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PREFACE 


The  foandiatichi  of  the  syntactical  part  of  the  present 
work  is  Edouard  Matzner's  Franzonsche  Orammatik,  sup- 
plemented by  large  additions  from  the  Synktx  und  Formen- 
lehre  der  Neufranzosischen  Spraehe,  by  Dr.  Carl  Ploetz 
(1877).  The  examples  have  been  translated  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  illustrate  the  text  under  every  heading;  a 
Syllabus  of  Working  Forms  and  an  Historical  Section, 
ample  for  the  needs  of  ordinary  students,  have  been  added ; 
an  exhaustive  Table  of  Contents  and  a  pretty  ftill  Index 
show  at  a  glance  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  material 
and  the  variety  of  the  syntactical  and  other  matter.  A 
sketch  of  French  Prosody,  taken  principally  from  F.  de 
Gtammont's  Les  Vera  Fran^ais  et  Leur  Prosodie, — a  work 
crowned  by  the  French  Academy, — and  twelve  appendices 
(on  Punctuation,  the  Metric  System,  Geographical,  Mytho- 
logical, and  Personal  Proper  Names,  for  exercise-writing ; 
Abbreviations,  Regimes  of  Verl^s  and  Adjectives,  Cajrttals, 
Aspirated  Words,  Verbal  Phrases,  etc.),  add  greatly  to  the 
practical  value  of  the  book  as  a  working  Syntax, 

It  is  believed  in  fact  that  the  present  work  is  the  most 
complete  and  encyclopedic  in  its  special  subject  that  has 
been  published  in  the  English  language.  The  effort  has 
been  made  to  adapt  it  not  only  to  the  use  of  schools  and 
colleges,  but  to  teachers,  home-students,  and  other  inquirers 
into  the  niceties  of  the  most  polished  of  European  kn- 
gnages,  and  to  enable  them  to  find  out  without  trouble 
what  is  allowed  and  what  is  not  in  that  language. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  much  option ;  that  French 
18  a  living,  not  a  crystallized  and  unchangeable,  language ; 
that  many  constructions  usually  set  down  in  grammars  as 

(v)     8  ^ 
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the  sole  coDstruction  for  this  or  that  particular  context  are 
capable,  without  inaccuracy,  of  being  varied  according  to 
the  point  of  view ;  and  that  the  dogmatic  tone,  however 
valuable  in  elementary  manuals,  must  be  abandoned  in  the 
higher  syntax. 

A  series  of  Practical  Exercises,  with   French-English 
and  English-French  Vocabularies,  has  been  prepared  by 
Prof.  M.  W.  Easton,  of  the  University  of  Penusylvar* 
-  to  accompany  and  illustrate  the  rules  in  the  text 

The  Syntax  takes  up  the  Simple  Sentence,  and  developes 
it  in  all  its  varieties  and  modifications ;  passes  next  to  the 
Compound  and  the  Complex  Sentences,  with  their  varieties 
and  modifications;  and  explains,  lastly,  the  Arrangement 
of  Words  in  the  Sentence  and  of  Sentences  in  the  Period. 

The  parallelism  between  French  and  Latin,  out  of  which 
French  has  directly  grown,  has  been  constantly  kept  in 
view,  and  is  illustrated  by  numerous  examples. 

The  great  number  of  examples  will  be  found  most  help- 
ful, and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  saying  of  La  Harpe — La 
meUleure  le^on  ed  celle  des  exeniples — will  be  amply  justified. 
The  author  must  beg  leave  to  say,  that,  while  he  has  not 
slavishly  followed  Matzner  in  the  Syntax  proper,  he  is 
under  the  deepest  obligations  to  him.  So  much  has  been 
added  and  modified,  however,  that  even  that  part  of  the 
work  cannot  be  called  Matzner's  without  making  him 
responsible  for  what  does  not  exist  in  his  original.  To  the 
rest  of  the  book  very  many  recent  works,  including  those  of 
Littr^,  Brachet,  Breymann,  Eug^ne-Fasnacht,  and  others^ 
have  contributed,  but  none  sufficiently  to  need  special 
acknowledgment.     The  pronunciation  is  largely  Matzner's. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  must  express  his  very  great 
obligations  to  Prof.  M.  Scheie  de  Vere,  of  the  University 
of  Virginia,  and  Prof.  Edward  S.  Joynes,  of  the  University 
of  South  Carolina,  for  their  acute  and  helpful  criticisms. 

Washington  ans^.j^i; Jgi^i^KsrrY, 
May,  1883.  Lexington,  Va.       ^ 
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FRENCH  SYl^TTAX 


PHONOLOG 


ALPHABET. 


1.  The  French  alphabet  comes  from  the  Latin,  and 
contains  twenty-five  letters : 

A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  J,  K,  L,  M,  N,  O,  P,  Q,  R, 
S,  T,  U,  V,  X,  Y,  Z. 

The  names  of  these  letters  were  a,  b^,  c^  d^,  €,  efFe,  g^,  ache,  i 
(=€6,  vowel),  i  (=ji,  consonant),  ka,  elle,  emme,  enne,  o,  p^,  qu  or 
ku,  crre,  ease,  t^  u,  v4,  ics,  i  grec,  zdde.  F,  A,  /,  m,  n,  r,  «,  were 
feminine :  une  esse,  etc.  The  others  were  piasculine :  un  a,  etc.  At 
present  thev  are  all  masculine,  and  the  consonants  are  sounded  by 
means  of  a  slight  mute  e  sound :  be,  de,  le,  etc.  The  letters  i  and  v 
were  formerly  both  vowel  and  consonant.  Since  the  seventeenth 
century  the  distinction  between  the  different  sounds  (i  and  J,  and  v 
and  u)  has  been  indicated  by  different  graphic  forms.  TF,  in  modem 
French,  is  used  in  a  few  foreign  words.  In  Old  French  it  was  vari- 
ously used  to  represent  ^u,  or  hard  g  (widerdonum=:guerredon,  Wil- 
lame  =  GuillaumC,  werpir  =  guerpir,  warantir  =^  garantir)  and  v 
(wieut4=vilt^).  K  was  seldom  used  in  Latin.  In  Old  French  it 
often  represented  hard  c  or  ^  (kar=car,  ki=:qui,  kel=quel).  In 
modem  French  it  is  restricted  to  foreign  words. 


ACCENTS. 


2.  Certain  graphic  signs  accompany  the  modern  French 
letters  to  indicate  (1)  difference  of  meaning  between  words 
written  alike,  (2)  etymology  of  words,  (3)  correct  pronun- 
datiou.     Hence  the  cedilla  (5);  the  so-called  accents:  1,]^ 
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acute  (');  2,  grave  0)>  ^>  circumflex  (^);  4,  tr6ma("). 
These  signs  were  unknown  to  Old  French,  and  were  intro- 
duced  after  the  invention  of  printing  and  the  gradual 
abandonment  of  the  Gothic  characters,  dating  from  the 
fifteenth  cenlury. 

(1.)  The  cedilla  is  a  hook  under  a  e  (9),  used  to  represent  the  sharp 
sound  of  8  when  c  precedes  a,  0,  or  u:  fa9on,  prononya,  reyus,  etc. 
Old  French :  ecu  (=ce),  cancon,  caindre.    CedUlsL^^^zediUOf  or  small  t. 

(2.)  The  so-called  accents  are  used  without  consistency. 

(a.)  The  acute  {^)  rests  upon  close  e  (e  ferm4)  in  open  syllables,  i.  e, 
syllables  not  closed  by  a  consonant :  bont^  ^t^  aim^je  ?  ^temuer, 
d^sapprendre,  d^honorer.  An  inflectional  «,  as  in  aim^  or  a  mtUe 
e,  as  in  aim^,  aim^,  may  follow.  A  few  foreign  words,  like  fac- 
simile, andante,  are  permitted  to  reject  it.  Av^nemcnt,  dv^nement 
(Acad.)  are  written  side  by  side  with  av^nement,  etc.  Cf.  cort^e, 
collie  (Acad.)  and  cort^,  collie.  The  French  Academy  writes 
orf^vre,  earlier  orf^vre,  etc.  Sucli  forms  as  religion  and  irrcligion, 
religieux  and  irr^gieux,  recevoir  and  r&eption,  result  from  the 
caprices  of  pronunciation.  In  reformer  and  reformer,  etc.,  the 
accent  discriminates  between  meanings. 

(b.)  The  ffrave  (^)  usually  rests  on  open  e  (e  ouvert)  i,  e.  e  followed 
by  a  simple  consonant ;  or  several  inseparable  consonants  with  mute  e 
(c^lebre) ;  or  a  full  syllable  ending  in  s  (succ^) :  premiere,  cinquitoe, 
m^erai,  tr^,  ^.  It  is  not  found  in  mes,  tes,  ses,  ces,  etc.,  though  they 
have  an  open  e.  It  serves  to  distinguish  dfis  from  the  article  des ;  so 
a  from  k,  la  from  1^  9a  from  ^  o\i  from  ou ;  deltl,  de;^  from  de  la, 
de  9a,  etc.  ^ 

(c.)  The  circumflex  ( '^ )  marks  long  vowels  originally  preceding  an 
etymological  or  analogical  «.  This  a  was  usually  followed  by  /,  m, 
n,  t :  Apre=-asper,  ^v^ue^^episcopus,  godt^^gustus,  maitre=^magis- 
trum,  croltre=cre8Cere,  h6te=:ho8pitem ;  r61e=Posle=rotulus,  fl<ite 
=fluste,  atn^— ainsn^^ante  natus,  aimAt^aimast^^amaeset. 

The  falling  out  of  other  consonants  resulted  in  similar  contrac- 
tions: B<ir=s^ur— securus,  mfir=m^ur^^matuni8 ;  so  often  in  the 
poets :  oubltrai,  balairai,  tdrai,  etc.=:oublierai,  tuerai,  etc.,  gaiment 
and  gaiement.  Sometimes  the  simple  uncontracted  long  vowel  is  thus 
indicated :  dr6me=drClma,  z6ne— zona,  th^tre— theatrum,  extreme 
=extremus.  Again,  original  length  is  ignored  in  countless  instances. 
In  modern  French,  the  circumflex  frequently  vanishes  without  de- 
monstrable reason  j  so  in  &me  (ame^=soul),  gr&ce  (grace),  kge  (age), 
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ylte  (vite,  Acad.),  nfice  (noce  Acad.),  etc  In  d(i,  plA,  tti,  the  cir- 
cuinilex  distinguifihes  iVom  the  words  du,  plu,  tu;  so  t&cher  irom 
tacher,  -pteher  from  p^cher,  etc. 

(d.)  The  irSmOy  or  diosreda  (  "  ),  indicates  the  separate  pronuncia- 
tion of  vowels  found  together:  Saiil,  Antinous,  hair,  Molse,  oui,  pal'en 
(also  written  payen).  So  also  in  poeme  and  poete  (Acad.),  where 
the  grave  accent  is  usual :  po^te,  etc  Placed  over  i  following  gu  it 
brings  out  the  sound  of  t*:  ambiguity  contiguity.  Placed  over  e 
following  gu,  it  sometimes  indicates  feminine  gender,  though  the  e 
is  silent:  aigue,  exigue.  It  is  silent  in  cigue  (hemlock),  and  dis- 
tinctly sounded  in  Israel.  In  arguer  (=arguer)  the  Academy  does 
not  indicate  the  separation  of  vowels,  nor  is  the  tr^ma  consistently 
used  for  this  purpose,  as  we  find  the  acute  accent  similarly  employed 
in  Pha^thon,  Bris^is,  Dana^,  a^rien,  etc 


VOWELS. 
3.  The  simple  French  vowel  sounds  are  represented  partly 
by  single  letters,  partly  by  combinations  of  letters:  a,  e,  i, 
(^),  o,  u;  at  {ay),  ei  (ey),  au  {eau\  eu  (ceu,  ue,  a),  ou. 

The  Latin  has  many  examples  of  obscure  undiphthongated  sounds 
represented  by  combinations  of  vowels ;  thus,  ce  and  as  were  simple 
obscure  vowel  sounds,  often  interchanging  with  each  other  and  wilh 
e:  mtereo,  moereo;  csecus,  coecus;  heres,  hseres;  frenum,  fra-num;  a  was 
originally  at,  though  ce  partly  originated  from  oi  (cf.  coitus,  coetus). 
So  the  obsolete  ou  for  u  (jou8i=Ju88i)  seems  to  have  been  thus  re- 
garded; and  the  diphthong  au  readily  changed  into  o:  Claudius, 
Clodius;  lautum,  lotum;  candex,  codex. 

The  French  vowels  do  not  all  indicate  different  sounds :  e,  at,  and  ei, 
for  example,  represent  similar  sounds.  The  same  signs,  on  the  con- 
trary, represent  difilerent  shadcB  of  sound.  The  different  symbols  rep- 
resenting the  same  sound  owe  their  origin  partly  to  etymological  rea- 
sons, partly  to  tradition,  coming  from  a  time  when  there  was  no  clear 
grammatical  consciousness  of  the  importance  of  sound  distinctions. 


PRONUNCIATION  OF  VOWELS. 
4.  The  principles  of  French  pronunciation  have  not  yet 
been  investigated  with  the  accuracy  and  precision  with 
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which  the  pronunciation  of  our  own  language  has  been  in- 
vestigated by  Ellis  and  Sweet ;  hence  the  subject  can  only 
be  generally  touched  upon  here,  and  generally  admitted 
results  alone  indicated. 

A  has  three  sounds : 

(1.)  ^  in  fatigue,  basse,  nation;  (cf.  English  a  in  shall?). 

(2.)  A  in  fUchez,  m&le,  aim4mes,  vase  (a  little  broader  and  longer 
than  the  preceding,  though  very  different  from  the  sound  of  a  in 
awful). 

(3.)  Exceptionally,  ^;  ouate  (=:oudte). 

E  has  three  essentially  different  shades.  They  are  brought  into 
relation,  however,  by  certain  transitional  sounds,  the  result  of  con- 
tact with  consonant  and  vowel  sounds  and  of  word  and  sentence 
accent,  by  which  vowels  may  be  changed  both  in  quantity  and  in 
quality. 

The  three  fundamental  shades  are:  close  e  (e  ferm^j,  open  e  (e 
ouvert),  and  the  so-called  mute  e  (e  muet). 

(1.)  Close  e  like  English  ey  in  they,  prey  (apart  from  length). 

It  is  found  —    • 

(a.)  With  the  acute  accent:  th<5,  ^t^,  c^l^br^,  pi^,  puiss<5-je  (in  the 
two  last  cases  it  is  a  more  middle  open  e). 

(b.)  In  the  verbal  endings  er,  ter,  «:,  ias;  in  the  substantive  and 
adjective  derivative  endings  of  words  in  «r,  ier;  tuer,  avez,  ^tie^ 
clochcr,  B^renger,  encrier;  and  in  ncz,  pied,  trdpied,  assez,  cheZf 
and  et. 

(c. )  At  the  beginning  and  in  the  middle  of  words,  mostly  before  x 
and  «,  dd,  cc^ffy  //,  ss  (except  ress,  see  below);  or  when  two  or  more 
consonants  precede  a  masadine  syllaljle  (t.  c.  s\'llable  not  ending  in 
m^ite  e):  exaucer,  extreme,  cxces,  efiort,  essai,  n^cessit^  nettoyer, 
Edda,  Edgar,  eselave,  Etna,  etc 

Double  r  and  combinations  of  r  with  another  consonant  are  mostly 
ex<"cj)ted.  This  e  has  the  sound  of  a  half-open  or  more  middle 
op  VI  e. 

(d.)  In  I^tin  and  some  other  foreign  words:  credo,  alleluia,  Te 
l>eum,  forte-piano,  etc. 

(2.)  The  open  e  has  certain  clearly  distinguishable  shades  of  sound: 

(a.)  A  more  middle  half-open  sound  after  a  double  consonant  pre- 
ceding a  feminine  {i.  e.  mute  e)  syllable  in  polysyllabic  words:  pelle- 
terie,  nett€t^  cesscrai  (and  i  in  pr^terons,  arrCterai,  etc.) ;  before  an 
r,  followed  by  another  consonant,  and  masculine  syllables  hi  general: 
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iMTveux,  v«rta,  verddtre,  chercher,  etc. ;  and  before  II  in  verbal  forms 
with  mate  e  following :  renouvelle,  chanccllera,  appellera,  etc.  The 
same  sound  is  given  to  i  followed  by  e  mute :  apprtJteniis,  pr^erons, 
but  not  before //mi  syllables  with  mute  e. 

(b.)  A  more  middle  open  sound  in  final  syllables  ending  in  one  or 
more  audible  consonants :  bref,  cher,  cancer,  enfer,  mer,  hiver,  Ju- 
piter, antel,  del,  Jerusalem,  Alep,  est,  ouest,  acquiers,  conquiert,  sers, 
offert,  perds,  Rodez,  Lopez;  in  syllables  with  silent «;  mes,  tes,  ses, 
les,  ces,  des,  tu  es,  etc. ;  in  the  middle  of  words  when  a  feminine  syl- 
lable (L  e,  syllable  with  mute  e)  follows  a  double  consonant:  celle, 
belle,  greflfe,  renne,  cesse,  presque,  peste,  texte,  Dclphes,  quelque, 
ccsssent,  etc.;  in  err  when  a  masculine  syllable  follows:  ferrer,  ter- 
rible, derriSre,  perroquet,  etc. 

J^has  a  similar  sound  before  a  masculine  (i.  e.  pronounced)  syllable : 
ArrC'tassions,  f&tons.  This  sound,  especially  when  c,  t,  or  u  follows, 
changes  into  the  sound  of  ^  f&t^  v^tu,  prCtrise,  etc. ;  also,  before  il 
or  ill  mouillS  (liquid),  soleil,  abeille,  veiller,  meilleur,  etc. ;  and  in 
words  ending  in  et  with  or  without «:  d^ret,  objet,  valet,  admets, 
permets. 

(c.)  AfuU  open  sound,  where  the  e  has  the  grave  accent  (the  above- 
mentioned  cases  excepted):  acc6s,  p$re,  d&,  mSre,  colore,  pfee; 
also,  the  circumflex :  temp^te,  §tre,  ev^ue ;  in  monosyllabic  words 
in  ter;  hier,  fier,  tiers;  and  in  words  in  err,  followed  by  mute  e:  verre, 
pierre,  guerre,  il  ferre,  tu  serres,  ils  serrent. 

(3.)  The  "mute"  or  unaccented  e  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  is  incor- 
rectly so  called.  It  is  perceptible  to  the  ear  and  has  several  shades. 
In  song  it  counts  as  a  full  syllable,  and  in  verse  also,  when  not  elided 
before  a  following  vowel. 

(a.)  It  is  distinctly  heard  in  monosyllabic  words,  unless  these  lean 
cloeely  as  enclitic  or  proclitic  forms  on  others,  as  in  ce  qui  (=^c'ki), 
ce  de  quoi  (=ced'koua),  ne  suis-jc  pas?  The  sound  is  that  of  a  weak 
«u  (German  6) :  je,  te,  le,  que,  etc.     Cf.  English  err. 

(b.)  When  several  mute  c^s  in  successive  syllables  come  together, 
the  first  of  every  two  is  generally  more  strongly  pronounced,  and 
the  second  is  elided,  etc.,  if  the  first  e  stands  in  a  monosyllabic  word ; 
as  in  11  te  recevra,  Je  ne  le  repreudrai  pas.  If  the  first  mute  e  belongs 
to  a  polysyllable,  it  is  passed  over,  and  the  next  following  is  accented : 
il  pense  queje  te  le  rendrai.  So  the  mute  syllable  after  donne  in  donne- 
le  is  more  vigorously  sounded  than  when  leaning  on  a  masculine  or 
pronounced  syllable,  as  in  permette-/e-moi. 

(c)  MuU  e  final  is  distinctly  heard  in  a  syllable  b^inning  with  a 
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double  consonant  preceding  another  consonant  (un  angle  droit) ;  or 
when  the  syllable  itself  contains  an  8  which  is  carried  over  to  a  fol- 
lowing word:  des  arbrcs  abattus,  or  when  a  sellable  with  a  "mute" 
e  precedes  another  syllable  of  similar  sound:  il  par^  Zenteinent 

(d.)  Mvie  e  filial  after  consonants  and  vowels  brings  out  fully  the 
consonant  sound  only:  sabre,  merle,  phoque;  the  vowel,  which  it 
lengthens,  dies  away:  envie,  statue,  aim^.  The  mute  syllable  erU 
prolongs  the  sound  of  the  consonant :  reyoivent,  aiment. 

(e.)  Mute  e  medial  serves  to  bridge  over  the  interval  between  con- 
sonant and  consonant,  and  prevents  the  two  from  coming  into  imme- 
diate contact;  mute  e final  prevents  a  preceding  consonant  from  be- 
coming silent :  regret,  secret,  appeler,  jugement,  cela,  demain,  besoin, 
brebis,  rebatir,  feuilleton,  bergeresse. 

When  an  e  follows  a  full  vowel  or  diphthong,  it  serves  simply  to 
give  its  full  sound  to  the  preceding  vowel,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
perfectly  mute ;  so  especially  in  future  forms  of  the  verbs  in  eer,  ier, 
uer,  ouer,  ayer,  oyer^  uyer^  and  other  forms  derived  from  these:  crd(e)rai, 
pri(e)raient,  jou(e)rez,  nettoi(e)ra,  appui(e)rai8. 

The  e  in  re  before  88  at  the  beginning  of  words  is  mute:  rcssort, 
ressentir,  ressemer;  so  (2e  before  S8  in  dessus,  dcssous ;  also,  in  cresson 
and  besBon.  Bessusciter,  ressuyer,  ressin,  and  ressif  have  a  close  e 
sounded. 

(4.)  ^in  femme  lias  the  sound  of  a;  so  in  adverbs  in  emment;  in 
nenni,  hennir,  solennel,  and  its  derivatives;  (in  all  of  which  m  and 
n  are  heard  but  once) ;  indemnity,  indemniser=^indannit^,  etc. 

lory; 

Ix)ng  i  has  the  sound  of  ie  in  field :  primes,  prie. 
Short  t  has  the  sound  of  the  letter  d  (dee)  lightly  and  quickly 
Bix)ken :  ici,  m^rite,  livre,  style. 

0  has  three  sounds: 

(1.)  Long  close  o,  which  is  also  sometimes  shortened, as  in  so:  p6le, 
d6me,  tr6ue,  pose,  arrosent,  motion,  dos,  gros,*  pot. 

(2.)  So-called  sonorous  o  in  accented  syllables  before  final  r  (rr) 
with  e  muUj  or  mute  consonant  (cf.  English  pronunciation  of  corps, 
deport,  etc.) ;  encore,  cor,  j'adore,  honorent,  hors,  alors,  je  dors. 

(3.)  Short  open  o  as  in  often;  soc,  orge,  carotte,  fol,  revoke,  vorace, 
poli,  Octobre. 

U: 

(1.)  Long  u  (— «e)  in  German  kuhn:  grue,  vue,  salubre,  figure, 
je  fufise,  fAmes,  broiler.  ^.^.,^^,  .^  GoOglc 
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(2.)  Short  u  in  plume,  rus4,  minute,  ft^rule. 

(3.)  Like  o  before  m  in  Latin  words:  triumvir,  duumvir,  forum, 
dictum,  le  Latium ;  also,  in  rhum.  In  mameluk  and  other  foreign 
words  it  has  the  sound  of  ou. 

Note. — Avoid  especially  giving  French  u  the  two  sounds  of  oo  in 
moon  and  ew  in  few.  The  true  sound  must  be  learned  from  the 
teacher. 

Ai  and  ay  are  different  shades  of  e  simple : 

(1.)  ^i  in  conjugational  endings  of  the  first  person  has  the  sound 
of  i:  j'ai,  je  finirai,  j'allai.  In  the  interrogative  forms  aimai-je, 
irai-je,  it  is  a  more  middle  open  e.  Ai  has  the  sound  of  i  before  mas- 
culine endings :  aimer,  ais^ment,  araign^,  raisin,  laiblesse,  allaiter — 
trainer,  nattrai.  (The  ending  aiaon  is  excepted.)  In  geai,  gai,  gal- 
ment,  gait4,  and  quai— ^ 

(2.)  Ai  has  a  more  middle  half-open  sound  in  verbs  with  a  feminine 
ending:  j'aime,  etc;  and  in  polysyllabic  words  with  a  feminine  syl- 
lable in  the  middle  of  the  word :  encaissement,  aimeras ;  and  before 
r  with  a  masculine  syllable:  blaireau,  mairie,  je  plairai,  ^lair^. 
The  long  ai  before  feminine  syllables,  upon  which  an  additional  mas- 
culine syllable  follows,  has  a  similar  though  more  middle  open 
sound :  fratchement,  enchatncra,  etc. 

(3.)  Ai  has  a  more  middle  open  sound  in  the  substantive  ending  ai: 
Cambrai,  Douai,  bai,  balai ;  before  8  and  t  in  conjugational  forms : 
j'avais,  il  ^tait,  combattralt,  il  fait,  qu'il  ait. 

(4.)  Ai  circumflexed  has  a  full  open  sound  (the  above-mentioned 
cases  excepted):  il  plait,  chaine,  fratche,  enchaine,  etc.;  so  before 
all  mute  or  sounded  final  consonants  in  non-verbal  forms :  laid,  clair, 
frais,  jamais,  Calais,  forfait,  paix,  Aix ;  and  before  feminine  endings: 
aide,  maigre,  domaine,  chaise,  laine,  maire,  caisse,  etc.  In  polysyl- 
labic substantive  forms  ai  has  only  the  more  middle  open  sound : 
vinaigre,  mauvaise,  syllabaire,  etc.  In  the  ending  aison  it  has  the 
full  oi>en  sound :  maison,  raison,  liaison,  etc.  The  sound  becomes 
less  distinct  by  shifting  of  accent :  raisonnement,  etc. 

(5.)  In  the  unaccented  syllables  of  the  verb  faire  and  its  com- 
pounds ai  has  the  sound  of  mule  e:  faisons  (=fe8on8),  foisais,  fai- 
slez,  bienfaisant,  faiseur,  infaisable.  In  solemn  discourse  and  delib- 
erate declamation,  as  in  the  theatre,  this  ai  is  equal  to  3. 

Ei  and  ey  are  different  shades  of  e  simple : 

(1.)  Close  e  in  the  middle  of  words  before  masculine  endings  or 
grllables :  treizidme,  neiger,  Aveyron,  seigneur. 
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(2.)  Mere  middle  half  open  e  in  the  middle  of  a  word  before  femi- 
nine syllables :  pleinement,  peignerons. 

(3. )  3fore  middle  open  e  before  feminine  final  syllables :  treize,  neige, 
Leyde,  reine. 

Au  and  eau  have  the  sound  of  long  dosed  o: 

(1.)  Long  before  feminine  syllables:  autrement,  jaone,  tonpe- 
Beauceron,  ^peautre ;  and  at  the  end  before  consonants :  sau^  Des- 
pr^ux,  Meux,  rougeaud. 

(2.)  Short  before  masculine  syllables  and  at  the  end  of  words: 
aurore,  Aug^te,  automne,  auditeur,  auxiliaire,  noyau,  tuyau — Ch&- 
teaudun,  beaucoup,  eau,  beauts,  veau,  peau,  chameau.  Some  main- 
tain that  eau  is  long  when  medial. 

(3.)  Open  o  in  Paul,  Laure,  and  sonorous  o  in  Maure  (also  written 
More). 

EUf  oeu,  ttf,  oe  (the  last  two  only  in  union  with  il  and  ill  mouillc). 
They  have — 

(1.)  A  sound  resembling  the  first  syllable  of  English  earnest,  Grer- 
man  o.  This  is  true  both  of  long  and  short  syllables,  though  mostly 
of  long  syllables  with  the  circumflex:  jedne,  jetiner  (cf.  German 
schon).  The  same  is  foimd  in  final  syllables  before  one  or  more 
route  consonants:  deux,  vieux,  je  mens,  il  peut,  bceufe,  oeufe;  before 
mute  e:  lieue,  queue,  bleue;  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  generally  be- 
fore a  masculine  syllable  (except  labials  and  liquids),  and  in  all 
words  beginning  with  the  Greek  syllable  eu:  creuser,  Deut^onome, 
deuxieme,  neutralement,  Teuton,  feudatair© — Europe,  Eumdnide, 
euphonie,  etc;  before  a  second  syllable  containing  eu:  peureux, 
heureux,  etc.;  before  a  feminine  syllable  not  b^inning  with  a 
liquid  orplj  hi,  gl,  or  v:  Dieuze,  toeute,  leude,  cheuse,  neutre,  Pen- 
tateuque ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  word  or  in  monosyllables :  jeu,  Eu, 
feu,  alleu,  lieu  (always  short  when  final). 

(2.)  The  sound  of  open  German  o  (as  in  kopfen)  before  consonants, 
except  the  t-ks  sounds :  neuf,  veuf,  seul ;  so  before  feminine  sylla- 
bles: aveugle,  meuble,  peuple,  gueule;  before  il,  ill  mouUlS:  cer- 
feuil,  dcuil,  fauteuil,  accucil,  orgueilleux,  ceil,  a?illade,  recueillir. 

(3.)  The  sound  of  sonorous  Qtmum  o  before  r  and  rr^  in  accented 
and  other  syllables:  leur,  honneur,  beurre,  que  je  meure,  lis  pleurcnt, 
coeur,  moeurs,  oeuvre,  leurrer,  effleurant. 

(4.)  A  half-open  sound  before  liquids  and  pZ,  6^,  gl,  or  v  with  mas- 
culine syllable :  ameublir,  beugler,  peuplade,  seulet,  veuva^je. 
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(5.)  The  sound  of  simple  u  (German  u)  in  the  forms  of  the  verb 
avoir :  j'eus,  j^eusse,  eu,  etc. 

Ott  is  either — 

(1.)  Long,  like  oo  in  soon :  godt,  d^godt,  vodte,  je  couds,  pouls, 
roue; 

(2.)  Or  shortj  with  asoimd  not  essentially  different,  though  lighter: 
pou,  coup,  mou,  poudre;  so  before  il,  ill  moutUi:  fenouil,  brouille, 
grenouille,  bouiUi. 

DIPHTHONGS. 

5.  la,  iai,  iau,  ie,  ieu,  to,  iou — oa,  oe,  oi — aua,  <mai,  <me, 
out — -Ma,  ue,  ui. 

Many  of  these  are  rarely  used  as  diphthongs ;  others  are 
generally  so  used.  Their  origin  is  very  various  and  they 
spring  from  the  rejection  of  an  original  intervening  conso- 
nant, from  the  softening  of  a  consonant  after  a  vowel,  from 
vowels  standing  together  with  hiatus,  or  from  simple  vowels 
strengthened. 

The  extent  to  which  diphthongation  in  French  is  allowed  is  still 
a  matter  of  controversy.  The  rapidity  of  common  speech  often 
leaps  over  hiatus,  and  produces  the  blended  sound ;  but  the  poets 
often  separate  sounds  diphthongated  in  common  speech.  This  is 
true  of  the  verbal  and  substantival  endings  when  a  mute  (6,  t>,  d,  i) 
with  r  precedes  them,  etc  So  the  verbal  ending  ier.  Perfect  diph- 
thongs hardly  exist  in  French  for  the  reason  that  the  voice  rests 
lightly  on  the  first  vowel  and  then  glides  with  emphasis  to  the  sec- 
ond; producing  something  resembling  a  double  syllable  or  even 
degrading  the  first  vowel  more  or  less  to  the  condition  of  a  semi- 
consonant.  C£.  ia,  ieu,  oa,  oui,  etc..  Considerable  difference  exists 
between  the  pronunciation  of  the  educated  and  the  common  people, 
between  prose  and  poetry  in  this  respect. 

The  e  in  the  combinations  above  is  not  mule,  but  is  dose  or  opeUy 
according  to  circumstances. 

Ja  is  a  diphthong  usually  in  monosyllables  and  dissyllables  with 
their  derivatives :  diable,  dlacre,  fiacre.  Hard,  liane,  piaffe,  piastre, 
piano,  bestial,  milliard,  familiarity,  etc. 


lai  is  a  diphthong  in  biais,  niais,  biaiser,  niaiserie,  etc. 
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lau  is  a  diphthong  in  the  endings  tatt,  iavx :  bacaliau,  Buthian, 
sp^ciaux,  allodiaux,  etc.;  in  the  verbs  miauler,  piauler,  and  their 
derivatives. 

le  diphthongates — 

(1.)  With  close  e  in  the  conjugational  endings  containing  «,  d,  d$ 
(but  not  from  verbs  in  icr,  ire):  aviez,  aimiez,  receviez,  assieds, 
messied. 

(2.)  In  substantives  before  r,  d,  z:  sablier,  cerisier,  f^vrier,  pied, 
biez. 

(3.)  In  substantives  in  icra;  Louviers,  and  the  adverb  volontiers. 

(4.)  In  words  derived  from  diphthongated  primitives:  ti^ir, 
mani^r^  piston,  arri^er,  empi^ter. 

(5.)  In  words  in  ^e:  si^e,  pi^e,  etc;  in  pi^t^  and  the  final  syl- 
lables of  piti^,  moiti^  amiti^,  inimiti^ 

(6.)  With  open  e  in  fiers,  tiers,  hier. 

(7.)  Before  double  consonants  with  following  feminine  syllable 
and  their  derivatives :  cierge,  vierge,  sieste,  lierre,  pierre,  liesse,  har- 
diesse,  Dieppe,  tieryon,  etc. 

(8.)  In  the  final  syllable  id  and  its  derivatives:  del,  fiel,  miel, 
essentiel,  essentielle,  il  emmielle. 

(9.)  In  derivatives  from  diphthongated  forms  like  aBsi^rez,  and 
in  words  with  ii  before  feminine  syllables:  fiere,  Bavi^re,  si^le, 
tidde,  huitifimement,  etc.  There  are  many  exceptions  to  (9) ;  e.  g. 
brieve,  hid'ble,  didte.  In  vieil  and  its  derivatives,  ie  has  the  sound 
partly  of  ii  and  i^. 

leu  is  a  diphthong  in  final  syllables :  Dieu,  lieu,  pieu,  milieu ;  hence, 
in  the  plural :  lieux,  dieux,  Lisieux,  Roumieux ;  and  before  mute  e: 
lieue,  banlieue. 

lo  is  a  diphthong  in  a  few  words :  plot,  pioche,  viol,  Niort,  fiole, 
viole,  violon,  violet,  curiosity,  rational,  national,  am^liorer,  env^ 
lioter,  etc. 

lou  is  rarely  a  diphthong:  Olioulles,  la  Sioule,  cioutat,  coliou, 
Collioure. 

Oa  and  oe  diphthongate  with  the  sound  of  oi  {=oua),  the  former 
only  in  joaillier  and  its  derivatives,  the  latter  in  po6le  and  its  deriv- 
atives, coeffe,  bo^te,  and  their  derivatives  (commonly  written  coifle, 
bolte  now),  moelle  and  its  derivatives ;  Coesnon,  foerre,  foesne,  goe- 
lette. 
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Oi  diphthongates  with  few  exceptions.  Tlie  exceptions  are  indi- 
cated by  the  tr^ma  over  the  t;  ^[oiser,  ZoiQe,  h^roYsme.  Its  sound  is 
either  oud:  bolte,  croltre;  so  before  final  consonants:  doigt,  poids, 
bois,  droit,  autrefois,  croix,  froid,  poll,  espoir,  miroir ;  so  also  before 
mute  e  final :  foie,  oie,  d^ploies,  soient,  aboient,  etc.;  or  the  sound  otui: 
aboi,  coi,  foi,  roi,  toi,  soi,  ^toile,  moine,  oiseleur,  adroite,  ^loigne- 
ment,  oiseau,  toilette,  etc. 

Oi  in  modem  French  has  partly  given  way  to  ai,  especially  in  con- 
jugational  and  substantival  forms,  as  the  verbs  in  oUre:  paroltre, 
connoltre  (=conna!tre),  etc.,  and  their  derivatives:  connoissance,  etc. ; 
in  foible,  foiblir,  etc.;  in  the  conjugational  imperfect  endings  ow,  etc., 
now  ois,  etc.;  and  in  many  substantival  forms  in  ois:  Anglois,  Ecoe- 
Bois,  Lyonnois  (=rais),  etc.  The  ending  ois  with  the  ancient  pronun- 
ciation, however,  still  appears  in  Hongrois,  Yaudois,  Carthaginois, 
Chlnois,  G^ois,  etc. 

Remark.: — The  change  from  oU  to  ois,  ascribed  to  Voltaire,  was 
proposed  in  1662  by  the  parliamentary  advocate  B^rain  at  Rouen. 
The  grammarian  Latouche  in  1604  explained  that  chantois,  chante- 
rois  were  equal  to  chantais,  etc.  Since  1835  the  Academy  has  sanc- 
tioned the  change  in  its  Dictionnaire.  At  present,  hamob,  roide, 
roidir,  roideur,  are  often  written  side  by  side  with  hamais,  raide, 
raidir,  raideur,  the  pronunciation  being  usually  ai, 

Ona  13  a  diphthong  in  pouah !  couard,  gadouard,  etc.,  bivouac, 
gouache,  fouace,  ouate  (usually^ou^te),  pouacre,  fouaiUer. 

OutUe  is  a  diphthong  in  ouais  I  ouaiche,  douairier. 

Que  (with  the  sounds  ou6  or  oti^,  according  to  the  general  rules 
for  e)  is  a  diphthong  in  ouest,  fouetter  and  its  compounds,  pirouetter ; 
in  the  non-nasal  couenne,  couenneux,  rouennerie,  it  is  sounded  oua. 

Qui  is  a  diphthong  in  oui  (yes) ;  in  substantives  in  ouiy  outSj  coupoui, 
cambouis,  Louis,  Ecouis,  Louisbourg,  Louisiane ;  and  in  a  few  words 
before  a  final  syllable  beginning  with  n:  fouine,  gouine,  drouine, 
baragouiner,  les  Malouines  (islands). 

Udy  lie,  m.  With  the  exception  of  ui,  these  combinations  occur  as 
diphthongs  nearly  always  in  connection  with  g  and  q.  In  sound  they 
equal  oua^  (me^  (mi,  with  inclination  of  ou  to  u  before  c  and  i.  They 
are  mostly  found  in  foreign  and  non-naturalized  words. 

Ua is  a  diphthong  in  Alguazil,  Guadalquivir,  Guadeloupe,  Guadiana, 
Guatimala,  Guardafui,  cougard,  iguane,  jaguard,  lingual,  linguatule — 
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^uateur,  aquatique,  loquaoe,  quadruple,  quaker,  qoartz,  squale, 
squammeiiz ;  and  in  many  words  with  initial  quadrar,  quatri-,  qua- 
ter-,  quinqua ;  modem  Latin  words,  etc.  So  ue  after  q  in  loqu^e,  qu6- 
rimonie,  querqu^ulaires,  quinqu^  quinqu^r^e,  and  others  with  ini- 
tial quinque;  in  liquefaction,  ^aestre,  questeur,  questure.  Ui  is 
often  so  pronounced  (=wee)  after  g  and  q:  Guise,  Guizot,  Le  Guide, 
Aiguillon,  aiguille  (with  derivatives),  aiguiser,  consanguinity,  in- 
guinal, inextinguible,  linguiste,  aquilaire,  Aquil^  quiet,  quidtisme, 
ubiquiste,  quinaire,  ^uitation,  and  others  with  prefix  ^ui-. 

r/t  as  a  diphthong  is  also  very  common  after  other  consonants  thui 
g  and  q;  except  in  words  in  which  u  immediately  precedes  the  end- 
ings iUj  U^y  Mm«,  iste.  At  the  end  of  words  it  is  a  diphthong:  celui, 
ennui,  essui,  ^tui ;  before  consonants :  jui^  muid,  cuir,  fuir,  fruit,  huit, 
minuit ;  before  feminine  syllables :  tulle,  fluide,  mine,  cuire,  nuire, 
cuisse,  ensuite,  conduite,  Aiite,  puisque ;  and  usually  in  the  middle 
of  a  word  before  a  masculine  syllable:  puissant,  etc. 
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6.  When  the  nasal  consonants  n  and  m  close  a  masculine 
syllable  (which  may  even  be  united  with  a  following  silent 
or  audible  consonant),  the  preceding  vowel  sound  is  gen- 
erally nasalized.  The  nasalization  ceases  when  the  nasal 
consonant  is  doubled,  and  is  never  allowed  when  the  nasal 
consonant  following  the  vowel  begins  the  next  syllable. 
There  are  nasal  vowels  and  nasal  diphthongs;  they  are 
either  long  or  short 

The  nasal  vowels  are:  an,  am — en,  em — in,  yn,  im,  ym^ 
ain,  aim,  ein,  eim — on,  om — un,  um,  eun. 

The  nasal  diphthongs  are :  ian,  ten,  ion — oin,  (men  ouin 
— turn,  uin. 

The  prmunciation  of  these  sounds  is  undoubtedly  influenced  by 
the  consonants,  but  they  are  purely  vowd  sounds,  no  consonant  being 
heard,  and  they  are  borne  and  prolonged  by  the  voice  precisely 
as  any  other  vowel  and  diphthong  sound.  Compare  the  obscuring 
of  the  Latin  m  at  the  end  of  a  word,  especially  before  a  following 
vowel^  when  an  essentially  vowel  sound  was  perceptible  even  in 
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prose.  The  four  first  vowel  series  are  to  be  r^^arded  as  nasaliza- 
tions of  o,  e,  0,  and  u,  and  each  series,  with  the  exceptions  to  be 
noted  thereunder,  represents  the  same  nasal  sound. 

The  coloring  of  the  nasal  diphthongs  is  simply  determined  by  the 
last  of  the  diphthongated  vowels.  The  four  fundamental  nasal 
sounds  will  be  indicated  in  pronunciation  by  an\  in\  on\  and  un\ 
Nasality  is  somewhat  interrupted  by  the  close  union  of  words  in 
speech :  the  nasal  sound  begun  does  not  attain  complete  enuncia- 
tion, but  vanishes  in  a  weak  consonant  n,  approximately  represented 
by  an  'n  (see  below). 

An  is  pronounced  aaC :  ange,  manteau,  transport,  instance,  artisan, 
brigand.  Nasality  is  Zo^  at  the  end  of  some  foreign  words  in  nn  or 
n:  Kellermann,  Hermann,  landaman^  etc. 

Am  is  pronounced  an*:  crampon,  champ,  ambre,  Samson« 
Nasality  is  Jest  before  a  following  n:  amnistie,  amnique,  amnios, 
etc. ;  so  in  some  foreign  words :  Amsterdam,  hamster ;  so  always  at 
the  end  of  the  foreign  word :  Ham,  Abraham,  Joram,  Priam,  8iam 
(eicqyt  Adam,  dam,  and  quidam=keedan'). 

En  is  pronounced  partly  an*:  en,  cent,  gens,  encre,  encore,  enhardir, 
calendrier,  affluence,  Orient,  ingr^ient,  audience,  patience  {=den 
not  diphthongated),  r^v^rend,  Laurent,  Sequent,  sou  vent,  d'Argens 
(so,  also,  contrary  to  the  general  rule,  in  ennui,  ennuyeux,  ennu- 
yant,  ennoblir,  enivrer,  enivrement,  d^nivrer,  enorgueillir; 

And  partly  in*: 

(1.)  In  a  number  of  proper  names  and  foreign  words  from  the  Greek, 
Latin,  and  modem  languages,  when  medial :  Benjamin,  Penthi6vre, 
Mentor,  G^ns^ic,  Bender,  Marengo,  agenda,  appendice,  pentateuque, 
pentam^tre,  pent^lique,  Spencer,  and  many  other  non-naturalized 
words. 

(2.)  At  the  end  of  many  polysyllabic  French  words  in  en:  Agen, 
Dupuytren,  Troyen,  Idum^n.  Nasality  ceases  in  unchanged  foreign 
words  like  abdomen,  hymen,  specimen,  amen,  Bautzen,  etc ;  exa- 
men  is  sometimes  pronounced  examan'.  *' 

Em  is  pronounced  a»';  embrasure,  rempart,  ensemble,  D^oembre ; 
so,  also,  contrary  to  the  general  rule,  in  em  (Latin  in  and  inde)  be- 
fore following  m:  emmancher,  emmener,  emmanteler,  emmieller, 
emmiellure,  etc,  remmener,  remmancher,  etc 

Nasality  is  lost  before  mm  in  Emma,  Emmanuel,  emm^joetome, 
gemme,  dilemme,  gemmation,  etc;  and  before ^n  in  Agamemnon, 
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Clytemnestre,  Memnite,  Lemnos,  indemne,  etc. ;  further,  in  final  an 
in  foreign  words:  Jerusalem,  Mathusalem,  Harlem,  Sem,  Sicheni, 
item,  etc.;  finally,  in  the  middle  of  many  foreign  words  like  Mem- 
phis, decemvir,  decemvirat,  etc.,  and  in  hem  I 

In  a  few  words  em  is  pronounced  irC:  sempiteme,  bembex,  Nurem- 
berg, Wurtemberg,  etc.  In  indemnity  indenmiser,  em  is  sounded  am; 
so  in  femme,  and  in  adverbs  in  -emment. 

In,  yn,  are  pronounced  iV;  linceul,  vlnmes,  matin,  fin,  lynx,  sjn- 
taxe.  Even  the  Latin  in  in  in-plano,  in-folio,  in-quarto,  in-douze,  etc., 
18  nasal,  though  not  in  in-octavo  and  other  Latin  formulffi  like  in 
pace,  etc.  In  French  words  compounded  with  in  before  vowels  and 
silent  A,  n  belongs  to  ihefoUotmng  vowel  and  is  not  nasal:  inanim^  in- 
humain,  inhabile  (=^i-nanim^  i-nhabile,  etc.). 

/m,  yniy  are  pronounced  tn*  as  a  rule :  simple,  Cimbres,  Edinbonrg, 
nymphe,  Olympe,  thym,  Joachim ;  but  the  final  im  in  foreign  words 
is  not  nasal :  Ephraim,  Ibrahim,  interim,  Zaim.  So  before  follow- 
ing n,  ym  is  not  nasal :  gymnaae,  hymne. 

Ain,  aim,  ein,  eim,  are  pronounced  in\'  sain,  ainsi,  vaincre,  Am^ri- 
cain--faim,daim,  Paimbceuf— plein,  sein,  il  feint— Rheims  (=Rince). 
So  foreign  words  like  Holstein,  le  Mein.  In  names  like  Manheim, 
eim  equals  hne  (— Man^e). 

On  is  pronounced  on':  bonbon,  jonc,  long,  bondir,  rencontre,  Mil- 
ton. Before  silent  ft,  the  n  belongs  to  the  following  syllable  and  is  not 
nasal:  bo-nheur,  bo-nhomie,  etc.  (=bo-neur). 

Om  is  pronounced  on':  nom,  renom,  plomb,  Colomb,  pompe,  d4- 
nombrer,  comte,  Domfront,  Domremy.  Before  n  it  is  not  nasal :  som- 
nambule,  autommd,  omnipotent,  omnibus.  So  in  homl  (interjec- 
tion), Tom,  Epsom,  etc.     In  automne,  m  is  not  heard. 

Un  is  either  nasal  un\-  un,  commun,  brun,  lundi,  cmprunter;  or 
on\  in  the  middle  of  foreign  words  from  the  Latin  and  modem  lan- 
gu^es:  unguis,  Dimquerque,  junte,  Tunquin,  nuncupatif,  punch,  le 
Sund. 

Urn  is — 

(1.)  Partly  un\  in  humble,  parftim. 

(2.)  Partly  <m',  mostly  in  unassimilated  foreign  words:  Humbert, 
rfeumpte,  lumbago,  factum,  pensum,  factotum  (these  three  words 
according  to  Acad.),  rumb,  Cum])erland,  Northumberland,  Hum- 
boldt, etc.  Digitized  by  GoOglC 
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(3.)  Unnasalized,  like  om  (ome)  in  Latin  words :  centum  vir,  duum- 
vir, eta,  especially  final :  albimi,  forum,  dictum,  opium,  maximum, 
museum,  Latium,  etc. 

Eun  (rare)  is  un*  only  in  H  jeun,  Meun. 

NASAL  DIPHTIIO: 

7.  Nasal  diphthongs  are  frequent  only  iiTcSSiftrcombi- 
natious  of  vowels. 

lariy  equivalent  to  tan\  is  rarely  diphthongated :  diantre,  viande, 
viander,  viandis,  n^gociant,  mendiant,  mendiante,  confiant,  confiance. 
Usually  in  these  combinations  two  syllables  are  distinctly  heard, 
though  tan  is  often  diphthongated  at  the  end  of  words :  plan,  Banian, 
Saint-Chinian.  Proper  names,  like  Florian,  Ossian,  are  not  diph- 
thongated. 

Icrif  pronounced  ian%  though  seldom  diphthongated ;  so  only  ex- 
ceptionally in  escient,  patient,  impatient,  assiente,  fiente,  patience, 
impatience,  patienter,  impatienter,  fienter,  science,  conscience. 

Pronounced  tin',  it  regularly  diphthongates  in  monosyllables  and  in 
the  final  syllable  t«i;  bien,  chien,  lien,  mien,  rien,  Ath^nien,  Chretien, 
Quintilien;  and  compounds  bient6t,  chiendent;  as  a  syllable-strength- 
ener  in  the  verbs  tenir  and  venir ;  tiens,  vient,  retiendrez.  In  Arien, 
and  some  proper  names,  Galien,  Adrien,  Mollien,  ten  is  two  sylla- 
bles. In  Enghien  it  is  equivalent  to  in*  (=Anghin).  The  poets  often 
make  two  syllables  of  the  ending  ten  (^^i-in*). 

Ian,  pronounced  ton*,  diphthongates  in  the  first  person  plural,  ions 
(the  first  person  phiral,  present  indicative  and  imperative  of  verbs 
in  ier  excepted):  ^tions,  avions,  aimions,  finissions.  The  present 
indicative  and  imperative  forms  of  estropier,  n^ocier,  remercier, 
diphthongate ;  so  the  substantive  ending  iony  though  not  when  the 
sounds  b,  pA,  t>,  single  I,  r,  and  d,  precede  it :  suspicion,  r^ion,  mil- 
lion, billion,  opinion,  pion,  espion,  confusion,  d^mijwion,  direction, 
reflexion  (not  in  Ilion,  Albion,  curion,  ludion,  etc.).  Lion  is  mono- 
syllabic in  the  language  of  society,  as,  also,  ion  in  gavion  and  gabion. 
In  Endymion,  Bo^romion,  Parm^nion,  Scipion,  Sion,  Ixion,  Jasion, 
Ephestion,  ion  is  dissyllabic 
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Oin,  pronoanced  ou{n\  if  a  diphthong:  loin,  muinr,  poindre, 
accointanoe.  When  there  is  no  diphthongation,  the  trtoa  must  be 
U3od,  and  in  is  then  nasal :  Alboin,  coincider. 

Ouenf  pronounced  ouan\  is  a  diphthong  in  Bouen,  Saint-Ouen, 
^kx>uen. 

Ouirtj  pronounced  ouin\  is  always  a  diphthong :  marsouin,  babonin, 
baragouin. 

Uan,  pronounced  auan\  is  a  diphthong  in  but  few  words  after  g  and 
q :  g^anches,  paraguante,  quantum,  quanquam  (=oouan'tom,  oouaa'- 
oouam,  formerly  cancan,  hence  (?)  the  dance). 

Uiny  pronounced  ouiiCy  is  a  diphthong  in  Juin,  suin,  euint,  sointer, 
suintement,  2uingle ;  so  after  q  in  quinque,  quinqu^ove,  quinquen- 
nium, quinquennal  and  derivatives,  quinquag^aire,  quinquag^ime, 
quinquangul^,  quinquerce,  quinqu^ent^  quinqu^r^me,  quind^ca- 
gone,  quind^cimvirs,  quintil,  quintuple,  -tupler,  Quinte-Curce,  Quin- 
tilien,  quintetto. 
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8.  I  before  simple  I  finals  or  before  II  medial^  often  ^ves 
rise  to  the  so-called  I  numiUt,  or  liquid  sound  of  L  This 
sound  was  originally  conceived  as  equivalent  to  Ij^  though 
now  pronounced  as  the  German  j  and  French  y,  before 
which  the  t  is  uttered  as  a  vowel.  If  another  vowel  or 
diphthong  precedes  the  t,  t  only  suggests  that  the  liquid 
consonant  sound  must  be  ^ven,  and  the  vowel  or  diph- 
thong retains  its  own  sound : 

Ail,  detail,  soleil  (=^ay*,  detay*,  soley*),  fenouil,  juillet,  abeille, 
feuille,  barbouiDer,  vicillard,  etc. 

Ot  and  ue  arc  here  equivalent  to  eu:  ceil,  oeillet,  cueillir,  orgueil, 
orgueilleuse,  etc 


SILENT  VOWELS. 

9.  Vowels  have  become  silent  in  French  for  several 
reasons.  They  are  either  the  result  of  a  gradual  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  etymologically  justified  vowel  element,  or  the 
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preponderance  of  one  special  tone  or  accented  syllable  has 
produced  decay  (renard=r*nard,  jugement,  app(e)ler) ;  or 
this  preponderance  has  resulted  in  the  slurring  or  obscuring 
of  following  unaccented  vowels,  which  have  thus  lost  more  or 
less  of  their  value  (cf.  aime,  aiment,  aim^,  amie).  A  ten- 
dency to  abolish  hiatus  between  vowels  assisted  in  the  decay : 
J(e)an,  Jeanne  (Old  French,  Jehan),  (a)otlt,  clou(e)ron8, 
appui(e)rais.  Finally,  a  tendency  to  ease  the  pronuncia- 
tion, by  which  a  more  convenient  union  with  following 
consonants  was  effected,  resulted  in  the  neglect  of  vowels : 
o(i)gnon,  etc. 

MtUe  e  has  been  explained  above ;  to  this  may  be  added  the  com- 
binations eau,  eoUj  in  which  e  is  silent.  So  e  is  not  heard  in  Jean, 
Jeanne,  Maestricht,  Maelstrom,  Stael,  and  in  the  nasals  Caen,  Jaen, 
Saint-Saen,  Decaen;  and  in  the  non-nasal  Caennais;  and  in  Enghien. 

A  in  CB  IB  silent;  usually  in  aorbte,  aodt,  aoClteron  (not  in  aotiter), 
taon,  Saint-Laon,  Mon9aon,  Naours,  Chaource,  Faouet,  saodl,  saoiiler 
(now  usually  soCd,  etc.),  cura9ao,  toast,  toaster  (also  written  toste, 
toster). 

/  is  silent  in  Montaigne,  poignant,  poign^,  poignet,  empoigner, 
poignard  with  its  derivatives,  encoignure,  Coignet,  Coigny,  oignon, 
poireau  (also  written  ognon,  porreau) ;  and  in  douairi^re  in  ordinary 
conversation. 

O  is  silent  in  ce  (cf.  ceil),  in  faon,  paon,  Craon,  Craonne,  Laon, 
Saint-Haon,  faonner,  paonne,  paonneau  (not  in  paonace),  Laonais, 
Craonnais,  D^mophoon,  Laocoon. 

E  and  u  are  silent  when  they  serve  to  recall  the  pronunciation  of 
primitive  words  or  ^preserve  the  soft  sound  of  e  and  g  and  the  hard 
sound  of  g  before  e:  douce&tre,  morceau,  monceau,  gedlier,  pigeon, 
&tiguer.  So  u  after  g,  where  it  is  always  found  hut  not  always  pro- 
nounced (see  above).  Z7  as  an  "aid  to  the  pronunciation"  is  often 
found  where  it  is  not  needed :  fatig(u)a,  navig(u)ais  (from  fatiguer, 
naviguer,  with  hard  g  before  e).  Cf.  aiguade,  aiguail,  aiguayer, 
Paraguai,  etc 

CONSONANTS. 
10.  The  French  consonants  have  not  all  remained  true 
in  sound  to  their  Latin  originals.     The  historical  develop- 
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ment  of  these  deviations  has  not  as  yet  been  fully  estab- 
lished, though  it  has  analogies  with  that  of  other  fansilies 
of  languages,  and  njay  partly  be  explained  by  physiolog- 
icAl  transitions  and  interchanges  of  sounds.  The  French 
system  of  sounds  is  represented  in  the  following  table: 


Explosives.       I     Continuablbs. 

1 

LlQUXJ>S. 

Labials. 

Hard  Soft    Nasal       Hard            Soft 

p          b           m          f(ph)            V  (w) 

Dentals. 

t  (th)    d           n 

s(c)    •         z(s) 
ch                   j  (g) 

1  r  (trills) 

GUTTUKALS. 

ctk,q.ch)g 

h    y= 

semi-vowel. 

X,  equivalent  to  en  or  ^ra,  is  a  compound  sound,  Bharing  in  French  the 
double  nature  of  «  and  c  (g).    The  c  (g)  sound  is  partly  unapparent. 

The  so-called  explosives  arise  from  the  closure  and  sudden  re-open 
ing  of  the  vocal  organs  in  their  formation.  The  corUinuahle  or  fricor 
tive  sounds  are  not  interrupted  by  closure,  and  continue  sounding. 
The  liquids  participate  to  a  certain  degree  in  the  qualities  of  both. 

We  shall  explain : 

I.  The  nasal  and  liquid  letters  (n,  m,  /,  r),  all  of  which  are  com- 
monly called  liquids^  because  n  and  m  both  have  continuity  of  sound 
at  the  start  and  a  clear  relation  to  I  and  r  in  their  transitions  and 
transformations. 

II.  The  Inbials:  p,  bj  (ph),  v  (w). 

III.  The  denials:  <,  d,  s,  z  (with  the  mixed  sound  x),^*. 

IV.  The  gutturals,  with  their  transitions  into  the  dental  series :  c,  it, 
9,  ch,  ffy  A,  y. 


PROIS^UNCIATION  OF  THE  CONSONANTS. 

11.  (I.)  The  nasals  and  liquids,  »,  tn,  /,  r.  (For  n  and  m,  see  the 
nasal  vowels  and  diphthongs). 

N  is  equivalent  to  the  German  and  English  n  when  not  nasal  in 
the  Hcnsc  of  the  nasal  vowels ;  hence,  when  initial,  between  vowels, 
and  before  n:  nid,  in^gal,  ennemi.    In  miniature,  ni=^gn  (mignature). 
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M  is  equivalent  to  the  English  m  when  not  an  int^ral  part  of  a 
nasal  vowel  (sec  above) ;  so  at  the  beginning,  between  vowels,  and 
before  n:  monde,  amitid,  Agamemnon. 

L  is  equivalent  to — 

(1.)  English  /,  wherever  not  liquid  or  mouillS;  so  at  the  beginning, 
in  the  middle,  and  at  the  end  of  many  words:  la,  lettre,  malade,  hul, 
seul,  calcul. 

(2.)  L  mouilUy  a  sound  generally  etymologically  based  upon  I  or  II 
before  i  or  I  with  following  vowel,  sometimes  also  upon  the  assimi- 
lation of  a  guttural,  dental,  or  labial  sound  with  /,  though  extending 
even  beyond  this  sphere.  Cf.  Cavaillon  (=Cabellionem),  Marseille 
(=Ma8silia),  vaille  (=valeat),  oreille  (=auricula),  seille  (=sicula), 
etc.;  see  below.    Cfl  English  U  in  brilliant. 

(a.)  L  mouiUe  occurs  at  the  end  of  some  words  in  U  with  preceding 
consonant ;  avril,  babil,  cil,  connil,  fenil,  gr^il,  p^ril,  tril. 

(b.)  At  the  end  of  words  when  U  has  the  sounds  a,  e,  ic,  c«,  gs,  «c, 
oUf  before  it :  mail,  conseil,  vieil,  fauteuil,  ceil,  accueil,  fenouil,  etc. 

(c.)  In  the  middle  of  words  in  the  syllable  ill  followed  by  a  mute  e 
or  other  vowel:  fille,  c^ille,  chenille,  cillement,  billard,  cabil- 
laud  {=fi-yef  che-ni-ye  approximately,  quickly  uttered). 

(d.)  In  the  middle  of  words  when  a,  c,  te,  eu,  ce,  «€,  precede  iU: 
futaille,  abeillc,  vieillir,  bataiUon,  mcilleur,  feuillage,  grenouille, 
bouiUir,  fouaille  =- may-ycur,  etc,  (meilleur),  approximately. 

(e.)  In  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  words,  Uh  represents  the 
I  mouUU  sound  in  some  old  words  and  proper  names :  V areilh,  Ganilh, 
M^rilhon,  Pardailhac ;  so  /A  in  gentilhomme,  gentilhommeau,  with 
derivatives  {Ih  is  not  so  pronounced  in  silhouette). 

II  is  the  ordinary  /  in  il,  fil,  mil  (num.).  Nil,  sil,  vil,  Br^il,  algua- 
sil,  b^ril,  bissextil,  civil,  exil,  morfil,  octil,  p^nil,  pistil,  profil,  pudril, 
quintil,  sextil,  subtil,,  viril,  volatil,  poil.  II  in  the  plural  gentils- 
hommes  is  not  tnouiUi. 

Ille  in  the  middle  of  many  words  is  not  moutUS:  tranqullle  (with 
derivatives),  ville  (with  compounds  and  derivatives),  village,  Join- 
ville,  Granville,  etc.,  vaudeville,  codicille,  calville,  Gille,  Lille, 
Achille,  sille,  sciUe,  papille,  pupille,  mille  (with  derivatives  and 
compounds),  osciller,  scintiller,  vaciller,  titUler,  distiller,  instiller 
(with  their  derivatives),  imb^Ulit^  pusillanime,  -imit^,  adjectives 
in  -illaire,  like  axillaire,  mamillaire,  etc.~  III  initial  (from  Latin  in 
assimilated)  is  not  mouillS:  illustre. 

It  is  in  French  eftsentially  a  dental,  not  a  guttural ;  the  so-called 
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grasseyemerU  of  the  French  (thick  or  imperfect  articulation  of  the  r) 
is  a  middle  sound  in  which  the  palate  rather  than  the  point  of  the 
tongue  vibrates :  grasaeyement  is  especially  frequent  in  Paris. 

M  sounds  as  a  dental  consonant  at  the  beginning,  in  the  middle, 
and  generally  at  the  end  of  words.  The  endings  fr,  ier,  from  Latin 
are,  dris,  dritw,  are  exceptions  (here  the  r  is  silent) ;  rigide,  dor^  mcr, 
ficr. 

Note. — Incessant  practice  is  required  to  "  trill "  the  r  as  the  French 
do ;  it  is  everywhere  distinctly  heard  except  in  the  vocalized  end- 
ings er  and  ieTf  where  the  r  is  no  more  heard  than  the  r  in  father 
(London  pronunciation). 

IL  The  labials,  p,  6,/,  (pA),  t>,  (tc). 

P  has  the  sound  of  the  English  p :  pain,  captif.  Calypso,  (Mcrops, 
rapt,  abrupt. 

B  has  the  sound  of  the  English  b:  bien,  bombe,  absinthe,  Joab, 
radoub. 

F  {ph)  has  the  sound  of  the  English/,  though  it  sometimes  softens 
to  r  in  union  with  other  words  (see  below) :  faux,  fleurir,  sau^  che^ 
nef,  bceuf,  if,  g^graphie. 

V{w)  has  the  sound  of  the  English  v:  valoir,  vif,  vulgaire,  vivre, 
vivoter,  vivement,  reyoive,  wagon,  Wolga.  In  English  words,  vj  be- 
fore i  is  equivalent  to  ou ;  whig,  Windsor. 

III.  The  dentals,  i  (th),  d,  «,  «,  (i),  j. 

(1.)  T  {iK)  has  the  sound  of  the  ordinary  English  t  (in  French 
there  is  no  aspirated  th  like  th  in  thai) :  t^te,  tonneau,  th^Ure,  atlas, 
athlete,  Bothnie,  poete,  octobre,  corinthien,  fat,  dot,  but,  tact.  The 
^sound  before  t  is  subject  to  variations ;  the  ordinary  sound  is  heard — 

(a.)  When  no  vowel  follows  ti:  bAti,  optimisme. 

(b.)  When  «,  a;,  or  t  precedes  it :  hostie,  mixtion,  bestiole,  Attius, 
flattions,  abattiez. 

(c.)  In  the  endings  ti^y  tier,  ti^e,  tiers,  tihne,  piti^  moiti^,  m^icr, 
entier,  chAtier,  Hti^re,  Poitiers,  volontiers,  tieme(=citoe,  in  p^nul- 
ticme  and  ante-p<5nultidme). 

(d.)  Ti  has  the  usual  luird  sound  in  feminine  participial  fonrs, 
with  their  derived  substantives  in  tie  (^=:Latin  ita) :  scntie,  rCtie — 
sortie,  garantie,  partie ;  so  ortie,  sotie,  ^pizoQtie. 

(c.)  In  the  combination  ten  with  and  without  following  consonant 
(except  the  ending  tien  of  proper  names  and  names  of  nations;  see 
below):  tien,  maintien,  chr^tien,  abstienne.  In  quotient,  patient, 
impatient,  t  has  the  sound  of  sharp  8  (g) :  quocient,  etc  ^p.j-.QTp 
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(C)  Ti  is  hard  in  the  coi^ugational  endings  tum«,  ties  (except  in 
the  words  balbutier,  initier,  diflfi^rentier,  transsubstantier,  in  which 
U  has  the  sound  of  ei) :  consentions,  smitiez. 

(2.)  T  has  the  sound  of  sharp  «  or  p  with  a  following  vowel,  just 
as  the  Latin  t  before  dwri  V  vrith  following  vowel  has  the  sound  of  ti 
after  the  seventh  century  and  eiirlier,  as  shown  bj  inscriptions  in 
which  d  for  H  occurs.    This  t-sound  is  always  medial. 

(a.)  In  the  endings  tto/,  Hd^  UcdrCj  turn,  tium^  Hut:  partial,  sub- 
stantiel,  p^nitentiaire,  ambitieux,  faction,  Actium,  A^us,  Helv^tius. 

(b.)  In  the  endings  aJtiCy  Hie,  itie,  otte,  utie,  epHe,  ertie  (so  in  Greek 
forms) :  aristocratic,  perip^tie,  B^tie,  minutie,  ineptie,  inertie. 

(c)  In  the  rarer  combinations  tU,  tict,  Ho,  medial  and  final :  sati^t^ 
insatiable,  Spartiate,  Tatia,  Martian,  nicotiane,  gentiane,  Miltiade, 
p^ole,  ratiociner,  etc  The  hard  sound  of  t  is  preserved  in  a  few 
words:  Critias,  galimatias,  centiaire,  ^^phantiasif  (also  ^l^phan* 
ciasis). 

(3.)  T  has  the  sound  of  <2  in  Fitz-James,  etc.,  and  Dantdch. 

D  has  the  sound  of  d  generally,  though  sometimes  (see  below)  in 
connected  discourse  it  is  pronounced  t:  dent,  dragon,  abdication,  ab- 
duction, Alfred,  Cid. 

S  has  a  double  sound,  sharp  ;  and  soft  z, 

(1.)  It  is  sharp : 

(a.)  Initially  before  a  vowel,  or  preceding  the  hard  consonants  p, 
/,ph,  t,  c,  q,  h,  and  at  the  end  of  words :  sable,  si^le,  spirituel,  Sforce 
(Sforza),  sphinx,  strophe,  scribe,  squelette — mais,  fils,  laps.  It  is  soft 
in  obus  (=obuze). 

(b.)  Medially  after  a  vowel  and  before  a  hard  consonant,  or  after 
consonants  and  before  a  vowel,  or  between  consonants  when  the  last 
is  hard:  espion,  mosqu^e — Pharsale,  absence,  transir — substance, 
perspective. 

(c.)  In  compoimd  words  whose  composition  is  still  felt,  when  « 
begins  the  second  element  of  the  compound :  Lesueur,  Lesage,  La- 
salle,  cosinus,  coseigneur,  antisocial,  aposiop^se,  Desaint,  Desaix, 
havresac,  entresol,  desuetude,  d^ueteur,  pr^s^ance,  pr^supposer, 
asym^trie,  monosyllabe,  idiosyncrasie,  Melchis^ech,  etc.  The  sharp 
sound  in  some  words  like  gisons,  gisant,  Brisach,  is  ui\ju8tified. 

(2.)  S  has  the  sound  of  soft  s  .- 

(a.)  Between  vowels :  visage,  oiseau,  Louison,  voisin ;  and  in  com- 
pounds whose  elements  are  forgotten:  pr^somption,  r^umption, 
caqueeangue. 
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(b.)  Initially  and  medially  before  the  soft  consonants  6,  v,  m,  d^  jr, 
h  (not  " aspirate "),  I:  sbire,  svelte,  Sganarelle,  asbeste,  transverse, 
Lisbonne,  Strasbourg,  Malesherbe,  Idgislateur. 

(c.)  In  compounds  with  trans:  transalpin,  transitif  (not  transir 
and  its  derivatives,  nor  Transilvanie). 

(d.)  Between  e  and  a:  Alsace,  balsamine,  Montalsat. 

(e.)  In  Areace,  Israel,  Israelite,  Bethsab^,  astbrne,  isthme,  and 
their  derivatives. 

S  is  silent  before  c  and  eh:  sc^e,  science,  schisme.  In  sch^e, 
sch^nobate,  it  has  the  sound  of  ak, 

Z  was  originally  a  Greek  double  consonant,  pronounced  dt  or  «d, 
and  sounded  in  Latin  like  soft  a.    In  French : 

(1.)  It  has  the  sound  of  soft  8  initially  and  medially :  zenith,  ga- 
zon,  suzeraine ;  and  at  the  end  in  gaz. 

(2.)  It  has  the  sound  of  sharp  «  (p)  at  the  end  of  words  in  which 
it  is  sounded  at  all,  mostly  proper  names  and  foreign  words :  Metz 
(=m6ce),  Retz  (r^ce  and  rd),  Sdez,  Cortez,  quartz. 

X  was  originally  a  double  consonant  composed  of  e  and  $  or  g 
and  fl. 

(1.)  It  has  the  sound  of — 

(a.)  Ka  generally  (see  below  for  exceptions)  between  vowels  and 
at  the  end  of  words  in  which  it  sounds  at  all ;  axe,  luxe,  Alexandre, 
Ajax,  Gex,  prefix,  sphinx. 

(b.)  Ka  before  consonants  medially,  especially  in  the  prefix  ex: 
exclamation,  expansif,  inexpugnable,  Sixte,  sextuple. 

(c)  i&  at  the  beginning  of  unusual  or  learned  words:  Xiphias, 
xyste,  etc. 

(2.)  It  has  the  sound  of — 

(a.)  Oz  at  the  beginning  of  well-known  words  from  foreign  lan- 
guages :  X^nophon,  Xantipe,  Xercds,  1©  Xanthe,  Xavier,  Ximen^ ; 
so  Artaxerc^. 

(b.)  In  the  syllables  ex  and  hex  before  vowels  and  h:  exact,  exa- 
mcn,  coexister,  hexamdtre,  exhorter  (except  ex^crer  with  its  deriva- 
tives). 

(3.)  It  has  the  sound  of  sharp  a  in  soixante  (with  its  derivatives), 
Auxerre,  Auxerrois,  Auxonne,  Auxois,  Bruxelles,  Uxelles,  Luxeuil, 
Saint-Maixent,  Flexelles,  Fixier,  le  Texel,  six,  dix,  Beatrix,  Cadix, 
coccyx. 

(4.)  It  has  the  sound  of  2  (soft  intoned  a)  in  the  derivatives  of  deux, 
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six,  dix :  deuxidme,  dixaine,  dixi^me,  dixeau,  etc.,  and  sometimes  in 
connected  discourse  (see  below). 

(5.)  In  exc^er,  exciter  (:=^ekc^er,  etc.),  etc 

J"  always  has  a  soft  hissing  sound  corresponding  to  g  before  c  and  i, 
and,  physiologically  considered,  approaches  an  intoned  sh:  jambon, 
rcjeter.  Both  interchange  frequently  in  old  French:  gager  and 
gajer,  gesir  and  jesir. 

rV^.  The  gutturals,  c,  it,  q,  eh,  g,  A,  y. 

C  has  the  sound  of — 

(1.)  A"  before  a,  o,  u,  and  the  consonants,  except  h:  casser,  cause, 
colere,  coin,  cuirasse,  Cn^ius,  sanctuaire,  enchime,  czar,  accident; 
and  at  the  end  of  words  where  it  is  pronounced :  bloc,  caduc,  Cognac, 
lac,  laic,  ^hec,  Marc,  grec.    Czar  equals  tzar,  according  to  some. 

In  some  words  in  which  it  is  otherwise  silent  when  final,  it  is 
sounded  k  in  union  with  following  words :  frano-alleu,  franc-dtable, 
franc-^tourdi,  du  blanc  au  noir,  de  brie  et  de  brae,  clerc  k  maitre* 
eric  crac,  croc-en-jambe,  porc-^pic,  etc 

(2.)  O  in  second  (=«gond)  and  its  derivatives, secondaire,  seconder, 
etc;  also,  in  secret,  secretaire  (with  derivatives)  in  ordinary  conver- 
sation ;  and  in  reine  Claude. 

(3.)  Sharp  «  or  f  before  c,  i,  y,  like  Latin  c  before  i,  before  and 
after  the  seventh  century  A.D.  Hence  in  Latin  the  conflicting 
spellings  itius  and  ictttg,  itio  and  ieto,  nuntitu  and  nuncitta:  ceci,  clt^ 
ceux,  douceur,  c^ille,  Corcyre. 

Before  a,  o,  tt,  with  cedilla,  it  has  the  same  sound :  fayoh,  garyon, 
re^u.  Old  French  often  interchanges^  and  s:  sil=:^cil,  serixe— fc- 
rise,  etc 

(4.)  Teh  or  ch  (sh)  in  some  Italian  words :  vermicelle,  violoncelle, 
Crescentini,  etc 

K  has  the  sound  of  hard  c,  English  k,  often  interchanging  in  Old 
French  with  c,  5,  (ct  kar,  conkerre,  kuidier).  It  is  now  found  only 
in  foreign  unassimUated  words,  partly  taken  from  the  Greek  {=rK  and 
X):  kaleidoscope,  kilometre,  kilogramme,  Kamtchatka,  knout;  so 
arack,  Danemarck. 

Q  has  the  sound  of  k  or  guttural  c,  and,  except  in  piqflre,  is  accom- 
panied by  silent  m,  which  sometimes  diphthongates  (cf.  ^quateur, 
etc.)  with  a  following  vowel.  Medially  and  finally,  q  \a  sometimes 
preceded  by  a  c  not  required  by  the  pronunciation :  quai,  quintal, 
quelconque,  Jacques,  la  Mecque,  grccquc,  cinc],  coq,  I'Oourcq,  Rupeccj, 
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Ch  is  partly  guttural,  partly  sibilant.  In  Latin  it  corresponds  to 
Greek  Xy  though  the  old  Latin  was  unacquainted  with  it  (of.  Cetegus, 
pulcer).  The  sibilant  sound  is  the  true  French  sound,  though  the 
guttural  sound  is  often  found  dialectically  in  Old  French  side  by  side 
with  it :  chatel  and  catel,  chasti  and  casti,  chanter  and  cantL 

(1.)  It  has  the  sound  oik  before  consonants  and  Yowels,  at  the  end  of 
words,  and  in  Greek,  Hebrew,  Italian,  and  other  learned  foreign 
wordsy  and  in  a  few  others:  Chloris^  Chrysostome,  chorSge,  chorogra- 
phie,  Ch^ron^  Chersonndse,  Gracchus,  Antiochus^  archonte,  Chal- 
d^en,  Christ,  Cham,  inchoatif,  patriarchal,  J^cho,  Joachim,  chr^ 
tien,  Christophe,  Zacharie,  Machab^es — Munich,  Zurich,  Brisach, 
Boch,  yacht  (=yak). 

(2.)  It  has  the  sound  of  <A  in  all  true  French  words,  mostly  from  the 
Latin;  in  some  from,  other  languages  that  have  become  familiar; 
and  in  Spanish  and  English  words  in  which  ch  has  a  similar  sound  : 
char,  cheval,  chien,  chose^  chute,  marche,  plancher — ch^rubin, 
Achille,  Acheron,  Michel  {=h,  in  Michel  Angdo),  ArchimMe,  ar- 
chitecte,  archidiacre  (^^i&,  in  archi^piscopat — piscopal),  bachiqne^ 
etc  Rarely  at  the  end :  Auch,  Puech,  Delpech,  punch.  The  9ch 
of  foreign  languages  retains  the  soil  sound :  Schafibuse,  Schmitz, 
Kirsch.    Much  is  necessarily  undecided  here. 

O  has  a  guttural  and  a  dental  pronunciation : 

(1.)  As  a  ffuttuTxUj  it  has  the  hard  English  g  sound  before  a, «,  and  o, 
medially  and  finally,  and  before  consonants  (except  n) :  garde^  golfe, 
goitre,  guttural,  aigu,  gr&ce,  gland  flegme;  so  also  before  a  second 
(soft)  ff:  sugg^rer,  suggestion. 

So  when  final,  it  is  ^  hard  commonly,  if  pronounced  at  aU  :  zig- 
zag, Zadig,  grog,  joug,  Zug,  ponding,  Young,  etc. 

Before  e  and  i,  it  is  hard  g  when  a  silent  u  intervenes  to  preserve 
the  sound:  gndre,  guide,  gueul^  orgue,  langue.  This  silent  u  is 
sometimes  unnecessarily  associated  with  g  (see  above).  (See  under 
diphthongs  for  the  cases  in  which  the  u  is  not  silent).  Gh  sometimes 
replaces  gu:  Daghestan,  Enghien,  Borgh&e,  Berghen.  In  foreign 
words,  g  is  hard  even  before  e:  Engelmann,  Gessner.  Gu  and  gh  often 
interchange  in  Old  French :  guerredonner  and  gherredonner,  etc. 

As  a  guttural,  g  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  k:  gangrene,  gangr^ 
neux  (Italian,  Spanish,  cangrena),  bourg;  and  in  connected  dis- 
course :  rang  ^ev^. 

G  with  n  (gn)  is  a  nasal  mouiUe  articulation  approximately  repre- 
sented by  ny  {nj).    In  Old  French  the  sound  was  represented  by  gn, 
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11^  uni,  ni  (before  vowels),  and  simple  n  (dine,  di8ne=digne).  It 
oomes  originally  from  Latin  gUj  ng^  and  ni  or  nH  (see  below) :  AgnSs,- 
signal  (=»ee-nyal),  ignorance,  seigneur,  accompagner,  signe,  mon- 
tagne. 

The  g  m  gn  is  sometimes  devoid  of  liquid  sound,  and  is  then  the 
ordinary  guttural,  especially  in  learned  or,  as  yet,  unassimilated 
words,  and  always  initially :  gnome,  gnostique,  Guide,  agnat,  -ation, 
-ique,  agnus-castus,  cognat,  -ation,  -ique,  cognitif,  recognition,  dia- 
gnostique,  igname,  ign^,  magnificat,  Progn^,  physiognomonie,  stag- 
nant, etc 

(2.)  As  a  dental^  it  has  the  sound  of  French  j.  It  has  this  sound 
before  c,  y,  and  i:  geler,  argile,  fangeox. 

Before  a,  o  or  u,  the  association  of  a  mule  e  gives  the  same  sound : 
obligeant,  mangeons,  gageure.  (Avoid  making  a  distinct  syllable  of 
thise). 

In  Italian  words,  it  is  equivalent  to  dj:  Reggio,  arpeggio. 

H  is  partly  extinct,  partly  exists  as  a  mere  spiritus  lenis,  or  light 
breathing. 

(1.)  Silent  h  is  purely  etymological,  and  comes  mainly  from  the 
Latin  and  Greek.  Though  printed,  it  is  not  pronounced,  and  per- 
mits the  union  of  a  preceding  consonant  with  the  vowel  behind  it : 
r(h)omme,  r(h)onneur,  etc.  So  after  consonants  in  the  middle  of 
words,  h  is  silent.    It  was  seldom  written  in  Old  French. 

(2.)  The  so-called  "aspirate  A"  is  hardly  an  aspirate  at  all  in  the 
English  sense,  but  prevents  elision  of  a  preceding  vowel :  le  hdroe, 
le  hazard  (e  clearly  pronounced,  with  hiatus).  It  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  both  English  and  German  A,  and  appears  especially  in 
words  from  the  Germanic  and  other  modem  languages,  in  interjec- 
tions (ha  I  hahe,  hein  I  hol^,  where  there  is  an  approach  to  aspira- 
tion), in  the  Greek  h^ros  (silent  in  heroine,  h^roique),  hierarchic, 
-ique,  -iquement,  harpie,  in  hennir,  haleter,  etc.,  huis,  huit,  herse, 
luMit,  hautain,  hurler,  h^risson,  herisser  (in  all  of  which  it  has  crept 
in),  and  in  hors.  Modem  dictionaries  commonly  indicate  these  and 
similar  words  by  *h.  Anomalies  occur :  Henri  is  unaspirated  in  or- 
dinary conversation;  in  popular  speech  toile  d'Hollande,  fromage 
d'Hollande,  cuirs  d'Hongrie,  are  said;  so  huit  after  dix:  dix-huit, 
-huitidme.    Cf.  rAeroisnie  du  A^ros. 

The  h  of  "aspirated"  primitives  usually  remains  in  their  deriv- 
atives: dehamacher,  rehasarder,  etc.  Some  grammarians  regard 
most  medial  h's  as  "aspirated" :  cohorte,  trahir  (except  souhait,  -^). 
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Qui,  onse,  onzidme,  nhlan,  onate,  ouir,  yacht,  yatagan,  yole,  are 
regarded  as  "  aspirated,"  i.  e.  no  liaison  or  union  with  the  article,  etc, 
takes  place.  So  un,  one,  as  names  of  numbers :  le  un  et  le  deux,  un 
et  un,  im  k  un,  donnez-m'en  un,  sur  les  une  heure ;  les  (=^lay,  not 
Icue)  haricots. 

H  final  is  aspirated  in  ah  I  oh  I  bah  I  pouah  I 

F  is  of  mixed  vowel  and  consonant  nature,  and  has  the  sound  of 
English  y.  It  is  either  purely  eonaonant  or  vowel  and  consonant  at  the 
same  time. 

(1.)  It  is  consonant  mostly  in  proper  names,  names  of  species,  ani- 
mals, plants,  when  it  begins  syllables:  Agloya,  Bayaddre,  Fayel, 
Lafayette,  Lafoye,  Levayer,  la  BruySre,  Andaye,  Ayen,  Bayeux, 
Bayonne,  Biscaye,  Cayenne,  les  Cayes,  les  Lucayes  Gruyfere,  May- 
enoe,  Mayenne,  Mayet,  Royan — ayenne,  bay  art,  bayatte,  bayeur, 
brayette,  bruy^re,  cacaoyer,  dpayes,  copayer,  harpaye  —  aigayer, 
bayer,  drayer,  regayer. 

(2.)  It  is  both  vowd  i  and  consonant  y  in  words  in  which  it  follows 
a,  e,  0,  u:  balayer,  effrayant,  grasseyer,  Pleyel,  croyance,  citoyen, 
appuyer,  ^uyer,  essuyiez ;  yet  not  before  a  mute  e. 

(3.)  It  is  double  vowel  t  only  in  pays  and  its  derivatives,  paysan, 
d^payer,  etc. 


SILENT  CONSONANTS. 
12.  The  silencing  of  consonaDts  in  the  middle,  and  espe- 
cially at  the  end  of  words,  reaches  back  to  the  earlier 
period  of  Old  French,  and  has  increased  in  modern  times. 
The  dentals  are  mostly  subject  to  this  sort  of  decay,  chiefly 
in  inflectional  endings,  and  among  these  particularly  t  and  8, 
The  nasal  vowels,  least  of  all,  tolerate  audible  flnal  conso- 
nants after  them.  Many  silent  letters  reappear  in  con- 
nected speech  when  they  unite  with  following  vowels.  In 
the  middle  of  words  consonants  become  silent  in  contact 
with  one  another,  especially  when  they  are  doubled ;  in  the 
latter  case,  the  nasals  and  liquids  most  usually  preserve  the 
double  sound.  Many  letters  rejected  by  the  Old  French 
have  been  restored  for  etymological  reasons,  and  the  num- 
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I.  The  nasals  and  liquids,  n,fnyl,r, 

N  is  silent  in  monsieur  (and  in  B^am,  according  to  some).  When 
doubled  it  usually  sounds  single ;  the  double  sound  is  preserved  in 
annal,  annales,  annaliste,  annate,  biennal,  bisannuel,  d^cennal,  qua- 
triennal,  quinquennal,  quinquennium,  septennal,  septennalit^  tri- 
ennal,  triennalit^  triennat,  annexe,  annihiler,  -ation,  pennon,  pen- 
nage,  empenner,  conn^  inn4,  enndagone,  enn^andrie,  innocuit^ 
innom^,  innomin^  innover,  innovateur,  -ation,  pinne,  pinnale,  pin- 
n^  (fern.  a4i.)i  ^i^^  the  proper  names  Annam,  Annapolis,  Annonaj 
(in  France),  Brennus,  Cincinnatus,  Cinna,  Inn,  Linn4,  Porsenna, 
Sennach^ib. 

M  is  silent  before  n  in  the  middle  of  words,  and  in  am  before  n: 
damnation,  condamner,  damnable,  etc. 

When  doubled,  it  is  usually  sounded  single,  though  it  has  the 
double-tn  sound  in  words  beginning  with  im  before  n:  immense 
(=i-men8e,  etc.),  immodeste,  immortel,  etc. ;  so  in  Ammon,  Emma, 
Emmanuel,  mammaire,  mammif^re,  gemmation,  sonmiit^  rhum- 
merie,  etc 

L  is  often  silent  before  other  consonants  (cf.  couZd,  caZm  in  Eng- 
lish): fils,  pouls  (=po(i),  aulx,  Saulnier;  in  the  endings  auld,  atdt, 
ouldy  ouU,  eulx,  oulx,  oulf:  Amauld,  Ch&tellerault,  Sainte-M^ne- 
hould,  Lecouteulx,  JaToulx  (it  is  sounded  in  Soult) ;  at  the  end  of 
words,  only  in  baril,  chartil,  chenil,  courtil,  coutil,  foumil,  fraisil, 
fusil,  m^nil,  nombril,  outil,  p^nil,  persil,  sourcil,  and  some  proper 
names:  Dum^nil,  D^prdm^nil;  in  gentil  before  consonants  (other- 
wise mouilU)  and  gril  in  ordinary  conversation.  In  gentilhomme, 
I  is  mouUU;  in  gentilshommes,  it  is  silent.  L  is  silent  in  cul-de-sac, 
eul-de-jatte,  and  similar  expressions. 

DovhU  I  is  audible  twice  in  many  words,  though  the  words  in 
which  it  occurs  are  chiefly  literary  and  learned.  To  the  more  usual 
belong:  allusion,  appellation,  beUiqueux,  constellation,  imb^illit^ 
intelligent,  -ence,- millimetre,  pupillaire,  pusillanime,  -it^;  and  some 
verbs :  alleguer,  allier,  all^her,  interpeller,  mollifier,  instiller,  oscil- 
ler,  scintiller,  titiller,  vaciller,  rebeller,  solliciter,  pulluler,  etc  It 
always  sounds  double  when  there  b  assimilation  with  the  Latin  in: 
illustre,  illuminer  (=:in-lu6tre).  In  the  final  syllables  alle,  elle,  ilUy 
oUcy  fdUf  one  /  is  heard  ;  so  words  in  U :  Tell,  bill,  Saint-Gall,  etc 

jB  is  silent  in  the  infinitives  ending  in  «r,  icr,  in  the  substantives 
and  adjectives  ending  in  er,  ier  (^aris,  arius),  and  in  Alger,  Rover, 
monsieur,  messieurs  (— meusieu,  messieu).  Digitized  by  V^OOglC 
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When  doubled^  it  is  heard  but  once,  as  a  rule.  It  is  sounded  double 
in  words  with  assimilated  ir  (firom  Latin  in)  before  r:  irr^usable, 
irr^ligion,  etc. 

So  the  futures  of  choir,  qu^r,  mourir,  and  their  derivatives^ 
^herrait,  d^herrait,  acquerrai,  mourrai,  courrais,  pourrai  (=^poi!lrai) ; 
so  in  errer,  narrer,  abhorrer,  corroder,  and  related  words:  erreur, 
errata,  narration,  horreur,  corrosion ;  arrogant,  terrible,  torrent,  in- 
terrfigne.    Papular  speech  deviates  much  from  the  rules, 

II.  The  labials,  6,  p,/  (pA),  v  (w). 

P  is  silent  before  t  in  sept,  -ifeme  (but  not  in  other  derivatives), 
cheptel,  exempt,  prompt,  bapt^me,  compter,  dompter,  sculpter,  with 
related  words  {except  exemption,  impromptu,  baptismal,  indomptable, 
indompt^).  So  in  rompt,  romps,  temps^  corps.  At  the  end  in  drap, 
galop,  trop,  sirop,  coup,  beaucoup,  cantaloup,  camp,  champ,  clamp, 
Fecamp,  Guingamp.  The  p  in  trop,  coup,  and  beaucoup,  is  some- 
times audible  in  liaison. 

Double  p  sounds  single.  It  is  doubled  only  in  foreign  words  and 
unusual  names  of  species,  proper  names,  and  in  app^ter,  -ence. 

B  is  silent  in  plomb  and  its  compounds,  in  Colomb  and  in  Doubs. 
Usually  it  is  heard  when  final,  even  after  the  nasal  in  rumb. 

It  is  rarely  doubled ;  it  is  heard  twice  in  gibbeux,  gibbosity ;  in 
other  words  once.     It  changed  to  m  in  saraedi  (sabbati  dies). 

F  {ph)  is  seldom  silent  when  final.  It  is  silent  in  clef,  cerf,  ^teuf, 
chef  d'oeuvre,  boeuf  gras,  sal^,  boeuf  dur,  frais,  nerf  de  boeuf,  and  in  the 
plurals  IxEufs,  nerfs,  cerfo ;  so  in  Neufchateau,  NeufchAtel,  Neuf bri- 
s;ich,  and  the  ending  oulf,  Fis  heard  in  cerf,  when  it  is  alone  or  at  the 
end  of  a  clause  or  sentence.    The/  of  ^teuf  is  carried  over  in  poetry. 

When  doubled,/  is  heard  but  once.    F  and  ph  difiered  in  Latin. 

V  (w)  is  never  silent,  nor  final,  in  French  words.  W  final  in  for- 
eign words  is  often  silent :  Btilow. 

Sometimes  w  unites  with  a  preceding  vowel:  Glasgow  (^jUaacou), 
New  York  (=Neu  York),  Pauw  (=P6ve). 

III.  The  dentals,  t  {ih)y  d,  «,  z,  x^j. 

T  (th)  is  sometimes  silent  when  medial  between  other  consonants: 
postdate,  -er,  postcommunion  (but  post-scriptum  with  ^sounded);  so 
before  s  in  Potsdam,  mets,  entremets,  rets,  puits,  Nuits,  je  mets,  bats, 
v^ts,  admets,  etc.;  and  before  z:  Retz,  Metz,  Feletz,  Coblentz,  Seltz, 
Hertz.  It  is  sounded  in  Austerlitz,  Str^litz,  and  similar  words, 
quartz,  etc.    Th  is  silent  in  asthme,  atjthmatique,  islhmc,  isthmique. 
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T  is  fiiknt  as  a  rule  in  conjugational  endings :  ainudt^  £iut,  fan- 
drait,  aient,  craint,  craignant,  feint,  etc.;  so  at  the  end  of  flobstantives 
and  adjectives  after  vowels  and  najsals  in  the  endings  atj  etj  it,  otj  ut^ 
aity  oUy  uU,  anly  enl,  uUy  aiiUf  emt,  oint,  etc 

It  is  heard  in  Latin  forms,  like  exeat,  vivat,  acoeasit,  et  cetera, 
d^bet^  deficit,  etc;  in  proper  names,  like  Achmet,  Albret,  Danet, 
Huet^  Japet,  Japhet,  Youet,  le  Lot,  Belz^but ;  in  £eit,  mat,  pat  {game 
cf  che8$\  fret,  net,  huit  (in  huit;  t  is  silent  before  an  associated  word 
beginning  with  a  consonant,  or  h  ''aspirate"),  aoikt,  coiit,  grout,  but, 
chut,  lut,  rut,  rit,  subit,  prurit,  pr^t^rit^  dot;  so  in  iait  (Jact)f  and 
soit  {beilf) 

It  is  usually  silent  when  final  after  other  consonants.  It  is  sounded 
in  inexact,  compact,  contact,  exact,  tact,  abject,  correct,  incorrect, 
direct,  indirect,  infect,  intellect,  strict,  succinct,  moult,  apt,  rapt, 
sept  (treated  like  huit),  concept,  hast,  est,  ouest,  lest,  zest,  le  zist  et 
le  zest,  est,  smalt,  Brest,  Pest,  Saint-Priest,  Alost^  Aost^  Saint-Just, 
Bamerelt,  leBelt,  Soult. 

In  words  in  -epect  (=spec) :  respect 

Tk  final  is  heard,  except  in  Goth,  Ostrogoth,  Visigoth. 

Ihubk  i  is  usually  heard  but  once ;  in  foreign  words  sometimes 
twice :  quintetto,  tutti,  Algarotti,  etc ;  so  in  atdque,  atticisme,  gut- 
tural, littoral,  litt^raire,  litterateur,  pittoresque,  battologie,  guttif^re, 
littorelle.     T'm  pavof  (papaver),  loriot,  has  been  added. 

D  is  silent  before  final  «  in  lands,  remords,  lods,  and  in  the  second 
person  singular  of  verbs  in  drt,  AVhen  final,  it  is  silent  in  nearly  all 
true  French  words  (except  aud).  In  foreign  proper  names  and  words, 
it  is  heard :  «phod,  the  Biblical  names  Gad,  Nembrod,  Obed,  David; 
80  Talmud,  Bagdad,  Alfred,  le  Cid,  Bonald,  Gothland,  etc 

It  is  rarely  doubled,  and  when  so  treated  is  heard  twice,  though 
less  uniformly  and  decidedly  in  common  speech :  Edda,  addition. 

S  medial  said  final  is  silent  before  c  (f) :  sc^ne,  science,  obscene,  las- 
cif;  adolescent,  oeciller.  So  before  the  sibilant  ch  (English  ah) :  schisme, 
Schafibuse,  meschef  (written  m^chef  usually);  in  compounds  of 
proper  names  with  des  (the  article):  Descartes,  Destouches,  Des- 
mouHns,  Despr^aux;  and  in  other  words  with  the  article  and  posses- 
sive :  lesquels,  desquelles,  mesdames,  mesdemoiselles ;  in  the  syllable 
du  before  j:  disjoindre,  with  derivatives;  in  registre  (also  r^tre), 
with  derivatives;  in  est  (verb),  festoyer,  testonner,  jurisdiction, 
J^us-Oirist  (not  in  le  Christ) ;  and  in  a  larg«  number  of  proper 
names  with  etymologically  justified  or  interloping  «,  (especially,  be- 
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fore  n,  m,  ly  p,  (, «,  q;  rarely  before  other  consonants) :  Asni^res,  Coes- 
non,  Duchesne,  Le  Quesnoy,  Meusnier,  Bosny ; — Belesme,  Nismes ; — 
I'IhIc,  Netjle,  Praslm; — Creepy,  Laubespine,  I'Hospital; — La  Forest, 
Le  Nostre,  Lestoile,  Menestrier ; — DuguescUn,  Levesque,  De  Maistre; 
— Voges,  Hesdin.  (Of.  i«le,  aiale,  etc.,  in  English).  In  modem 
French,  the  silent  8  has  been  very  generally  rejected. 

iS final  of  verbal  and  nominal  inflections  is  silent ;  as,  avons,  con- 
rus,  hommes,  enfants,  bons,  grands,  mes,  sea,  lesquels,  plusieurs;  except 
iu  the  plurals  us,  mceurS)  gens  (as  with  the  singular  sens,  commonly 
only  when  there  is  a  pause) ;  so  tons  standing  alone. 

Finally,  8  is  silent  in  the  great  majority  of  words  when  standing 
at  the  end. 

It  is  heard  in  a  number  of  French  and  foreign  proper  names,  like 
Amasias,  Ag^ilas,  Athamas,  Atlas,  Bias,  Damas,  Ladislas,  Agnes, 
C^r^  Verr^,  Adonis,  Amadis,  Eleusis,  S^iramis,  Tanais,  D^los, 
Lesbos,  Andalous,  Atticus,  Germanicus,  V^nus,  Arons,  le  Camoens, 
Worms,  Ctoops,  Mars, — Bazas,  le  Calvados,  Lions,  Mons,  Nyons, 
lyArgens,  Rheims,  Nuits,  Cloris,  Genlis,  Vaugelas,  Sieves  (=«iese), 
Duels,  la  Lis ;  so  in  many  scientific  and  technical  expressions :  ra- 
chitis, lapis,  trichiasis,  forceps,  biceps,  etc.;  and  in  many  common 
words,  like  alo^,  as,  atlas,  blocus,  cens,  fils,  laps,  mais,  mars,  obus, 
omnibus,  os,  ours,  parisis  (sou),  r^bus,  relaps,  vis,  lis  (not  in  fleor 
de  lis),  h^las,  jadis,  gratis,  bis,  ^  (en  les),  plus  (before  a  pause  or 
with  following  que:  plus  que  vous,  plus-que-par-fait),  plus-petition, 
etc. 

\\Tien  doubkdj  8  is  (according  to  some)  heard  but  once,  except  in 
uncommon  words  like  transsubstantiation,  etc. 

Z  final  is  usually  silent  in  French  words :  it  is  sounds  f  in  Luz, 
Khodez,  Alvarez,  (xjrtez,  etc. ;  so  after  t  in  Metz,  quartz,  and  foreign 
proper  names.     It  is  sounded  z  in  gaz. 

Double  z  occurs  in  Italian  words:  lazzi,  etc 

A''i8  silent  in  jouxte,  dixmc,  dixmer;  in  proper  names,  like  Dix- 
mude,  Sixfour,  etc.;  when  final,  in  words  in  otx,  auz^  eux,  arj,  oux: 
paix,  faux,  chaux,  vieux,  mieux,  voix,  noix,  Foix,  ^poux,  Morlaix, 
Clairvaux,  Roncevaux,  Bayeux,  Dreux,  Foix,  etc.;  so  as  a  plural 
h\p[\ :  maux,  etc. 

In  Aix,  T  is  pronounced  h;  in  Aix-la-Chapelle,  it  is  «;  in  Tile 
d' Aix,  it  is  silent,  according  to  one  grammarian ;  according  to  others, 
X  in  Aix  is  always  equal  to  «. 

-Y,  associated  with  jj,  has  the  sound  of  doubleeciiby'CoQ^te  «s 
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the  last  element  of  the  x  (ki)  is  concerned ;  hence,  this  »-element 
of  X  ~  A»  is  silent  before  a  following  p;  exciter,  etc.  ( =  ekciter,  not 
eksciter). 

J  is  never  silent. 

ly.  The  gutturals,  e^  k,  q^  ch,  g,  h,  y, 

C  medial  is  silent,  according  to  some,  in  arctique,  antartique ;  in 
amict  and  instinct;  sometimes  in  distinct;  and  in  lacs,  entrelacs, 
^hecs,  je,  tu  vaincs,  convaincs,  etc. 

C final  is  silent  in  words  in  anc:  banc,  blanc,  flanc,  franc  (not  in 
Franc) ;  in  clerc,  mauclerc,  mere,  Leclerc,  accroc,  raccroc,  escroc,  croc, 
broc  {vooden  jug:  not  in  broc,  api/),  marc,  place  S.-Marc,  cotignac 
(not  Cotignac),  estomac,  eric,  ^pic  in  porc-^pic,  jonc,  igonc,  tronc, 
caoutchouc,  pore,  vainc,  convainc,  etc. 

In  some  of  these,  e  is  audible  in  certain  combinations. 

Tabac  and  arsenic  have  silent  c  in  ordinary  speech ;  so  becjaune 
(also  b^jaune),  bee  d'&ne,  are-boutcr  and  derivatives,  arc-doubleau, 
are-droit,  arc-rampant.  C  in  done  is  heard  only  when  the  word 
stands  emphatically  at  the  head  of  the  sentence,  or  in  liaison. 

Ch  guttural  (=ik)  is  silent  only  in  almanach,  but  is  heard  in  com- 
binations: almanach  int^ressant. 

Q  b  silent  in  the  plural  coqs  and  in  cinq,  before  consonants. 

Cky  cqy  and  cc  are  all  to  be  regarded  as  geminations  of  the  guttural 
e.  Ono  c  only  is  heard  :  aeeabler,  acqu^rir,  Necker.  Both  gutturals 
are  heard  exceptionally  in  foreign  words  like  peccata ;  so  in  peccable, 
peccant,  peccadille,  Piccadilly. 

In  accepter,  succ^er,  both  k  and  s  sounds  are  heard. 

G  medial  is  silent  in  Magdeleine  (also  Madeleine),  Magdelonettes 
(prison  in  Paris),  doigt,  vingt,  and  derivatives,  Oingt,  legs  (—16), 
pr^legs,  sangstie,  tungstate,  tungst^ne,  -tique;  before  n  in  Clugny, 
R^piard,  Regnault,  signet.  Compile,  Augsbourg  (=6zbour),bourg8 
(g  audible  in  singular). 

G  final  is  commonly  silent,  especially  after  nasal  sounds  (as  also  in 
the  middle  of  words),  and  in  the  endings  erg^  ourg  (Berg  and  bourg 
excepted).  It  is  heard  in  words  in  ag:  zigzag;  joug,  whig;  in  some 
proper  names  and  foreign  words  after  vowels :  Canning,  Young,  pon- 
ding, rang,  sang ;  sometimes  in  long,  in  connected  dbcourse. 

Double  gh  sounded  g:  agglutiner,  agglom^rer.  In  Reggio,  arpeg- 
gio, and  other  Italian  words,  gg  is  sounded  c{j.  In  suggestion,  sug- 
g^rer,  the  first  g  is  sounded  gh,  the  second  J.         Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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SYLLABLES  AND  DIVISION  OF  SYLLABLEa 

13.  Open  syllables  eud  in  vowels  or  diphthongs ;  close 
syllables,  in  a  consonant  or  combination  of  consonan ts.  Syl- 
lables ending  in  mute  e  are  usually  fqninine;  all  others  are 
inasculine.  Syllabic  division  of  polysyllabic  words  in  speech, 
and  generally  in  composition,  has  regard  not  to  the  separa- 
tion of  stem  from  inflectional  ending,  or  in  compounds,  of 
word  from  word,  but  to  convenience  of  sound.  This  some- 
times depends  on  physiological  reasons,  sometimes  on  sim- 
ple custom.  In  compounds,  where  the  elements  of  compo- 
sition are  still  felt,  French  follows  the  etymology  in  dividing 
syllables :  mal-honn^te,  roal-heureuse,  in-octavo.  With  in 
and  ex  before  vowels,  division  in  composition  is  avoided. 


DIVISION  OF  SYLLABLEa 

(1 .)  Undiphthongated  voweU  make  two  syllables ;  Phaon  ( — Pha-on), 
Zuaim  (— Zua-im). 

(2.)  A  eonaonaat  between  two  vowels  belongs  to  the  last  (silent  h 
is  not  counted) :  g^n^-ro^i-t^,  a-veugle,  i-nau-gu-ra-tion,  ma^lheur, 
bie-nheureux.    Cf.  Latin  a-mo,  etc. 

(3.)  The  c»mbined  mute  and  liquid  consonantu^  pi,  hi,  cl,  gl,  pr^  br, 
fr  (phr\  tTy  dry  er  (Jtr,  cAr),  gr,  gn,  are  not  diyided :  ^plu-cher,  a-gneau, 
a-gr^ble,  E-phra-im,  ^-bloii-ir,  ^lair,  etc.  The  Latin  goes  still 
farther;  cf.  a-ptus,  a-ctus,  mole^us,  a^sper,  a-gno-sco,  etc;  Aria- 
dne, A-tlas  (Greek  words). 

When  gn  is  not  mouille,  it  is  divided :  Prog-n^. 

(4.)  As  a  rule,  (too  amsonanU  or  double  consona/nU  (the  combinations 
alK)ve  excepted)  are  divided  between  syllables:  ad-mirer,  protec- 
teiir,  fer-mcr,  as-pect,  ^tour-dir,  augmen-ter,  ac-c^,  Em-ma. 

X  cannot  be  divided  in  writing,  though  it  may  be  in  pronunda- 
tion:  examen  (r^^-zamen). 

Nasal  n  and  m,  as  integral  parts  of  the  nasal  vowels,  are  not 
reckoned  in  the  numbering  of  consonants :  fonc-tion,  pr&omp-tion, 
coemp-tion,  mdtemj>-sycose.  Pronunciation  here  is  often  at  variance 
with  syllabic  division ;  so,  also,  in  the  words  in  which  die  letters  pn 
come  together:  diap-noique,  etc.  Digitized  by L^OOglC 
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(5.)  When  there  are  three  coneonant8f  the  last  i^o  of  which  belong 
to  .the  inBeparable  combinations  bly  pr^  etc.  (see  3),  the  first  goes 
with  the  first  syllable,  the  other  two  with  the  last :  ar-brisseau,  per- 
clus,  res-triction,  etc 

(6.)  In  other  triple  combinaiiona  of  cansonantsj  the  reference  of  the 
two  last  to  the  succeediiu^  syllable  depends  essentially  uponSrhether 
they  are  allowed  to  begin  a  French  syllable.  If  the  middle  conso- 
nant is  8f  it  usually  ends  the  first  syllable :  abs-tenir,  ob^-cur  (but 
ob-sc^e),  ob-stin^  sub-stance  (Acad.). 

f7.)  Four  con8onaiUs  are  generally  equally  divided.  Medial  < 
here  is  somewhat  uncertain :  abs-traction,  ob-«truer  (Acad.). 


LIAISON. 

14.  Words  are  regarded  as  units  both  in  their  meaning 
and  in  their  accent.  The  many-syllabled  word  finds  unity 
in  one  predominant  accent  or  tone.  French,  more  than 
any  other  language,  loses  sight  of  the  individual  word  and 
its  accent  (always  on  the  last  full  or  masculine  syllable  of 
the  word),  and  blends  them  with  the  sentence  or  its  clauses, 
simultaneously >  by  one  predominant  accent  upon  the  last 
full  syllable  of  the  last  word,  giving  these  clauses  such  unity 
that  a  series  of  ideas  becomes  an  equally  flowing  series  of 
syllables  which,  loosely  distributed,  conclude  with  the  chief 
accent  of  the  final  word  Word-accent,  such  as  lists  of  words 
in  a  dictionary  possess  individually,  thus  becomes  merged 
in  sentence-accent,  the  infinite  play  and  variation  of  which 
.  is  one  of  the  chief  beauties  of  the  French  language.  (Cf  the 
so-called  "upward  inflection*'  of  the  English).  With  this 
sentence-accent  is  connected  the  vnion  (liaison)  of  words,  by 
which  groups  of  associated  words  are  bound  closely  together, 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  vowels  and  consonants  in  the 
mechanism  of  speech.  Letters,  silent  when  words  stand 
alone,  revive  in  liaison,  and  recover  something  of  their 
ori^nal  value.  The  principle  of  liaison  (  =  ligationem, 
binding)  can  be  traced  bnck  at  least  to  the  sixteenth  century. 
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RULES  FOR  LIAISOy. 


(1.)  Sounded  final  eonaonants  are  carried  over  to  following  words 
beginning  with  a  vowel  or  silent  A;  il  fait  un  vent  d'ouest  ^pou van- 
table  (=fai-t'un  vent  d'oues-t*  4pouvantable). 

(2.)  Syllables  ending  in  tnuU  Cy  preceded  by  a  consonant,  are  car- 
ried over  to  a  following  vowel  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  sylla- 
bication :  le  genre  humain  (:=gen-r*humain),  quatre  arbres  (^:qua- 
tr*  arbres). 

The  elision  of  vowels  before  vowels  and  silent  A  belongs  under  this 
head :  so  mute  e  in  je,  me,  te,  le,  se,  ce,  ne,  que,  de,  before  vowels;  in 
more  restricted  measure  e  in  quoique,  puisque,  lorsque,  jusque  ( jusqu*- 
i,-ici,  etc.),  entre  (in  entr*  autres,  entr'eux,  s'entr* aider,  etc);  some- 
times in  centre  (contr'amiral^^contro-amiral,  Acad.),  presque  in 
prcsqu'ile,  quelque  in  quelqu'un,  etc. 

In  si  (Old  French,  se,  si)  i  is  rejected  before  il,  ils  (not  before  elle, 
elles) ;  so  a  in  the  article  and  pronoun  before  other  vowels. 

All  these  elisions,  indicated  by  the  apostrophe,  come  out  in  rapid 
speech  and  the  close  union  of  words  (but  not,  for  example,  in  rends- 
le  avec  usure,  etc.) ;  they  are  arbitrarily  limited  to  a  small  number 
of  words,  and  inconsistently  employed.  In  fact,  there  is  no  differ- 
ence between  these  elisions  and  the  elimination  of  muU  t  in  ordinary 
liaison. 

Tlie  Old  French  did  not  know  the  apostrophe,  elided  other  vowels 
extensively,  and  joined  the  consonant  to  the  vowel  of  the  following 
worJ  :  rest,  (—c'est),  quanquele  ataint  (^=quanqu'ele  ataint),  commest 
(   -coram' est),  mamie  (-^ma  amie),  samour,  sonneur,  etc. 

The  apostrophe  is  erroneously  employed  in  grand'm^re,  grand*- 
cbambre,  etc.,  grand"  being  from  a  class  of  adjectives  in  Latin  which 
ended  in  -is  without  distinction  of  gender  for  masculine  and  femi- 
nine. It  came  over  into  French  correctly  as  grand  simply,  the  e 
(represented  by  the  apostrophe)  having  been  ignorantly  introduced 
late  to  make  the  adjective  correspond  in  form  with  the  class  of  bon, 
bonne  (—bonus,  bona),  which  distinguished  the  genders.  i>'  here  is 
not  heard  in  pronunciation. 

(3.)  Words  ending  in  mute  c,  followed  by  words  beginning  with  a 
vowel,  suffer  elision  of  the  e  only ;  the  vowel  or  diphthong  preced- 
inir  being  distinctly  uttered,  and  thus  gliding  over  to  the  following 
word  :  une  vie  obscure  (-^vf -obscure) ;  on  joue  aux  cartes^^on  joii*- 
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Vowel-collision  in  a  clause  without  liaiscmj  etc.,  produces  hiatus. 
This  is  generally  avoided  in  poetry  and  in  careful  prose,  though  the 
language  of  common  life  is  more  negligent. 

(4)  The  naecU  sounds  before  a  following  vowel  are  as  a  rule  con- 
sidered incapable  of  liaison;  hiatus  exists.  Tliis  is  the  case  with 
the  nasal  vowels  ending  in  m.  Those  ending  in  n  combine  with  a 
following  syllable  in  a  few  cases  of  attributive  words  intimately 
associated.  Here  belong :  certain,  lointain,  soudain,  souverain,  vain, 
villain,  plein,  ancien,  divin,  malin,  mon,  ton,  son,  bon,  uu,  aucun, 
coromun,  importun,  opportun,  on,  rien,  bien,  en,  non. 

The  nasal  pronunciation  is  then  undecided,  and  the  vowel  sound, 
seeking  to  disappear  in  a  consonant  «,  takes  to  some  extent  the  col- 
oring of  the  vowel  preceding  the  n:  hence,  in  on  the  o-sound,  in  ain, 
ein,  icTiy  the  e-sound,  in  un  the  eu-sound,  or  even  u-sound  (in  Paris) 
become  predominant:  certaine  hauteur  (=certain'nauteur),  en  plein 
air  (=en  plein' nair),  (^est  un  enfant  bien  flev^  (=bien'n^lev4),  un 
bon  ^poux  (=bon'n^poux),  non  occupy  (^=non'noccup^),  etc 

(5.)  JSUaU  final  consonants  reappear  in  liaison  with  following  words 
when  the  association  is  intimate.  Such  arc  associations  of  attribute 
with  substantive,  adverb  with  verb,  adjective,  or  adverb,  preposition 
with  its  case,  conjunction  (except  et)  with  its  clause  or  sentence, 
verb  with  its  object,  subject  with  its  verb. 

Behabk. — Going  into  particulars  here  is  beyond  the  sphere  of 
grammar,  and  belongs  to  rhetoric.  Liaison  was  formerly  rarer  than 
aX  present :  hence,  Les  £tA-Unis,  not  Les  £t4-z-Unis. 

(6.)  In  liaison,  final  .consonants  carried  over  undergo  certain 
changes  in  pronunciation. 

A.  Changes  of  sounded  final  consonants: 

O  approximates  k:  un  joug  insupportable  ( =::jou-k'  insupport- 
able). 

8f  X  (=«,  f ),  are  changed  to  a,  except  in  fils,  lis,  vis,  etc.,  six,  dix 
(substantively  used) ;  z  {=l:s,  kg)  is  changed  to  gz:  Beatrix  est  n^e  en 
Espagne  (=BeatriVest,  etc.);  dix  arpents  (—di-z'arpents) ;  Pollux 
^tait  frfire  de  Castor  (=Pollu-gz'6tait,  etc.). 

B.  Changes  of  siUtU  final  consonants: 

D  is  changed  to  t;  SyX  (=^«,  jr \  are  changed  to  z;  f  in  numeral  neuf, 
as  attribute  of  a  substantive,  is  changed  to  r;  p]ntend-il  ?  (=enten- 
t*il),  un  profond  abime  (— profon-t*-a-l)lme),  depuis  un  si^le  (-«lc- 
pui-z'un,  etc.),  deux  hommes  (=:deu-z'hommes),  neuf  enfants  (=^neu- 
V'enfants),  quand  il  vient  (quan-t'-il  vient).  ^ 
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Licdson  was  known  in  Latin ;  it  was  much  employed  in  poetry  to 
prevent  hiatus,  and  before  initial  vowels,  even  where  an  h  preceded 
them. 

Both  short  and  long  final  vowels  (a,  e,  t,  o,  u;  also,  with  following 
m)  were  elided ;  cf.  Usque  ade6  turb&tur  (Virg.  Eel.  1, 12) ;  Tutlmda 
via  4st  (Georg.  3,  8),  T6Uere  hum6  (ib.  9). 


FRENCH  PRONUNCIATION  OF  LATIN. 

15.  The  chief  variations  from  the  native  pronunciation 
are  as  follows: 

(1.)  All  c's  are  pronounced  as  if  accented:  leo,  Nero. 
(2.)  The  "nasal  vowels"  are  avoided  :  totum,  leonem. 
(3.)  Final  consonants  are  distinctly  pronounced :  grandis,  malus. 
(4.)  The  tt  is  sounded  in  equiis,  etc. 

(5.)  The  accent  is  inaccurately  laid  on  vUimalt  instead  of  penult. 
Many  Latin  words  are  still  only  half  naturalized :  album,  accessit, 
vivat,  eta 

AVOIDANCE  OF  HIATUS. 

Hiatus  is  avoided  (1)  by  elision ;  (2)  by  V  before  <m  ;  (3)  by  s  added 
to  the  imperative:  parle«-en  ;  (4)  by  <  between  hyphens  in  the  inter- 
rogative form  of  the  verb:  parle-<-il?  (if  the  verb  end  in  a  vowel) ; 
(6)  by  monj  tony  aon^  before  feminine  words. beginning  with  a  vowel 
or  sUent  h;  (6)  by  6c/,  /oi,  mol,  vieU^  nouvelj  before  masculine  words 
beginning  with  a  vowel  or  silent  h;  (7)  by  cet  before  vowels  and 
iilent  h. 
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ETYMOLOGY. 


The  following  condensed  sketch  of  the  French  grammatical  forms 
IS  given  for  convenience  of  reference  as  an  accompaniment  to  the 
Syntax. 

THE  ARTICLE. 

16.   THE  DEFINITE  ARTICLE. 
SiNQULAK.  PlUEAL. 

Masc  le,  (    Y  before  a  vowel,    )  les, 

y  the.  the. 


Fem.   la, 


or 
silent  h. 


les, 


CONTRACTIONS    OP  THE  DEFINITE  ARTICLE. 

SiKouLAR.  Plural. 

du=dele,    of  the,  des=de  les,    of  the, 

au^=  ^  le,    to  the,  aux=  IL  les,    to  the, 

17.   THE  INDEFINITE   ARTICLE. 

Masc.    un,    an, 
Fem.    une,    a. 

18.   THE   PARTITIVE  ARTICLE. 

(SomCf  etc.) 


Singular. 

Plural. 

before  " 

Masc  du,    Fem.  de  la, 

der 

vowel, 

Masc.       des. 

de,              de. 

d' 

or 

■    and     de  (d'),    sarrx, 
Fem.     k  des 

Hdu,          Udela, 

iLdel' 

silent 
h. 

The  Partitive  "Article"  is  de  simply: 

(1.)  After  all  substantives  and  adverbs  of  quantity  and  measure: 
pea,  moins,  plus,  trop,  tant,  autant,  beaucoup,  combien,  assez. 

(2.)  After  all  adverbs  of  negation :  pas,  point,  gu^re,  jamais,  rien, 
plus. 

(3.)  When  the  partitive  noun  is  preceded  by  an  adjective,  de  alone 
is  used,  except  when  noun  and  adjective  form  but  one  word:  du 
petit-lait,  du  bon  sens,  etc  Du  vin,  assez  de  vin,  de  bon  vin,  des 
enfants,  k  des  enfants,  k  du  fer,  de  Tencre,  etc 
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THE  NOUN. 

PLURAL   OF   NOUNS. 

19.  General  rule : 

Add  s  to  Singular :  le  verre,  les  vetres. 

20.  Special  rules : 

(1.)  Add  z  to  all  nouns  in  auy  eu,  and  to  seven  noons  in  ou:  bijou, 
caillou,  chouy  genou,  hibou,  joigou,  pou. 

(2.)  Change  al  to  aux:  cheval,  chevaux  (except  bal,  bocal,  cal,  car- 
naval,  r^gal,  aval,  caracal,  narval,  nopal,  pal,  serval). 

(3.)  Change  ail  to  cuix  in  bail,  corail,  ^mail,  plumail,  soupirail, 
vantail,  vitrail. 

(4.)  Leave  nouns  in  «,  a,  i,  unchanged:  les  nez,  les  gaz,  les  fils; 
and  leave  foreign  nouns  unchanged:  les  Te-Deum,  post-scriptum, 
ex-voto,  eoce-homo. 

(5.)  Naturalized  foreign  words  take  s: 

(a.)  English :  whig,  tory,  verdict,  jury,  lady,  constable,  bill,  budget, 
bifteck,  toast,  yacht. 

(b.)  Latin :  album,  agenda,  accessit,  alm^  apart^,  d^bet,  av^  com- 
pendium, crit^rium,  dictum,  deficit,  duo,  duplicata,  factum,  facto- 
tum, finale,  folio,  forum,  impromptu,  museum,  memento,  palladium, 
quid  pro  quo,  pensum,  sp^imen,  visa,  ultimatum. 

(c.)  Spanish:  hidalgo,  embargo,  alguazil. 

(d.)  Italian:  bravo,  concerto,  alto,  domino,  num^ro,  oratorio, 
op^ra,  piano,  t^nor,  trio,  soprano,  z^ro. 

Carbonaro,  concetto,  dilettante,  lazzarone,  lazzo,  quintetto,  take 
Italian  plural  t. 

(6.)  Indcclinables  take  no  s:  les  quand,  les  si  (i/,  etc.). 

(7.)  Proper  names  of  persons,  as  such,  likewise  take  no  $:  les  Ba- 
con, Comeille,  Racine,  Pitt,  etc. 

(8.)  Proper  names  take  plural  s: 

(a.)  When  they  are  equivalent  to  common  nouns,  designating 
classes :  les  C^sars,  ces  Pomp^  les  Cic^rons,  etc. 

(b.)  When  standing  for  the  works  of  painters,  poets,  engravers, 
etc. :  den  Raphaels,  Ovids,  etc. 

(c.)  When  representing  well-known  families :  les  Bourbons,  Napo- 
leons, C^ars,  Tudors,  Stuarts,  S^leucides,  Abbassides,  Cond&,  Cu- 
rinces,  ll^raclides,  Gracques,  Guises,  Macchaldes,  P^lides,  Horaces, 
r^lopides,  P^pius,  Ptolomto,  Plantagenets,  Scipions,  e^p. 
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(9.)  Double  plurals : 

SlNQULAB.  PLCBAIi. 

aieul,  grandfather,  I  ^«"^  gran^aihers, 

1  del  nib/  Aeoccn.      1^®^  pu*«re^,  iesters,  climate. 

r  Geils  de  boeuf,  round  windows, 
oeil,  eye, .    .    .    .  •<  oeils  de  chat,  precious  stones. 
[  yeux,  eyes, 

{travails,  1,  oMcud  reports; 
2,  shoeing  instruments, 
travaux,  works. 

(10.)  Plural  of  compound  nouns:  Nouns  and  adjectives  only  plu- 
ralize: 

(a.)  Both  terms  pluralize  if  both  are  nouns  not  separated  by  a 
preposition :  les  choux-fleurs,  loups-garous. 

Except  des  H6tels-Dieu,  timbres-poete,  colin-maillard,  bains-marie. 

(b.)  Both  pluralize  if  one  is  a  noun  and  the  other  an  adjective  : 
grands-pdres,  gardes-forestiers,  beaux-fr^res,  etc 

Except  grand'mdres,  grand'messcs,  grand'tantes,  terrepleins,  and  a 
few  others  with  grand'. 

(c)  If  a  preposition  intervenes,  the  first  noun  only  takes  plural 
sign :  chefe  d'ceuvre,  arcs-en-ciel. 

Except  des  t^te-i-t^e,  coq-k-l'&ne,  pied-J^-terre. 

(d.)  The  second  word  takes  plural  sign  if  preceded  by  a  preposi- 
tion, or  indeclinable  prefix :  avant-coureurs,  co-propri^taires,  vice- 
rois.  This  rule  is  often  violated :  Cf.  des  arridre-ban,  des  apr^midi, 
des  contre-jour,  des  sous-pied,  des  entre-sol  (so  written  in  the  plural 
by  some). 

(e.)  The  second  word  takes  plural  sign  when  the  two,  from 
frequent  usage,  form  a  single  word :  des  tire-bottes,  porte-manteaux, 
porte-feuilles,  garde-fous,  passe-ports,  garde-robes,  bouche-trous. 

(f.)  Both  words  are  unchanged : 

(1.)  When  the  noun  is  abstract :  des  rabat-joie,  des  gftte-m^tier. 

(2.)  When  the  noun  indicates  material :  des  brise-glace,  des  gagne- 
pain,  des  caille-lait. 

(3.)  When  the  noun  expresses  but  one  thing:  des  casse-t^,  des 
abat-vent,  des  cr6ve-coeur,  des  reveii-matin.  des  ayant-droit,  des 
coupe-gorge. 
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Remabk. — When  garde  is  a  substantive,  representing  a  person,  it 
takes  8;  the  noun  following  generally  takes  s,  except  when  it  repre- 
sents but  one  thing:  des  gardes-magasins  (warehoua&^men)j  gardes- 
malades  (siclMiursea) ;  but,  des  gardes- vaisselle  (pUUe-keeper),  gardes- 
marine  (midshipTnen). 

If  the  noun  expresses  plurality,  it  has  t  in  both  numbers:  des 
cssuie-mains,  cure-dents,  gobe-mouches. 

Demi  {hay )  never  takes  «  in  compounds :  des  demi-dieux.  Pecul- 
iar are:  un  cent-suisse  -s,  des  cent-suiase;  un  chevau-l^r,  un 
chevaux-l^r,  des  chevau-l^gers,  des  chevaux-l^ers;  un  blanc- 
seing,  des  blancs-seings,  des  bianc-seings. 

Compounds  composed  of  indeclinables  do  not  take  s:  des  passe- 
partout (verb  and  adverb),  des  pour-boire  (preposition  and  verb). 

Note. — ^The  dictionaries  must  be  consulted  for  lists  of  nouns  used 
only  in  the  plural,  and  those  that  vary  in  meaning  in  the  singular 
and  plural. 

GENDER  OF  NOUNS. 

I.  Gender  Determined  by  Meaninq. 

21.  Masculine: 

(1.)  Names  of  males,  human  and  animal :  homme,  cheval,  lion, 
aieul ;  except  la  sentinelle,  recrue.  B^,  pratique,  connaiaBaQce, 
victirae,  flftte,  apply  to  either  sex. 

(2.)  Trees,  shrubs,  metals:  fer,  bouleau,  4glantier;  except  Taub^ 
pine,  viome,  yeuse,  ^pine,  vigne,  ronce. 

(3.)  Days,  seasons,  months:  f^vrier,  lundi,  4i6\  except  la  Saints 
Jean  (=f(&te  de  Saint-Jean),  la  Saint-Martin,  la  Noel  (masculine 
without  the  article),  la  mi-aotit,  mi-septembre  (mid-Augusty  etc.), 

(4.)  Winds,  points  of  the  compass :  le  nord,  le  z^phir ;  except  la 
mousson,  brisc,  bise,  tramontane. 

(5.)  Mountains :  le  V^uve,  Mont  Blanc ;  except  plural  names  of 
mountains,  which  are  feminine :  les  Andes,  Alpes. 

(6.)  Infinitives,  adjectives,  and  indeclinables  substantively  used : 
le  si,  le  non,  le  manger,  etc. ;  except  T^carlate. 

(7.)  Countries,  towns,  rivers,  ending  in  consonants  or  a  vowel 
(except  mtUe  e) :  Br^il,  Portugal,  Londres,  Danube ;  except  Albion, 
Franche-Comt^  AthSnes,  Babel,  Dion,  Jerusalem,  Naples,  Tyr, 
Treves,  Lahn,  Tweed,  Neiss,  Theiss,  Lys. 

Remark. — Rivers  in  a  final  are  feminine :  la  Duna,  la  N^va ;  ex- 
cept le  Volga,  le  Parana,  le  Xanmra. 
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22.  Feminine: 

(1.)  Females:  femme,  lionne,  tante,  poule. 

(2.)  Arts,  sciences,  virtues,  vices:  philosophie,  peinture,  po^e, 
modestie ;  taxtifi  le  courage,  ^isme,  vice. 

(3.)  Countries,  towns,  rivers,  in  e  mtUe:  Borne,  France,  Seine, 
Loire ;  ezeept  le  Bengale,  Maine,  Mexique,  Hanovrey  P^oponn^ ; 
and  all  nouns  in  shire:  Lancashire;  le  Caire,  le  H4vre;  le  Tigre, 
Tibre,  Borysth^ne,  Danube,  Rh6ne,  Gange,  Tage,  ^re. 

Bemark. — Names  of  towns  are  often  made  feminine  with  ville 
understood:  Cf.  (la  ville)  Moscow,  Smolensk.  Names  of  towns  rep- 
resenting their  population  are  masculine :  tout  Bome  le  sait. 


n.  Gender  Detebmined  bt  Ending. 

23.  General  rule : 

(1.)  Nouns  are  masculine  when  they  end  in  a  consonant,  a  diph- 
thong, or  a  vowel,  except  e  muU, 

(2.)  Nouns  are  feminine  when  they  end  in  e  mtOe. 

24.  Special  rules : 
A.  Masculine: 

(1.)  Nouns  in  6,  e,  (2,  g,  A,  k,  I,  p,  y,  y,  «,  final. 

(2.)  Most  nouns  in  x;  except  la  chauz,  feux,  perdrix,  croix,  poix, 
Toix,  paix,  toux,  noix. 

(3.)  Nouns  in  -age  (from  Latin,  -aiieum,  or  -agium):  le  voyage, 
courage.  Gage,  rage,  image,  nage,  page,  plage,  ambage,  are  feminine 
(from  caveam,  rabiem,  etc.). 

(4.)  Nouns  in  -^ge  (Latin  -^gium) :  le  college,  pi^ge. 

(5.)  Most  nouns  in  -^  (not  U):  le  derg^,  n^glig^;  except DdJ^ifi^ 
Niob^  Peych^  and  a  few  names  of  persons. 

(6.)  The  following  nouns  in  U:  comity,  comt^  arr^t^,  p&t^,  traits, 
th^  c6t^  ^t^  apart^.  All  others  in  ^  are  feminine:  la  beauty  bont^, 
vioomt^  etc. 

(7.)  Nouns  in  4e  and  -re,  preceded  by  a  consonant,  and  nouns  in 
-«fc  (Latin  -eutus,  -culum) :  sable,  verre,  chifire,  article,  miracle,  seigle, 
trouble ;  except  la  terre,  huttre,  serre. 

(8.)  Nouns  in  -aame  (&me)  and  -isme  (tme;  Latin  -asmuSj  -itmus; 
Greek  -tcfto^) ;  socialisme,  enthousiasme,  C3rnicisme. 

(9.)  Nouns  in  -tme,  -ume  (iroia  Latin  neuters  in  -imen^  -umen) : 
crime,  volume.  Nouns  in  -tone  (from  Latin  -vdinem)^  are  feminine : 
amertume,  coutume,  enclume,  4cume  (old  H.  G.  sci^m).  ^    jOOqIc 
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(10.)  Nouns  in  -isU  (Latin  -tsto,  Greek  -umK'):  artiste,  annaliste. 
The  same  termination  or  ending  is  sometimes  applied  to  femiuiue 
names. 
(11.)  Nouns  in  -Sme  (-ome),  -^mSf-hne:  bapt^me,  fant^me,  atome. 
(12.)  Most  nouns  in  a;  except  s^pia,  veranda,  villa,  camarilla. 

Most  nouns  in  i;  except  merci,  loi,  foi,  fourmi,  parol,  aprds- 

midL 
Most  nouns  in  o/  cxeept  virago. 
Most  nouns  in  u  or  eau;  except  vertu,  bru,  peau,  tribu,  glu, 

eau. 
Most  nouns  in//  except  clef^  nef,  soil 
Most  nouns  in  m  and  n;  except  faim,  main,  fin. 
Most  nouns  in  r  and  s;  except  cour,  tour,  mer,  chair,  cuiller, 

oasis,  pampas,  brebis,  cort^,  fois,  vis,  souris. 
Most  nouns  in  (;  exc^  part,  mat,  plupart,  jument,  nuit^  for^ 
dot,  dent,  gent 

R  Feminine: 

(1.)  Abstracts  in  -ti  (Latin  -tas):  cit^,  pi^t^  bont^ 

(2.)  Nouns  in  -eur  (Latin  -or,  -<m):  fleur,  vapeur  {Heam),  douleur; 
except  U  bonheur,  malheur,  peur,  honneur,  d^shonneur,  choeur,  labeur, 
ooeur,  ^uateur,  vapeur  («teawier),  pleurs,  moteur. 

Remark. — Heur,  bonheur,  malheur  (=rLatin  bonumj  cte.,  augu' 
riian)y  do  not  really  belong  to  this  class. 

(3.)  Most  nouns  in  -pon,  -son,  -don  (Latin  to,  sio) :  maison,  fiiction, 
fafon,  l^ion ;  except  le  pion,  million,  champion,  bastion,  blason,  pois- 
son,  poinyon,  oison,  80up9on,  hame^on,  tison,  scorpion,  gabion,  lam- 
pion, camion,  poison. 

(4.)  Most  nouns  in  e  muU  alone,  or  after  another  vowel  or  diph- 
thong :  contr^,  lieue,  pluie,  arm^ ;  except  le  g^nie,  apog^  amphi- 
bie,  incendie,  parapluie,  mus^,  ^lys^  foie,  lyc^  coryph^  colis^ 
trophy  (most  of  which  are  from  Latin  masculines  and  neuters  in 
-itts,  -eumy  -(leuSy  etc,). 

Of  ten  thousand  nouns  in  e  muU^  about  seven  thousand  are  femi- 
nine. 

in.  Double  Genders. 

25.  Aigle,  masculine  (male  eagUy  man  of^feninSj  or  order  of  the  eagle), 

Aigle,  feminine  (female  eagU,  and  standard). 

Amour,  d^lice,  orgue  (/ore,  delight,  organ),  are  masculine  in  singu- 
lar, feminine  in  plural.  D^licc  and  orp^e  are  masculine  in  plural 
after  nnde:  iin  tie  incj*  phiH  ^'raiuls  d^liocK,  etc. 
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Automne  (a/utimn)  is  masculine  in  common  prose,  feminine  in 
poetic  language. 

Choee  (thing)  is  masculine  in  quelque  chose;  feminine,  aUmCj  and 
in  quelque  chose — que,  with  subjunctive  mood  (whcUever  thing). 

Couple  {couple)  is  masculine  for  htuband  and  wife,  male  <md  fe- 
male, or  for  two  persons  of  similar  temper  and  sentiment ;  feminine 
in  the  sense  hrace,  two  of  a  sort. 

Enfant  (child)  is  masculine  for  boy,  and  always  in  the  plural ;  fem- 
inine for  girl. 

Foudre  (lightning)  is  masculine  as  a  figure  of  speech ;  feminine  in 
the  sense  lightning,  thunderbolt, 

QeDB  ( people)  is  masculine  plural ;  a<]yectives  of  two  terminations 
take  the  feminine  form  when  immediately  preceding  gens.  If  the 
adjective  be  immediately  preceded  by  another  adjective,  the  indefinite 
'article,  or  tottt,  these  also  take  feminine.  Compounds  like  gens  de 
lettres,  gens  d'affiiires,  are  masculine :  toutes  les  vieilles  gens  sovp^on- 
neux;  quelles  foUe$  gens!  quels  sont  ces  gens-llL?  certaines  honn^tes 
gens ;  Unu  les  honnStes  gens,  tovs  les  gens  de  bien,  certainea  heureuses 
gens,  etc. 

(Euvre  (work)  is  masculine  for  an  engraver's  or  m(umeian*8  work ; 
feminine  in  the  general  meaning  deed,  work,  action. 

Orge  (harUy)  is  masculine  in  orge  perl^,  orge  mond^ ;  feminine, 
otherwise. 

Pftques  (Easter)  is  masculine  in  common  style ;  feminine,  in  cer- 
tain expressions:  Piques  ftmries  (Palm  Sunday),  £ure  de  bonnes 
Pftques  (receive  the  communion).    La  "PAque"  is  the  Jew's  festival. 

P^ode  ( period )  is  masculine  for  highest  point,  pitch,  or  length  of 
time;  feminine,  for  grammatical  or  astronomical  period. 

IV.  Change  op  Meaning  with  Change  op  Gender. 


Masculine. 

Feminine. 

assistant, 

aide, 

assistcmce. 

alder  tree. 

aune. 

elL 

comet  (officer), 

comette. 

standard. 

crape. 

crfipe. 

pancake. 

midshipman, 

enseigne. 

standard. 

example. 

exemple, 

writing-copy. 

deceiver, 

fourbe. 

deception. 

keeper. 

garde. 

guard. 

record  office, 

greffe. 

graft. 

guide, 

guide, 

bridle.          ^          T 
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Change  of  Meanino 

WITH  Change  of 

Gender.— ( Qmtinusd,) 

Masculine. 

Feminine. 

wng, 

hymne^ 

church  hymn. 

book, 

livre,    . 

powuL 

sleeve,  EngUsh  ChanneL 

workmanf 

manoeuvre, 

working. 

biU, 

m^moire, 

memory. 

thanks, 

merd, 

mercy. 

mould, 

moule, 

mussel. 

mood, 

mode, 

fashion. 

cabin  boy, 

mousse. 

moss. 

ofiee,duty. 

office. 

pantry. 

pa^  (servant), 

page, 

page  (in  a  book). 

down, 

paillasse, 

mattress. 

palm  (h&nd), 

palme, 

pakn  (tree). 

actor. 

pantomime, 

pantomime,  art. 

parall^e, 

paraUdUne. 

pendule. 

dock. 

nobody, 

personne, 

person. 

9pad6  (card), 

pique, 

pike. 

stove, 

po6le. 

Jrying-pan, 

post, 

poste. 

po^  (office). 

respite, 

rel&che. 

harbor. 

carriage, 

remise. 

coach-house,  remittamee. 

solde, 

pay  (^  soldiers. 

nap. 

sonmie, 

sum. 

smile. 

souris, 

mouse. 

turn,  trick, 

tour. 

tower. 

triumph, 

triomphe, 

trump  (card). 

uncertainty. 

vague, 

vxwe. 

vase. 

vase. 

mud. 

veil. 

voile, 

saiL 

Bemark. — Many  of  these  distinctioDB  arise  from  difierenoes  of 

etymology,  others  from 

whim:   somme  ( 

=  somnu8  and  summa), 

livre  (=liber  and  libra). 

vase  (=vasum  and 

vase,  Anglo  Saxon),  etc. 

V.  Common  Gender. 
27.  Artiste,  camarade,  peintre,  podte,  auteur,  pensionnaire,  adveiv 
saire,  41^ye,  esclave,  patriote,  t^moin,  toivain,  pupille,  etc.    Asso- 
ciated adjectives  are  usually  masculine :  cette  femme  est  un  bon  16- 
moin,  etc.  ^  , 
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VI.    GeNDEB  IlfDICATSD   BY  TERMINATION. 

28.  (1.)  Eia  added  to  the  masculine  to  form  the  feminine:  ami  -e, 
marchand  -e. 

(2.)  E  OT  i  maaculine  is  changed  to  esse:  abb^  (abbease),  Ane 
(Anease),  chanoine  (chanoinease),  comte  (oomtease),  hdte  (hdtesse), 
maitre  -esse,  ndgre  -esse,  prince,  proph^te,  tigre,  trattre  -esse. 

(3.)  Atyet,oi,onf  ten,  yerij  S&Hy  double  the  final  consonant  and  add 
e :  chat  -te,  minet  -te,  iinot  -te,  baron  -ne,  chr^tien  -ne,  Trojen  -ne, 
Europ^en  -ne. 

(4.)  Ine  IB  feminine  in  heroine  (h^rus),  czarine  (czar),  Josephine 
(Joseph),  Philippine  (Philippe),  etc 

(5.)  Note  the  peculiar  forms :  baiUi  (baillive),  canard  (cane),  com- 
pagnon  (compagne),  dindon  (dinde),  loup  (louve),  mulct  (mule). 

Bemabk  1. — Substantives  usually  form  their  feminine  like  a^jec- 
tiyes. 

Bemabk  2. — Dieu  (d^esse),  devin  (devineresse,  conjurer^  devin- 
euse,  ffuener),  due  (duchesse),  doge  (dogarease),  pair  (pairease),  larron 
(larronesse),  acteur,  -trice,  vengeur,  -eresse,  etc 

Remark  3. — Nouns  in  an  usually  add  e  only:  anglican  -e,  per- 
san  -e.    Paysan  and  Jean  double  n  and  add  «. 


THE  ADJECTIVE. 
I.  formation  of  the  feminine. 

29.  General  rule :  Add  e  mute  to  masculine,  unless  the  adjective 
already  ends  in  e:  grand  -e,  sens^  -e,  etc 

30.  Special  rules : 

(1.)  Adjectives  in  /and  z  change  these  to  ve  and  te:  actif^  active, 
malheureux,  -se;  exxept  doux  (douce),  fiiux  (fausse),  prefix  (pr^fixe), 
roux  (rouase),  vieux  (vieille),  bref  (bridve),  bref  (br^ve). 

(2.)  Acljectives  in  g  and  c  change  these  to  gue  and  que:  long 
(longue),  public  (publique) ;  exeept  grec  (grecque),  sec  (s^he),  blanc 
(blanche),  franc  (franche).     Franc  (Frankish)  has  franque. 

(3.)  Adjectives  in  as^  ais;  eilj  c/,  eg,  et;  ten;  on,  (W,  ot;  uL,  double 
the  final  letter  and  add  e:  gros  (groeae),  vieil  (vieille) ;  except  ras 
(rase),  frais  '(fralche),  mauvais  (mauvaise),  niais  (niav^),  complet 
(comply),  ooncret,  discret,  inquiet  (concrete,  etc.),  pr6t  (pr6te), 
replet,  secret  (repUte,  etc),  cagot,  d^vot,  idiot  (cagote,  etc).     ^ 
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Remabk. — Adjectives  in  ^  reject  the  accent  in  the  feminine :  ex- 
pr&  (expresse),  etc. 

(4.)  Adjectives  in  «r,  and  commonly  all  adjectives  whose  final 
consonant  is  preceded  by  unaccented  t  (see  exceptions  under  3),  re- 
quire a  grave  accent  on  the  «,  and  add  e  wwAt:  amer  (am^re),  diacret 
(discrete),  l^er  -fere. 

(5.)  Irregular  are:  coi  (coite),  favori  (favorite),  b^nin  (b&iigne), 
roalin  (maligne),  absous  (absoute),  dissous  (diasoute),  tiers  (tierce), 
gentil  (gentille). 

(6.)  Five  adjectives  have  a  true,  older  masculine  in  /,  which  is  used 
before  nouns  beginning  with  a  vowel  or  silent  h  :  beau  bel,  nouveau 
Donvel,  fou  fol,  mou  mol,  vieux  vieil ;  hence  feminine:  belle,  molle,  etc. 

Remark. — Jumeau  has  jumelle.  Plusieurs  is  common.  Vitva, 
or  vveil  ami,  viasst  or  vied  homme,  may  be  said.  ( VieXi  homme  is  scrip- 
tural, tinftd).  DA  and  crA,  past  participles  of  devoir  and  croStre, 
lose  the  accent  when  e  is  added :  due,  crue. 

(7.)  Adjectives  in  eur  (and  substantives  in  enr  used  as  adjectives) 
have  four  modes  of  forming  the  feminine. 

(a.)  In  e:  mi^eur  -e,  sup^rieur  -e. 

(b.)  By  changing  eur  to  euae:  flatteur,  danseur  (=flatteu8e,  etc). 

ErcrpC  inventeur  -trice,  ex^Juteur  -trice,  inspecteur  -trice,  pers^cu- 
tenr  -trice,  goiivemeur  -ante,  d^iteur  (-euse,  retailery  and  -trice, 
debtor)^  procureur  (-euse,  aitcmeyj  and  -atrice,  pnxrjf),  chanteur  (-euse, 
smger,  and  cantatrice,  profetmonal) ;  bailleur  -erease,  chasseur  (-euse, 
hfunteTj  chasseresse  in  poetry),  d^endeiir  -eresse,  dtoandeur  (-euse, 
{tdber^  -eresse,  plaintiff),  enchanteur  -eresse,  p^heur  (-eresse,  sinner; 
pdcheuse,  fT<»n  p6cheur,  Jishwoman),  vendeur  (-euse,  «eUer,  -eresse, 
vendor,  in  law),  vengeur  -eresse. 

(e.)  By  changing  eur  into  eresse:  vengeresse,  etc 

(d.)  By  changing  teur  into  trice  (Latin-^tor,  as  ora-tor,  =  -trix): 
acteur  -trice,  cr^teur  -trice,  bienfaiteiir  -trice. 

(8.)  Irregularities:  ambassadeur  -drice,  empereur  (imp^ratrice), 
serviteur  (servante). 

(9.)  Adjectives  and  substantives  of  trades  and  professions  usually 
followed  by  men  remain  unchanged :  graveur,  docteur,  auteur,  tra- 
ductemr,  peintre ;  femme  auteur,  etc. 

Remark. — Po^esse  is  rare. 

(10.)  Defective  defectives;  moKulvne  only:  ch&tain,  fiit,  r^sous, 
dispos,  aquilin,  v^in. 

Feminiiic  oniy:  craase,  roniane,  cursive,  plAii^re^g^by(^OOQlc 
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Remark. — Feminine  of  ch&tain  is  sometimes  found;  h^reu  has 
h^reue  (h^braique,  in  grammaire  h^braique,  langue  h^braique,  culte 
h^braiqae,  moeurs  h^braiques). 

II.  FORMATION   OF  THE  PLURAL. 

31.  (jcneral  rule: 

Add  s  to  singukr :  joli  -s,  grand  -e,  haut  •%,  Tout  has  tons ;  femi- 
nine, toutes. 

32.  Special  rules : 

(1.)  Adjectives  \nau,€U,  add  x:  beau  -x,  h^reu  -x,  etc. ;  bleu  and 
feu  (late)  add  s. 

(2.)  Al  is  changed  into  aux:  ^gal  (^ux),  brutal  (brutaux),  etc. ; 
except  amical,  final, '  matinal,  frugal,  colossal,  nasal,  natal,  glacial, 
ducal,  fatal,  initial,  naval,  th^tral. 

Remark. — Frugaux,  ducaux,  nataux,  anstraux,  are  used  by  some 
writers. 

So  austral,  jovial,  oval,  paschal,  labial,  bor^,  p^nal,  bancal,  lin- 
gual, m^ial,  virginal,  doctoral,  take  s.  Many  are  used  only,  or 
commonly,  in  the  feminine :  mental,  b^n^cial,  diagonal,  canonial, 
patronal,  diametral,  coll^ial,  exp^imental,  vocal,  transversal,  m^ 
didnal,  crucial. 

(3.)  Plural  of  compounds: 

Greneral  rule:  When  one  adjective  modifies  the  other  as  an  adverb, 
the  last  only  takes  the  plural:  clair-sem^  -s,  court-v^tu  -s,  demi-mort 
-8.  When  both  qualify  the  noun,  both  pluralize :  aigredoux  (aigres- 
douces,  feminine  plural),  frais-cueilli  (fralches-cueillies,  feminine 
plural),  ivre-mort  (ivres-morts) ;  but  tout-puissants,  toutes-puissantes; 
nouveaux-mari^  nouveilcs-mari^es  (nouveau  -n^,  nouveau  -n^). 

Compound  adjectives  of  color : 

(1.)  When  one  adjective  of  color  modifies  another,  both  remain 
unchanged :  des  cheveux  ch&tain-clair,  robes  bleu-fonc^. 

(2.)  When  both  qualify  the  noun,  both  agree:  des  ^tofl^es  bleues 
claires  (=bleues  et  claires). 

Remark. — Adjectives  of  color  from  substantives  do  not  vary:  des 
gants  paille,  robes  ponceau ;  except  a  few  common  ones,  like  rose,  eta 

III.  COMPARISON   OP  ADJECTIVES. 

33.  Regular  comparison : 

The  Comparative  prefixes  plxts  (more)  and  moins  (less)  to  the  Posi- 
tive ;  the  Superlative  prefixes  fep/a«,  le  moins:  joli,  plus  (moins) joli, 

le  plus  (moins)  joli^  Digitized  by  CjOOQIc 
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34.  Irregular  comparison : 


PosmvE. 


boDi 


fgoodf 


simple-mindedj 


»>..,.,«:«   /  wicked, 
™*"^*^  {bad, 


petit, 


{small, 
smaU-iixed^ 


COMPARATIVS. 

meilleur, 
(reg.)  plus  bon, 

pire, 
(reg.)  plus  mauvais, 

moindre, 
(reg.)  plus  petit, 


35.  Irreg^ar  comparison  of  Adverbs : 
Positive.  Gompabatiyb. 


bien, 
mal, 


well, 

hadhf, 

peu,  Hide, 

beaucoup,  muchy 


pis, 
(reg.)  plus  mal, 


SUPEBL  ATI  V  Hi. 

le  meilleur. 
le  plus  bon. 
le  pire. 

le  plus  mauvais. 
le  moindre. 
le  plus  petit. 

SUPEBLATIYE. 

lemieux. 
lepis. 
le  plus  mal. 
le  moins. 
le  plus. 


moinsy 

plus, 

Bemabk. — Superlatives  in  -issime  (Latin  -issimus)  are  found  in 
titles:  ^minentissime,  s^^nissime,  r^v^rendissime ;  so  in  familiar 
speech :  savantissime,  rarissime,  richissime. 

36.  The  Article  is  repeated  when  superlatives  follow  the  noun. 
Tlum  is  expressed  by  que,  Ptus  and  moins  must  be  repeated  before 
each  adjective.  As — as  is  expressed  by  aussi — que ;  not  so — as  is  ex- 
pressed by  pas  si — que.  The  possessive  may  replace  the  article : 
mon  plus  grand  chagrin.  The  superlative  absolute  is  formed  by  means 
of  prefixing  bien,  fort,  tr^  infiniment,  extr^mement,  etc,  to  the  ad- 
jective or  adverb.  In,  after  superlatives,  is  rendered  by  <2e.  2>e  is 
used  with  numerals  when  there  is  a  comparative :  plus  de  cent  fois. 

Certain  adjectives,  like  atn4,  putn^  parfait,  rond,  dernier,  ^teruel 
infini,  divin,  etc.,  are  not  compared,  owing  to  their  meaning. 


THE  PRONOUN. 

I.   THE  PERSONAL   PRONOUN. 

37.  (1.)  The  Conjunctive  (in  close  connection  with  the  verb) : 

SINGULAR. 
Masculine  ani>  Feminine.         Mabcui.ine.      Feminine. 
First  Person,    Second  Person.  Third  Person, 

Tu,  thoit,  n,  he,  EUe,  she, 

Te,  to  thee,        Lui,  to  him,      Lui,  to  her, 


Nom.  Je,  /, 
Dat.     Mc,  to  me. 
Ace.    Me,  me; 


Te,the; 


Le,  him; 
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PLUBAL. 

Nom.  Nous,  we,  Vous,  you,        lis,  <%,  EUes,  they,  • 

Dat.     Nous,  to  U8,       Vous,  to  you,     Leur,  to  them,  Leur,  to  them. 
Ace.     Nous,  tt«.  Vous,  you,        Les,  iA^m.         Les,  them, 

38.  En,  q/"  him,  her,  it,  them;  y,  to  him,  her,  it,  them.  F precedes 
en  before  the  verb;  y  and  en  follow  other  pronouns  before  tlie 
verb. 

39.  Je,  te,  me,  se,  le,  la,  elide  before  a  vowel,  or  silent  A. 

40.  Beflexives: 

SiNOUiiAR.  Plural. 

Ist  person.     Me,  myself.  Nous,  ourselves, 

2d  person.    Te,  thyself,  Vous,  yourselves, 

3d  person.    Se,  Aim,  A^r,  itself;  Se,       themselves, 

41.  "Place  of  pronouns : 

(1.)  Nominatives  precede  the  verb,  except  in  questions  and  paren- 
theses. 

(2.)  Datives  and  accusatives  precede  the  verb  and  the  auxiliary  in 
compound  tenses,  and  follow  ne  if  the  verb  is  negative. 

(3.)  Datives  and  accusatives  precede  the  negative  imperative,  and 
follow  the  affirmative  imperative. 

(4.)  The  dative  of  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons,  and 
of  the  reflexive  se,  precedes  the  accusative. 

(5.)  The  accusative  of  the  third  person  precedes  the  dative. 

(6.)  Me  and  te  in  the  affirmative  imperative  change  to  moi,  toi, 
except  before  en,  when  they  become  m*en,  t*en. 

(7.)  Pronouns  following  an  imperative  are  connected  by  a  hyphen : 
donnes^-lui,  donnez-le-lui,  etc 

(8.)  In  the  affirmative  imperative,  le,  la,  les,  precede  not  only  lui, 
leur,  but  moi,  toi,  nous,  vous. 

(9.)  T  and  en  follow  other  pronouns,  except  in  the  combinations 
y-moi,  y-toi,  y-le ;  donne-m*en ;  conduisez-vous-y. 

42.  (2.)  The  Disjunctive  (after  prepositions,  emphatic,  separate 
firom  the  verb) :  moi,  toi,  lui,  de  lui  (=en),  elle,  d'elle  (=en),  nous, 
vous,  eux,  d'eux  (=en),  elles,  d'elles  (=en),  soi. 

Di^unctives  are  used  (1)  alone ;  (2)  after  all  prepositions ;  (3)  as 
predicates  after  c'est;  (4)  when  united  with  -mtoe  (self).  ^qqqJ^ 
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II.   THE   POSSESSIVE  PRONOUN. 


43.  (1.)  The  Conjunctive ; 

SlNGl 

LAR. 

Plural. 

Masczdine, 

Feminine. 

Both  Genders. 

Mon, 

Ma, 

Mee, 

my. 

Ton, 

Ta, 

Tea, 

thy. 

Son, 

f^ 

Ses, 

his,  her  J  its. 

Notre, 

Notre, 

-   N06, 

our. 

Votre, 

Votre, 

V06, 

your. 

Leur, 

Leur, 

Leurs, 

their. 

The  possessives  (1)  must  be  repeated  before  each  noun ;  (2)  agree 
always  with  the  object  possessed,  not  with  the  possessor;  (3)  mon, 
ton,  son,  are  used  for  euphony  instead  of  moj  to,  so,  before  vowels 
and  silent  h:  mon  &me  (f.),  son  heroine. 


44.  (2.)  The  Disjunctive : 
Singular. 


Plural. 
Masculine.        Feminine. 


Mascidine.  Feminine. 

Le  mien.  La  mienne,  mtnc,  I.ies  miens,  Les  miennes. 

Le  tien.  La  tiennc,  ihinCj  Les  tiens,  Les  tiennes, 

Le  sien.  La  sienne,  Ats,  her,  its,  Les  siens,  Les  sicnnes. 

Le  nfitrc.  La  n6tre,  our,  Les  n6trc8,  Les  nOtrcs. 

Le  vutre,  La  voire,  yours,  Les  vOtrcs,  Les  v6trc8. 

Le  leur.  La  leur,  theirs,  I>es  leurs,  Les  leurs. 

The  disjunctives  represent  and  agree  with  nouns  imderstood.  The 
usual  contractions  of  the  definite  article  take  place :  au  mien,  aux 
v6tre«,  du  sien,  des  leurs,  etc. 


III.    THE   DEMONSTRATIVE    PRONOUN. 


45.  (1.)  The  Conjunctive  : 
Masculine. 
Singular,    ce,     cet  (before  vowel. 
Plural.        ces,  or  silent  h). 


Feminine. 
cette,  this; 
ces,     these. 


-Ci  (here)  and  -\h  (there)  indicate  local  distinctions  and  are  suffixed 
to  the  noun :  ce  livre+ct,  cet  enfant-^.  These  pronouns  must  be  re- 
peated each  time. 
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46.  (2.)  The  Disjunctive: 

Masculine.  Feminine. 

Singular,  oelui,  celle,    thU,  that; 

Plural.     ceuXy  ceUes,  theMy  those, 
(Neutebs).     ceci,  cela,  this;  that; 

ce,  it. 

Celui,  celle,  ceux,  celles,  are  used  alone;  ce,  cet,  cette,  ces,  arc  used 
with  nouns.  The  former  are  localized  by  the  adverbial  suflixes,  ci 
and  Id  (celui-ci,  thiSf  the  latter;  celui-U,  thatj  the  former ^  etc.). 

The  neuter  ce  (disjunctive)  must  not  be  confounded  with  ce  (con- 
junctive demonstrative).  The  former  means  he^  she,  it^  they^  ihoscj 
before  the  verb  6tre :  est-ce  toi,  c^est  moi,  etc ;  and  as  antecedent 
to  the  relative :  ce  qui,  ce  dont,  ce  que,  etc  Celui,  celle,  etc,  rep- 
resent hef  ehef  etc,  before  the  relative:  celui,  celle  qui  {he,  etc,  who). 
So  the  plural  oeux  qui,  etc 

IV.   THE  INTERROGATIVE   PRONOUN. 

47.  (1.)  The  Conjunctive: 

Masc.  Fem.  Ma8C.    Fem. 

Singular,  quel,  quelle,         Plural,  quels,  quelles,  ichichf  whatf 
Quel,  etc,  may  be  separated  from  its  substantive,  but  agrees  in 

gender  and  number :  Quelle  est  la  capitale  de  la  Yirginie  ?    What  a, 

etc,  is  quel  without  the  article :  quelle  femme  1 

48.  (2.)  TheDiqunctive: 

a.  Pebsons,  b.  Pebsons  and  TmNGs.         c  Things. 

Masc  and  Fem.        Masc  Feminine,  Neuter. 

N.  qui,  V)ho  t  lequel,  laquelle,  vohich  f  quoi,  1 

G.  de  qui,  |  ^f^tLf^f  duquel,  de  laquelle,  o/tchicJtf  de  quoi,         g" 

D.  H  qui,  to  whomt      auquel,  h.  laquelle,  to  which  f     h  quoi,  g. 

A.  qui,  irAotn/  lequel,  laquelle,  ipAmj^  /  quoi,-         J 

(1.)  Lequel,  etc.,  is  which  among  several,  followed  by  a  genitive. 
Whose f  is  de  qui  or  k  qui  (the  latter  before  Hre  means  to  whom 
beUmgsf) 

(2.)  Qui  est-ce  qui?  is  equivalent  to  qui  (whof)\  de  qui  est-ce 
que?  is  equivalent  to  de  qui  {of  whom  f) ;  h  qui  est-ce  que  is  equiva- 
lent to  k  qui  {to  whomf) ;  qui  est-ce  que  is  equivalent  to  qui  {whom  f) 

(3.)  Qu'  est-ce  qui  (subjective),  qu'  est-ce  qne  (objective),  are  equiv- 
alent to  que  {whaif) ;  genitive,  de  quoi  {of  what  t).    Quem  a  nomina- 
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tive  is  found  only  before  impersonal  or  intransitiye  verbs :  qiie  de- 
viendrai-je  ?  que  se  paase-t-il  ?  Before  all  other  verbs  qu'est-ce  qui 
must  be  used.  Que  is  also  adverb:  que  de  services  {how  many) ;  and 
eonjwnction. 

V.   THE  RELATIVE  PRONOUN. 
49.  Persons  and  things : 

(1.)  Masculine  and  Feboninb. 
Singular  and  Plural.  N.  qui,  who,  whichf 

G.  de  qui,  dont,  of  whom^  who9ej  which, 
D.  il  qui,  to  whom,  which, 

A.  que.  whom,  which. 

Remark. — Qui  alone  b  used  after  prepositions  in  reference  to 
persons. 

(2.)    Masculine.  Febonine. 

Sinffular,         Plural,  Singular,  PhuraL 

N.  lequel,      lesquels,      who^  which,         laquelle,         lesquelles, 
G.  duquel,     desquels,     of  whom,  which,  de  laquelle,    desquelles, 
D.  auquel,     auxquels,    to  whom,  which,  it  laquelle,      auxquelles, 
A.  lequel.      lesquels.     whom,  which,       laqueUe.         lesquelles. 

60.  Things: 

N.  ce  qui,       that  which,  what  (subject), 

G.  ce  dont,     th€U  of  which, 

D.  ce  It  quoi,  thai  to  which, 

A.  ce  que        that  which,  what  (object). 

E  of  que  elides  before  a  vowel  or  silent  A.    Qui  does  not  change. 

The  relative  who,  which,  cannot  be  omitted  in  French. 

Whose,  rendered  by  dont,  is  followed  directly  by  the  subject  of  the 
relative  clause.  Do  qui,  duquel,  desquels,  etc,  must  be  used  instead, 
of  dont,  if  the  noun  limited  by  whose  is  governed  by  a  preposition : 
le  prince  sous  la  protection  duquel  (or  de  qui),  etc 

Qui  is  used  of  persons :  lequel  is  used  for  qui  in  cases  of  ambi> 
guity,  agreeing  in  gender  and  number. 

When  animals  and  things  are  referred  to,  governed  by  a  preposi- 
tion, lequel  is  used. 

YU  THE   ADVERBS   €n,  y,  oH,  dont,  AS   PRONOUNS. 
51.     (1.)  En  is  Latin  inde  (from  there),  and  is  used : 
(a.)  As  personal  pronoun  of  both  genders  and  numbers,  though 
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chiefly  referring  to  things  and  animak^  de  lui,  d'elle,  d'eux,  d'elles. 
(b.)  As  poesessiye,  hiSy  her,  its,  their,  (c.)  In  the  sense  somey  any,  none 
qfU,  cfthem, 

Rebiabk. — En  is  used  in  answers,  (1)  when  the  noun  or  pronoun 
of  a  question  is  preceded  by  de :  ont-ils  parl^  de  lui  ?  Oui,  ils  en  ont 
parl^  (2.)  When  the  noun  referred  to  is  partitive :  avez-vous  des 
plumes?  Oui,  nous  en  avons.  (3.)  When  un,  une,  have  been  used 
with  an  antecedent  noun:  a-t-il  perdu  un  mouchoir?  Oui,  il  en  a 
perdu.  (4.)  When  there  are  numerals  or  adverbs  of  quantity  asso- 
ciated with  the  noun  referred  to :  il  a  deux  sceurs  et  nous  en  avons 
trois. 

(2.)  Y,  Latin  tbi  (there),  is  both  local  adverb  and  demonstrative 
pronoun  of  both  numbers  and  genders,  and  refers  chiefly  to  animals, 
things,  and  'places,  rarely  to  persons;  it  represents  the  dathe:  to  it, 
ai  it,  upon,  in  it,  him,  them, 

Bemabk. — Y,  there,  is  used  instead  of  U,  there,  in  reference  to  some 
previously-mentioned  place. 

(3.)  Oii  is  L4itin  uln  (where),  and  is  a  relative  pronoun,  used  for 
lequel,  etc,  preceded  by  d,  dans,  par,  etc.,  is  of  both  genders  and 
numbers,  and  is  used  only  of  things. 

(4.)  Dont  is  Latin  de-^unde  (from  whence,  out  of  which),  and  was 
originally  an  adverb  and  a  relative  pronoun  (whose,  of  which),  referring 
both  to  persons  and  things.    It  is  not  interrogative. 

VII.   THE   INDEFINITE   PRONOUN. 

62.     (1.)  Substantive  forms : 

(a.)  Chacun,  chacune  (each,  every  one),  has  no  plural,  and  is  used 
alone. 

(b.)  Quelqu'un,  une,  Quelqnes  -uns,  unes  (sorne,  somebody  [any, 
anybody,  in  questions],  some  one.) 

(c.)  Qoiconque  (whoever  [he  who},  whosoever)  has  no  plural,  refers 
only  to  persons,  and  takes  feminine  adjective  when  females  are 
referred  to. 

(d.)  On  (Pon  generally  after  et,  si,  oil,  qui,  que,  quoi,  except  when 
on  is  followed  by  an  /-sound :  et  on  lui  dit,  not  et  Ton  lui  dit.  So 
que  Pon  is  preferred  to  qu'on  when  the  syllable  con  follows :  il  veut 
que  Von  ronqui^re).  On  is  masculine,  means  one,  they,  people,  we,  and 
requires  the  verb  in  the  singular.  On  with  the  active  is  a  favorite 
gubstitute  for  the  passive  voice.  Sometimes  th§  adjective  referring 
to  it  is  feminine,  when  women  are  speaking. 
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(e,)  Persoime  (nobody ^  rw  one)  is  always  maBcaline  singular,  and 
requires  ne  before  the  verb.  As  subject :  personne  ne ;  as  object :  ne 
(verb)  personne.  Personne,  rien,  aucun,  are  followed  by  de  before 
an  adjective.  Personne  (person,  man,  woman)  is  feminine.  Per- 
sonne, aucun,  rien,  nul,  are  used  without  ne  (1)  when  not  accom- 
panied by  a  verb ;  (2)  for  anything,  anybody,  etc.,  when  equivalent 
to  a  denial:  Personne  dirait-il  9a?  (would  anybody  say  that f— nobody 
wovld),  etc.  Quelqu'im,  quelque  chose,  here  would  simply  ask  the 
question  without  implyin>g  the  answer,  Personne  and  aucun  omit  ne 
after  verbs  of  dotdtt. 

(f.)  Autrui  (others,  other  people)  refers  to  persons  only,  has  no  sin- 
gular, and  is  preceded  by  a  preposition :  Faites  d  autrui  ce  que  tous 
voudrez  qu'on  vous  fit. 

(g.)  Quelque  chose  (aofneihing),  rien  (nothing),  are  both  masculine 
singular.  Kien  requires  ne  before  the  verb,  and  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  noun  (thing,  trifle) :  dire  des  riem, 

(h.)  Qui  que  (whosoever,  whomsoever),  quo!  que  (whatsoever,  how- 
soever), are  both  followed  by  the  subjunctive. 

63.     (2.)  Adjective  indefinite  pronouns : 

(a.)  Chaque  (every,  each),  both  genders,  no  plural,  always  used 
with  a  noun. 

(b.)  (1.)  Quelque,  quelques  (some),  both  genders,  always  used 
with  a  noun. 

(2.)  Quelque,  quelques  -que  (whatever,  whatsoever),  subjunctive 
mood. 

Hejaabk.— Whatever  (adjective)  with  itre  is  quel  que,  agreeing  in 
gender  and  number  with  the  subject,  and  followed  by  the  sub- 
junctive mood. 

(3.)  Quelque,  with  an  adjective,  without  a  noun,  is  an  adverb 
(however,  howsoever),  and  is  invariable. 

(c.)  Quelconque,  quelconques  (any — whatever),  is  of  both  genders, 
and  is  postpositive :  un  pr^xte  quelconque,  etc 

(d.)  Maint,  mainte  (-s,  -es),  (many  a),  rarely  used,  except  in  collo- 
quial style. 

(e.)  Certain  (-e),  certains  (-es)  (some,  certain);  placed  q^  the 
noun,  it  means  sure,  undoubted:  une  marque  certaine.  It  is  some- 
times preceded  by  un. 

(f.)  Diff^rents  -es,  divers  -es,  different,  various, 

54.  (3.)  Indefinite  pronouns  used  both  substantively  and  adjectlvely. 
(a.)  Aucun,  aucune,  and  nul,  nulle  (none,  no  one,  not  one,  no),  are 
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seldom  used  in  the  plural,  and  require  ne  before  the  verb.  Aucun, 
especially  when  feminine,  is  sometimes  postponed :  sans  exception 
auetme.    It  is  used  in  the  plural  with  nouns  that  have  no  singular. 

(b.)  Pas  un,  une  (no  one,  not  a  single  one),  requires  ne  before  the 
verb. 

(c.)  Plusieure  (several,  many)  is  invariable,  and  of  both  genders. 

(d.)  Tel,  telle,  tela,  telles  (such),  follow  un,  une.  Tel  qui  (many  a 
one) ;  tel  quel  (such  as  it  is,  toas,  of  small  value) ;  M.  un  tel  (Mr.  So- 
andSo) :  ce  vin  est  tel  quel  (so,  so),  etc.  In  the  plural,  tds,  etc.,  may 
be  preceded  by  de, 

(e.)  Autre  (other),  masculine  and  feminine,  sometimes  means 
MeGOfnd, 

(1.)  (2.) 

(f.)  L'unl'autre,  ^eaeh  other,    les  uns  les  autres, -^on^ano^AeTjO/" 
L'une  I'autre,  i     of  two.       les  unes  les  autres, )  mxire  than  two. 
Note. — Prepositions  are  placed  before  the  last  only :  ila  parlent 
Pun  d  V autre. 

(g.)  Uun  et  Tautre,  '(^  both,  where  two  are 
L'une  et  I'autre,  /     concerned. 

Les  uns  et  les  autres,    "»  both,  where  more  than  two 
Les  unes  et  les  autres,  /     are  concerned. 

Note. — Prepositions  are  placed  before  each:  il  parle  d.  I'un  et  d, 
Pautre. 

(h.)  Tout,  toute  (every,  each,  without  the  article ;  whole  with  the 
singular  article). 

Tous,  toutes  (all,  with  plural  definite  article).     Le  tout,  the  whole. 

Bemabk. — Tout  is  also  used  as  an  adverb  (quite,  entirely) ;  then  it 
is  usually  invariable.  If,  however,  it  precedes  a  feminine  adjective 
or  participle,  beginning  with  a  consonant  or  silent  h,  it  agrees  in 
gender  and  number :  nous  sommes  tout  pr6ts ;  elle  fftt  tout  ^tonn^, 
heureuse ;  tout  afflig^cs,  tout  oreilles ;  but  toutes  surprises,  toute  dd- 
concerts.    Tous  pr^  means  all  ready ;  tout  pr^ts  means  quite  ready. 

Tout  alone  means  everything.  Tout  le  monde  means  everybody,  not 
"the  whole  world  "(le  monde  entier). 

(i.)  M^me,  mdmes  (same,  self,  alike),  is  of  both  genders,  and  fol- 
lows the  substantive  and  pronoun :  le  roi  mfyne  (or  lui-mdme),  la 
bont^  m6ne.  Preceding,  it  means  even:  m6me  la  bont^.  It  is  then 
an  adverb,  and  invariable. 
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Le,  la  mdme,  les  mtoes,  masculiDe  and  femininey  mean  the  mme, 
the  very:  1e  m6me  jour.  M^e  is  also  an  adverb  when  h  follows 
several  substantives :  ses  Sdves,  ses  enfieuits  mime  {etfen) ;  or  when  it 
qualifies  the  verb. 


NUMERALS. 

55.   I.  CARDINALS.* 


1  un,  une,    16  seize,  72  soixante-donse,  etc, 

2  deux,         17  dix-sept^  80  quatre-vingts, 

3  trois,  18  dix-huit,  81  quatre- vingt-un, 

4  quatre,      19  dix-neuf^  82  quatre-vingt-deuz, 

5  cinq,  20  vingt,  90  quatre- vingt-dix, 

6  six,  21  vingt-et-un,  91  quatre-vingt-onze, 

7  sept,  22  vingt-deux,  etc,  99  quatre-vingt-dix-nenf^ 

8  buit,  30  trente,  100  cent  {t  silent), 

9  neuf,  31  trente-et-un,  101  cent  un  {i  silent), 

10  dix,  32  trente-deux,  etc,  102  cent  deux  (<  silent), 

11  onze,         40  quarante,  200  deux  cents, 

12  douze,       50  cinquante,  210  deux  cent  dix, 

13  treize,        60  soixante,  1,000  mille, 

14  quatorze,  70  soixante-dix,  2,000  deux  mille, 

15  quinze,      71  soixante-onze^        100,000  cent  mille, 

1,000,000  un  million.     . 

'Reuxkk.— Naught  is  z^ro. 

(1.)  Le,  lay  que,  etc.,  are  not  elided  before  onze,  onzi^me,  huit:  le 
buit  Janvier,  la  onzi^me  classe,  le  onze  septembre,  il  n'y  a  que  onze. 

(2.)  Quatre-vingt  and  caU  take  «  when  not  followed  by  another 
numeral:  quatre- vingts  maisons;  cinq  cents  soldats;  but  quatre- 
vingt-un  hommes,  cent  maisons,  deux  cent  vingt  soldats. 

(3.)  Quatrc-viTigt  and  cent  remain  unchanged  as  dates  or  in  an  or- 
dinal sense :  page  qtuUre-vingt,  cinq  cent;  en  mil  huit  centy  Pan  quatrC' 
vingt, 

(4.)  One  and  and  are  omitted  with  cent  and  miUe. 

(5.)  Mille  never  takes  «;  cinq  mille  ans.  Mil  substitutes  miUe  in 
dates  of  the  Christian  era,  if  followed  by  a  numeral  adjective :  Mil 
huit  cent  quatre- vingt-un :  I'an  wt/?c,  Tan  deux  miffe;  Pan  trois  mille 
du  raondc. 

(6.)  MHHcn^  billion,  triUicn,  take  «  in  the  plural.     ^  , 
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(7.)  The  final  consonant  of  einq,  six,  septf  huit,  ntuf,  dix,  is  sounded 
(a)  before  a  vowel  or  silent  h;  (b)  when  the  numeral  stands  alone: 
nous  sommes  six ;  (c)  when  the  cardinal  stands  for  the  ordinal :  le 
six  novembre.  In  all  other  cases  the  final  consonant  is  mute :  liz 
haricots  (=8i),  cinq  boites  (=cin). 

(8.)  "  In  the  year  "  is  «n  simply,  ot  l^an  (for  numbers  under  a  hun- 
dred) ;  sometimes  en  Van, 

(9.)  Large  numbers  precede  small  ones :  vingt-siz,  etc,  but  quatre- 
Tingts,  etc 

56.  II.   ORDINALS. 


1st.     Le,  la  premier,  premise, 
f  Le,  la  second,  seeonde, 
•  I  Le,  la  deuxi^me. 


3d. 

Le,  la  troisiSme, 

4th. 

Le,  la  quatri^me. 

5th. 

Le,  la  cinquitoe, 

6th. 

Le,  la  sixifeme. 

7th. 

Le,  la  septitoe, 

8tli. 

Le,  la  huitidme. 

9th. 

Le,  la  neuyi^e. 

ioth. 

Le,  la  dixi^e,  etc. 

The  other  ordinals  add  -ibne 
to  the  cardinals ;  t  final  of  onze, 
douze,  etc.,  is  omitted:  onz- 
i^e,  etc. 

(1.)  Premier  f)5r«f),  when 
alone,  or  ttnidm«  when  preceded 
by  another  number:  \^ premier 
livre;  le  trente-wni^ww  (or  et 
unihmiS  chapitre.  (2.)  Deu- 
xihne  supplants  second  when 
there  is  a  third.    Also  in  com- 

^«    ^    ,.    ,         ,  ^         ,.     ,  pounds:  vingt-deuxi^e,  etc 

57.  Cardmals  used  for  ordinals : 

(1.)  For  days  of  the  month  (except  le  premier) :  le  cinq  avril, 
le  premier  octobre.  Of  and  on  with  dates^  months,  and  days,  are 
omitted :  le  deux  juin,  on  the  second  of  June, 

(2.)  In  quotations  (except  le  premier) :  livre  cinq,  page  dix. 

(3.)  With  names  of  sovereigns  (except  le  premier  and  second) : 
Charles  trois,  quatorze,  Louis  deux  (second) :  no  article, 

Bemabk  1. — Sixte-Quint,  Charles-Quint  (cinq),  are  exceptions. 
Rkmark  2. — Names  of  months  and  days  should  be  written  in  small 
letters :  Janvier,  lundi,  etc. 

58.  Collectives  are  formed  chiefly  by  the  suffix  -aine:  huitaine, 
dixaine,  vingtaine,  centaine,  etc,  millier,  etc,  (=about  8, 10,  etc.). 

59.  Fractionals :  la  moiti^  {the  half),  demi  -e,  {half),  un  tiers,  deux 
tiers,  etc  (a  third,  etc,),  un  quart  {fourth),  un  cinquitoe  {fifth),  etc. 
After  five,  the  ordinals  are  used. 

Remabk. — Demi 
d^mie. 


changes  only  when  it  follows:  uMr^heuMT  et 

igi  ize     y  ^ 
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60.  Multiplicatives :  simple,  doable,  triple,  quadruple,  quintuple, 
sextuple  (=8ix  fois  autaot),  septuple,  octuple,  centuple,  etc.,  decuple. 
The  others  are  formed  hy/ois  with  a  cardinal:  onze  fois  autant. 

Bemark. — Le  prefixed  makes  these  forms  substantives. 


THE  VERB. 


THE   AUXILIARY   VERB. 


61.  (1.)  Avoir,  to  have. 

Pbesekt  Indicative. 

Present  Subjunctive. 

/  have. 

That  I  may  have. 

j'ai, 

nous  avons, 

que  j'aie,        que  nous  avons, 

tu  as, 
Ua, 

VOU8  avei, 
ilsont 

que  tu  aies,    que  vous  ayez, 
qu*il  ait,         qu'ib  aient 

Imperative. 

have 

(thou). 

aie, 

ayons, 

• 

qu'il  ait. 

ayez, 

qu'ils  aient.       ^ 

EET.  Definite  Indicative. 

Pret.  Definite  Subjunctive. 

Ihad. 

That  I  might  have. 

j'eus. 

nous  eAmes, 

que  j'eusse,        que  nous  eussions, 

tu  eus, 
ileut, 

vous  edtes, 
ils  eurent 

que  tu  eusses,    que  vous  eussiez, 
qu'il  eAt,            qu'ils  eussent. 

Imperfect  Indicative. 

Ihad. 

j^avais. 

nous  avions, 

tu  avals, 
il  avait, 

vous  aviez, 
ils  avaient. 

FUTUB 

E  Indicative. 

Conditional. 

I  shall  have. 

I  should  have. 

j'aurai, 

nous  aurons. 

j'aurais,            nous  aurions, 

tu  auras 
il  aura, 

,     vous  aurez, 
ib  auront. 

tu  aurais,         vous  auriez, 
11  aurait,          ils  auraienU 

Present  Participle. 

Past  Participle. 

ayant. 

Dmlefb^OOQle 
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The  compound  tenses  are  formed  hy  prefixing  the  simple  forms 
j^ai,  j'aTais,  j'aurai,  etc.,  to  the  past  participle,  eu:  j'ai  en,  etc. 

62.     (2.)  ]&tre,  to  be:     ^ 

Present  Indicativk. 
Jam. 
je  sills,  nous  sommes, 

tu  es,  vous  ^tes, 

il  est,  lis  Bont. 

Present  SuBjTNcrnvE. 

That  I  may  be. 

que  je  sols,   que  nous  soyons, 

que  tu  sois,  que  vous  soyez, 

qu'il  soit,      qu'ils  soient 

Imperative. 

.    ,.  ^     soyons, 
BOis  (be)     „^„^ 
^    ''    soyez, 

qu'il  soit,  qu'ils  soient. 

Present  Participle.  Past  Participle.* 

^tont.  ^t^. 

Preterite  Definite  Indica-    Preterite  Definite  Stjbjtnc- 
tive.  tive. 

I  was.  That  I  might  be, 

je  fus,  nous  ffimes,  que  je  fusse,       que  nous  fussions, 

tu  fus,  vous  fCites,  que  tu  fusses,     que  vous  fussies, 

il  fat)  ils  furent.  qu'ii  fdi,  qu'ils  fussent. 

Imperfect  Indicative. 

I  was, 
j'^tais,  nous  ^tions, 

tu  ^tais,        vous  ^tiez, 
il  4tait,         ils  ^talent. 

FuTTTRE  Indicative.  Conditional. 

I  shaU  be.  I  should  be, 

je  serai,       nous  serons,  je  serais,  nous  serious, 

tu  seras,      vous  serez,  tu  serais,  vous  seriez, 

il  sera,        ils  seront.  il  serait,  ils  seraient.     ale 
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The  compound  tenses  are  formed  by  prefixing  the  simple  forms 
j'ai,  j'ayais,  etc^  to  the  past  participle,  M :  j'ai  6t^  j'avais  ^t^,  etc. 

THE  REGULAR  VERB. 

63.  There  are  two  voices:  Active  and  Passive;  foor  moods:  In- 
dicative, Subjunctive,  Imperative,  Conditional;  two  participles:  Pres- 
ent and  Past;  three  persons,  and  two  numbers;  five  simple  tenses: 
Present,  Preterite,  Imperfect,  Future,  Conditional;  and  five  com- 
pound tenses:  Preterite  Indefinite,  Preterite  Anterior,  Pluperfect, 
Future  Perfect,  Conditional  Perfect. 

Note.— The  term  "conditional"  in  the  two  senses— as  mood  and 
as  teMe — nsed  above,  is  open  to  criticism,  but  has  a  sort  of  sanction 
from  long  usage. 

64.  There  are  three  conjugations:  (1)  infinitive  in  -er ;  (2)  infini- 
tive in  -ir ;  (3)  infinitive  in  -re. 

The  infinitive,  present  indicative,  preterite  definite,  present  par- 
ticiple, and  past  participle  are  known  as  principal  or  primitive 
tenses;  the  others  are  derived  tenses. 

65.  All  compound  tenses  are  made  up  of  the  past  participle  and 
the  auxiliaries  £tre  or  Avoir, 

66.  The  passive  voice  is  made  up  of  the  verb  £jire  and  the  past 
participle. 
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MODEL  OF  THE  FIEST  CONJUGATION. 
G7.  Ijouer,  to  praise: 


PRIMITIVE  TENSES. 

DERIVED  TENSES. 

I.    IHFINtnVB.* 

1.    PUTVRB. 

2.   CONDmOHAL, 

To  praise. 

I  skail  praitt. 

.1  should  Praise. 

louer. 

je  louerai, 

je  louerais. 

tu  loueras. 

tu  louerais. 

U louera. 

il  louerai  t. 

nous  loucrons. 

nous  loucrions. 

vous  loucrcz, 

vous  loueriez. 

ils  loucront. 

ils  loueraient. 

II.   PRBSSKT  INDICA-nVB. 

1.  PRBSBNT  SUBJUNCTIVB. 

2.   IMPERATIVB. 

ipraise. 

That  I  may  praise. 

Praise t  etc. 

je  louc, 

que  jc  louc, 

loue,s 

tu  loues. 

que  tu  loues, 

n  loue. 

qu'il  louc. 

qu'il  loue. 

nous  louons. 

que  nous  louions. 

louons. 

vous  louez. 

que  vous  louiez. 

louez, 

ils  louent. 

qu'ils  louent. 

qu'ils  louent. 

ni.    PRBmRITR    UKFINITB 
IHDICATIVB. 

1.   PSBTBRXTS  DEFINITB  SUBJVHCTIVS. 

I  praised. 

That  I  might  praise. 

jc  louai,  ^ 

qucjclouassc, 

tu  louas. 

que  tu  louasscs. 

il  loua. 

qju'il  loullt, 

nous  iouimes,   ' 

que  nous  louassions. 

vous  lou&tes, 

que  vous  louassiez. 

iU  louircrnt. 

qu'ils  louassent. 

IV.    PKBSSNT  PARTICIPI.B. 

I.  IMPBRFBCT  INDICATIVE. 

2.   PRBSBICT  INDICATIVB. 

Praising. 

/  tvas  praising. 

(See  above.) 

louant. 

jc  louats, 
tu  louais, 
il  louait, 
nous  louions, 
vous  louiez, 
ils  louaient. 

V.   PAST   PARTICIPLE. 

I.   COMPOUND   TENSBS. 

2.  PASSIVE  VOICB. 

Praised. 

I  have  ^  had,  shall  have 
{ac),  praised. 

\oah,ht. 

Pret.  Ind.  4'ai,              1 
Pret.  Ant.  ^'eus, 
Pluper.       J 'avals, 

1 

Present,      il  est.           \  - 

Q  Pret.  Dcf.  il  fut,           V  c  1 
■  %  Imperfect,  il  tftait,etc.  j  J*", 

Fut.  Per.   j'aurai,  eta  ^ 

'   1                                               1 

J  Tenses  to  be  read  across  the  page. 

*  The  second  person  singular  imperative  of  the  first  conjugation  lakes  s  before 
the  pronousss  en  and  y,  not  before  \iic preposition  en  :  parles-cn,  donnes^QQo]^ 
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MODEL  OF  THE  SECOND  CONJUGATION. 
68.  Partir/ to  «c/ out; 

SIMPLE  FORM. 


PRIMITIVE  TENSES. 

DERIVED  TENSES. 

iNrtviTtvmJi 

1.   FITTURB. 

2.   CONDITIONAL. 

To  set  out. 

I  shall  set  out. 

1  should  set  out. 

partir. 

jc  partirai. 

je  partirais. 

tu  partiras. 

tu  partirais. 

il  parti  ra, 

il  parti  rait, 

nous  pariiront. 

nous  partirions. 

vous  partircz. 

vous  pariiriez. 

ils  parti  ront. 

ils  partiraicDt. 

II.   PRESENT  INDICATIVE. 

I.  PRESENT  SUBJtmcnVB. 

S.    IMPERATIVE. 

I  set  out. 

That  I  may  set  out. 

Set  out,  etc. 

jcpars, 

je  parte. 

pars, 
qu'il  parte. 

tu  pars 

il  pan, 

tu  partes, 
il  parte, 

nous  partOM, 

nous  partions. 

partons. 

vous  partM, 

vous  partiez. 

partcz, 

ils  partent. 

ils  partent. 

qu'ils  partent. 

III.   PRBTBRITB    DEFINITE 

IMOICATIVB. 

1.   PRETERITE  DEFINITE  SUBJimCTIVB. 

Iset  out. 

That  I  might  set  out. 

jc  partis, 

tu  partis, 
il  partii, 

que  jc  partisse,              que  nous  partissiona. 

nous  partimes. 

que  tu  partisses,            que  vous  parlissiez. 

vous  parti  tes, 
ils  partircut. 

qu'il  pariit,                     qu'ils  partisscnt. 

IV.    PRESENT  PARTICIPLE. 

1.  IMPERFECT  INDICATIVE. 

2.   PKESBKT  INDICATIVE. 

Setting  out. 

/  M*M  setting  out. 

(See  above.) 

partant. 

jc  partais, 
tu  partais, 
il  partait, 
nous  partions, 
vous  partiez, 
ils  partaient. 

V.    PAST   PARTICIPLE. 

1.   COMPOUND  TENSBS.l 

2.    PASSIVE  VOICE. 

Set  out. 

Prct.  Indcf.    jc  suis,     1  ^ 

parti,  ie. 

Prct.  Ant.       jcfus,          »| 
Pluperfect.      j'fttais,      ^  p. 

Future  Perf.  je  serai,      '-. 

1 

etc,       J  •'* , 

' 

(Auxiliary,  ctrc.) 

\ 

1  Also  dormir,  mentir,  se  rePentir,  seutir .ser^'ir .  ^tdKr\rs\c> 
«  Tenses  to  be  read  across*  the  paj:c.  ^'9'^'^^^  by  VjX:)Ug  IL 
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MODEL  OF  THE  SECOND  CX)NJUGATION. 

69.  Fimr,'^  to  finish : 

INCHOATIVE  FOBM. 


PRIMITIVE  TENSES. 

DERIVED  TENSES. 

I.    INFINinVSj 

1.   FUTURB. 

2.    CONDITIONAL. 

TffySnisA. 

I  shall /Imsk. 

I  should  finish. 

finir. 

je  finirai, 

je  finlrais. 

tu  finiras. 

tu  finirais, 

• 

il  finira. 

n  finirait, 

nous  finirons. 

nous  finirions. 

vous  finirez. 

vous  fiairiez. 

ik  finiront. 

ils  finiraient. 

U.   nCBSBNT  INDICA-nVB. 

1.  PRBSBMT  SUBJUNCnVB. 

Ifinuk. 

That  I  may  finish. 

Finish,  etc. 

je  finis. 

que  je  finisse, 

finis 

tu  finis. 

que  tu  finisses. 

il  finite 

nous  nnissons^ 

qu'il  finisse. 

qu'il  finisse, 
finissons, 

que  nous  finissions. 

vous  finissez. 

que  vous  finissiez, 

finissez, 

lis  finisscnt. 

qu'ils  finiftsent, 

qu'ils  finissent. 

III.   PKBTBRITB    DBPUOTS 

1.    PRBTBRITB  DEFlItlTS 

INDICATTVB. 

StJBJUNCnVB. 

IJinufud. 

That  I  mighi  finish. 

je  finis, 

que  je  finisse. 

tu  finis. 

que  tu  finisses. 

il  finit^ 

qu'il  finit. 

nous  fintmcs. 

que  nous  finissions, 

vous  finitcs. 

que  vous  finissiez. 

lis  finirent. 

qu'ils  finissent. 

IV.   PRBSBHT  PARTICIPLB. 

1.  IMPBRFBCT  IKDICATIVB. 

2.    PRXSBNT  INDICATIVB. 

Finishing. 

I  was  finishing. 

Plural. 

fintssanU 

je  fini&sais, 
tu  finissais, 
il  finissait, 
nous  finissions, 
vous  finissiez, 
ils  finissaicnt. 

(See  above.) 

V.   PAST  rART1Cin,B. 

1.   COMPOUND   TBMSES. 

2.    PASaiVB  VOICB. 

FinuJud. 

Ihavt,  had,(ctc.  ),finished. 

fini,  ie. 

Pret.  Indef.  j'ai.        1 
Prei.  Ant.     j'eus,          ^ 
Pluperfect,    yavais,     •  a 

Present.       il  est,     ] 

Pret.  Dcf.    il  fut, 

fini. 

Imperfect,    il  <tait. 

Fut.  Pcrf.      j'aurai, 

etc. 

etc.       J 

*  \.\Vc  finir  arc  conjugated  all  veibs  not  included  under  partir,  except  ouvrir, 
couvrir^  offrir,  souffrir,  vetir^/uir^  assailiir,  tressaillir,  cueillir,  bouillir  •  for 
wh.rh  «ee  I rrein liar  Verbs.  ■  Tenses  to  be  read  across  the  page. 
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MODEL  OF  THE  THIRD  CONJUGATION. 
72.  Vendre,  to  sell: 


PRIMITIVE  TENSES. 

DERIVED  TENSES. 

I.  iNnm-nvB.^ 

1.   FUTURB. 

2.   CONDITIONAL. 

To  sel 

I  shall  sell. 

Ishmldsel 

je  vendrai. 

je  vendrais. 

tu  vendras. 

tu  vcndrais. 

il  vcndra. 

il  vendnut. 

nous  vendrons. 

nous  vendrions. 

. 

vous  vcndrci. 

vous  vendriez. 

ils  vendront. 

ils  vendraiect. 

1.  PRBSBNT  StJBJUllCTIVB. 

JteU. 

That  I  may  sell. 

Sell,  etc. 

je  vends, 

.quejcvende, 

vends 

tu  vends, 

que  tu  vendes, 

il  vend, 

qu'il  vcnde. 

qu'il  vcnde. 

nous  vendons, 

que  nous  vendions. 

vendons. 

vous  vender. 

que  vous  vendiez. 

vender, 

ils  vendent. 

qu'ils  vendent. 

qu'ils  vendent. 

m.   PRBTBHITB  OBFINITB 

INDICATIVB. 

SUBJUNCTIVB. 

Isold. 

ThatI  might  sell. 

je  Ycndis, 

que  je  vendisse. 

tu  vendis. 

que  tu  vendisses. 

il  vcndit. 

qu'il  vcndit. 

nous  vcndlmes, 

que  nous  vendissions, 

vous  vendites. 

que  vous  vcndissicz, 

ils  vendirent. 

qu'ils  vendissent. 

rV.   PRBSENT  PARTICIPUI. 

1.  IMPBRPBCT  INDICATIVB. 

2.    PRESENT  INDICATIVE. 

Seliing. 

I  mas  selling. 

(Sec  above.) 

vendant. 

jc  vcndais, 
tu  vcndais, 
il  vendait. 
nous  vcndions, 

vous  vcndiez. 

ils  vendaicnt. 

V.   PAST  PARnClPtB. 

1.   COMPOONO  TBNSBS. 

2.   PA9SIVB  VOICB. 

Sold, 

vendu,  ue. 

Prct.  Indef.    j'ai.         "I 
Fret.  Ant.       j'cus, 
Pluperfect,      ^'avais. 
Future  Per.    j'aurai. 

'  Present,     je  suis,         "^ 

< 

^  Pret.Def.  ^e  fus. 
>  g.  Imperfect.  I'etais, 

.| 

c  Put.  Per.   j'aurai  *t*. 

c 

etc. 

etc. 

a 

1  Tenses  to  be  read  across  the  page. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  CONJUGATIONS. 

73.  First  coi\jugation : 

(1.)  Verba  in  -^er  insert  e  before  every  a  and  o,  to  preserve  the  soft 
sound  of  the  infinitive:  mangeons,  mangeai,  etc. 

(2.)  Verbs  in  -cer  place  a  cedilla  under  the  c  before  every  a  and  o, 
for  the  same  reason :  commenyons,  commen^ais,  etc. 

(3.)  Verbs  with  e  mute  in  the  penult  require  a  grave  accent  when 
the  e  following  becomes  mute:  mener,  je  m^e,  vous  menez,  qu^l 
mdne,  etc 

(4.)  Verbs  with  S  in  the  penult  change  it  to  d  in  the  present  indic- 
ative, saljunctive,  and  imperative,  but  retain  it  in  the  future  and 
conditional:  poss^er;  je  possMe,  que  je  possMc;  but  je  poss^erai, 
nous  poss^derions,  etc. 

(5.)  Verbs  in  -eler  and  -eter  (appeler,  jeter)  double  I  or  t  when  the 
e  following  is  mute :  appeler,  j*appelle,  j'api)ellerai,  je  jette,  je  jet- 
terais,  vous  appelez,  nous  jetions,  etc. 

Exceptions: 

(a.)  Peler,  celer,  geler,  d^geler,  bourreler,  harceler;  acheter,  col- 
leter,  ^tiqueter  (and  their  compounds)  take  the  grave  accent  on  the 
penult  instead  of  doubling  I  or  t:  pelc,  achate,  p^erais,  etc. 

(b.)  Crocheter,  d^paqueter,  empaqueter,  ^pousseter,  feuilleter,  take 
the  grave  accent  only  in  the  present  indicative,  subjunctive,  and  the 
imperative,  but  retain  e  mute  in  the  future  and  conditional :  je  feuil- 
Idte,  que  je  feuiUdte ;  but  je  feuilleterai,  -ais,  etc 

(6.)  Verbs  in  -iger  retain  the  i  throughout :  j'abr^e,  j'abr^rai, 
etc 

(7.)  Verbs  in  -^lyerj  -oycTj  -uyer,  change  y  into  i  before  e  mute:  j'em- 
ploie,  j*emploierai,  -ais,  etc. 

NoTB. — Those  in  -ayer  are  spelled  either  way :  je  paye  or  paie,  je 
paierai  or  payerai.  The  future  and  conditional  sometimes  con- 
tract :  je  pairai,  pairais. 

(8.)  Envoyer  and  renvoyer  have  enverrai,  renverrai  in  the  future; 
otherwise  they  are  conjugated  like  employer. 

(9.)  Verbs  in  -^uer,  -uer  (not  those  in  -guer^  like  narguer),  require 
a  dittresis  over  the  i  and  u:  nous  tuions,  vous  joui'ez. 

(10.)  Note  the  following  peculiar  though  regular  forms: 

(a.)  The  retention  of  %  after  y  in  first  person  plural  imperfect 
indicative  and  present  subjunctive  of  verbs  in  -trt/er,  oyevj  -uyer: 
noos  essuy  -ions,  que  nous  employ  -ions.  ^  . 
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(b.)  The  retention  of  i  after  i  in  the  first  person  plural  imperfect 
indicative  and  present  subjunctive  of  verbs  in  -ier;  nous  cri  -ions, 
que  nous  ^tudi  -ions. 

(c.)  The  double  i  in  the  past  participle  of  verbs  in  -^er:  agr^  -er, 
cr6  -er,  agr^  agr^^,  cr^  cr^^. 

74.  Second  coi^jugation : 

(1 .)  Hair,  to  hate,  has  no  diteresis  in  the  present  indicative  singular, 
and  second  person  imperative :  je  hais^  tu  hais,  il  halt ;  but  haissons, 
haissez,  haissent;  ha'iissais,  haidsant. 

(2.)  B^nir  has  a  double  past  participle:  b^i  (blessed)  and  bteit, 
b^nite  {consecrated:  I'eau  b^te).  So  fleurir  has  a  double  form  in 
the  imperfect  and  present  participle:  the  regular  form,  and  the  form 
florissais,  etc.,  florissant,  to  prosper,  fiowrish,  Fdrir  is  used  only  in  the 
phrase  sans  coup  f4rir. 

75.  Third  conjugation: 

(1.)  Battre,  to  heat,  has  but  one  i  when  it  is  monosyllabic:  je  bats, 
tu  bats,  etc. ;  but  nous  battons. 

(2.)  Rompre,  to  break,  has  rompt  in  the  third  person  present  indica- 
tive. 

76.  The  interrogative  form  of  the  verb  is  produced  by  placing  the 
subject  after  the  simple  verb  and  after  the  auxiliary  in  compound 
tenses :  ai-je  ?  ai-je  6i^  ? 

A  t  is  inserted  when  the  third  person  singular  ends  in  a  vowel : 
donne-t-il  ?  aura-t-il  ?  etc. 

When  the  first  person  singujar  present  indicative  ends  ip  e  mule, 
it  takes  the  acute  accent  in  the  interrogative  form :  j'aime,  aim^je  7 

Do,  does,  did,  am,  with  present  participle,  etc.,  are  all  expressed  by 
the  simple  present  or  past  tenses. 

When  the  subject  of  a  question  is  a  noun,  it  is  expressed  first  be- 
fore the  verb,  and  then  reproduced  pronominally  after  the  verb :  le 
garyon  va-t-il  ? 

Verbs  of  one  syllable  in  the  first  person  singular  present  indica- 
tive are  preferably  introduced  by  est-oe  que  {is  it  thaif):  est-ce  que 
je  vends,  etc.  {except  ai-je,  dis-je,  dois-je,  fais-je,  puis-je,  sais-je,  suis-je, 
vais-je,  vois-je  ?) 

77.  The  negative  verb  is  conjugated  with  ne  before  and  pew  afker 
the  simple  verb  and  the  auxiliary  in  compound  tenses :  je  n'aime 
pas,  je  fi'ai  pas  R\m6,  ete. 

78.  Interrogative  negative  forms  are  conjugated  as  follows :  n*ai-je 
pas  f  n'avons-nous  pew  aim6  ?  etc.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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79.  Reflexive  verbs  all  have  Hre  as  their  auxiliary  in  compound 
tenses :  je  m'aime,  je  me  suis  sdm^,  etc. 

80.  Impersonal  or  unipersonal  verbs  are  used  only  in  the  third 
person  singular.    Genuine  impersonals  are  conjugated  with  avoir, 

81.  Intransitive  verbs  are  usually  (about  four  hundred  and  fifty 
out  of  five  hundred)  conjugated  with  avoir, 

82.  The  following  oft-recurring  group,  expressing  motion  or  change 
from  one  state  to  another ^  take  itre:  aller,  arriver,  d^c^er,  d^'hoir, 
descendrei  ^hoir,  ^ore,  entrer,  monter,  mourir,  nattre,  partir,  re-» 
toumer,  sortir,  tomber,  venir. 

Bo  their  compounds,  except  contravenir  and  subvenir.  Convenir 
(Mt)  has  oMHr;  {agree),  ^e. 

83.  Monter,  descendre,  sortir,  are  occasionally  used  transitively 
with  avoir. 

84.  The  following  intransitive  group  has  avoir  where  action  is  ex- 
pressed, itre  when  state  or  condition  as  the  result  of  action  is  expressed : 
aborder,  accourir,  accroltre,  apparaitre,  baisser,  cesser,  changer, 
croltre,  d^border,  d^roitre,  ddg^n^rer,  demeurer,  descend  re,  dispa- 
rattre,  ^'happer,  6chouer,  embellir,  empirer,  grandir,  monter,  passer, 
njeunir,  remontir,  rester,  vieillir. 


THE  ADVERB. 


POSITION   OF   ADVERBS. 

85.  Advert  follow  the  simple  verb,  and  come  between  the  aux- 
iliary and  past  participle,  as  a  rule.     (See  Arrangement.) 

DERIVATION   OF  ADVERBS. 

86.  (I.)  The  suffix  -ment  is  added  to  adjectives  ending  in  a  vowel, 
to  form  adverbs :  vrai  -ment,  etc. ;  eaceept 

(1.)  Traltreusement  from  traltre;  puni  forms  impun^ent. 

(2.)  The  following  require  an  acute  accent  over  the  mvie  e:  aveu- 
gl^m^it,  commod^ment,  conform^mcnt,  ^normtoent,  immenstoent, 
incommod^menty  opiniatr^ent,  uniform^ment.  Cf.  immense,  aveu- 
gle,etc. 

(3.)  The  circumflex  is  required  in  the  following:  assidftment, 
oontintiment)  criiment,  dCkment,  gatment,  n(iment.  Oooalp 
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(4.)  Bean,  fou,  mou,  nouveau,  make  bellement,  follement,  molle- 
ment,  nouvellement. 

II.  The  suffix  -meni  ifi  added  to  the  feminine  of  adjectives  ending 
in  a  consonant :  franc  (firanchement),  yif  (viyement),  long  (longoe- 
ment),  l^r  (l^^rement),  doux  (doucement).  Grentil  forms  genti- 
ment. 

Remark. — The  acnte  accent  is  placed  over  finai  e  feminine  of  the 
following:  communtoent,  confuB^ent,  difus^ment,  express^ment^ 
•importuntoent,  obscur^ent,  precis^inent,  profondtoent^  profos^ 
ment.    Cf.  profonde,  confuse,  etc. 

m.  Adjectives  in  ant  and  ent  change  these  endings  to  -ammeiUf 
-emmerUf  on  addition  of  -ment:  constammait,  prudemment;  exeepi 
lentement,  prtentement,  v^^mentement. 

COBfPARISON   OP  ADVERBS. 

87.  Adverbs  are  compared  in  the  same  manner  as  adjectives:  lente- 
ment,  plus,  le  plus  lentement.  Than  is  represented  by  que,  except 
after  plus  and  mains,  followed  by  a  cardinal,  or  demi,  moiti^  tiers, 
quart,  midi,  minuit;  when  de  is  used. 

ABYEBBS  OP  QUANTITY. 

88.  The  negatives  ne — pas,  ne — rien,  etc.,  and  the  adverbs  p«i, 
moins,  plus,  trop,  assez,  tant,  autant,  beaucoup,  combien,  are  followed 
by  de  if  a  noun  come  after  them. 

89.   ADVERBS  OP   PLACE. 


ailleurs. 

dsewhere. 

devant, 

before. 

alentour. 

around. 

environ, 

abouL 

auprds. 

near. 

ici. 

here. 

autre  part, 

elsewhere. 

la, 

there. 

dedans. 

vnthin. 

loin, 

far  off. 

dehors. 

without. 

nuUe  part, 

nowhere. 

dc  part  et  d*  autre. 

on  both  sides 

n^importe  oil, 

anywhere. 

de  toutes  parts, 

on  all  sides. 

partout, 

everywhere. 

derri^re. 

behind. 

quelque  part. 

somewhere. 

dessous, 

below. 

oil. 

where. 

dessus, 

above. 

7> 

here,  ihem(> 

ADYEBBS  OF  MANNER  AND  QUALITY. 
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90.   ADYERBS  OP  TIME. 


aloTS, 

ihm. 

hier, 

yesterday. 

apr^s-demain, 

day  after  to- 

jadis, 

formerly. 

morrow. 

longtemps, 

long. 

aajourd'hui, 

to-day. 

maintenant, 

now. 

autrefois, 

formerly. 

parfois, 

sometimes. 

avant-hier, 

day  htfore  yes- 

H pr^nt, 

now. 

terday. 

puis, 

then. 

bientAt, 

soon. 

quandy 

when. 

d^rmais,  dor^ 

henceforth* 

quelquefois, 

sometimes. 

navant, 

souvent, 

(ften. 

derridrement, 

lately. 

soudain, 

suddenly. 

d^ji, 

already. 

tAt, 

soon. 

demain, 

to-morrow. 

tant6t, 

presently^  just  now. 

encore, 

stm. 

toujours. 

always. 

enfin. 

atlasL 

tard, 

laie. 

Pais,  then;  done,  then  {therefore) ;  alors,  then  {at  that  time). 


91.    ADYERBS  OP  MANNER  AND  QUALITY. 


fort, 

mal, 

k  la  hftte, 

k  la  mode, 

4  tort, 

expr&, 

comment, 

comme, 

trds, 

ainsi. 


welly  very, 
muchj  very, 
badly, 
in  hajste. 
in  vogue, 
wrongly, 
on  purpose, 
how. 
like. 

muehj  very, 
thus. 


81,  aussi, 

soj  as. 

volontiere. 

willingly. 

plutAt, 

rather. 

k couvert, 

de  nouveau, 

anew. 

k  genoux, 

kneeling. 

de  force. 

hy  force. 

k  merveille. 

very  well. 

k  peine, 

hardly. 

en  vain, 

vainly. 

par  cons^uent, 

consequently. 

TrSs,  fort,  bicn,  very,  before  adjectives  and  adverbs.  So  very  is  si : 
si  poli.  Very  much  is  bien,  beaucoup,  fort  (before  a  participle),  not 
<r&  beaucoup. 

&)  is  si  before  adjectives  and  adverbs ;  ainsi  with  verbs ;  de  mtoie 
when  it  means  similarly;  aussi  in  the  sense  accordingly^  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  sentence.  ^,^,^^,  ,y  GoOglc 
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92.   ADVERBS  OF    AFFIRMATION   AND   NEGATION. 


OUl, 

yes. 

non, 

no. 

certes, 

eerUUrdy, 

nullement, 

by  no  means. 

vraimenty 

truly. 

ne— pas, 

not 

sans  doute, 

no  doubt 

ne — plus, 

ne — rien, 

nothing,  , 

nc — point. 

(emphatic)  not 

assur^ment, 

asBuredly, 

ne— jamais, 

never. 

si, 

yes. 

point  du  tout, 

notataU, 

Remark  1. — ^After  n^fative  questions  or  statements,  yes  is  si,  si 
fait ;  otherwise  out. 

Kemabk  2. — Ne  accompanies  pas,  point,  plus,  jamais,  only  with 
verbs. 


THE  PREPOSITION. 

93.    I.   THE  SIMPLE   PREPOainON. 


K 

aprtis, 
(d'aprte), 

avant, 

avec, 

chez, 

concemant) 

contre, 

dans, 

de, 

depuis, 

dcrri^re, 

dSs, 

dcvant, 

durant, 

en, 

cntre, 

en  vers, 

environ. 


tOyOt. 

after, 
according  to, 

before  (time). 
vnih, 

at  the  house  of. 
concerning, 
against, 
in,  vfithin, 
of,  from,  with, 
since,  from, 
behind, 
from. 

before  (place). 
during, 
in,  by,  tchHe. 
between, 
toward. 
about. 


ex(  ept^, 
hormis, 
malgr4, 

movennant, 


.} 


nonobstant, 

outre, 

par, 

parmi, 

pendant, 

pour, 

sans, 

sauf, 

selon, 

sous, 

Buivant, 

sur, 

touchant, 

vers, 

vu, 


Digitized 


except. 

except. 

in  spite  of. 

by  means  of,  on 

condition. 
notwithManding, 
besides, 
by,  through, 
among, 
during, 

for,  in  order  to, 
tcithout,  but  for, 
save,  except 
according  to, 
under. 

according  to, 
upon,  over, 
concerning, 
toward  (space). 
considering^ 

by  Google 
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94.     II.   THE  COMPOUND   PREPOSITION. 


(1.)  With  de  (Genitive) : 
d.  I'aide  de^  by  kelp  of. 


en  face  de^ 
k  force  de^ 
hors  de, 
loin  dCf 
lore  de, 
le  long  de, 
au  lieu  de, 
au  moyen  de, 
k  moins  de, 
au  milieu  de, 
prfe  de, 
proche  de, 
h  propos, 
au  travers  de, 
vis  d,  vis  de, 

jusqu'  k, 
jusques  i 

quant  k,  as  for,  as  to. 
par  rapport  k,  with  regard  to. 
k  travers,  through,  across* 
d'apr^B,  after, 

par-dessouSy  under,  underneath^ 
par-dessus,  over,  ahove. 
Remabk  1. — De,  en,  (i,  tarns,  must  be  repeated  before  every  word 
they  govern. 

Bemabk  2.~The  infinitive  cannot  follow  en,  which   has  the 
present  participle. 
Remark  3. — The  preposition  must  directly  precede  its  object 


aupr^  de, 
aatour  de, 
kc6t4de, 
k  cause  de, 
en  deja  de, 
au  deli  de, 
au-dessous  de, 
au-dessus  de, 
en  dedans  de, 
en  d^pit  de, 
ensuite  de, 
k  r^;ard  de, 
faute  de, 
au  devant  de, 

(2.)  With  d  (Dative) 


near. 

round. 

near. 

on  account  of. 

on  this  mfe. 

beyond. 

below. 

above. 

vnihin. 

despite. 

in  conseqtience  of. 

with  regard  to. 

for  want  of. 

a,gam8L 


opposite, 
by  dint  of. 
out  of. 
farfronu 
at  the  time  of. 
along, 
instead  of. 
by  means  of. 
under. 

in  the  midst  of. 
near  to. 
near  to. 
with  regard  to. 
through, 
opposite. 


\k,f 


as  far  as,  until. 


(3.)  Accusative: 


THE  CONJUNCTION. 

95.     I.   THE   CO-ORDINATE  CONJUNCTIONS. 
(1.)  Connective: 


et,  and, 

ni,  nor. 

et — et,  both — and. 

encore,  yet,  sliU, 

d'ailleurs,  moreover. 

au  reste,  bcMffes. 


tantftt-tantAt,  now — now. 
ni — ni,  neitlier — nor. 
non-seulement — mais  encore, 
not  only — but  also. 


aufisi,  aho. 
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(2.)  Di^'unctive: 

ou — ou,  either — or. 

(3.)  Adversative: 
mois,  but 

cependant,  however, 
pourtant,  yet,  stUL 

(4.)  Inferential: 
car  J  for, 

or,  now  (argumentative), 
c'est  poarquoi,  that  is  why 
done,  then,  ther^ore, 
Yoilll  pourquoi,  that  is  why. 


soit — soit,  be  U — or. 


n^anmoins, 

neverthdeu, 
toutefois,  however. 


ainsi,  thus. 

partant,  therefore, 

cons^uemment,  -k 

par  congruent,    j-  eonaequently, 

en  cons^uence,  J 


96.   II.   THE  SUBORDINATE  CX)NJUNCTIONS. 


} 

} 


(1.)  With  the  indicative: 
^  condition  que, 
de  m^me  que,  1 
ainsi  que,        / 
apr^  que, 
vuque, 
attendu  que, 
autant  que, 
austdt^t  que, 
dde  que, 
6it(^t  que, 
au  lieu  que, 
depuis  que, 
durant  que, 
puisque, 
pendant  que, 
tandis  que, 
parceque, 
tant  que, 
k  mesure  que, 

81, 

lorsque,  -i 

quand,  j 

k  proportion  que, 


on  condition  that, 

asweUas, 

afler. 
whereas, 
seemg  that 
08  much  as, 

as  soonas, 

whereas, 

since  (time). 

while, 

since  (cause). 

whUe,  -st, 

whereas  (comparison). 

because. 

as  long  as. 

according  as. 

if,  whether. 

when. 

when,  whenever,  if, 

in  proportion  as. 
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IZT}  '^'^ 

Buivant  que,    i          ««»«<«V  «• 

(2.)  With  the  subjunctiye: 

^qu^        }         i-<-^'^.<-- 

it  moinB  que — ne,      unUn, 

avant  que. 

^(fore. 

quoique,          J          «^*vMSf'». 

de  peur  que— ne,    1 
de  crainte  que — ne,  / 

for  fear  that. 

au  cas  que,      -i 

«m  COM. 
en  cas  que,      j         ^  ^^ 

loin  que,                   few  from. 

non  que,          i 

non  pas  que,    /         '"^    «^ 

malgi^que,            "i            W/m//* 
non  obetant  que,     /  «o*«^'»«'<*'»»**V- 

pourvu  que,               provided  thai. 

sans  que,                   i 

mthout. 

soit  que— ou  que,      i 

whether — or. 

po6^  que,         j 
suppose  que,   /         ' 

mppoM  ihoL 

pour  pen  que,  l 
si  peu  que,      j 

(3.)  With  both  moods  (see  Syntax) : 

que,                           that 

au  lieu  que, 

whereoi. 

de  fa^on  que,          ^ 

selon  que. 

according  as. 

de  mani^re  que. 

•  90  that. 

sinon  que. 

de  sorte  que, 

jusqu'  It  ce  que,  unt^. 

en  sorte  que. 

(4.)  Phrases  with  the  infinitive 

afin  de,                   in  order  to. 
avant  de,                before. 

de  crainte  de, 
de  peur  de, 

for  fear  of. 

k  moins  de,            unUaa, 

loin  de. 

far  from. 

au  lieu  de,             intiead  of. 

plut(^t  que. 

rather  than. 

faute  de,               / 

or  vxint  of. 

pour, 

in  order  to,  to. 

gle 
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mTERJECTIONS. 

97.   THE  SIMPLE  INTERJECTION. 

Joy:  ah,  bon,  etc.  Orie/and  Pain:  ah,  aie,  oaf,  hSas ! 

Surprise:  ha,  6,  oh  1  Disgust:  fi,  fi  done,  foin,  pouah  1 

Silence:  et,  chut  I  To  attract  attention:  he,  h^  lH-bas, 

holil 


•i-^'-  H^^lC^l 


INTERJECTIONAL  PHRASES. 

Allons,  alerte,  courage,  en  avant :  eome,  cheer  up,  forward  i 

Tiens,  quoi,  vraiment,  par  exemple :  «top,  whai,  indeed! 

Tiens,  tiens:  dear  me! 

Gare:  mind,  look  out! 

Au  Yoleur,  ^  Tafisassin :  tM^,  murder! 

Au  secours :  Kdp  ! 

Au  feu:  fire! 

Au  loup,  au  chien  enrag^:  wotf^  mad  dog! 

La  garde:  policeman! 

Tout  beau :  not  so  fast! 

Aux  armes :  to  arms  ! 

Parbleu,  morbleu,  euphemisms  for  par  Dieu,  mort  de  Dieuf 

Darnel  contraction  for  Domine-Deus  I 

Sacral  contraction  for  sacr^  coeur  de  Dieu  I 

Morbleu,  sacrebleu,  ventrebleu,  ventre  Saint-Gris  (the  fevorit© 
oath  of  Henry  IV.),  noiUe  tonnerres,  mille  bombes,  sac  i  papier, 
etc.,  are  soldiers'  oaths. 

Sapristi,  fichtre,  bigre,  are  vulgar. 

Parbleu  is  still  in  use  in  society.  Cf.  German  Potz  (i,  e.  Gott's) 
tausend  I 
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BRIEF  HISTORICAL  GRAMMAR. 


99.  French  belongs  to  the  group  of  Bomance  languages,  which 
have  sprung  from  the  popular  Latin  or  Boman.  Italian,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  Provencal  (south  of  France),  Rouman  (in  MoldiCvia  and 
Wallachia,  on  the  Danube),  and  Curwalsch  (eastern  Switzerland) 
are  the  other  members  of  the  group.  Modem  French  springs  spe- 
cially from  the  Langue  d'ofl,  or  Old  French,  spoken  north  of  the 
Loire;  the  Langue  d'oc,  or  Proyen9al,  south  of  the  Loire,  remained 
a  patois. 

THE  DEFINITE   ARTICLE. 

100.  The  definite  article  is  from  the  Latin  ille  (that).  There  were 
two  cases  in  Old  French: 

Masculintl 

Subjective  Oase,  Objective  Que, 

Singular,  il-le  =  IL  il-lum  =  le. 

Plural.      il-li  =  li.  il-los   =le8. 

Feminike. 

Subjective  Oise.  Objective  Oaae, 

Singular,  il-la  =  la,  il-lam  —  la. 

PluraL     il-l8e  =  li.  il-las  =le8. 
De  and  d  combined  with  these  as  follows :  del=du,  al=au,  dels= 
des,  als=aux. 

The  subjective  case  disappeared ;  le,  les,  masculine ;  la,  les,  fem- 
inine, survived. 

THE   INDEFINITE  ARTICLE, 

101.  IJnus  made  uns;  unum  made  un ;  una  made  une;  unam  made 
nne. 

The  subjective  case  was  rejected. 

NOUNS. 

102.  The  Latin  declensions  disappeared ;  the  six  cases  were  reduced 
to  one.  This  single  case  selected  as  typical  was  the  accusative,  which 
in  the  plural  was  marked  by  a  (hence  «  in  French).  Words  in  at  had 
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aux;  «,  aj,  and  2,  were  all  plural  signs  in  Old  French.  As  a  rule 
the  Latin  acoent  was  preserved:  legem=loi,  Cicer6nem=Cic^r6ii, 
tabulam=t&ble,  manum=:main,  etc 

Remark. — ^Ancdtre,  peintre,  trattre,  legs,  soeur,  lez,  gueux,  fiU, 
fonds,  lacs,  lis,  rets,  puits,  come  from  the  subjective  case :  soror  = 
sosor,  luixdus=:fonds,  filiu8=fils  (fil=Mrecu2),  etc. 

Bemabk. — For  some  noons,  etc,  there  were  dofnble  derivatiyes. 
From  t^  subjective  case :  chantre,  sire,  maire,  pfttre,  moiadre;  from 
the  objective  case :  ohantear,  seigneur,  miyenr,  pastear,  mineur. 

Case  inflections  were  supplied  by  de  and  d  (=de,  ad). 

GENDER. 

103.  French  masculines  and  feminines  come  generally  from  the 
Latin  masculine,  neuter,  and  feminine;  the  neuter  disappeared. 
Cases  of  interchange  and  confusion  occur. 

(1.)  Some/mttmiies  of  the  second  and  fourth  declension  were  mis- 
taken for  masculines  in  im;  hence  they  are  masculine  in  French:  (a) 
derivatives  itora  abyssus,  p<»*ticus,  vannus,  domus,  atomus,  sapphi- 
rus,  dialeotus,  exodus,  pharus,  ficus,  smaragdus,  synodus,  diametrus 
{=U  ddme,  U  figue,  etc) ;  (b)  names  of  trees :  alnus,  pinus,  frazi- 
nus,  buxus,  plataaus,  cupressus,  mystus  {=U  buis,  fr^e,  pin,  etc) 

(2.)  Neuter  plurals  in  a  were  mistaken  for  feminines  of  the  first 
declension.  Spolia,  tormenta,  sponsalia,  animalia,  arma,  comua,  gan- 
dia,  pecora,  idola,  grana,  opera,  festa,  fila,  muralia,  labra,  paria,  vela, 
insignia,  volatilia,  mirabilia,  etc  (=Za  joie,  oeuvre,  l^vre,  voile,  etc). 

(3.)  A  few  nouns  probably  changed  their  gender  from  analogy 
with  synonymous  words:  ^t^,  masculine  (=8e6tas,  feminine),  after 
the  analogy  of  le  printemps  [spring),  etc 

FORMATION  OP  THE   FEMININE  OF  ADJECTIVES. 

104.  The  Ijatiji  neuter  disappeared.  The  masculine  and  feminine 
survived.  When  the  Latin  word  had  separate  terminations  for  mas- 
culine and  feminine  (bon  -us,  -a),  there  were  s^>arate  t^minations  in 
French:  bon,  bonne,  plein,  pleine  (e  from  a).  Latin  adjectives  of 
one  termination  for  both  genders  regularly  have  but  one  in  French: 
tristis^triste  (masculine  and  feminine).  Hence  <7ran<fm$re,  etc, 
are  incorrect,  and  the  apostrophe  is  misleading.  So  lettres  royauz 
is  etymologically  correct,  royaux=regales.  All  adjectives  in  -alia 
now  have  two  terminations :  natal,  -e,  etc  Great  alteration  of  stem 
consonant  has  occurred :  actif,  active,  doux,  douce,  has,  basse,  beau, 
belle,  etc,  due  to  phonetic  and  other  reasons. 
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FORMATION  OF  THE  PLURAL.   (See  Substantives.) 
106.  The  subjective  case  as  usual  disappeared. 

COMPARISON. 

106.  The  Latin  -ior,  -ios;  -issimus,  a,  um;  -irnns,  a^  nm,  mostly  dis- 
appeared and  were  replaced  bj  plus  (more)f  minus  {leas:  moins),  le 
plosy  le  moins,  etc.  Bon,  mauvais,  petit,  have  a  synthetic  and 
irr^nlar  comparison :  meilleur  (meliorem),  pire  (pejor),  eta 

107.   PERSONAL   PRONOUNS. 


FiBflT  1*ER80N. 
Singular, 
Nom.  ^;o  =  eo,  io,  jo,  je, 
Dat.    mt  (mihi)  =  moi,  me^ 
Ace   me  =  (moi),  me. 

Plural 
Nom.  nos  =  nous, 
Aoc   nos  =  nous. 


Second  Person. 

Singular. 
tu    =  tu, 
tibi  —  te,  toi, 
te    —  te  (toi). 

JHural, 
vos  =  vous, 

V0S=V0U8. 


Third  Pbbson. 

Singular, 

aie     =il,      ilia    =  la, 

illi     =  lui,    illi     =  lui  (lei), 

ilium  =  le.      illam  =  la. 

Plural. 
illi  =il(s),        illae  =  elk8(Aoa). 
illos  =■  les,  euz.    illas  =  elles. 
£n=inde  =  ex  illo,  ab  illo ;  Y  =  ibL 

108.   POSSESSIVE    PRONOUNS. 


Subjective  Case. 
Masc  Fem.   Masc  Fern. 

Singular, 
mens,  mea  =me8,  ma. 
tnus,    tua    =te8,    ta. 
suus,    sua    =r8e8,    sa. 

Plural. 
mei,     meae  =  mei,  mes. 
tui,      tuae  =:tei,    tes. 
sui,      suae  ^rgei,    ses. 


Objective  Case. 
Masc    Fem.     Masc  Fem. 

Singular. 
meum,  meam  —  mon,  ma. 
tuum,    tuam  =ton,    ta. 
suum,    suam  =son,    sa. 

Plural. 
meos,     meas  -~  mes,    mes. 
tuos,      tuas    --tes,     tesolc 
tmos, 
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The  objective  case  was  adopted  throughoot. 

The  disjuDctiveB  mien,  tien,  sien,  etc.,  are  believed  to  come  from 
me->  tu-,  8U-,  -\-en :  meens,  miens,  tuens,  etc.  Leur  is  from  iUorum, 
and  oiiginaUj  had  no  s  for  the  plural:  leur  amis  (=amici  illorum). 

109.   DEMONSTRATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

oe       =  ecce  hoc  =^  Old  French  i90,  co. 

cet      =  ecce  iste  =  Old  French  icist,  cist. ' 

cette  =  ecce  ista  =:  Old  French  iceste. 

celui  =ecce  ille  =01d  French  icil  (Ace),  icelui. 

celle  =  ecce  ilia  =  Old  French  icele  (Ace.),  icele, 

ceux  =ecce  illo8  =  01d  French  icil  (Ace.),  icels. 

oelles  =  ecce  illas  :=  Old  French  iceles. 

110.  BELATIVB  AND  INTERROGATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

qui  =  Latin  qui. 

(file,  qu<M  =:  Latin  quern,  quid. 
d*oii         =  Latin  de-j-ubL 
quel  =  Latin  qualis. 

dont         =  Latin  de-f-unde. 

Dont  used  to  be  equivalent  to  d*oil  ( whence) ^  but  is  now  used  as  a 
relative  equivalent  to  whose.    It  is  not  interrogative. 

111.   INDEFINITE  PRONOUNS. 

ancun    =  Latin  aliquis  unus. 

autre     =  Latin  alter. 

autrui    ^=  Latin  alter,  objective  case ;  cf.  icelui  and  ieH, 

certain  -=  Latin  cert(-u8)  ^suffix  anus. 

chacun  ^  Latin  quisque  unus. 

chaque  -  -  Latin  quisque. 

maint     ^^  Grerman  manch,  Gothic  manags. 

mdme    --^  Latin  semet  ip8isaimu8,^-^metip6imu8,  medisme,  meisme, 

mesmc,  mfime. 
nul         =  Latin  nullus. 
on  =  Latin  homo  (not  hominem),  Old  French  om,  on :  l*on= 

ille  homo,  formerly, 
personne  =  Latin  persona. 

plusieurs  -=  Latin  plusiores  (double  comparative), 
quantes  (fois)     -  Latin  quantUH:  toutes  et  quantes  ^o**«ooo1p 
quelconquc  ^^  Latin  qualiscunque.  ^  o 
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qnelque^=Latin  qualisquam. 
quelqu'un  ==  Latin  qualisque  unos. 
quiconque  ^^  Latin  quicumque. 
rien=Latin  rem. 
tel=Latin  talis. 
tout=Latin  totus. 


NUMERALS CARDINALS. 


112.  Un,  deux,  trois^ Latin  unum,  duos^  tres.  Modem  French 
from  4  to  16  follows  Latin ;  17, 18, 19,  are  expressed  by  addition :  dlx- 
sept,  etc.  (transposed  septemdecim).  70,  80,  90,  are  made  up  by  com- 
position (septante,  nonante,  are  provincial). 


ORDINALS. 

Premier  and  second=Latin  primarius,  secundus;  the  rest  are 
formed  by  adding  -ihne  (Latin  -esimus)  to  the  •cardinal :  cinqu-ttm^', 
etc.  Tiers,  quart,  quint,  are  technical,  and  come  directly  from  the 
Latin  tertius,  etc. 


ADVERBS. 

113. 

(1.)  Simple: 

ailleiiTB  =  aliorsum. 

oil 

=  ubi. 

bien 

=^bene. 

peu 

=  paucum. 

certes 

=  certe. 

pis 

=  pejus. 

done 

=^  tunc. 

plus 

=  plu8. 

en 

^^inde. 

puis 

=  p08t. 

fois 

-=  vices. 

quand 

=  quando. 

gu^es 

si  {so) 

=  sic. 

hier 

—  heri. 

soudain 

=^  subitaneus. 

in 

—  iliac. 

souvent 

=  subinde. 

loin 

=  longe. 

tant 

=  tantum. 

mal 

=  male. 

tard 

r=tarde. 

mieux 

=:  melius. 

t6t 

r^i^us(?)totcito(?). 

moins 

=:^  minus. 

tr6s 

-=  trans. 

ne 

=  non. 

trop 

=  troppus. 

non 

=  non. 

volontiers  =  voluntarie. 

or 

=  hora. 

7 

=  ibi. 

(2.)  Negatives: 

goutte  —  guttam. 

pas 

^pttfip^s'^ 
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mie     =  micam.  personne  =  personam, 

rien     =rem.  point       =punctam. 

Cf.  nihil=ne-f-hiliim,  nemo=ne-f-homo. 

(3.)  Derived: 

The  termination  -ment  is  Latin  ablative  feminine  -mente :  bon&-f 
mente=bonnement ;  hence,  the  feminine  adiective  form  associated 
in  French. 

(4.)  Compound: 

r  aeqne  sic  (Diez). 
ainsi  =  -j  in  sic  (Littr^). 

V  ipgum  sic  (?). 
amont  =  ad  montem. 

assez  =  ad  satis, 

auparavant  =  au  par  avant. 
autant         =  aliud  tantmn. 
beaucoup    =  bellus  colpus  (blow). 
c^ans  =  ecce  hac  intus. 

davantage  =d'avantage. 
d^ors         =  de  foras. 
demain        =  de  mane. 


={ 


d^rmais 


r  de  ex  (?)  or  ipsft 
I      (?)  hor&  magis. 

dessuB         =  de  susmn. 

dor^iavant  =  de  hor&  in  ab  ante. 

enfin  =  in  fine. 

environ       =  en  virou. 

jadis  =  jam  diu  («  attract.). 

longtemps  =  longum  tempus. 

maintenant  =  manu  tenente. 

fhoc-illud  (=oil 
om  =<  ..     ^ 

t        r=:OUl). 

partoat  =  per  totum. 

presque  =pr&-}-que. 

tandis  =  tam  diu  («  attract.), 

toujours  =  tous  jours. 


alentour 

al(H:B 

k  present  = 

aujourd'hui  = 

aussi 

aval  = 

S4 

combien  = 

dedans  = 

d^jH 

depuis  = 

dessous  = 

dont  = 

encore  = 

ensemble  = 


jamais  =, 

lore 


nagu^re        = 


uemu  = 


k  Ten  tour. 
^rore=radillam 

horam. 
ad  praesentem. 
r  au    jour   d'hui 
I   (=de+hodie). 
aliud  sic. 
ad  vallem. 
ecce  hac 
quomodo  bene. 
de-|-de-j-intu8. 
dejam. 
de  poet, 
de  subtus. 
de  unde. 
hanc  horam. 
in  simuL 
ecce  hlc, 
jam  magis. 
fFore    (hora:  « 
t   added), 
weiger      (Grer.) 

-|-ne  +  a:  n'a 

gu^re,  not  Umg 

ago  J  lately, 
non  illud. 


PREPOSITIONS. 


114. 


(1.)  Simple: 
I  =ad. 
contre  =  contra. 


par   =per. 

pour  =  pro.  ed  by  Vj OOQ IC 
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en       =m. 

sans  =  sine  {a 

yjeOii' 

entre  =  inter. 

sur    =  super. 

^^ 

outre  =  ultra. 

yers  =  versus. 

(2.)  Compound: 

avant   =  ab  ante. 

envers  =  in  versus. 

devant  =  de  ab  ante. 

devers  =  de  versus. 

(3.)  Prepositions,  with  adverbs,  adjectives,  and  pronouns : 

aprte        =  ad  pressum.  derridre  =  de  retro. 

H  travers  =  ad  transversum.  dte         =  de  ipso  (de  ex  ?). 

avec         =  apud  hoc  deasous  =  de  subtus. 

dans         =  de  intus.  dessus    •=  de  susum. 

deyi  =  de  ecce  hac.  parmi     =  per  medium.        ' 

delH  =  de  iliac.  selon      =  sublongum. 

(4.)  Participles: 

Durant,  pendant,  joignant,  nonobstant,  moyennant,  etc. 

(5.)  Prepositions  from  nouns : 

C3ies=«asa  (in  ca8a=eQ  chez,  then  chez);  faate=Italian  &lta; 
malgr^=malam  gratum  (English,  maugre). 

(6.)  Prepositions  from  acyectives,  verba,  and  adverbs : 
Hors^foras,  Old  French  fors ;  hormi8=fora8  missum ;  lfez=latu8 ; 
rez=ra8ns  (smooth  shorn) ;  void,  -I4=imperative  of  voir-fici  and  llL 

(7.)  Prepositions  from  substantives,  with  preceding  article  and 
preposition: 

Au-dedans,  au-dehors,  au-dessous,  -dessus,  -devant^  aupr^  au 
travers. 

(8.)  Prepositions  from  substantives  or  adjectives-f-the  article : 
Au  lieu,  au  bas,  au  milieu,  le  long,  du  haut,  etc. 


CONJUNCTIONS. 
115.  (1.)  Simple: 

car       =quare.  or        =hora. 

comme  =  quomodo.  on       =  aut. 

done     =tunc.  que      =quod,quam. 

et  =  et,  quand  =  quando. 

mais     =  magis.  si  (if)  =  aL 

ni         =nec  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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(3.)  Compound: 

alore  que    =  1    -,  .,1       i.  j 

,         ^  >  ad  mam  horam  quod, 

lorsque       =  J 

aprte  que  =  ad  pressum  quod. 

aussi  =  aliud  sic. 

cependant  =ce+pendant. 

n^amnoins  ===  n^ant-f-moins. 

parce  que  =  per  ecce  quod  (?). 

plut6t         =  plus  t6t. 

pour  que    :=  pro  quod. 

puisque      =  postquam. 

quoique      =quidquam  (=rquamquam). 

sans  que     =  sine  quod. 

tandisquQ  =  tam  diu  quam. 

tant  que     =  tantum  quod. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

116.  n^lafir=h^-|-la«,  lasse  (Latin  lassus,  laxus) ;  Dame=D6mine- 
Deus,  contracted  to  Domne-Deus,  Old  French  Dame-Dieu ;  Dame  in 
Notre  Dame=Domina ;  morbleu,  parbleu,  are  euphemisms  for  mort 
de  Dieu,  par  Dieu.    Cf.  English  gad,  zounds  (Grod*8  wounds),  etc, 

THE   VERB    (regular   FORMS   ONLY). 

117.  (1.)  Most  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation  in  -er  come  from 
Latin  verbs  in  -are :  aimer=amare. 

(2.)  Verbs  of  the  second  conjugation  come — 

(a.)  From  Latin  primitives  of  the  fourth  coi^ugation  in  -ir :  sentir 
=«entire; 

(b.)  From  inchoatives  with  inserted  syllable  -esc  of  the  third  con- 
jugation in  -€re :  fin-esc-ere ;  fin-iss-ons ;  fin-iss-ais,  etc. 

(3.)  Verbs  of  the  third  conjugation  come  partly  from  Latin  prim- 
itives in  -€re  (third  conjugation) :  vend€re^vendre ;  partly  from  a 
small  number  of  verbs  of  the  Latin  second  conjugation  in  ere: 
rdpondre^^respondere.  The  accent  was  misplaced  in  the  latter 
group:  responderc^^re8p6nd6re=r^pondre. 

The  French  passive  is  formed  after  the  analogy  of  the  Latin 
perfect  and  pluperfect   passive:    amatus   sum,  eram=8uis  aim^ 

®^^'  Digitized  by  Google 
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Latin  deponents  became  active  in  form :  imitari=imitare=imiter. 

Latin  passives  with  reflexive  meaning  often  became  reflexive  in 
French.    Supines  and  gerunds  disappeared. 

WetUc  verbs  accent  the  ending  of  the  preterite  definite:  finir. 
Strong  verbs  accent  the  root  of  the  preterite  definite. 
CX)NJUGATIONAL   ENDINGS. 

118.  First  conjugation : 

Portare=porter,  to  carry. 

Present  Indicative.  Present  Subjunctive. 

LaHn,  French.  Latin.  French. 

port-o        =port-e,  port -em     =port-e, 

port  -as      =  port  -es,  port  -es      =  port  -es, 

port  -at      =  port  -e,  port  -et      =  port  -e, 

port  -amus  =  port  -ons,  port  -emus  =  port  -ions, 

port  -atis    =  port  -ez,  port  -etis    =  port  -iez, 

port -ant    =port-ent.  port -ent    =port-ent. 

Imperative. 
Latin.       French. 
port  -a  =  port  -e. 

Present  Participle.  Past  Participle. 

Latin.  French.  Latin.         French. 

port  -antem  =  port  -ant.  port  -atus  =  port  -4. 

Preterttb  Indicative. 
Latin.  French. 

port -a  (v)  i       =port-ai, 
port  -a  (vi)  sti    =  port  -as, 
port  -a  (vi^  t       =port  -a, 
port  -a  (vi)  mus  =  port  -ftmes, 
port  -a  (vi)  stis  =:port  -&tes, 
port  -a  (ve)  runt  =  port  -^ent. 

Preterite  Subjunctive. 
Latin.  FrcTich. 

port  -a  (vi)  ssem  =  port  -asse, 
port  -a  (vi)  sses  =  port  -asses, 
port  -a  (vi)  sset      =  port  -At, 

port  -a  (vi)  ssemus  =  port  -assions,  I 

port  -a  (vi)  ssetis    =  port  -assiez, 
port -a  (vi)  ssent    =port- afiBent-dbyGoOglc  
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Imperfect  Indicahyb. 

.   Latin,  French, 

port  -abam  =  port  -ais, 
port  -abas  ^=  port  -ais, 
port  -abat  =  port  -idt> 
port  -abamus  =  port  -iooB^ 
port  -abatis  =  port  -iez, 
port  -abant    =  port  -aient. 

119.  Second  conjugation.    Inchoative  class: 

Flore8cere=fleurir,  to  flourish. 

Present  Indicativb.  Present  Subjunctive. 

Latm,               French.  Latin,                 French, 

flor-esc  *-o       =  fleur-i  -e,  flor-esc  -am    =  fleur-iSB  -e, 

flor-esc  -is      =  fleur-i  -s,  flor-esc  -as      =  fleur-iss  -es, 

flor-esc  -it      =  fleur-i  -t,  flor-esc  -at      =  fleujviss  -e, 

flor-esc  -imus  =  fleur-iss  -ons,  flor-esc  -amus  =  fieur-iss  -ions, 

flor-esc  -itis    =  fleur-iss  -ez,  flor-esc  -atis    =  fleur-iss  -iez, 

flor-esc  -cunt  =  fleur-iss  -ent.  flor-esc  -ant    =  fleur-iss  -ent. 

Imperfect  Inbicatiye. 
Latin,  French, 

flor-esc  -ebam  ==  fleur-iss  -ais^ 
flor-esc  -ebas  =  fleur-iss  -ais, 
flor-esc  -ebat  =  fleur-iss  -ait, 
flor-esc  -ebamus  =  fleur-iss  -ions, 
flor-esc  -ebatis  =  fleur-iss  -iez, 
flor-esc  -ebant    =  fleur-iss  -aient. 

Imperative.  Present  Participle. 

Latin,         French,  Latin,  French, 

flor-esc  -e  =  fleur  -is.  flor-esc  -entem  =r  fleur-iss  -ant. 

120.  Second  conjugation.    Non-inchoative  class : 

Servire=servir,  to  serve. 
Present  Indicative.  Present  Subjunctive. 

Latin,  French,  Latin,  French, 

serv  -io      =  ser  -s,  serv  -iam     =  serv  -e, 

serv  -is      =  ser  -s,  serv  -ias      =  serv  -es. 


serv  -it      =  ser  -t,  serv  -i 


lat      =  serv  -e, 


serv  -imus  =  serv  -ons,  serv  -lamus  =  serv  -ions, 

serv  -itis    =  serv  -ez,  serv  -iatis    =  serv  -iez, 

serv  -iunt  =  serv  -ent.  serv  -iant    =  serv^-ent.    , 
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Pbetebite  Indicative. 
Latin.  French, 

Berv  -i  (vi)  ==  eerv  -is, 

serv  -i  (vi)  sti     =8erv  -is, 
serv  -i  (vi)  t       =serv  -it, 
serv  -i  (vi)  mus  =8erv  -imes, 
serv  -i  (vi)  stis  =  serv  -ites, 
serv  -i  (ve)  runt  =  serv  -irent. 

Pketkbitb  SUBJUNCnVB. 
Latin  Fretich, 

serv  -i  (vi)  asem     =  serv  -isso, 
serv  -i  (vi)  sses      =8erv  -isses, 
serv  -i  (vi)  sset       =  serv  -It, 
serv  -i  (vi)  ssemus  =  serv  -issiona^ 
serv  -i  (vi)  ssetis    =  serv  -issiez, 
serv  -i  (vi)  ssent    =  serv  -issent. 

Imfbbfect  Inbica-hve. 
Latin,  French. 

serv  -iebam  =  serv  -ais, 
serv  -iebas  =  serv  -ais, 
serv  -iebat  =  serv  -ait, 
serv  -iebamus  =  serv  -ions, 
serv  -iebatis  =  serv  -iez, 
serv  -iebant    =  serv  -aient. 

ImpekatIve. 
Latin.    French. 
serv  -i  =  sers. 

Present  Participus.  Past  Participle. 

Laiin.  French.  Latin.         Frefndi, 

serv  -ientem  =  serv  -ant.  serv- it  -us  =  serv  -i. 

121.  Auxiliaries  Hre  and  avoir. 

(1.)  I^tre,  Latin  easere  (classical  esse),  ess're,  estre,  6tre.  Cf. 
paltre,  nattre,  from  pascere,  nascere. 

(a.)  Fui  gives  fus,  fusse. 

(b.)  Stare  gives  ^t^  (status.) 

(c.)  All  the  other  tenses  come  from  esse. 

(2.)  Avoir=Latin  habere ;  past  participle  eu=habitum,  through 
avut,  aut,  aii,  eu,  eu. 

The  future=01d  French  infinitive  aver  (habere) -fai=habere-|- 
habeo,  contracted  to  av(e)rai,  auraL  ^  . 
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The  conditional  =  the  infinitive  aver  + ai8  =  aurais=^  habere -f- 
habcbam. 

The  final  «  in  j'avais  (habebam),  j'^tais,  je  Buis  (sum),  je  sois 
(sim),  j'eus  (habui),  je  fus  (fiii)  crept  in  probably  from  analogy  with 
the  second  person. 

The  final  t  of  ait,  soit,  is  original,  though  suppressed  in  the  first 
conjugation  present  indicative,  and  the  present  subjunctive  of  all 
three  conjugations. 

The  circumflex  in  etSimes,  ffimes,  is  the  result  of  an  «  erroneously 
interpolated  in  Old  French  in  the  first  person  plural  preterite  defi- 
nite :  fusmes,  eusmes.  This  was  thrown  out  after  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  the  circumflex  replaced  it. 

Ont=habent,  avent,  a-ent,  ont. 

122.  Third  conjugation. 

Vendere^=vendre,  to  sdL 
Pkesent  Indicative.  Present  Subjunctive. 

Latin,  French.  Latin,  French. 

vend  -o        =  vend  -s,  vend  -am     =  vend  -e, 

vend  -is       ==  vend  -s,  vend  -as       =  vend  -es, 

vend  -it       — -  vend,*  vend  -at       =  vend  -e, 

vend  -imus  :^  vend  -ons,  vend  -amus  =  vend  -ions 

#srend  -itis    =  vend  -ez,  vend  -atis    =  vend  -iez, 

vend  -unt    =  vend  -ent.  vend  -ant     =  vend  -ent. 

Pretekite  Definite  Indicative. 
Latin.  French. 

defend  -i         =  defend  -is, 
defend  -isti      =  defend  -is, 
defend  -it        =  defend  -it, 
defend  -imus  =:  d^end  -tmes, 
defend  -istis    =  defend  -Ites, 
defend  -erunt  :^  defend  -irent. 

Preterite  Definite  Subjunctive. 
Laiin.  French. 

defend  -issem     ■=  defend  -issc, 
defend  -isses       =--  defend  -isscs, 
defend  -isset       =r  defend  -it, 
defend  -issemus  =  defend  -issions, 
defend  -issetis    =  defend  -issiez, 
defend  -issent     =  defend  -issent. 

*  Other  vcrbi  of  this  conjugation  retain  /;  cf.  croit,  rompt=scredit.  nirapit. 
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Imperfect  Indicative. 
Latin. ,  French. 

defend  -eham  =  defend  -ais, 
defend  -ebas  =  d^end  -ais, 
defend  -ebat  =  defend  -ait, 
defend  -ebamus  =  defend  -ions, 
defend  -ebatis  =  defend  -iez, 
defend  -ebant     =^  defend  -aient. 

Imperative. 

Latin.  French. 

defend  -e  =  defend  -s. 

Present  Pabticiplb.  Past  Pabticipue. 

Latin.  French.  Latin.  French, 

defend  -entem  =  d^end  -ant.  (defend-it  -us)  =  d^end  -u. 

The  future  and  conditional  were  formed  by  adding  to  the  infini- 
tive the  present  and  imperfect  indicative  of  awtir :  aimer  -ai,  -ais,  -as, 
-ais,  -a,  -ait,  etc.  (Avius,  avait,  etc.,  were  abbreviated  to  -ais,  -ait, 
etc) 

Compound  tenses  are  analytically  formed  by  means  of  the  auxil- 
iaries and  past  participles. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

123.  The  first  person  singular  present  indicative,  Old  French,  ended 
in  the  final  vowel  or  consonant  of  the  root :  je  pri,  je  doi,  j'aim,  etc. 
The  Latin  final  o  (amo,  etc.)  was  replaced  by  e  in  verbs  of  the  finst 
conjugation  (aime),  and  an  s  was  added  (possibly  from  the  analogy 
of  the  second  person)  to  the  first  person  of  verbs  of  other  conjuga- 
tions :  je  sens,  je  finis,  je  defends. 

124.  This  8  was  added : 

(1.)  To  the  present  subjunctive  and  iifKiicative  of  itre:  sum,  sim; 
Old  French,  sui,  soi ;  modem  French,  suis,  sois. 

(2.)  To  the  imperfect :  -abam  became  -6ve,  -oie,  -oi-s,  -ai-s  (prob- 
ably from  analogy  of  second  person.) 

(3.)  To  the  conditional :  amare-habebam=aimerais. 

(4.)  To  the  preterite  definite  of  ^e  and  owtV  /  of  all  weak  verbs 

(verbs  with  accent  on  the  termination  of  the  preterite  definite:  finis, 

o 
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d^fendis) ;  and  of  all  the  strong  ve^  (verbs  with  accent  on  the  root 
of  the  preterite  definite) :  dus,  vis,  h^s ;  except  those  in  which  the  « 
represents  an  original  3  or  e  in  the  iJtin  perfect :  mis  (=mi8i),  fia 
(=feci.) 

(6.)  To  the  imperative  second  person  singular  of  most  verbs: 
finis,  vends,  tiens;  except  verbs  of  the  first  conjugatiem:  aime,  va, 
Bfid  the  verbs  cueillir,  tressaillir,  assaillir,  offrir,  couvrir,  ouvrir, 
sooffiir :  =ouvre,  soufire,  etc. 

125.  The  second  person  singular  has  «  in  all  verbs,  exeept  tu  peux, 
vaux,  veox,  faux. 

126.  Original  t,  third  person,  is  omitted : 
(1.)  After  e  mute: 

(a.)  In  the  present  indicative  of  the  first  conjugation:  il  aime 
(=^amat);  il  porte  (:=portat,)  In  the  interrogative  form,  this  t 
reappears  separated  by  a  hyphen :  aime-t-il,  a-t-elle,  ofilre-tron  ? 

(b.)  In  the  present  indicative  of  a  few  verbs  in  -tr:  il  cueille, 
saille,  tressaille,  assaille,  couvre,  ofFre,  soufl5«,  ouvre. 

(c.)  In  the  present  subjunctive  of  all  verbs  exeept  soit  and  ait: 
qu'il  aime,  finisse,  etc. 

(2.)  After  a  in  the  preterite  definite  of  the  first  conjugation :  ii 
aima  (^uunavit),  chanta  (=cantavit) ;  in  the  future  of  all  verbs:  il 
recevra,  louera,  finira ;  in  the  present  indicative  of  a/voir  and  €Uler ; 
il  a,  va. 

(3.)  After  <,d,c: 

(a.)  II  met,  v6t,  bat,  sent,  part,  sort,  ment,  se  repent. 

(b.)  In  il  vend  and  all  other  verbs  in  -nd;  in  il  perd  and  all  other 
verbs  in  -rd ;  in  sied,  assied,  coud,  moud. 

(c.)  In  il  vainc. 

127.  Latin  first  person  plural  became — 

(1.)  -mes,  in  the  preterite  definite  of  all  verbs  and  in  the  present 
indicative  of  ^re :  aimAmes,  fintmes,  resumes,  sommes. 

(2.)  -ns,  in  all  other  tenses:  aimons  (=amamu8),  finirons,  etc. 
The  first  person  plural  of  all  verbs  took  the  same  termination: 
sentons,  fleurissons,  d^fendons  (=8entimu8,  florescImus,defendImu8). 

128.  The  Latin  second  person  plural  -tis  became — 

(1.)  -ts  (represent^  by  z  in  Old  French)  :  amatis=aimez,  servitis, 
vendltis^servez,  vendez. 
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(2.)  -tee  in  ^tes,  faites,  dltes,  and  the  preterite  definite  of  all 
verbs :  aim&tes,  chantiltes.  -tis  here  could  not  be  contracted  into  -ts 
and  then  into  -z,  because  it  was  preceded  in  all  these  forms  by  a  or  c, 
which  prevented  contraction :  e-s-tis,  fa-c-itis,  di-c-itis,  cant«-o-lis. 

129.  The  Ijatin  third  person  plural  became  -ent  in  French  whether 
the  original  was  -ant,  -unt,  or  -ent :  aiment,  finissent,  lisent=amant, 
fioescunty  legunt :  except  font,  sout^  vont,  out. 
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IRREGULAR  VERBS. 


Infinitivx. 

1.  Allcr  («F/r^), 


TABLE  OF 

130.   THE   CHIEF 
(Only  primitive  tenses  or  irregular  dferivative 


Paxticiplbs. 
Present,  Pott. 

allant.  alle. 


Indicativb. 
Present, 
je  vais,  nous  aIlons« 
tu  vas,  vous  allcz, 
il  va  ;  Us  vont. 


2. 

Envoyer, 
to  send. 

envoyant. 

envoy*. 

3. 

Acquirir, 
to  acquire. 

acqu6rant. 

acquis. 

4. 

Bouillir, 
tcboU. 

bouUlant. 

bouilli. 

6. 

Courir, 
to  run. 

courant. 

couru. 

6. 

Cucillir, 
to  gather. 

cueillant. 

cueiUi. 

7. 

Fuir, 
toflee. 

fuyant. 

iui. 

8. 

Mourir  {itre\ 
to  die. 

mourant. 

moit. 

9. 

Ouvrir, 
to  open. 

ourrant. 

10. 

Partir>  {itre), 
to  set  out. 

partant. 

parti. 

11. 

Venlr  (Jtre), 
to  come. 

Tenant. 

▼cnu. 

j'envoie,  etc. 

j'acquiers,  nous  acqu&rons, 
tu  acquiers,  vous  acquerez, 
il  acquiert ;  ils  acqui&rcnt. 

je  bous,  nous  bouillons, 
tu  bous,  vous  bouiilez, 
il  bout ;  ils  bouillent. 

je  cours,  nous  courons, 
tu  cours,  vous  courez, 
il  court ;  ils  courcnt. 

je  cueille,  nous  cueillons, 
tu  cueilles,  vous  cueillez, 
il  cu^iUe  ;  ils  cucillent. 

je  fills,  nous  fuyons, 
tu  Alls,  vous  fuycz, 
il  fiiit ;  Us  fiiient. 

je  meurs,  nous  motirons, 
tu  meurs,  vous  mourcz, 
U  mcurt ;  Us  meurent. 

j'ouvre,  nous  ouvrons, 
tu  ouvres,  vous  ouvrez, 
il  ouvre ;  ils  ouvrent. 

je  pars,  nous  partons, 
tu  pars,  vous  partes, 
U  part ;  ils  partent. 

je  viens,  nous  venons, 
tu  viens,  vous  venez, 
il  vient :  ils  viennent. 


12.  FaUoir, 

to  be  necessary. 


fallu.  U  faut. 
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IRREGULAR  VERBS. 

IRREGULAR   VERBS. 

tenses  are  given ;  the  forms  not  given  are  regular.) 

InDICATIVS.  ImPBR.  SUBJVNCnVB. 

p€uL  Future.  Conditional. 

j'allai.  etc.  j'irai,  etc.  j'irais.  etc.         va,  j}}°J*'  ^"*  ^'""**  ^'ISli^ 

que  tu  allies,  que  vous 
allieZf 
qu'il  aille;  qu'ils  ail- 
lent, 
j'envoyai,  etc.     j'cnverrai,  etc.      j'enverrais. 

j'acquis,  etc.        j'acquerrai.  I'acquerrais.      que  j'acquifoe,  nous  acquirions, 

que  tu  acquieres,  v.  acqu6riez, 
qu'il  acquiere ;  ils  acquierent. 

je  bouillis,  etc. 


je  counts,  etc.     je  courrai,  etc.     je  courrais,  etc    (So  accourir). 

je  cueilUs,  etc    je  cueilleTai,  etc  je  cueilleiais,  etc 

ie  iuis,  etc 

)e  mounts,  etc    je  mourral,  etc.    je  mourrals,  etc.  que  je  meure,  nous  mourions, 

que  tu  meures,  vous  mouries, 
qu'il  meure ;  ils  meurent. 

J'outtIs,  etc 
je  partis,  etc 


je  vins,  je  viendral,  etc    je  vlendrais,  etc  que  je  vienne,  nous  venlont, 

tu  vins,  que  tu  viennes,  vous  veniez, 

il  vint.  qu'il  vienne ;  ils  viennent.  . 
vlnmes,  vlntes 
vinrent, 

iliallut.  Hfaudra.                il  feudrait.             qu'il  faille.         ,    (^  r\r\c\\c> 
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iNPiNinvs.  Participuss. 

Prextnt.  Prtteni,        PatL. 

13.  V£dr,  Yctant.              vetu. 
t0  clothe. 

14.  S'asseoir  {itrt\  I'asseyant.       assU. 
to  sit  down. 


15.  Mouvoir, 
to  m&vt. 


16.  Plcuvoir, 
to  rain. 

17.  Pouvoir, 
to  h*  able. 


18.  Savoir, 
to  know. 


19.  Valoir, 

to  be  worth. 


mouvant.         mu. 

pleuvant.         plu. 
pouvant.  pu. 


sachant.  su. 

{A4;.  savant.) 


Talant. 


valu. 


Imdicativs. 
Present. 
je  vets,  nous  vdtons, 
tu  vet«,  vous  vfite*, 
11  v^t;  lis  vetcnt. 

jc  m'assois,  etc.,  or 

je  m'assieds,  n.  nous  asseyons, 

tu  t'assieds,  v.  v.  asseyez, 

il  s'assied ;  Us  a'aitseient,  or  s'asseyent. 

je  meus,  nous  tnouvons, 
tu  meus,  vous  mouvei, 
il  meut ;  ils  meuvent. 

il  pleut. 

jc  peux  or  puis,  nous  pouvons, 
tu  peux,  vous  pouvei, 
il  peut ;  ils  peuvent. 


je  sais,  nous  savons, 
tu  sais,  vous  savcz, 
il  salt ;  ils  savent. 

je  vaux,  nous  valons, 
tu  vaux,  vous  valez, 
il  vaut ;  ils  valent. 


{Imperfect, 
je  savais,  etc.) 


20. 

Voir, 
to  see. 

voyant. 

21. 

Vouloir, 

to  be  wiUing. 

Toulant. 

22. 

Battre, 

battant. 

to  beat. 

23. 

Boire, 
to  drink. 

Imvant. 

24. 

Conclure, 
to  conclude. 

conduant. 

25. 

Conduire, 
to  conduct. 

conduisant. 

▼u.  je  vols,  nous  voyons, 

tu  vois,  vous  voyez, 
il  voit ;  ils  voient. 

voulu.      je  veux,  nous  voulons, 
tu  veux,  vous  voulez, 
il  veut ;  ils  vetilent. 

battu.      je  bats,  nous  battons, 
tu  bats,  vous  battex, 
il  bat ;  ils  battent. 


bu. 


je  bois,  nous  buvons, 
tu  bois,  vous  buvez, 
il  boit;  ils  boivent. 


conclu.     je  conclus,  nous  concluons, 
tu  conclus,  vous  concluez, 
il  conclut ;  ils  conduent. 

conduit,  jc  conduis,  nous  conduisons, 
tu  conduis,  vous  conduisez, 
il  conduit;  ils  conduisent.     q[c 


Pott, 
je  v£ds,  etc. 
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Ikdicativb.  SVBjVMCnVB. 

FtUur*.  Condiiumal. 


je  m'assts,  etc        je  na'aasiirai,  etc.  je  iii'assi6rais. 


je  mus,  etc 


queje  meuve. 


fl  plut. 

je  pus,  etc  je  pourrai,  etc.       je  pourrais. 

je  sus,  etc.  je  saurai.  je  saurais. 

f  sachc,  sachons, 
Imperaiive\     ^^^^^ 

je  valus,  etc.  je  vaudrai,  etc.       je  vaudrais. 


que  je  pubse,  nous  puissions, 
<{ue  tu  puisses,  vous  puissiez, 
qu'il  puisse ;  }^:i  puissent. 

que  je  sache,  nous  sachions, 
que  tu  saches,  vous  sachiez^ 
qu'U  sache ;  ils  sachent. 

que  je  vaille,  nous  valions, 
que  tu  vailles,  vous  valiez, 
qu'il  vaille ;  ils  vaillent. 

.(Prevaloir  has   here  je  pri- 
valc,  etc.) 


je  VIS,  etc. 


je  vcirai,  etc 


je  voulus,  etc. 


je  battis,  etc. 


je  voudrai,  etc.       je  voudrais,     queje  veuille,  nous  voulions, 
Im6era-  f  ^^"*»  voulons,  que  tu  veuillcs,  vous  vouliez, 

•  •         X         voulez,  qu'il  veuille ;  ils  veuillent. 

V         veuillez  {pUase\ 


je  bus,  etc. 
je  conclus,  etc 
je  conduisis,  etc 


que  je  boivc,  nous  buvions, 
que  tu  boives,  vous  buviez, 
qu'il  boive;  ils  boivent. 
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InPINITIVB.  PAmCIPLBS. 

Pretent.  Present.           Pati. 

26.  Connaitrc,  connasssant.        coxmu. 
to  know. 


27.  Coudre, 
Usew. 

coosant. 

28.  Croire, 
to  believe. 

croyant. 

29.  Dire, 
to  say. 

disant. 

80.  6cTirc, 
to  write. 

terivant. 

31.  Fairc, 
to  do. 

fimant. 

32.  Lire, 
to  read. 

lisant. 

33.  McttTc, 
to  put. 

mettant. 

34.  Moudre, 
to  grind. 

moulant. 

36.  Nattre  {Hre\ 
to  he  bom. 

naissant. 

36.  Plaindrc, 
topity. 

plaignant 

37.  Plaire, 
to  please. 

plaisanL 

38.  Prendre, 
to  take. 

prenant. 

89.  Risoudre, 
/<?  resolve. 

r6soIvant. 

dit. 


^cric. 


fait. 


lu. 


moida. 


n^. 


plaint. 


plu. 


pns. 


IlfDfCATlVB. 
Present. 
je  connais,  nous  connaissons, 
tu  connais,  vous  connaissez, 
n  connalt ;  ils  connaissent. 

je  couds,  nous  cousons, 
tu  couds,  yous  cousez, 
il  coud ;  ^  cousent. 

je  crois,  nous  crayons, 
tu  crois,  vous  croycz, 
il  croit ;  ils  croient. 

je  dis,  nous  disons, 
tu  dis,  vous  dites, 
11  dit ;  ils  disent. 

j'teris,  nous  ^rivons, 
tu  6cris,  vous  derives, 
il  ecrit ;  ils  icrivent. 


je  fais,  nous  faisons, 
tu  fais,  vous  faitcs, 
il  fait ;  ils  font. 

je  lis,  nous  lisons, 
tu  lis,  vous  liscz, 
il  lit ;  ils  lisent. 

je  mets,  nous  mettons, 
tu  mets,  vous  mettez, 
il  met ;  ils  mettent. 

je  mouds,  nous  moulons, 
tu  mouds,  vous  moules, 
il  moud ;  ils  moulent. 

je  nais,  nous  naissons, 
tu  nais,  vous  naissez, 
il  nait :  ils  naissent. 

je  plains,  nous  plaignons, 
tu  plains,  vous  plaignez, 
il  plaint ;  ils  plaigneiit. 

je  plais,  nous  plaisons, 
tu  plais,  vous  plaisez, 
il  plait ;  ils  plaisent. 

je  prends,  nous  prenons, 

tu  prends,  vous  prenez, 

il  prend ;  ils  prennent. 

risolu  {determined^  je  r6sous,  nous  rfeolvons, 
decided),  and  rdsous  tu  r6sous,  vous  resolvez, 
{reduced,  changed),  il  r^sout ;  lis  r^olvent. 
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Ill 


Imdicatxvs.  Subjvkctxvb. 

Past.  Fuiurt,       Conditional, 

je  conxnu,  etc.  (so  paraitre). 


jc  consu,  etc.  (so  d^cottdre). 


jecms^etc. 


je  dis.  etc.  (so  redire). 


j'icrivis,  etc 


je  6s,  etc. 


je  Ins,  etc 


je  ferai,  etc.        je  ferals.      que  je  fiisse,  nous  fassions, 
r  fius,  iaisoas,  que  lu  (asses,  vous  &sstei. 


je  mb,  etc. 


je  moolus,  etc 


je  naquis,  etc.  (renaitre  has  no  preterite  definite  nor  past  participle). 
je  plaignis,  etc. 
je  plus,  etc 


jepH«.etc« 


que  je  prenne,  nous  prenions, 
que  tu  prennes,  yous  preniex, 
qu'il  prenne ;  ils  prennent. 
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Pari 

-ICIPLBS. 

Present. 

Present. 

Past. 

Present, 

40. 

Rire, 
U  lamgk. 

riant. 

ri. 

je  ris,  nous  rions, 
tu  ris,  vous  riez, 
il  rit ;  ils  rient. 

41. 

Suivpe, 
to/oil^. 

suivant. 

•uivi.  ' 

je  suis,  nous  sutvons, 
tu  suis,  vous  suivex, 
ilsuit;  ilsfcuivent. 

42. 

Traire, 
to  milk. 

txayant. 

trait. 

je  trais,  nous  trayons, 
tu  trais,  vous  trayez, 
il  trait;  ils  traient. 

43. 

Vaincre, 
to  vanquish. 

vainquant. 

vaincu. 

je  vaincs,  nous  vainquons, 
tu  vaincs,  vous  vainquec, 
il  vainc  ;  ils  vainquent. 

44. 

Vivre, 
to  line. 

vivant. 

▼*cu. 

je  vis,  nous  vivons, 
tu  vis,  vous  vivez, 
ilvit;  ilsvivent. 

RsMARK.^Compounds  are 

generally  conjugated  like  simple 

Helps  to  Formino  Tenses. 

131.  (1.)  The  present  subjunctive  may  generallj  be  formed  by 
cutting  off  -ent  of  the  tliird  person  plural  present  indicative. 

(2.)  The  present  participle,  the  first  and  second  person  plural 
present  indicative  and  subjunctive,  and  the  imperfect  indicative,  have 
the  same  stem:  viv  -ant,  viv  -ons,  viv  -ez,  viv  -ais,  etc. 

(3.)  The  past  participle  and  preterite  definite  (past)  indicative  are 
generally  alike :  v^u,  je  v^cus,  etc. 

(4.)  The  future  and  conditional  are  generally  formed  by  adding 
-at  and  -au  to  the  infinitive  (aimer  -ai,  -ais,  etc.),  omitting  -c  in 
the  third  conjugation. 

(5.)  The  preterite  definite  subjunctive  of  the  first  conjugation  is 
formed  by  changing  -ai  (preterite  definite  indicative)  into  -ossc,  etc. ; 
in  Ihe  second  and  third,  by  adding  -«c  to  the  preterite  definite  indic- 
ative. 

DeFECTTVE  or  PARTIALIiY  IrREGUULR  VeRBS.* 

132.  Second  conjugation : 

45.  D^faillir,  to  fail,  has  only  the  plural  present  indicative  (d^feil- 
lons,  etc),  imperfect  indicative  (d^faillais),  preterite  definite  (d4- 
faillis),  infinitive  and  past  participle  (d^failli). 

46.  Faillir,  to  faU,  be  on  the  point  of.    Faillant,  failli.    Je  fiwix, 

I  See  nacres  ?1   unH  K5 
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Indicativb.  ^  SuBjxwcnv*. 

Past.  Futur*.        CotuUtumal. 

Je  ris,  etc 


jc  suivis,  etc 


ic  vainquis,  etc 

je  vtois,  etc 

forms ;  when  differently  conjugated,  they  are  given. 


tu  £biiix,  il  faut ;  nous  faillons,  voiis  faillez,  ils  faillent  Je  faillais. 
Je  faillis.  Je  faudrai,  or  faillirai.  (The  last  three  tenses  are  seldom 
used,  except  in  familiar  language.) 

(Chiefly  used  in  infinitive,  preterite  definite,  and  compound 
tenses.) 

47.  Gr^ir,  to  lie  (ill  or  dead),  has  il  gtt,  nous  gisons,  vous  gisez, 
ils  gisent ;  je  gisais ;  gisant.  Ci-git  {hert  lies)  is  frequent  on  tomb- 
stones. 

48.  Issir,  to  issuej  has  only  the  past  participle  issu. 

49.  Ouir,  to  hear  (audire),  has  only  the  infinitive  and  past  parti- 
ciple, oui,  in  general  use. 

50.  Qu^rir,  to/etchj  is  found  in  the  infinitive  alone. 

61.  Saillir,  to  gvsh  otUy  is  conjugated  like  finlr.  The  forms  il  saillit 
(present  and  preterite),  il  saillissait,  il  saillira,  11  saillirait,  saillissant, 
sailli,  alone  are  generally  used.  In  the  sense  to  project,  it  has  il  saille, 
ils  saiUent,  il  saillait,  il  saillera,  qu'il  saille. 

52.  Surgir  is  used  only  in  the  infinitive. 

133.  Third  conjugation : 

63.  Absoudre,  to  abaolvef  is  without  the  preterite  definite.  Parti- 
ciple ahsous,  feminine  absoute.     (Dissolu  is  an  adjective,  and  means 
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54.  Accroire  is  ueed  only  in  the  infinitive  with /aire,  faire  accroire, 
make  believe. 

65.  Braire,  to  br<a/,  has  il  brait,  ils  braient,  il  braira,  -ont,  -ait, 
-aient,  qu'il  braie,  -nt,  brayant. 

56.  Bruire,  to  roar,  has  bruyant,  il  bruit,  il  bruyait,  -aient. 

57.  Circoncire,  to  circumcise,  is  like  dtre,  except  in  the  second 
person  present  indicative:  vous  circoncisez;  and  past  participle 
drconcis. 

58.  Clore,  to  dose.  Present:  je  clos,  tu  clos,  il  cl6t ;  future,  etc.:  je 
cldrai ;  past  participle,  clos. 

59.  Contredire,  dMire,  interdire,  m^dire,  pr^ire,  have  disetf  not 
ditesy  in  the  second  person  plural. 

60.  Courre,  to  hurUj  is  used  only  in  the  infinitive. 

61.  D^confire,  to  discomfit.    Past  participle,  d^confit. 

62.  Eclore,  to  be  haichedf  is  unipersonal,  and  like  clore. 

63.  Frire,  to  fry,  has  je  fris,  tu  fris,  il  frit ;  je  frirai ;  imperative 
fris ;  past  participle  frit  (faire-f  frire  supplies  the  rest). 

64.  Imboire  has  only  the  past  participle,  imbu. 

65.  Malfaire,  to  do  harm,  has  maliait,  mal&ire,  and  the  compound 
tenses  (so  m^faire,  forfaire). 

66.  Maudire,  to  curse,  has  maudissant,  maudissons,  -ez,  -ais ;  other- 
wise like  dire. 

67.  Soudre,  to  resolve,  dissolve,  is  used  only  in  the  infinitive. 

68.  Sourdre,  to  spring,  is  unipersonal,  and  without  the  past  parti- 
ciple. 

69.  Suffire,  to  suffice,  has  suffisant,  suffi;  the  derived  tenses  are 
regular. 

70.  Tistre,  to  weave.   Past  participle  tissu.    (Tisser  is  used  instead.) 

134.  Verbs  in  -oir : 

These  verbs  are  not  numerous  and  important  enough  to  form  a 
separate  conjugation.  There  are  only  six  or  seven  verbs  in  -oir  that 
can  be  called  regular ;  they  take  the  syllable  -et  before  -oir :  rec-«h 
oir,  rec-«r-ant,  reo-«»-ais,  re9us  rec-ew-r-ai,  -ais,  etc  These  regular 
verbs  are  devoir,  apercevoir,  concevoir,  d^cevoir,  percevoir,  redevoir. 
Devoir  and  redevoir  have  dd  and  redii  in  the  masculine  participle. 

135.  The  following  irregular  and  defective  forms  must  be  noticed : 

71.  Apparoir,  to  be  evident  (law),  has  il  appert. 

72.  Choir,  to  faU,  has  only  the  infix^tive  and  past  participle,  chu 
(poetic). 

73.  Comparoir,  to  appear  in  court,  is  used  in  the  infinitive  only. 
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74.  D^choir,  to  fcdl  awayj  follows  voir,  except  in  the  preterite  defi- 
nite d^hus.    No  present  participle,  imperfect,  or  imperative. 

75.  Echoir,  to  be  due,  to  faU  to,  is  like  d^hoir,  but  has  no  imper- 
fect nor  present  subjunctive;  participle,  ^h^ant;  il  4chet,  or  ^choit 
(pronounced  ^het),  ils  ^ch^nt,  or  ^hoient. 

76.  Messeoir,  to  be  unbecoming,  is  like  asseoir,  with  the  form  mes- 
sieds  only  in  the  present  indicative  ;  it  is  defective  in  the  preterite 
definite,  compound  tenses,  and  past  participle. 

77.  Pourvoir,  to  provide,  is  like  voir,  except  in  the  preterite  defi- 
nite, pourvus;  future,  pourvoirai. 

78.  Pr^voir,  to  foresee,  is  like  voir,  except  in  the  future,  pr^voirai. 

79.  Ravoir,  to  get  again,  is  used  in  the  future,  present  conditional, 
and  infinitive. 

80.  Seoir,  to  become,  is  unipersonal :  il  sied,  ils  si^nt ;  il  seyait, 
ilsi^ra,  etc. 

81.  Seoir,  to  be  situated,  sU,  has  only  the  present  and  past  participle, 
B^ant,  sis. 

82.  Souloir,  to  be  aceugtomed,  is  used  only  in  the  imperfect,  je 
soulais. 

83.  Surseoir,  to  suspend,  is  like  voir,  but  has  future  je  surseoirai, 
past  participle,  sursis.  (Asseoir  is  also  transitive,  aeai:  asseyez 
YenSani,) 

Repartir  (reply,  set  out  a^ain)  is  conjugated  like  partir ;  rtpartir 
(distribute,  dUdde)  like  finir;  asservir  (enslave)  like  finir;  ressortir 
(go  out  again)  like  partir ;  ressortir  (be  in  the  jurisdiction  of)  like 
finir. 

Bemark. — The  past  participle  of  devoir  (dH)  has  the  accent  to 
avoid  confusion  with  du  (-de  le).  There  is  no  accent  in  the  femi- 
nine or  pluraL 
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PART  I. 

THE  SIMPLE  SENTENCR 

lt36.  The  simple  sentence  consists  strictly  of  a  single  sub- 
ject and  a  single  predicate.  When  two  or  more  subjects 
belong  to  one  predicate,  or  two  or  more  predicates  belong 
to  one  subject,  or  various  subjects  are  grammatically  united 
with  various  predicates,  the  sentence  comes  under  the  class 
of  the  contracted  sentence  and  the  compound  sentence. 

The  simple  sentence  is  expanded  either  when  its  subject 
is  further  defined,  or  when  the  verb  receives  an  object  to 
which  its  influence  extends,  and  which,  in  its  turn,  may  be 
further  defined ;  or  when,  in  general,  any  other  expansion 
of  the  verb  takes  place.  In  such  circumstances,  elements 
of  expansion  belonging  more  or  less  intimately  to  subject 
or  predicate  enter  the  sentence,  and  in  the  relation  of 
attribute  or  adverb  constitute  parts  of  the  general  doctrine 
of  the  sentence. 

137.  Sentences  are  divided — 

(1.)  In  respect  of  the  relation  of  the  predicate  to  the 
subject,  into : 

(a.)  Affirmative  sentences. 

(b.)  Negative  sentences. 

(2.)  In  respect  of  the  syntactical  value  of  sentences,  into: 

(a.)  Principal  sentences,  sentences  complete  and  intelli- 
gible in  themselves,  or,  if  not  complete,  sentences  which 
absorb  another  sentence  as  one  of  their  clauses. 

(b.)  Subordinate  sentences,  sentences  such  as,  owing J^ 

(117)         ^ 
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their  dependence,  cease  to  be  intelligible  in  themselves  and 

are  to  be  looked  upon  as  members  of  another  sentence. 

Sentences  grammatically  related  to  one  another  may  stand  in  the 
relation  of  principal  to  principal,  principd  to  subordinate,  or  subor- 
dinate to  subordinate  Bentencee.  In  the  first  and  last  cases,  the 
relation  is  a  relation  of  co-ordination ;  in  the  second,  the  relation  is 
a  relation  of  subordination. 

(3.)  In  respect  of  contents,  into : 

(a.)  Assertive  sentences,  which  simply  assert  or  declare 
the  truth  of  a  statement 

(b.)  Interrogative  sentences,  which  question  the  truth 
of  a  statement  or  declaration. 

(c.)  Sentences  of  command,  which  are  addressed  to  the 
will  of  another. 

(4.)  In  respect  of  grammatical  completeness,  into: 

(a.)  Complete  sentences,  perfect  in  all  their  parts. 

(b.)  Incomplete  sentences,  whose  completion  is  lefk  to 

the  person  addressed,  or  the  context  involved. 

Incomplete  sentences  are  particularly  frequent  in  daily  use.  In 
rapid  converse,  the  swiftness  of  speech  precludes  thorough  evolu- 
tion, particulars  are  omitted,  expressive  brevity  is  aimed  at  and 
accomplished,  and  custom  becomes  habituated  to  ellipses.  Such 
abbreviated  sentences  will  be  touched  on  at  various  points  in  the 
course  of  the  work.  (The  rhetorical  figures  of  aposiopesis  and 
anaooluthon  will  also  be  illustrated.) 


CHAPTER  L 


ELEMENTS  OP  THE  SENTENCE  AND  THEIE  MUTUAL 
RELATIONS. 

THE  SUBJECT  AND  ITS  FORMS. 

138.  The  sentence  demands  a  suhject  of  which  some- 
thing is  affirmed.  In  this  connection,  the  noun  substan- 
tive is  of  essential  service.  Every  other  part  of  speech 
which  takes  its  place  is  to  be  regarded  as  substantively 
used,  expressing  a  person,  or  some  concrete  or  abstract 
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Personal  and  impereonal  sentences  are  distinp^iishal.  Personal 
Bentenccs  are  sentences  in  which  a  definite  subject  is  ^rammaticallv 
united  with  the  verb ;  impersonal  sentences  aie  sentences  in  which 
the  verb  refers  to  no  definite  personal  or  other  subject. 

I.   PERSONAL  SENTENCES. 

139.  Their  subject  is: 

(1.)  A  noun. 

Minerve  est  la  prudence. — Boileau.  Minerva  is  prudence.  La 
terre  manqua  aux  Anglais  et  non  la  haine. — Chateaubriand.  Land, 
not  hate,  failed  the  English. 

(2).  An  adjective  (participial  or  pronominal)  substan- 
tively used — 

(a.)  Either  of  persons: 

A  Paris,  le  riche  sait  lout. — Bousseau.  At  Paris,  the  rich  man 
knows  everything.  X'acrus^  s'il  est  pauvre,  est  d<?ji  condamn^. — 
Chdnier.  The  accusedy  if  he  is  poor,  is  already  condemned.  Les 
iiejis  et  toi  pouvez. — La  Fontaine.     Tliau  and  Uiinc  can,  etc. 

(b.)  Or,  in  an  abstract  sense: 

Le  naturtl  s'enfuit,  I'art  tombe  en  d<Scadence. — Delavigne.  Nature 
departs,  art  falls  into  decay.  Le  tien  et  le  mien  enfj^endrent  beaucoup 
de  guerres. — ^Acad.     Mcum  and  tuum  beget  many  a  war. 

In  French,  unlike  the  Latin,  the  plural  is  here  excluded. 

Cf.  A  pud  veteres  /acto  orguebantur,  dicta  impune  erant — Tac. 
Ann.  1.  72. 

(3.)  An  infinitive. 

Parler  est  imprudent,  et  «c  taire  est  bien  lAche. — Ponsard.  To 
speak  is  imprudent,  and  to  he  siknt  is  pusillanimous.  Braver  la  mort 
n'est  rien. — Id.  To  brave  death  is  naught.  Cf.  Latin ;  Invidere  non 
cadit  in  sapientem. — Cic.  Tusc.  3. 10. 

The  infinitive  as  a  substantive  is  made  more  definite  by 
the  article. 

Le  raisonfier  tristement  s^accrddite. — Voltaire.  Cf.  Latin:  Hoc 
ipsum  nihil  agere  et  plane  cessarc. — Cic.  Or.  2.  6. 

In  Old  P'rench  as  in  Latin  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive  could 
stand  as sul-ject.  Cf.  Latin:  Omnibus  l)oni8  exi^edit,  salvam  qssq  rem- 
publicam.— Cic  Phil.  13.  8.    This  construction  is  no  longer  in  use. 

The  infinitive  as  lojrical  subject  is  frequently  connected  with  a 
grammatical  subject.     (See  Repetition  of  the  Subject). 

(4).  A  pronoun.  Several  peculiarities  of  the  personal 
vivA  relative  pronoun  arc  to  be  kept  in  view  here. 
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(a.)  The  personal  pronoun.  It  is  used  regularly  as  sub- 
ject in  its  so-called  conjunctive  (i.  e.  conjoined  with  the 
verb)  form. 

Tax  commence  ma  carridre  politique  avec  la  Restauration. — 
Chateaubriand.  I  bc^n  my  political  career  with  the  Restoration. 
Tm  rcSgnerais  encore  si  tu  Pavais  voulu. — Delavigne.  Thou  wouldst 
be  reigning  still  if  thou  hadst  wished. 

Note  the  use  of  nous  and  vous  as  singulars.  Persons  of 
rank,  especially  reigning  princes,  refer  to  themselves  in  the 
plural,  noiw;  but  even  writers  and  orators  avail  themselves 
of  the  same  usage,  conceiving  themselves  as  the  mouthpiece 
of  a  general  view,  or  including  reader  and  hearer  in  the 
statement.  In  this  way  nous  has  now  become  a  conven- 
tional expression  of  modesty. 

Plein  de  confiance,  .  .  .  nous  avons  pris,  etc. — Preface  de 
T^l^maque,  1853.  Full  of  faith,  ...  tee  have  taken,  etc  Cf. 
I>atin  no8  for  ego  in  the  same  way:  Noa  in  causa  auctoritatem  eo 
minorem  habemus. — Cic.  Fam.  1.  1. 

The  use  of  vou8  in  addressing  the  Deity,  or  persons  to  whom 
ereat  respect  is  due,  is  of  high  antiquity.  The  Romans  used  vo$ 
m  a  collective  sense:  Vos^  roraanus  exercitus. — Liv.  Tu  is  now 
used  in  intercourse  with  subordinates,  or  in  intimacy.  Poets  and 
orators  employ  tu  in  addressing  the  Deity  or  lofty  personages. 
Lifeless  objects,  animals,  and  abstracts,  are  commonly  addressed 
by  tu:  Deplorable  Vendue!  marches-^w  ceinte  de  tes  armcs? — 
V.  Hugo.  Sorrowful  Vendee!  art  thou  marching  girt  with  thy 
arms?  O  lac,  je  viens  seul  m'asseoir  sur  cette  terre  o\i  tu  Ul 
vis  s'asseoir. — Lamartinc.  ()  lake,  1  come  alone  and  sit  up(m  that 
spot  where  thou  didst  VAtc  her  sit.  Nature,  tu  ne  peux  nientir. — 
Boiste.  Nature,  thou  canst  not  lie.  Vous  is  oci'u-sionally  found  in 
such  invocations  as  ("eci  s'adresse  h.  vou^  fausse  philosophic. — L.  P. 
Se^nir.     This  is  addrejv*<ed  to  yow,  false  pnilosonhy. 

The  disjunctive  or  independent  forms  of  the  pronoun  (moi,  toi, 
eux,  elles,  etc.)  are  occasionally  used  as  subject  in  all  persons  where 
there  is  an  expressed  or  implied  contrast  or  emphasis.  The  first 
and  second  persons  thus  employed  are  rarer  than  the  third :  Eur 
d^-hirent  la  France. — Poixsard.  They  are  rending  France.  Lui 
n'a  eu  au*un  ami.  JTe  had  but  one  friend.  Moi  seule  ^  votre 
amour  ai  su  la  consen'er. — Racine.  /  alone  have  been  able  to  keep 
her  for  your  love.  Mon  avocat  ct  moi  sommes  d6  cet  avis. — 
Acad.  My  lawyer  and  /  are  of  that  opinion.  (See  Repetition  of 
the  Subject). 

(b.)  The  demonstrative  pronoun. 

Note  that  the  neuter  ce  is  used  as  subject  particularly 
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in  connection  with  the  verb  Ure,  rarely  in  connection  with 
other  verbs ;  t.  e.,  devoir,  pouvoir,  aembler,  venir  (see  Imper- 
sonal Sentences).  Otherwise,  ceci  and  cela  stand  as  neuter 
subjects.  Ce  as  subject  of  a  personal  sentence  points  to 
something  immediately  named  or  present  to  the  mind. 

Qui  sont  ces  nouveaux  auteurs  ?  Ce  sont  des  gens  bien  habiles. — 
Pascal.  Who  are  these  new-fangled  authors?  They  are  very  clever 
people. 

Otherwise  impersonal  sentences  become  personal  by  a 

backward  reference. 

II  faudrait,  m  me  semble,  user  d' indulgence. — Acad.  It  would  be 
needful,  it  seems,  to  use  indulgence. 

N.B. — Use  of  ce  in  ce  que  j'aime=ccZfe  or  celui  que  j'aime. 

Occasionally  even  il  may  be  used  in  such  backward 

references. 

Je  suis  jeune,  U  est  vrai. — Comeille.  I  am  young,  Uis  true.  Je 
dois  bient6t,  U  me  semble,  mettre  pour  jamais,  etc. — B^ranger.  I 
must  soon,  it  seems  to  me,  forever  put  on,  etc. 

Cela,  though  strongly  neuter,  is  sometimes,  often  from 
disrespect,  used  of  persons.  Its  force  is  to  deprive  an  indi- 
vidual of  personality. 

C^tait  un  brave  homme,  mais  trop  bon,  trop  doux,  eela  ne  savait 
pas  manier  les  hommes. — Bourienne.  'Twas  a  bra*  man,  too  good, 
too  gentle,  it  could  not  manage  men.  Cela  est  heureux,  cela  ne  fait 
quejouer. — Acad.  (Of  a  child.)  /(is  happy,  it  does  nothing  but  play. 

(5.)  A  particle — any  part  of  speech  substantively  used 

— whether  in  concrete  or  abstract  form  (sounds,  syllable?, 

clauses)  may  serve  as  the  subject  or  object  of  a  sentence. 

Les  quand,  les  qui,  les  quoi  pleuvent  de  tons  cfA4». — Voltaire. 
TTAen's,  tcAo'«,  whf^s  rain  on  all  sides.  AujourcPhui  n'amene  |)lu8 
logiquement  detnain. — V.  Hugo.  To-day  no  longer  logically  brings 
to-morrow, 

II.    IMPERSONAL  SENTENCES. 

140.  Impersonal  sentences  are  sentences  with  il  (it)  as 
subject,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  no  particular  person  or 
thing;  especially  phenomenal,  or  weather  verbs,  like  ilpleut, 
il  neige,  il  tonne,  ilfaii  chaud,  froid,  jour,  nuii,  du  vent,  de 
fa  pluie,  de  Forage,    (It  rain:?,  snows,  thunders,  is  warm, 
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cold,  daylight,  dark,  windy,  rainy,  stormy.)  Transitive  and 
intransitive  verbs  are  frequently  thus  impersonally  used 
with  il  as  indefinite  subject,  while  the  defining  elements 
follow. 

//  n'y  avait  pas  un  arbre  (Acciis.)  qui  ne  fftt  plants  de  sa  main. — 
Bouilly.  There  was  not  a  tree  but  was  planted  by  his  hand.  II 
lui  en  a  coAt^  un  bras  pour  avoir  ^t^  ^  la  euerre. — Acad.  It  cost 
hira  an  arm  for  having  been  in  the  war.  Il  y  va  de  ma  gloire. — 
Comeille. 

Difiei-ent  from  these  are  the  cases  in  which  il  is  used  as  anticipa- 
tory subject  (see  Repetition  of  the  Subject).  The  indefinite  subject 
is  sometimes  scarcely  more  emphatically  expressed  by  ce :  Cen  est 
fait;  e'est  fait  de  moi.  It  is  done;  U  is  over  with  me.  Quand 
ce  vint  &  payer,  il  se  trouva  sans  argent. — Acad.  When  U  came  to 
paying,  he  was  without  means.  This  form  was  well-known  in  Old 
French.  The  pronoun  in  impersonal  sentences  was  also  often 
omitted.  It  is  now  always  expr^sed,  even  when  omitted  in  English ; 
as,  Qu'arriva-t-il  ?  What  happened  f 

BEPETITION   OP  THE  SUBJECT. 

141.  The  subject  is  repeated  in  French,  partly  through 
the  conjunctive  personal  pronouns,  partly  through  the 
demonstrative  ce. 

(1.)  When  the  neuter  subject  il  is  used,  the  grammatical 
is  made  to  anticipate  the  logical  subject.  This  anticipa- 
tion is  especially  frequent  with  the  verb  ttre. 

II  est  midi,  une  heure,  etc.  II  n'est  pas  encore  temps  de  songer  4 
cela. — Acad.  It  is  noon,  one  o'clock,  etc.  Jt  is  not  yet  time  to  think 
of  that.  //  est  nuit ;  personne  dans  le  camp  anglais  ne  dormait. — 
Chateaubriand.   It  is  dark ;  nobody  was  asleep  in  the  English  camp. 

The  use  is  extended  to  intransitive,  passive,  and  reflex- 
ive verbs,  and  is  especially  frequent  when  the  logical  sub- 
ject is  long  and  complex. 

//  me  vient  ujie  idh. — Bouilly.  An  idea  strikes  me.  Pourauoi 
done  vient-il  par  ici  tant  de  jeunes  gcntihhommes  f — V.  Hugo.  'W  liy, 
then,  do  so  many  young  noblemen  come  this  way  ?  //  en  sortait  ime 
fujnie  noire  et  ^painse. — F^nelon.  There  issued  from  it  a  tliick, 
black  smoke.  II  se  forma  dee  herSsies  d'imagination. — Chateaubriand. 
There  rose  heresies  of  the  imagination.  II  s'^levait  des  tourbillons 
affreux. — Bouilly.    There  rose  frightful  whirlwinds. 

When  the  logical  subject  is  an  infinitive  or  substantive 
sentence  (i,  e.  a  sentence  having  the  value  of  a  substan- 
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tive),  verbs  of  the  classes  before  mentioned  precede  with  il, 
as  the  substantive  use  of  an  iufioidve  not  connected  with  a 
grammatical  subject  is  objectionable. 

H  est  beau  de  jySrir  ppur  sauver  I'innocence. — Voltaire.  It  is 
noble  to  die  to  save  innocence.  II  ne  depend  point  de  nous  (Tavoir 
on  de  ne  point  avoir  de  passions. — J.  J,  Bousseau.  It  does  not 
depend  on  ourselves  to  have  or  not  to  have  passions.  II  est  ordonn^ 
de  vendre  lea  oeufe  surabondans  dcs  mdtaines. — Chateaubriand.  It 
is  ordered  to  sell  the  superabundant  ^gs  of  the  farms.  II  est  rare 
que  la  faussetS  de  Fegj^t  ne  fasse  pas  gauchir  la  droiture  du  cceur. — 
Chateaubriand.  It  is  seldom  that  a  crooked  mind  does  not  make  a 
crooked  heart.  II  paratt  miHl  y  a  euce  matin  de  la  hausse  dans  les 
effets  publics. — Bouilly,  It  seems  thai,  there  has  been  a  rise  this 
morning  in  public  securities. 

(2.)  When  ce  is  used  as  subject,  a  grammatical  subject  is 
in  like  manner  associated  with  a  logical.  Ce  is  not  weak- 
ened in  force  like  il,  but  retains  its  demonstrative  force  in 
pointing  forward  or  backward. 

(a.)  When  the  subject  is  repeated  by  means  of  ce,  ce 
with  its  verb  and  complement  precedes  the  logical  subject, 
yet  generally  in  connection  with  a  relative  correlative. 
(See  below.)  This  is  found  before  an  infinitive  used  as 
logical  subject 

Cest  un  pesant  fardeau  d!avoir  un  grand  mSrite  (logical  sub- 
ject).— Regnard.  'Tis  a  heavy  load  to  have  great  merit.  C'est  fai- 
blesse  (complement)  de  craindre  la  philosophic  des  pai'ens  (logical 


subject). — Chateaubriand.  *Tis  a  weakness  to  fear  the  pagan  philoso- 
phy. (T'est  k  vous  d  parler. — Acad.  *Tis  for  you  to  speak.  In  the 
sentence  Cest  bien,  ceia  (Acad.),  there  is  in  ce  a  reference  to  some 
antecedent  statement. 

The  subject  may  be  repeated  without  predicative  com- 
plement, when  an  adjective  or  descriptive  clause  is  united 
with  the  logical  subject : 

Cfe  sont  nos  mHhodea  qui  nous  ^ijarent. — St.  Pierre.  It  is  our 
methods  that  lead  us  astray.  Ce  fnrent  les  PhSniciehs  qui  invent^rent 
r^criture, — Bossuet.  It  was  the  Phamicians  that  invented  writing. 
Ce  sera  vous,  messieurs,  qui  le  ferez. — Acad.  The  adjective  sentences 
here  refer  logically  to  the  grammatical  subject  ce. 

The  verb  ttre  with  ce  as  subject  often  has  a  noun  as  pred- 
icate to  which  a  second  noun  introduced  by  que,  orjm 
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infinitive  by  que  de,  stands  as  appo  ition.  This  que  is  the 
relative  correlative  of  ce,  and  connects  the  apposition  with 
the  predicate  noun.  The  construction  is  elliptical,  and  the 
object  is  to  bring  out  with  emphasis  both  logical  and  gram- 
matical subject 

CTest  une  charmante  chose  ^^une/emtne. — Regnard.  'Tis  a  charm- 
ing thing — woman.  Ce  n'^tait  pas  un  I^ger  fardeau  qiu  Vipiscopai. — 
Chateaubriand.  'Twas  no  light  load — ^the  Episcopacy.  C'est  beau- 
coup  <jue  de  savoir  commander. — Acad.  'Tis  much  to  know  how  to 
command.     Cest  6tre  criminel  que  ditre  miserable. — La  Touche. 

Hence  arise  elliptical  forms  without  verb  and  without  ce. 

Un  singulier  homme  que  ce  roi  Henri  VIII. — V.  Hugo.  A  queer 
man — that  King  Henry  VIII.  L'aimable  enfant  que  celui-ld. — 
S^ur.  A  lovable  child  that.  This  is  frequent  in  questions  intro- 
duced by  qud  (what);  Quel  d^voAement  que  le  v6tre. — V.  Hugo. 
What  devotion — yours.  Et  quel  tyran  que  ce  tyran  qui  nous 
gouveme. — Id.  And  what  a  tyrant,  the  tvrant  that  governs  us. 
Instead  of  tlie  logical  subject,  a  substantive  idea  accompanied  by  dt 
is  occasionally  found  in  this  connection:  Si  j'^tais  que  de  vous;  also, 
simply  de  vous.     (See  Cases.) 

This  mode  of  expression  is  frequent  in  questions  in  which 
the  predicative  idea  is  indicated  by  the  interrogative  pro- 
noun que, 

Qu'est-<r<?  que  cecif — Moli^re.  Mais  qu'est-cc  que  celaf — Florian, 
The  omission  of  que  here  is  faulty :  Qu'est-ce  cela. — La  Fontaine  and 
Dumas. 

In  this  form  of  question  a  complete  relative  sentence  (que  c*est) 
may  enter  to  expand  and  explain.  In  the  formula  qu^est-ce  que 
cent t  the  relative  sentence  is  added  pleonastically,  and  may  further 
take  a  logical  subject  introduced  by  qu^i  Qu*est-ce  que  c^est  que  la 
I'ropaganda  ? — Le  Clerq.     What  is  the  Propaganda  ? 

Ce  without  predicative  complement  is  used  as  gram- 
matical subject  when  the  real  or  logical  subject  appears  as 
a  substantive  sentence  introduced  by  que. 

Est-cc  ^'il  part? — Acad.  Is  he  leaving?  Est-c/;  yu'il  y  a  quel- 
qu'un  ici? — Chateaubriand.  Is  there  anybody  here?  Est-ce  que 
nous  n'existons  pas  ? — Id.  This  circumlocution  is  preferred  to  intro- 
duce a  question  when  there  would  be  any  oflcnse  against  the  laws  of 
euphony,  as  in  the  immediate  inversion  sers-jef  cours-jef  romps-jef 

The  employment  of  ce  without  predicative  complement  before  a 
substantive  sentence  is  unusual,  except  in  questions. 

II  vous  rcHsenible  si  ce  n^est  qu^W  est  trop  petit.— Acad.  He  is 
lilic  you,  except  he  is  too  small.     In  sentences  of  the'  latter  kind,  ce 
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is  sometimes  omitted :  N*^tait  (ce),  n'edt  4t^  que  je  suis  de  vos  amis. 
Had  I  not  been  a  friend  of  yours. 

Such  plirases  as  c^est  que,  ce  fCest  pas  quey  occur;  but  sentences 
of  this  sort  border  on  causal  relations. 

Cest  qt^  k  vingt  ans  on  iuge  k  la  l^re.  Cest  que  plus  tard  on 
est  par  trop  s^v^re. — Delavigne.  Because  at  twenty  one  judges 
lightly.    The  reason  is  that  later  one  is  far  too  severe. 

(b.)  Ce  not  only  points  forward  as  in  these  examples, 

but  backward,  as  in  the  following.     It  points  backward 

when  the  predicate  complement  is  placed  before  the  verb 

and  the  logical  subject  is  represented  by  ce, 

Apr^s  la  bienfaisance,  le  plus  grand  des  plaisirs  c'e&t  la  rcconnats- 
sance. — De  Belloy.  After  beneficence,  the  grealcst  of  pleasures  is 
gratitude, 

A  preceding  subject  is  sometimes  again  taken  up  by  ce, 

Gartlez-vous  votre  foi;  la  foi  c'est  rhirotsme. — Ponsard.  Keep 
your  faith ;  faith  is  heroism,     Ce  is  here  emphatic. 

Especially  frequent  is  this  construction  after  a  subject 
iufiuitive,  where  it  is  grammatical  usage. 

VSgiter  c'est  immrtr,  beaucoup  jtenser  c^est  vivre. — Fr^^ric  \l. 
To  vegetate  is  to  die,  to  think  much  is  to  live.  In  l>oth  eaf*cs  ce  may 
again  take  up  a  preceding  demonstrative  pronoun  (co,  celui):  Ce 
qu'on  soufTre  avec  le  moins  de  patience,  ce  sont  les  |K»rfidies. — Th. 
Comeille.  That  which  we  endure  with  least  patience  is  acts  of 
perfidy.  Tout  ee  que  put  faire  le  prudent  Marcellin,  ce  fut  d'abriter 
les  biistes. — Bouilly.  Celui  qui  ciit  qu'il  connatt  Dieu,  et  ne  garde 
pas  ses  commandements,  c'est  un  menteur. — Boesuet.  He  who  says 
he  knows  Cjod  and  does  not  keep  his  conmiandments  m  a  liar. 

This  repetition  of  the  demonstrative  is  but  slightly  distinguished, 
from  the  rhetorical  repetition  of  any  other  sulyect:  Arnauld,  le 
grand  Amaiddy  fit  mon  apologie. — I^osauet.  Arnauld,  the  great 
Arnauld,  made  my  defense. 

(3.)  The  repetition  of  the  subject  represented  by  a  neuter 
pronoun  is  to  be  distinguished  from  repetition  of  the  subject 
by  personal  pronouns  agreeing  with  the  subject  which  they 
precede  or  follow  in  gender,  number,  and  person.  The 
subject  repeated  before  or  after  by  a  personal  pronoun 
may  be  a  noun  or  a  pronoun.  This  is  the  rule  with  the 
disjunctive  personal  pronouns.  Thcjjiibjcct  is  thus  brought 
forward  more  conspicuously.  Digitized  by  C^OO^ 
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11$  tombcnt,  ces  p<dais  que  I'art  en  vain  ddcore. — Delavigpe. 
They  fall,  those  palaces  which  art  in  vain  adorns.  Jl  n'est  pas  dilfi- 
cile  en  ailaires,  ceLwrlH. — Bouilly.  Je  le  saia  moL — Dumas.  Notu 
autres  juges,  noun  ne  nous  enilons  pas  d*une  vaine  science. — Montes- 
quieu. fr«  judges,  we  do  not  inflate  ourselves  with  vain  science. 
■  It  is  more  usual  in  Old  French  than  in  modem  to  repeat  subse- 
quently a  before-mentioned  subject. 

The  repetition  of  the  subject  is  the  rule  in  assertive 

sentences  when  d  peine,  au  moins,  avssi,  encore,  combien,  en 

vain,  vainement,  peut-Ctre,  toujours,  etc.,  begin  the  sentence. 

Vainement  dcs  amis  (Tenfanee  sonUUs  s^par^ — Bouilly.  Vainly 
are  friends  of  infancy  separated.  Encore  Ics  nx'x  n'ont-//«  pas  eu  le 
ix)uvoir  d'y  dtre  inhtimfe. — Chateaubriand.  Kings  have  still  not 
had  the  power  to  be  buried  there.  This  is  the  rule  in  questions: 
Tout  esi-U  perdu  ? — De  Vigny.  Is  all  lot<t  ?  La  tie  n'est-coc  pas  un 
songe  ? — Aim^Martin.    Is  not  life  a  dream  ? 

OMISSION   OF  THE   SUBJECT; 

142.  The  subject  may  be  omitted  only  where  a  personal 
pronoun  is  subject  of  the  sentence  and  the  verbal  inflection 
sufficiently  points  out  the  subject;  even  then  but  rarely. 

This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  first  and  second 

person   of  the   imperative :    Vicns,   allons,   donnez.      The 

other  pronouns,  following  an  ancient  usage,  are  sometimes 

jomittcd  also. 

8i  ne  I'ai  plus,  dit-il,  qui  m'aimcra? — Lchmn.  If  /have  her  no 
longer,  said  he,  who  will  love  me?  Fais  ce  que  daiSy  advicnne  que 
pourra. — Acad.  Do  what  thcru  shouldst,  come  what  may.  This 
construction  was  quite  usual  down  to  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  omission  of  tlie  neuter  il  in  proper  and  improper 

impersonal  sentences  is  more  frequent  in  modern  French. 

Many   expressions  of  this  sort  are  current  in   cultivated 

speech  ;  others  are  usual  amoug  the  lower  classes. 

N'en  (feptaise  i\  Toracle  latin. — I>e  Sage.  Mav  it  not  displease 
the  I>atin  oniric.  Je  m'cn  irai,  njcssienrs,  (juand  ban  me  snnhUra.  — 
Courier.  1  shall  fr')  ofl',  trcutlcmon,  when  it  sccnis  gof»d  t<)  me.  Y 
a  distribution  ^rati:^.--I>umas.  EJi !  q^Cimporte  k  moi  ? — Dclavifftie. 
AVell!  >\I»at  matters  it  t<»  me?  Soit  ^f7  entre  nous. — Duval.  Com- 
ment vous  en  i-a.'— Acad.     I  low  arc  you? 

When  an  infinitive  or  a  sentence  is  the  logipal  sulycct, 
these  omissions  are  numerous.  Digitized  by  v^OO^ 
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Eh  bien  I  k  quoi  nous  sert  de  nous  6tre  battas  ? — Ponsard.  Well  I 
what  avails  it  us  to  have  fouglit?  Mieux  vaudrait  que  le  soleil 
perdit  ses  rayons  que,  etc. — Chateaubriand  *  'Twere  better  that  the 
sun  should  lose  his  rays  thnn^  etc. 

In  sentences  like  Sauve  qui  peut;  s'en  thuit  qui  pouvait  (V. 
Hugo),  the  adjective  sentence  stands  as  subject. 

143.  Anacoluthon  takes  place  when  the  speaker  names 
an  object  concerning  which  he  is  about  to  make  a  declara- 
tion, but,  suddenly  changing  the  construction,  involves  this 
object  grammatically  in  a  new  sentence. 

Uargent,  Targent,  dit-il,  sans  lui  tout  est  sterile. — Boileati.  Money, 
money,  said  he,  without  it  all  is  sterile.  Elle,  me  la  rends-tu  ? — V. 
Hugo.  She^  dost  thou  return  Acr  to  me  ?  Cette  conliance,  il  Tavait 
exprim^  devant  le  toi. — Lacretelle.  This  confidence,  he  had  ex- 
pressed tY  before  the  king. 

The  Romans  had  a  similar  construction:  Signa  aliaque  oma- 
menta,  quae  quaererentur  ex  sedibus  sacris,  sublata  ease — de  its 
placere  ad  collegium  pontificum  rcferri. — Liv.  38,  44. 

An  anacoluthon  like  this  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
mere  repetition  of  the  subject  in  another  form. 

Voufl,  Nardsse,  apprbchez;  et  vousy  qu^on  se  retire. — Hacine.  You 
Narcisse,  come  here ;  and  you,  let  Aim  withdraw,  Je  vous  laisse  ^ 
V06  pleurs  .  .  .  vou8y  qu^on  suive  mes  pas. — Soumet.  You,  I  leave 
to  vour  tears ;  y<m,  let  Aim  follow  my  stef»8.    These  are  rhetorical. 

l*he  subject  seldom  stands  elliptically,  and  then  chiefly  in  mere 
announcements:  La  voiture  de  madamel  Madame's  carriage  is 
there. 

THE  PREDICATE  AND  ITS  FORMS. 

144.  The  predicate  requires  a  finite  verb  which  must 
stand  in  a  definite  personal  relation  with  the  subject. 

(I.)  The  simplest  form  of  the  predicate  is  a  simple 
verb. 
Uoiseau  chante.    The  bird  dngs*    Le  tigre  ruffU.    The  tiger  roars. 

II.  Such  verbs  as  eire,  reder,  devenir,  demeurer,  aembler, 
parattre,  and  the  passive  of  verbs  of  naming,  declaring, 
designing,  electing,  proclaiming,  receiving,  considering,  etc., 
together  with  vivre,  viourity  native,  etc.,  are  followed  by  a 
predicate  nominative.  Cf.  Latin :  Nemo  nascitur  dives. — 
Sen.  Ep.  20.  C"r^r^n]p> 

•     *  Digitized  by  V3OOQLC 
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(1.)  The  complemeut  of  the  predicate  may  be  an  adject- 
ive or  a  participle.     • 

La  neige  est  hlanche. — Pafical.  Snow  is  whiU,  Je  n'^tais  point 
enclave. — J.  Ch^nier.  I  was  not  a  slave.  Le  leu  qui  semble  cieint, 
— Comeille.  The  fire  that  seems  extijicL  II  demeura  interdU. — 
Acad.  He  remained  confounded.  £lle  paraissait  enehanUe. — Cha- 
teaubriand. 

Note  the  union  of  the  participle  in  -ant  with  the  verb  Sire:  Je 
suis  tout  souffrant  aujourd'hui. — Acad.  I  am  quite  ailing  to-day. 
Je  I'assurai  que  Paul  ^tait  viva/nt. — St.  Pierre.  I  assured  her  that 
Paul  was  alive.  Soyons  bien  buvaniSy  bien  mangeants. — La  Fontaine. 
Cf.  Komani  semper  appelevUea  gloriae  fuerunt.— -Cic.  Manil.  3. 

This  mode  of  expression  is  no  mere  circumlocution  of  the  simple 
verb  ( je  soufire,  etc.),  but  the  participle  has  become  an  adjective 
and  represents  a  fixed  condition  or  quality. 

(2.)  The  complement  of  the  predicate  may  be  a  noun  in 

the  nominative  case. 

T^m4nt6  n'est  pas  prudence. — Rigaud.  Bashness  is  not  prudence. 
Le  lac  devient  un  torrent. — S^gur.  The  lake  becomes  a  torrenL 
11  fut  proclam^  vainqueur. — Acaa.     Hq  was  proclaimed  conqueror. 

With  verbs  of  valuing  and  considering  (regarder,  con- 
stdereVf  etc.),  comme  and  pour  may  be  used  with  a  nomina- 
tive to  introduce  an  abbreviated  adverbial  sentence. 

II  fiit  regard^  comm^  le  plus  habile  capitaine  de  son  sidcle. — 
Acad.  He  was  regarded  as  the  ablest  general  of  his  age.  Cest  un 
honn^te  homme  et  reconnu  pour  tel. — Ead. 

The  association  is  not  so  intimate  as  the  usual  predicate  relation. 
Cf.  Cum  jam  pro  damnato  esset. — Cic,  Verr.  4. 15.  Pro  magistro  esse, 
—lb.  3.  70. 

The  noun  may  stand  in  other  cases  than  the  nominative, 

especially  after  prepositions  with  the  verb  Ure. 

(a.)  With  de: 

Le  sort  n'est  pas  toujoiurs  defer. — A.  Ch^nier.  Fate  is  not  always 
of  iron.  Rose,  tes  mains  sont  de  glace. — B^rangcr.  Rose,  thy  hands 
are  of  ice.     Cela  est  de  rigueur. — Acad. 

(b.)  With  it: 

La  France  est  d  genoux. — Belavigne.  France  is  on  her  knees.  Les 
places  des  s<5nateurs  sent  d  vie. — Barthdlemy.  The  positions  of  the 
senators  are  for  life. 

In  Latin,  the  genitive  nnd  ablative  are  similarly  employed:  Clau- 
dius en-.i  sojuni  brevissimi.—iSMet.    Miri  sum  abcritate. — Cic.j> 
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(cO  With  Other  prepositions  (en,  dans,  sans): 

Les  hl6s  8ont  en  /eur.—Eousseau.  The  wheat  is  in  bloom.  Fre- 
quent are  such  phrases  as  en  colh'ef  en  cralnUy  en  larmeSf  en  extase^ 
en  deuilj  en  cheveuXj  en  boUeSy  en  armeSy  en  nage^  en  trie,  dana  la  douleur. 
joiey  etc. — in  anger,  fear,  tears,  ecstasy,  mourning,  in  arms,  life,  grief, 
etc — Arc  sans  reprochey  sans  malice^  etc.  Cf.  Latin:  Esse  in  togd 
(==togatum)  as  predicate. 

(3.)  The  infinitive  as  a  substantive  is  readily  employed 
as  a  predicate. 

V%^ter  c'est  mourir,  etc. 

The  infinitive  with  d  is  often  used  as  a  predicate  like  the 
Greek  attributive  verbal  adjective  in  -r<Jc,  -rioc. 

Cette  marchandise  est  d  prendrey  d  laisser,  cela  est  d  fairey  d  revoir, 
d  recommeneer. — Acad.  Tnis  merchandise  is  to  be  takeny  lefty  etc 
Un  tr6ne  n'est  pas  d  didaigner. — Cr^billon.  A  throne  is  not  to  be 
demised. 

This  construction  may  be  compared,  partly  with  the  Latin  gerund 
with  adl  partly  with  the  dative  of  the  gerund :  Kadix  ejus  vescendo 
est  decocta.— Plin.  21.  16.  56. 

(4.)  The  numeral  is  used  as  a  predicate. 

Vous  n'^tiez  que  ^roia?— Scribe.  You  were  only  three?  Us  sent 
miUe, — Ponsard.    They  are  a  thousand. 

(5.)  Pronouns  are  used  as  predicates  when  they  have 
the  character  of  substantives  and  adjectives. 

(a.)  The  disjunctive  personal  pronouns  (moi,  toi,  soi,  lui, 
eux,  etc.). 

Et  cet  homme,  ce  sera  ww)i7— Rousseau.  And  this  man  will  be  It 
Cest  done  toi  qui,  etc. — Voltaire.  It  is  then  thouy  that,  etc.  C'est 
lui-mSme. — Beaumarchais. 

The  forms  dlcrm^ey  moi-mSmey  etc.,  appear  as  abstract  substan- 
tives of  the  masculine  gender  with  the  indefinite  article :  Cest  un 
autre  eUe^^nhne. — Moliere.  'Tis  another  herself.  Cest  un  autre 
trnts-m^me  —  Tastu.  Tlie  Old  French  used  the  coiyunctive  forms 
predicatively :  Cest  il. — Puthelin. 

Here  belong  the  pronouns  le,  leSy  la,  used  predicatively, 
referring  to  an  antecedent  adjective,  participle,  noun,  or 
clause.  When  reference  is  made  to  an  adjective,  a  clause, 
or  a  participle,  the  neuter  pronoun  le  represents  it  before 
the  verb.    When  reference  is  made  to  a  word  qualified  by  a 
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possessive  or  the  definite  article,  the  pronoun  agrees  in 
gender  and  number. 
(1.)  The  neuter  le: 

Cette  femme  est  belle  et  U  Bera  loogtemps. — Acad.  This  woman 
is  fair  and  will  long  be  so.  Vous  me  traitez  de  veuve;  i\  est  trop 
vrai  que  je  le  suis. — Voltaire.  You  treat  me  as  a  widow ;  it  is  too 
true  that  I  am.  U  est  de  grands  iommes  qui  ne  U  sont  que  pnr  des 
vertus. — Thomas.  There  are  great  men  who  are  «o  only  bv  virtues. 
Les  objets  de  nos  voeux  le  sont  de  uos  plaisire. — Comeille.  Tiie 
objects  of  our  prayers  are  also  those  of  our  pleasures. 

The  neuter  le  may  refer  to  a  verb :  Le  boeuf  remplU  ses  premiers 
estoraacs  tout  autant  qu'ils  peuvent  ffitre. — Bufibu. 

(2.)  The  inflectional  forms  le,  la,  les: 

fites-vous  le  roi  f  Je  le  suis.  Etes-vous  les  trots  Romains  qu*on  a 
choisis  pour  le  combat?  Nous  /essommes. — Marmontel.  Are  you 
the  king?  I  am.  Are  you  the  three  Romans  chosen  for  the  fray? 
We  are.  H^ !  sont-ce  Ik  vos  gants  ?  Est-ce  \k  votre  ^p^  ?  Ce  le$ 
Bont. — Regnard. 

When  the  subject  of  the  sentence  is  the  demonstrative 
ce,  the  emphatic  pronouns  lui,  elle,  eux,  etc.,  are  often  used 
of  persons,  while  le,  la,  les,  refer  to  things  ;  but  the  former 
are  likewise  employed  of  concretes  and  abstracts. 

Et  c'est  une  l^hargie  ?  Oui,  c*est  elle  en  effet.— Regnard.  And  it 
is  a*lethargv?  Yes,  i*  is  it  indeed.  L' amour  propre  est  captieux; 
c'est  cepenaant  lui  que  nous  prenons  pour  guide. — Wailly.  Self- 
love  is  captious ;  yet  it  is  it  that  we  take  for  our  guide.  This  usage 
is  striking  in  cases  where  the  object  cannot  be  personified. 

Oe  Peaty  ee  les  aont,  are,  however,  little  employed,  as  the  idea  they 
express  may  be  rendered  in  other  less  clumsy  ways. 

(b.)  The  demonstrative  pronouns. 

Je  suis  celui  qui  suis.— Bergasse.  lam  that  T  am.  C^tait  erei, 
eeh,  il  avait  toujours  quelque  pr^texte  pour  ne  pas  venir.— Acad. 
It  was  thiSf  thatf  etc. 

(c.)  The  interrogatives  (qui,  que,  quel)  in  direct  and 

indirect  questions :  qui  referring  to  persons,  que  to  things, 

and  quel  to  qualities. 

^(t  sont  ccux  qui  pr^tendent  h  cette  place? — Who  are  those  who 
aspire  to  this  place?  (^wf  vous  en  reviendra-t-il? — Acad.  Quel  est 
ce  cri  ? — Duniai*.     What  is  that  cry  ? 

When  a  person  is  the  subject  of  the  question,  qui  gener- 
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ally  asks  after  a  name,  qite  after  the  sort  or  profession,  quel 

after  the  general  condition. 

Qui  est  ton  p6re?  Cest  Lemare.  Who  is  thy  father?  He  is 
Lemare.  Qu^6tait  ton  fr^re?  II  ^tait  laboureur.  What  was  thy 
brother  ?  He  was  a  laborer.  Quel  ^tait  ton  p6re  ?  II  ^tait  bon  et  juste. 
— Lemare.   What  was  thy  father^s  character?    It  was  good  and  just. 

(d.)  Among  the  relative  pronouns,  the  neuter  que  is 
predicative.    It  precedes  the  verb. 

Qu*e8t-ce  que  c^est  qu'un  peuple  en  furie? — V.  Hugo.  What  is  a 
nation  in  fiiry  ?    Voild.  ce  qtie  c'eet. — Acad. 

In  sentences  like  Insens^  qu€  j'^tais,  de  croire  k  leur  bonne  foi  1 
(Acad.)  (Insensate  thai  I  was  to  believe  in  their  good  faith),  Ne 
voyez-vous  point,  aveugle  que  vous  fites,  etc.  (Acad.)  (Do  you  not 
see,  blind  man  thai  you  are  ?),  qite  is  to  be  regarded  as  concessive. 

(e.)  The  adjective  indefinite  pronouns  are  used  as  predi- 
cates less  often  than  the  substantive.  They  are  often  used 
substantively. 

Oh  I  vous  n'fites  pas  quelqu^un^  vous,  vous  dtes  dm  m&re. — Dumas. 
Ces  papiers  sont  tout  pour  moi  et  ne  sont  Hen  pour  toi. — V.  Hugo. 
These  papers  are  everything  to  me  and  nothing  to  thee. 

(f.)  Adverbs  like  aind,  bien,  mcd,  pisy  mieuXf  sometimes 
occur  instead  of  adjectives.  This  transition  from  the  predi- 
cative to  the  adverbial  relation  exists  also  in  Latin  and 
German.  In  German,  the  difference  between  the  adjective 
and  the  adverb  has  largely  vanished. 

Cf.  Sie  vita  erat— Ter.  And.  1.1. 35.  Frustra  id  inceptum  Volscis 
fuit; — Liv.  2.  20.  Le  malade  est  bien  maintenant ;  cette  femme  est 
bien.  The  patient  is  well  now;  that  woman  is  beautiful.  II  se  por- 
tait  un  peu  mieuXf  mais  il  est  pi9  que  jamais. — Acad.  He  was  a 
little  betier,  but  he  is  worse  than  ever. 
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145.  The  simple  sentence  often  has  its  predicate  verb 

omitted.    The  auxiliary  ^e  is  omitted — 

(1.)  Partly  for  rhetorical  effect: 

Mon  pere  ^org^,  nov^.— Dumas.  My  father  throttled,  drowned ! 
Moil  gros  fermierl— lyHarleville.  Heureux  le  sa^e  instniit  des 
lois  de  la  nature. — Delille.  Happy  the  sage  versed  in  the  laws  of 
nature.    Other  expressions  belong  to  the  abbreviating  tendencies 
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of  common  life:  Temoin  telle  chose.  Temoin  oe  qui  eet  arrive.-— 
Acad.  Witncis  what  has  happened.  Cf.  Latin :  Legal!  a  Saguntinis 
Komam  mvtm. — Li  v.  21.  6. 

(2.)  The  auxiliary  with  its  subject  may  be  omitted  and 
its  subject  be  contained  in  a  separate  clause : 

Un  homme  singulier^  que  ce  roi. — V.  Hugo.  A  curious  man,  this 
king.  Quel  divouement  que  le  v6trel — Id.  What  devotion^  yourel 
Impossible  de  Tavoir  un  moment  k  soi. — Scribe.  Assez!  (enough), 
accordi/  (granted);  the  frequent  forms  tanipis  (so  much  the  worse), 
tant  mieux  (so  much  the  better),  ramm  de  pluSf  eh!  quoiy  etc.,  may 
be  placed  here.  Expressions  like  pardon !  mille  pardons/  rien  de  plus 
elonnantt  plus  de  larmesy  plus  de  soupirs  (nothing  more  astonishing, 
no  more  tears,  sighs),  inscriptions  and  directions,  like  Bibliolhhque 
Royale,  Place  de  la  Baslikj  etc.,  are  to  be  regarded  as  fragments  of 
abbreviated  sentences. 

Appositions  may  be  considered  as  ellipses  of  this  sort :  D  me  fut 
enfin  permis  de  me  livrer  au  sommeil  deux  ou  trois  heures,  chose 
trls-^eessaire  aprfis  tant  de  fatigues. — S^gur.  It  was  at  last  per- 
mitted me  to  abandon  myself  two  or  three  hours  to  sleep,  a  very 
necessary  thing  after  so  much  fatigue. 

(3.)  Sometimes  the  entire  predicate  seems  to  be  wanting, 
and  the  subject  only  is  named.  In  passionate  appeals  to- 
persons  or  things,  other  cases  may  occur. 

Allons,  permettez  qu'on  vous  pause.  Vite,  tin  chirurgien. — Racine. 
Partons,  via  voiture  I — Delavigne. 


TENSES   AND  MOODS  OF  THE   PREDICATE. — A.   TENSES 
OF   THE    PREDICATE. 

146.  The  tenses  are  divided  into  present  or  principal, 
and  past  or  historical. 

The  diiference  between  absolute  and  relative  tenses  or 
time-forms  does  not  depend  upon  their  nature ;  every  tense 
is  in  a  certain  sense  relative.  So  there  is  no  absolute 
differeuce  between  the  tenses  that  express  a  lasting  or  a 
momentary  act,  since  everything  that  falls  under  the 
notion  of  time  has  a  certain  continuance. 

There  are  two  series  of  tenses  distributed  as  follows  in 
the  indicative  and  subjunctive  mood : 
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Pkesents. 

Preterites. 

Indicative. 

Subjunctive, 

Indicative,        Subjunctive. 

Present. 

aime. 

aime. 

aimais. 

aimai.                aimasee. 

P» 

ai  aim€. 

aieaimd. 

eu8  alin^.           eusse  aim^. 

Future. 

aimerai. 

aimerais. 

aurai  aim^ 

aurais  aim^. 

Each  of  these  series  shows  the  verbal  idea  in  a  twofold  manner, 
(1)  in  process  of  being,  or  (2)  completed.  According  to  this  view, 
the  verb  is  divided  as  follows : 


Presents. 


Preterites. 


Indicative.      Subjunctive.    Indicative.       Subjunctive, 


Tenses  of     |"'°«-  •^'^«- 

Incorapletion.|^^g^ 

Tenses  of     f"'»^«-  aie  aim«. 

Completion.  |auraiaim«. 


aimais. 
aimai. 
aimerais. 

avais  aira^. 
eus  aim^. 
aurais  aim^. 


aimasse. 


eusse  aim^. 


The  double  forms  (aimaiSy  aimaiy  and  avais^  eus  aim^)  exhibit 
logical  differences  connected  originally  with  the  Latin  syntax  of 
the  imperfect  and  perfect.  The  forms  aimais  and  aimai  are  distin- 
guished in  the  same  manner  as  the  Latin  imperfect  and  historical 
perfect.  Aimais  represents  an  action  as  going  on  in  the  past;  aiW/i 
represents  it  as  completed  in  tho  past— a  sim^le^  indefinitely-timed, 
undescribed  fact.  The  compounds  exhibit  similar  differences  and 
for  the  same  reason,  avais  being  syntactically  connected  with  the 
imperfect,  eus  with  the  preterite. 


I.  THE  TENSES  OF  THE  PRESENT. 

(1.)  The  Present. 

147.  (a.)  The  fundamental  significance  of  the  present  is 
that  the  action  is  going  on  in  the  time  of  the  speaker, 
which  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  a  mathematical  point, 
but  as  gradually  passing  by.  The  action  may  be  trans- 
ferred from  its  own  to  the  speaker's  time  for  the  sake  of 
vividness.  The  temporal  limitations  of  the  action,  its  con- 
tinuance or  interruption,  are  indifferent  It  may,  therefore, 
point  forward  or  backward  ;  which,  the  context  or  the 
nature  of  the  matter  alone  must  determine. 
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Le  voici  qui  am'tv;.— Acad.  Here  he  is  coming.  D'oil  vons  vunt 
aujonrd'hui  cet  air  sombre  et  severe? — Boileau.  Whence  cornes  to 
you  to-day  that  sad  and  sombre  air  ?  Besanyon  fume  encore  sur  sou 
roc  foudroy^. — Id.  Besan9on  is  isiiU  sinokmg  on  its  blasted  rock. 
Notre  siecle  est  fi^-ond  en  sots  admirables.—ld.  Our  age  is  rich  in 
admirable  blockheads.  Cela  est  toiyours  i)r6jent  It  nies  yeux. — 
Acad.  Je  pensc,  done  je  «uw. — La  Bruyere.  1  thinkj  therefore 
I  am. 

Universal  judgments  in  which  no  reference  is  made  to 
the  element  of  time  stand  in  the  present. 

La  superstition  muse  mille  accidents. — La  Fontaine.  Superstition 
causes  a  thousand  accidents.  La  v^rit^  religieuse  est  la  connaissanc^e 
d'un  Dieu,  etc. — Cliateaubriand.  Religious  truth  is  the  knowledge 
of  God.     Latin :  Onme  animal  sensus  hahet. — Cic.  N.  D.  3.  13. 

(b.)  The  present  may  be  used  of  an  action  not  yet  com- 
pleted or  which  is  undergoing  completion.  The  incom- 
pleteness is  gathered  from  the  context  alone. 

Je  meurs  d'effroL — Scribe.    I  am  dying  of  fright. 

(c.)  The  present  is  used  of  actions  which  really  belong 

to  the  past,  but  which,  partly  by  their  results  and  partly 

by  their  immediate  connection  with  the  presence  of  the 

speaker,  extend  into  the  present. 

Ses  transports  d^  longtemps  commencent  d'^later. — Racine.  His 
trannports  have  been  for  a  long  time  beginning  to  burst  forth. 
Depuis  deux  jours  je  ne  quilie  plus  votre  Miyest^.— Scribe.  For 
two  days  1  haxe  not  quiUed  your  Majesty.  Je  vi4:n8  pour  vous  dire 
que,  etc.— Acad.     I  come  to  tell  you  that,  etc. 

So  especially  in  connection  with  what  has  just  been 
heard  or  said. 

J^apprends  que  vous  devez  partir  ce^  soir. — Acad.  I  learn  that 
you  are  to  leave  this  evening.  Cf.  Veniunt,  tU  dicOf  ad  Cheiidonem. 
— Cic.  Verr.  1.  52. 

In  this  connection   belongs  the  mention  of  writers  as 

existing  in  their  works. 

Herodote  commence  son  histoire  par  declarer  les  motifs. — Chat^u- 
briand.  Herodotus  begins  his  history  bv  declaring?  the  motives, 
Thucydide  n'a  pas  upe  seule  citation. — id.  Thucydides  has  not  a 
single  quotation.  I^tin :  Diogenes  ait,  Antipater  negatj  cui  potior 
assentior.— Cic.  Off.  3.  23. 
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(d.)  The  speaker  uses  the  historical  present  when  he 

wishes  to  revive  and  vivify  the  past  as  if  it  were  present 

to  him. 

C^sar  ilhcrity  sc^Ierat,  que  fais-tii  ? — Michelet  Caesar  crie«,  scoun- 
drel, what  art  thou  doin^?  La  nuit  a/>2»ro<>/ie,  Finstaiit  arrive.  Lausus 
»e  prSsente. — Marmontel.  Night  draw8  nighy  the  moment  arrives. 
Lausus  presents  himself.  Latin :  8imulac  potestas  primum  data  est, 
adeunt  hi  quoe  dixi:  loquitur  Mustius:  rem  demoTistratf  etc. — Cic. 
Verr.  1.  62. 

A  change  from  the  present  to  the  past  both  in  fol- 
lowing subordinate  and  in  principal  sentences  is  usual. 
A  strict  rule  requires  the  same  tense,  particularly  in 
subordinate  sentences  ailer  a  present.  Note  the  following 
examples. 

II  veui  avoir  recours  au  poison ;  on  le  lui  avait  enlev^ ;  il  appelle 
vainement  le  gladiateur;  ne  trouverai-ie  done  pas,  8'ecrtai7-il,  (ram is 
pour  me  d^fendre  ? — S^ur.  He  icill  have  recourse  to  poison ;  they 
nad  taken  it  from  him ;  he  coils  the  gladiator  vainly ;  shall  I  find 
there,  cried  he,  no  friends  to  defend  me?  Le  combat  iiait  douteux 
et  il  se  prolongea  plusieurs  heures  lorsqu'on  mil  soixante  vaisseaux 
de  Cl^patre. — Michelet.  La  honte  rereilla  le  courage ;  les  peuplcs 
br^tons  ne  purent  souflrir  d'etre  humili6*;  ils  se  Ihxnt,  s^armeiU,  et  he 
rSvoUerU  tons  k  la  fois. — S4gur.  Such  mixtures  of  tenses  are  frt»- 
quent  in  Latin.    See  Li  v.  21.  9,  and  Cic.  Suet.  14. 

(e.)  The  present  is  used  to  bring  a  future  action  vividly 
before  the  mind,  and  lays  stress  on  certainty.  The  present 
in  principal  sentences  is  rarely  used  of  remote  futures. 

Je  suis  ici  dans  la  minute. — Berquin.  In  a  minute  I  am  here. 
Son  proc&  se  juge  demain. — Acad.  His  suit  comes  up  to-morrow. 
Demain  I'Europe  entiSre  attend  cette  poursuite. — Ponsard.  DCs  <jiio 
je  le  pourraij  je  reviens  sur  vos  traces. — Racine. 

In  subordinate  sentences,  its  employment,  following  Latin 
usage,  is  more  usual,  and  is  the  rule  in  conditional  sen- 
tences. 

Disons  k  I'Europe  que  le  peuple  fran9ai8,  s'il  tire  I'^p^,  en  jettera 
le  fourreau.— Mi^et.  Cf.  l^atin:  Si  vincimuSy  colonife  atque  muni- 
cipia  pateburU. — SalL  Cat.  58.  9. 

The  present  is  often  found  for  the  future  in  both  members  of  a 
conditional  sentence:  S'il  o  le  .saint  empire,  Dicu  »eu\peut  le  toucher 
du  doijirt. — V.  Hugo.  If  he  has  the  noly  empire,  God  alone  can 
touch  him  vrith  his  fineer.  The  Old  French  used  the  future  also  in 
subordinate  conditionalfi.  r^  ^  ^ ^T  ^ 
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The  subjunctive  present  also  represents  the  future :  Le  sceptre  ne 
sortira  point  de  Juda  jusqu*  k  ce  que  rienTie  -  celui  qui  doit  ^tre 
envoy^. — Botssuet.  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah  until 
he  comey  who,  etc.  The  context  can  alone  decide  whether  the  action 
belongs  to  the  future. 

An  intention  always  i>oints  clearly  to  the  future :  N^attendez  pas 
que  je  vous  reponde  I^-aessus. — Pascal.  Do  not  wait  until  I  answer 
you  alwut  it.  Houffrez  (Jlie  Bajazet  voie  enfin  la  lumiSre. — Voltaire. 
Cf.  Latin :  Erit  mox  qui  ar^uat  nequidquam  Antiochum  ultra  juga 
Tauri  remotum. — Liv.  42.  42. 

(f.)  When  the  realization  of  a  wish  or  request  is  antici- 
pated, the  present  indicative  may  stand  for  an  imperative. 

Vous  conscni€2f  n'est-ce  pas? — De  Courcy.  You  consenl,  do  you 
not?  Vous  prrmeUez  que  nous  traitions  devaut  vous? — Beauniar- 
chais.     You  allow  that  we  treat  before  you  ? 

The  subjunctive,  as  in  Latin,  represents  the  third  person 
of  the  imperative  in  the  sense  of  a  more  or  less  modest  or 
rhetorical  wish,  invocation,  or  command. 

IjQ  nom  du  Seigneur,  soil  b^ni  I  Le  ciel  en  8(ni  lou^.  A  Dieu  ne 
pl<tise  que,  etc.  Viiv  la  charte ! — Acad.  The  name  of  the  Lord  be 
blrsfed.  Heaven  be  praised  for  it  I  May  it  not  please  God,  that,  etc. 
Dieu  me  pardonne.' — Voltaire.  PSrisse  le  Troyen,  auteur  de  vos 
alarmes !-^ Racine.  Latin:  Audi,  Juppitcr,  inquit,a«</ia<  Fas.  Ego 
sum  publicus  nuntius  populi  Romani  verbisque  meis  fides  sU, — LIt. 
1.  32. 

In  the  form  of  a  subordinate  sentence:  Qu*aux  accents  de  ma 
voix  la  terre  se  reveille. — liousseau.  Let  the  earth  awake  at  the 
accent  of  my  voice.  Latin:  Ut  te  omnes  dii  dea>que  perdanL — 
Ter.  rhorm.  4.  47. 

(2.)  The  Perfect  Indefinite. 

148.  (a.)  The  perfect  describes  an  action  completed  in 

the  time  of  the  speaker,  whether  its  effects  or  consequences 

extend  into  the  present  or  not. 

En  vain  le  peuple  en  deuil  attendra  leur  retour:  ih  ontv^cu. — 
Barth^lemy  et  M<^Ty.    They  have  lived. 

Regarding  an  action  from  the  present,  the  perfect  is 

employed  when  definite  expressions  of  time,  like  axijour- 

(ThuU  ce  matin  f  ce  sair,  cette  semaine,  ce  maisci,  eetie  annee,  le 

Steele  qui  court,  etc.,  connect  a  past  action  with  the  present. 

II  a  fait  bien  chaud  aujourd'hui. — Acad.  It  has  been  hot  to-day. 
En  rentrant  chez  moi  ce  soir  fai  apprisj  etc. — St.  Pierre.  On 
returning  home  this  evening,  I  learned,  etc 
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The  employment  of  this  tense  in  the  representation  of 
that  which  immediately  concerns  the  speaker  is  of  wider 
extent  in  French  than  in  other  languages. 

J'ai  eu  une  asaez  longue  conversation  avec  Firmin.  .  .  .  J'ai 
ccmmence  par  Faasurer  que  son  mariage  avec  toi  ^tait  certain ;  il  s'est 
obstini  h  me  dire  que  non ;  et  il  m'a  toujours  repondu  \k-desaua  froide- 
ment,  etc. — Florian.  I  have  had  a  tolerably  long  conversation  with 
Firmin.     I  began  by,  etc. 

Other  tenses  may  be  used :  "  Si  c'^tait  moi,"  me  disait-il  ce  matin. — 
Beaumarehais.  Ce  matin  nous  nous  sommes  rendus  chez  le  ministro ; 
il  n'y  Hait  pas;  nous  riadHmes  de  Tattendre. — Dessiaux.  This 
morning  we  betook  ourselves  to  the  minister's ;  he  was  not  there ;  we 
resolved  to  await  him. 

(b.)  The  perfect  may  be  used  of  any  past  action — even 

single  or  general  facts-^when  this  action  is  connected  with 

the  present. 

Je  vous  ai  icrit  il  y  a  une  quinzaine  de  jours. — St.  Pierre.  I  have 
written  to  you  a  fortnight  ago.  II  n^est  parti  que  d'hier. — Acad.  He 
Irft  only  yesterday.  Les  pokes  ont  cree  les  dieux. — Acad.  The 
poets  created  the  gods.  Les  ^rivains  franyais  qui  ae  8ont  occup^e 
de  Vhistoire  dcpuis  le  Revolution,  ont  pris  des  routes  opposdes,  etc. — 
Chateaubriand.    J'ai  tenu  bien  ma  seconde  stance. — St.  Pierre. 

The  poets  often  interchange  the  perfect  indefinite  and 

the  preterite  definite. 

La  crainte  fit  des  dieux,  Taudace  a  fait  les  rois. — Cr^illon.  Fear 
made  gods,  audacity  has  made  kings.  II  a  v6cu  cent  ans,  il  fut  cent 
ans  utile.— Fontanes.  He  lived  a  hundred  years ;  he  was  a  hundred 
years  useful. 

In  the  narration  of  past  events,  the  perfect  is  often  asso- 
ciated with  the  present. 

Bonaparte  s'atwincc  et  son  regard  si  prompt  de  la  ligne  ennemie  a 
memirS  le  front ;  son  g^nie  a  juge  le  combat  qui  s'appr^te.  Un  plan 
vainqueur  jaillit  tout  arm^  de  sa  t^te.— Barth^lemy  et  M^ry. 
C'est  maintenant  que  la  veritable  bataille  commence,  Le  premier 
consul  a  fait  de  nouvelles  dispositions,  etc. — Bignon. 

If  the  narrator  is  himself  involved  in  the  course  of 

events,  or  if  the  narrative  gives  rise  to  reflections,  as  in 

letters,   the    perfect   sometimes   substitutes   the  preterite 

definite. 

Madame  de  la  Tour  passa  toute  la  nuit  dans  ces  cnielles  souffrances 
et  parleurs  longues  p^riodes  j'ai  j«</equ'aucunedouleurn'dtait4gale 
ik  la  douleur  matemelle. — St.  Pierre.  ^ 
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The  Old  French  narrative  style  often  used  the  perfect  in^lefinite 
where  now  the  preterite  definite  is  customary.  Uneducated  pere^ins 
are  fond  of  the  perfect  indefinite  by  the  tense  of  personal  relation. 

(c.)  Action  complete  in  the  future  (future  perfect)  is 
sometimes  anticipated  by  this  tense.  As  the  present  sub- 
junctive represents  the  subjunctive  simple  future,  so  the 
perfect  subjunctive  represents  the  subjunctive  future  per- 
fect 

Attendez,  j'ai  fini  dans  le  moment. — Wailly.  Wait,  I  have  done 
in  a  moment.  J'attends,  pour  IMpouser,  que  j'aie  fait  fortune. — 
Scribe.  I  am  waiting,  to  marry  her,  until  I  have  made  a  fort li no. 
Je  nc  mangerai  rien  que  je  n^aie  vu  mon  p^re. — Berquin.  Cf.  Brutus 
si  conservatus  eritf  vicimus, — Cic.  Fam.  12.  6. 

(3.)  The  Future. 

149.  (a.)  This  tense  expresses  an  action  going  on  in  the 

future. 

Je  le  dis,  le  soutiens  et  je  le  souticndrai. — Regnard.  I  say,  sus- 
tain, and  shall  sustain  it.  Je  t'aime,  je  t'aimerai  toujonrs. — Scribe. 
Que  dira  I'avenir  ? — Campistron.     What  wiU  the  future  say  ? 

The  indicative  future  is  usual  in  subordinate  sentences 

which-  refer  to  a  future  as  their  principal  verb. 

Ecrive  qui  voudra. — Boileau.  Write  who  will,  Vous  serez  mon 
ami  quand  vous  me  qaitkrcz. — Voltaire.  You  will  be  my  friend 
when  you  leave  me.  Ce  sera  I'homme  qui  honorera  I'dtat. — Beau- 
marchais.  Latin:  Ut  voles  me  esse,  ita  ero. — Plaut.  Pseud.  1.  3.  11. 
Si  naturam  sequemur  ducem,  nunquam  aberratimus, — Cic  OfE  1.  28. 

In  subordinate  sentences  requiring  the  subjunctive  and 

in  conditional  sentences  with  the  indicative,  the  present 

represents  the  future. 

Exceptions  are  rare;  as.  Monsieur  me  eroira  s'il  voudra  (Beau- 
marchais)  (The  gentleman  will  believe  me  if  ho  will),  in  the  mouth 
of  an  uneducated  person. 

(b.)  The  ftiture  is  used  in  requests,  admonitions,  or  com- 
mands, when  the  speaker  confidently  represents  that  which 
shall  happen  as  that  which  will  happen.  This  is  especially 
frequent  in  social  intercourse. 

Vous  qui  6tes  la  mattressc,  vous  le  voudrez,  n*est-ce  pas  ? — Scribe, 
You  who  are  the  mistress  xtill  he  willing,  will  vou  not  ?  Ces  demoi- 
selles voudront  bien  m'excuser. — Berquin.    These  voung  ladies  mil 
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plcfue  excuse  me.  Dieu  en  vain  tu  ne  jureras. — Acad.  Latin: 
(^Kod  superest,  etiam  puerum  Ciceronem  curabia  et  amabia. — Cic. 
Att.  4.  7. 

The  future  is  used  in  inquiries  concerning  that  which 
shall  or  may  bo  permitted  to  happen. 

Qui  annoncerai-je?  lui  demande  le  valet  de  chambre. — Bouilly. 
Whom  shall  I  announce f  asks  the  valet.  Prononce,  mourra-t-i\7 — 
Lem^cier.  Pronounce,  shall  he  die  f  Vous  le  dirai-je,  Monseigneur? 
c^est  bien  mal  fait  k  lui, — Berquin. 

(c.)  What  happens  habitually  is  expressed  in  the  future 
as  what  is  expected  to  happen^ 

Un  adulateur  ing^nieux  ^piera  les  traces  de  votre  amour  propre 
et  ne  manquera  pas  de  vous  louer. — Boiste.  An  acute  flatterer  will 
track  your  self-love  and  vrill  not  fail  to  praise  you. 

(d.)  The  present  is  often  spoken  of  as  future.  It  appears 
partly  as  something  presupposed,  accepted,  or  merely  sup- 
posed. 

Vous  saurez  que  je  suis  fils  uiiique  d*un  riche  bourgeois. — Bouillv. 
You  must  know  that  I  am  a  rich  burgher's  only  son.  II  sera  loin 
de  douter  que,  etc. — Lesage.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  doubt.  Enfin, 
ee  sera,  je  le  suppose,  un  trait  lanc^  contre  la  jurisdiction  exp^itive. 
— Dupin. 

It  appears  also  partly  in  expressions  of  modesty,  polite- 
ness, or  irony. 

II  ne  convient  d,  ma  mission  ni  d.  mon  honneur  que  je  vous  ^coute 
plus  longtemps.  Comme  vous  p/atVa,  monsieiu*. — Beaumarchais. 
As  you  please,  sir.  Pourtant,  songez-y,  vous  rfirai-je;  nous  avons 
abattu  le  dernier  privil^e. — Ponsard.  So  frequently  such  phrases 
aa  j'avouerai,  demanderai,  etc.  I  must  confess^  etc.  Similar 
idioms  are  met  with  in  Old  French,  Greek,  and  Latm. 

(e.)  The  future  is  sometimes  associated  with  a  clause  in 
the  perfect  or  some  past  tense. 

H  a6t6  eonvenu  que  la  duchesse  viefndra  aujourd'hui. — Scribe.  It 
has  been  settled  that  the  duchess  shall  come  to-day.  Le  G^n^ral 
Ott  evi  trois  mille  tu^,  etc.  .  .  .  De  cette  bataille  sortira^  pour 
le  G^n^ral  Launes,  le  titre  de  Due  de  Montebello. 

This  connection  of  a  future  with  the  past  is  more 
frequent  when  the  future  is  associated  with  a  historical 
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D6ik  la  ligne  do  defense  est  trade  sur  ses  cartes :  ...  it  cette 
ville  forte  s'appuiera  la  gauche  de  Taring. — S^Sgur. 

(4.)  The  Future  Perfect. 

150.  (a.)  The  future  perfect  represents  an  action  as  com- 
pleted in  the  future. 

II  aura  bientfit  finL — Acad.  He  will  soon  have  done.  En  un  in- 
stant jo  Vaurai  jugi, — Scribe.  In  a  moment  I  shall  have  judged 
him.  Qu'on  m!avertis8e  quand  les  chevaux  seront  arrives. — B^u- 
marchais.  Latin :  Quid  inventum  sit^  paulo  poet  videro. — Cic.  Acad. 
2.  24.  In  unA  urbe  universam  ceperitis. — Liv.  26.  43:  In  discon- 
nected sentences:  Qu'ils  les  nomment,  ils  auront  eessi  de  vivre. — 
Mignet.     Cf.  Keddite  argentum,  abiero. — Plant.  Most.  5.  2.  52. 

(b.)  As  the  future  is  used  for  the  present,  so  the  future 
perfect  sometimes  occurs  where  the  perfect  would  be  ex- 
pected. 

Attends,  et  souviens-toi  que  je  Vaurai  prMtt. — Lemercier.  Wait, 
and  remember  that  I  have  predicted  it.  Non,  il  n'est  pas  eoupable. 
II  aura  rendu  quelque  grand  service. — Beaumarchais.  No,  he  is  not 
guilty.  lie  has  rendered  some  great  service.  Tu  m'auras  fait  ici 
quelque  coup  de  ta  t6te. — Regnard. 

(c.)  The  future  perfect,  like  the  future,  is  sometimes 

connected  with  an  historical  present. 

C* est  dans  Smolensk  qu'il  veut  la  pr^venir  (Farm^  ennemie) ;  s^il 
r6ussitj  il  aura  8epar6  I'arm^  russe.— S^r.  If  he  succeeds,  he  will 
have  separated  the  Russian  army. 

II.   TENSES   OP   THE   PAST,   OR   PRETERITES. 

A. — The  Imperfect  and  Preterite  Definite. 

151.  The  imperfect  is  the  descriptive,  explanatory,  illus- 
trative tense,  the  tense  of  gradually  developed  details  and 
characteristics.  The  preterite  is  the  tense  of  abstract 
action.  It  emphasizes  the  totality,  not  the  detaib.  Hence 
it  is  the  great  historical  tense  of  the  language.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  is  more  a  logical  than  a  temporal  one. 

(1.)  The  Imperfect. 

152.  (a.)  The  imperfect  is  employed  in  long  descrip- 
tions. 

IjCs  Arabes  erraient  en  silence  sur  Ic  Sinai  comme  les  ombres  du 
peuplc  do  Dicu.     Les  aspirans  du  cicl  cicr^ieni  un  grand  pouvoir 
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8ur  la  terre;  lea  empereurs  les  envoy aieni  consulter. — Chateaubriand. 
Augiistin  etait  propre  .  .  .  Uait  chaussd  et  disaii  ^  ceux  qui 
aJlaicnt,  etc.  Aucune  femme  n^entrait  dans  sa  maison;  s'il  ^aU  abeo- 
luiuent  oblige  de  communiquer  .  .  .  11  ne  leur  parlait  qu'en 
pr&ence  d'un  pr^tre :  il  se  souvenait  de  sa  chute,  etc.— Mignet.  Cf, 
Latin:  Ceesar  Alisiam  circumvallare  instituit.  Erat  oppidum  in 
colle  summo  cujus  collis  radices  duo  flumina  tmbjiucbanty  etc. — Cees. 
9  7.  69. 

(b.)  The  imperfect  is  used  when  the  contemporaneous- 
ness of  two  actions  is  to  be  emphasized. 

Lorsqu'il  Slaii  laquais,  il  n^etaU  pas  si  sage. — Quinault.  When 
he  rcas  a  lackey,  he  was  not  so  wise.  Les  vaLsseaux  restaient  k  sec, 
tant  que  duraii  Thiver. — Le  Bas.  The  vessels  remained  in  dry  dock 
as  long  as  the  winter  lasted.  Latin:  CatUina  erat  unus  timenduB 
tarn  diu,  dum  moenibus  urbis  conlinebaliir. — Sail.  Cat.  3.  7. 

Such  parallelisms  in  the  past  may  also  be  conceived  and 

contrasted   as  single   historic  events;  when   the  preterite 

definite  would  coine  in.     But  this  is  rare. 

Pendant  que  les  Remains  refush-cnt  les  richesses,  ils  furent  sobres 
et  vertneux. — Bossuet.  While  the  Romans  scorned  wealth,  they 
tperc  sober  and  virtuous,    Latin :  Feci  dum  licuU. — Cic.  Phil.  3.  13. 

If  there  be  no  such  parallelism,  a  fact  that  interrupts  or 

breaks  off  anjother  is  represented  in  the  preterite  definite. 

Pendant  que  ceci  se  passait  dans  1' assemble  ...  les  ^migr^ 
furenl  consternfe  de  son  arrestation. — Mignet.  While  that  was  going 
on  in  the  assembly,  the  refygees  tvere  terrified  at  his  arrest.  EUe 
Hail  pr^te  d'^pous^er  le  sultan,  lorsque  le  jeune  Franyais  arriva. — 
Voltaire.  Latin :  Jam  ver  adpetebat,  quum  Hannibal  ex  hibernis 
movit.— Liv.  22.  1. 

(c.)  The  imperfect  sometimes  contrasts  what  used  to  be 

with  what  is. 

Oil  smiriait  I'enfance,  est  assis  le  tr^pas.—  Soumet.  Where  child- 
hood used  to  smile,  death  is  seated.  Ilier  on  m'adorait;  aujourd'hui 
on  m'ejiZc. — I>elavigne.  Yesterday  they  worshiped  me,  to-day  they 
banish  me.     Also  with  the  future. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  completed  action  still  extending 
its  effects  into  the  present  is  often  represented  by  the  im- 
perfect, especially  in  colloquial  style. 

II  y  a  peu  de  moments  qu*il  Stait  lei. — Acad.  He  was  here  a  few 
moments  ago.  Cest  pr^eis^ment  ce  que  tout  j\  Vheurc  me  disait  ma 
femme. — Scril>e.   That  is  just  what  my  wife  was  telling  me  a  while  ago. 
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(^ui  ?  ce  poMe  chicaneur  dont  vous  parliez  k  I'instant  ? — Picsird.  So 
in  Latin:  Tuum,  obsecro,  ne  hoc  dictum  eratf  vetus  credidL — ^Ter. 
Eun.  3.  1.  38. 

(d.)  Single  events  hovering  vividly  before  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  speaker  raay  be  represented  by  the  imperfect 

Je  lui  en  jmrlais  encore  Tautre  Jour. — Scribe.  I  was  speaJeing-to 
liim  of  it  again  the  other  day. 

So  a  series  of  events  described  with  animation  may  be 

introduced  by  the  same  tense.     This  occurs  particularly 

where  the  successive  events  appear  as  the  delineation  of  a 

situation. 

Combien  leu  re  adieu  x  fiirent  tendres !  Us  se  pressaieni  mutuelle- 
ment  contre  leur  sein,  se  quittaierUf  revenaient — leure  coeure  trem^ 
hlaient — Gonsalve  demandait — Lara  mipplimt — tous  deux  invitaieni 
Isabelle,  etc. — Florian.  How  tender  their  farewells  were!  They 
mutually  embraced  one  another,  parted,  returned,  etc. 

The  imperfect  is  specially  frequent  with  verbs  of  saying 
in  literal  quotations,  or  when  the  hearer  or  reader  is  in- 
volved in  the  action  ;  so  with  dire,  dit  (present),  and  dit 
(preterite),  being  alike. 

Votre  bienfaisance  vous  trahira,  lui  r^pond'Ducis,  .  .  .  Avouez, 
Tpprenaii  le  pasteur.  .  .  .  Jamais,  non,  jamais!  r^itait  le  vieux 
onite,  etc.— Bouilly.  Confess,  retorted  the  pastor.  Never,  no,  never, 
repealed  the  old  count. 

(e.)  The  imperfect  is  employed  when  an  action  going  on 

in  the  past  did  not  reach  completion. 

Moi,  je  noi/ais  un  beau  jour  dans  la  Tamise,  tu  m^as  tir^  de  Teau. — 
A'ictor  Hugo.     I  was  droxoninq  one  fine  day  m  the  Thames — you 
pulled  me  out  of  the  water.    Latin :  Num  dubitas  id  me  imperante 
iacere,  quod  jam  tua  sponte  fadcbasf — Cic.  Cat.  1.  6. 

So  with  conditional   sentences  when  non-realization  is 

clear  from  the  context. 

Si  le  bras  du  Turc  n'avait  fait  un  mouvement,  .  .  .  le  roi 
^idit  mort  (where  the  verb  may  be  regarded  as  a  pluperfect). — Vol- 
taire. If  the  Turk's  arms  had  not  made  a  movement,  the  king  had 
died.  Si  j*avais  dit  un  mot,  on  vous  donnait  la  mort. — Id.  If  I  had 
said  a  word,  you  were  a  dead  man.  Latin :  Si  per  L.  Metellujn  licitum 
esset,  matres  eorum,  uxores,  sorores  veniebant, — Cic.  Verr.  6.  49. 

The  same  form  is  sometimes  used  for  modesty  to  Ifepre- 
svwt  an  action  just  being  accomplished.  ^OOgie 
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Je  twmw  annoncer  que  j'avais  tu  entrer,  etc. — Scribe.  I  was 
coming  to  say  that  I  had  seen,  etc.  C'est  vous !  oui,  yapportau  ik 
madame  la  comtesse  cette  romance  d 'Othello, — Scribe.  You  I  Yee, 
I  icas  bringing  the  countess  this  ballad,  etc. 

(f.)  The  imperfect  is  much  used  in  connection  with  other 
past  tenses  both  in  co-ordinate  and  in  subordinate  sentences. 
Here  the  imperfect  characterizes  the  general  sphere  in 
which  the  actions  occur,  or  expresses  the  motives,  senti- 
ments, and  views  of  the  actors,  or  introduces  reflections 
and  explanations  of  the  narrator.  It  introduces  causal, 
temporal,  local,  and  modal  relations. 

(1.)  The  imperfect  in  co-ordinate  sentences. 

Je  n^Stais  pas  ^oign^  de  la  riviere:  je  vU  prte  de  Ml  dee  paa 
fralchement  imprimis  de  deux  hippopotames. — 1^  Vaillant.  I  toas 
not  far  from  the  river;  1  saw  very  near  by,  etc.  II  iUiil  nenf  heures 
et  demie  quand  les  deux  chefe  sc  rencontrh'ent, — Beauchamp.  It 
v:»9  half-past  nine  when  the  two  chiefs  met.  La  Ihiehesse  se  mil  en 
marohe;  elle  tenaii  par  la  main  le  comte  de  Paris,  etc. — Lamartine. 
The  Duchess  began  to  move  forward ;  she  vcns  holding  the  count  of 
Paris  by  the  hand.  Elle  se  mit  ^  fuir,  mais  il  Hait  trop  tard. — S^gur. 
She  began  to  flee,  but  it  was  too  late.  Latin :  Cimon  celeriter  ad 
principatum  pervenit;  habebant  enim  satis  eloquentiie,  etc. — ^Nep. 
5.  2. 

Co  ordinate  subordinate  sentences  also  belong  "here. 

Je  me  rappelle  encore  un  prix  que  tu  cm  obtenu  et  que  ie  mhniain. 
— Scribe.   1  still  remeniber  a  prize  that  thou  obtainedst  ana  1  deserved. 

With  the  preterite  definite  it  often  serves  to  compare  a 

condition  or  state  with  a  fact  that  interrupts  or  breaks  it  off. 

Les  accus^  avaient  des  d^fenseurs;  ils  n'en  eurent  plus  .  .  . 
on  les  jugeait  Individ uellement ;  on  les  jugea  en  masse. — Mignet 
The  accused  had  defenders;  they  (now)  had  no  more;  .  .  .  they 
Judged  them  one  by  one;  they  Judged  them  collectively.  The  Eng- 
lish translation  often  fails  to  l)rmg  out  the  distinction. 

(2.)  The  imperfect  in  subordinate  sentences. 

Fr^^ric  Second  qui,  tout  roi  qu'il  Hait^fut  un  penseur  profond. — 
Andrieux.  Frederic  II.,  king  though  he  ipa«,  tww  a  deep  thinker.  Cf. 
Latin. 

Adjective  sentences  are  to  be  noted  here — sentences  which 
so  characterize  a  subject  or  object  that  their  content  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  an  independent  event  or  %t^i,,d  by  Google 
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On  proclama  line  loi  martiale  qui  autorimit  la  municipality  &.  faire 
de  la  force. — Mignct.  They  proclmrncd  a  martial  law  which  author- 
ized, etc.  J'ai  t<nijours  eii  aes  id^  que  tu  ne  partageais  pas. — 
Scribe.  I  always  had  ideas  which  thou  didst  not  share,  80  in  Latin : 
Thucydides,  qui  et  Atheniensis  erat,  et,  etc. — Cic.  Brut  11. 

If  the  actions  described  in  the  subordinate  sentence  are 
regarded  simply  historically,  the  tense  must  be  the  pre- 
terite definite. 

Deux  invalides  qu'on  prit  pour  des  espions,  furent  massacres. — 
Mignet.  Two  dischargea  soldiers  whom  they  took  for  spies  were 
murdered. 

Subordinate  substantive  sentences  that  follow  verbs  of 
thinking,  feeling,  and  describing,  have  the  imperfect,  espe- 
cially when  their  contents  still  remain  true  for  the  speaker. 

On  se  demanda  de  quel  droit  Ics  princes  de  TEurope  intervenaient 
dans  notre  gouvernement. — Mignet.  People  asked  one  another  by 
"what  right  the  princes  of  Europe  were  meddling  with  our  govern- 
ment. J'ai  irouvc  que  la  libertd  valait  encore  mieux  que  la  sant^. — 
Voltaire.     I  have  found  that  liberty  was  above  health. 

The  present  may  be  used  after  an  historical  principal 
sentence  when  due  regard  is  had  to  the  speaker's  knowl- 
edge or  point  of  view. 

Si  Ton  eftt  pr^tendu  qu'on  mrait  que  la  terre  ne  toumait  pas,  on 
n*e(it  point  puni  Galilee  pour  avoir  dii  qu'elle  tourne. — Rou.-sjau. 

If  a  substantive  sentence  contains  a  purely  historical 
element,  the  preterite  definite  is  used. 

On  a  su  par  lui  que  son  projet  n^Schoua  que  la  veille  de  I'ex^u- 
tion. — Lacretelle. 

The  imperfect  indicative  sometimes  represents  an  action  future 
from  the  past :  II  me  jurait  que  jusqucs  h  la  mort  son  amour  me 
laimait  maitre.Hse  de  son  sort. — Racine.  lie  swore  to  me  that  his 
love  left  [would  leave']  me  mistress  of  his  fate  till  death.  This  con- 
struction iSf  however,  avoided  on  account  of  its  ambiguity. 

The  imperfect  sometimes  represents  a  pluperfect:  Darius,  qui, 
pen  de  jours  auparavant  couvrail  la  terre  de  ses  armies,  arnva 
seul. — S<5gur.  Darius,  who  a  few  days  previous  was  covering  [fiad 
covered]  the  earth  with  his  armies,  arrived  alone.  The  context 
removes  any  ambiguity  in  this  case. 

(g.)  The  imperfect  is  frequent  in  the  subordinate  sen- 
tence (protasis)  of  an  unreal  conditional.  Two  cla&ses  of 
.facts  are  to  be  distinguished  hero.  Digitized  by  Goo 
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(1.)  Si  ces  brefe  parvenaient  aux  dvdques,  il  itait  k ^ , 

etc. — Voltaire.  If  these  briefe  reached  [were  to  reach']  the  bishops,  it 
was  to  be  feared  that,  etc.  Here  the  subordinate  sentence  contains 
a  condition  belonging  to  the  past,  whose  non-realization  in  the  past 
counteracted  the  consequence  expressed  in  the  principal  sentence. 
Sometimes  a  simple  fact  is  thus  conditionally  stated:  Si  les 
Bomains  Vemportaieni  sur  les  vainqueurs  par  la  civilisation,  ceux-ci 
leur  itaient  sup^rieurs  en  vertus. — Chateaubriand.  If  the  Romans 
aurpasaed  the  conquerors  in  civilization,  the  latter  surpassed  them 
in  virtues.  Si  Lara  connaissaU  Torgueil,  c'&aU  en  parlant  de  Gon- 
salve. — Florian. 

(2.)  The  subordinate  sentence  represents  a  condition  unrealized 
in  the  present  and  future. 

Si  mon  ccpur  itaU  libre,  il  pourrait  6tre  h  vous. — Racine.  If  my 
heart  trcre  free,  it  might  be  yours.  Si  sa  sant^  le  lui  pfrmetiaii,  U 
sortirait. — Scribe.  If  his  health  permitted,  he  would  go  forth.  The 
Latin  employs  the  subjunctive:  Non  possem  vivere,  nisi  in  literia 
viverem.— -Cic.  Fam.  9.  26. 

(II.)  The  Preterite  Definite. 

153.  The  preterite  defioite  is  the  French  narrative  tense, 
a  tense  which  represents  the  action  as  a  whole  completed 
in  the  past 

(a.)  A  single  fact  may  be  presented^  or  a  whole  train  of 
events  may  be  conceived  as  a  unit. 

H  ]pariU  hier. — Acad.  He  left  yesterday.  C'est  Boileau  qui  le 
premier  enseigna  I'art  de  parler  toujours  convenablement. — Voltaire. 
It  was  Boileau  who  first  taught  the  art,  etc. 

(b.)  The  preterite  definite  may  be  used  in  contrast  with 
the  immediate  time  of  the  speaker. 

Ce  qui/u/  bien  hier,  peut-W  6tre  mal  aujourd'hui? — Acad.  What 
i«M  right  yesterday  may  be  wrong  to-day  ?  Elle/w/  sa  nourrice,  elle 
devieni  son  guide. — Legouv^.  She  was  his  nurse,  she  becomes  his 
guide.  Cf.  Latin :  Filium  unicum  adolescentem  haheo — imo  habui. 
— Ter.  Heaut.  1. 1.  42.  The  Latin  perfect  is  not,  however,  entirely 
analogous. 

The  preterite  definite  is  sometimes  contrasted  with  th^ 

perfect  indefinite. 

Pison  nous  offensa;  Piso  8*«a/  repenti. — Acad.  Piso  offended  us; 
Piso  has  repented.  The  opposite  in  Si  j*ai  vecu,  ce  neful  qu'un  mo- 
ment.— Pamy.     If  I  have  lived^  it  was  but  for  a  moment. 

(c.)  A  series  of  preterite  definites  following  one  another, 
sometimes  serves  to  show  the  progress  of  the  action.     In 
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and  by  itself,  the' preterite  defiuite  does  not  express  prog- 
ress, although  the  completion  of  the  actions  successively 
makes  us  take  for  granted  a  temporal  progress, 

Ainsi  la  philosophie  fxU  pratimtSe  secr^tement  par  lea  pr^tres; 
c'est  le  premier  pas ;  elle  /tU  ituaUe  par  quelquee  nommes  sup^ri- 
eurs  de  la  Gr^ce  hors  des  Banctuaires ;  c'est  le  second  pas ;  elle  fiU, 
livrie  h.  la  foule  par  les  chr^tiens ;  c'eet  son  troisi^me  et  dernier  pas. 
— Chateaubriand.  Lorsque  mon  pdre  vouliU  partir,  ie  le  priai  de 
me  prendre  sur  son  cheval  .  .  .  il  y  consentit  II  me  prit  done 
sur  raryon  de  la  selle  .  .  .  et  mon  fr^re  /iU  plac^  de  m6me 
entre  les  bras  du  domestique.  Ce  malheureux  valet  .  .  .  le 
serra  si  fort  sur  Testomac,  que  Ton  rap^rta  mon  fr^re  mourant. — 
Florian.  This  relation  may  be  one  of  simultaneity :  Tant  que  j'cua 
de  r  argent,  mon  h6te  eut  de  grands  ^gards  pour  moi. — Lesage.  Aa 
long  as  I  had  money,  my  host  had  great  r^ard  for  me. 

When  the  preterite  definite  and  imperfect  are  associated, 
the  latter  interrupts,  and  draws  attention  to  details  and 
general  relations. 

(d.)  The  preterite  definite  stands  in  conditional  sentences 

when  a  fact  is  stated  without  a  decision  or  as  a  fact. 

Si  oet  acte  fut  eommiSf  ...  11  faut  le  plaindre. — Lamartine. 
If  this  act  was  commiUed^  we  must,  etc  So  also  in  the  expression,  II 
est  musicien  .  .  .  ivrogne  s'il  en  fut^  d'ailleurs  fort  honn^ 
horn  me. — Andrieux.  The  truth  of  the  statement  may  also  be  taken 
for  granted :  Si  les  uns  furent  remarquables  par  la  sagesse  .  .  . 
les  autres  le  furent  par  la  vigueur  du  corps. — Le  Moine.  If  some 
tccre  remarkable  for  wisdom,  others  were  so  for  bodily  vigor. 

B. — The  Subjunctive  Imperfect  and  Preterite  Definite. 

The  Subjunctive  Imperfect 

154.  The  subjunctive  imperfect,  employed  both  as  pre- 
terite definite  and  imperfect,  represents  the  continuation  or 
evolution  of  the  action  in  the  past,  while  in  Old  French  it 
was  employed  partly  with  reference  to  completed  actions, 
with  suggestion  of  its  pluperfect  form  (-owe,  -««e,  etc.,  are 
from  the  contracted  Latin  pluperfect  subjunctive  -aaaem, 
'issem,  in  amdssem,  finlssem,  etc.). 

(a.)  The  distinctions  of  the  indicative  forms  are  here 

obliterated,  and   the  context  decides  whether  or  not  the 

action  is  continued  or  complete. 

On  ne  s^apercevait  pas  c[u'on  narJdi  ^  une  personne  si  ^ev^. — 
Bossuet.    It  was  not  perceived  that  they  tDere  speaking  to  so  high- 
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bom  a  person.  La  plupart  d^  naturalistes  ont  cm  qu'il  n'y  avait 
(m'une  esptice  d'aiiimal  qui  fournlt  le  parfum  qu'on  appelle  civette 
(Bufibn) ;  .  .  .  but  one  sort  of  animal  that  supplied  the  scent  called 
musk. 

(b.)  As  the  present  subjunctive  represents  also  the  future 
subjunctive,  so  the  imperfect  or  preterite  definite  subjunc- 
tive represents  also  the  conditional. 

Pomp^  aspirait  k  des  honneurs  qui  le  distingwisgenly  etc — Vertot 
Pompey  aspired  to  honors  which  shoxdd  distinguish  him,  etc    Latin : 
Atheuiensium  I^atio  venit  quae  r^em  Phiiippum  appropinquare 
.    .    nuntiaret. — Li  v.  31.  6. 

This  construction  is  used  when  a  conditional  stands  in 
the  principal  sentence. 

Je  voudrcus  qiie  les  philoeophes  voulussent  bien  nous  dire,  etc. — 
St.  Pierre.  I  should  vnsh  that  philosophers  would  be  kind  enough  to 
tell  us.     Cf.  Equidem  vellem  ut  aliquando  redires. — Cic.  Fam.  7.  31. 

(c.)  The  imperfect  subjunctive  stands  in  conditional 
sentences  whose  contents  are  conceived  as  unreal,  and  is 
found  both  in  principal  and  subordinate  sentences.  In 
principal  sentences,  the  subjunctive  has  also  the  force  of  a 
future  from  the  past  and  is  equivalent  to  the  ordinary  con- 
ditional. 

The  use  of  the  subjunctive  in  subordinate  and  principal 

sentences  simultaneously   is   no   longer   usual  in  modern 

French.     The  Old  French,  like  the  Latin,  cultivated  such 

parallels. 

CY.  Quod  si  quis  dens  diceretj  uumquam  putarem  me  in  Academia 
disputaturum. — Cic.  Fin.  5.  3. 

In  French,  the  subjunctive  may  be  used  in  one  part  of 
the  conditional  sentence  only.  The  imperfect  indicative 
usually  stands  in  the  subordinate  sentence;  the  ordinary 
conditional,  in  the  principal  sentence. 

(1.)  The  subjunctive   preterite  sometimes  occurs  in  a 

principal  sentence  which  is  itself  dependent  and  at  the 

same  time  conditionally  stated. 

Si  le  safije  roi  Charles  vivait  encore  .  .  .  pense-t-on  qu'il  ne 
tlril  pas  ii  son  aide? — Barante.     If  wise  King  Charles  were  aoi^ 
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alive,  is  it  thinkable  that  he  would  not  come  to  his  aid  ?  Je  donte 
(ju'il  jouAt  s^il  avait  de  I'argent. — Landais.  I  doubt  if  he  tcoiUdplay 
if  he  had  money.  Je  n'en  connais  pas  un  qui  voultU  me  servir. — 
Scribe.  I  do  not  know  one  who  would  be  wUUng  to  serve  me.  The 
phrase,  as  in  the  last  sentence,  is  sometimes  abbreviated  or  elliptical. 

(2.)  The  subjunctive  occurs  in  the  subordinate  sentence 
when  a  second  sentence  with  que  (if)  follows  another  intro- 
duced by  d. 

S'il  revenait  et  qu^U  fU  une  r^lamation,  vous  seriez  fort  embap- 
rassd.  If  he  returned  and  if  he  should  put  in  a  claim,  you  would  be 
much  embarrassed* 

In  other  subjunctive  sentences,  the  conditional  sentence  passes 
over  into  the  concessive  sentence :  Fussiez-vous  dieu  ou  diable,  vous 
m'avez  insult^. — Bouilly.  Were  you  god  or  devil,  you  have  in- 
sulted me. 

(d.)  In  wishes.     The  tense  is  the  same  as  in  the  condi- 
tional sentence. 
PlAt  h>  Dieu  que  cela  fAt  I — Acad.     Would  Grod  that  it  were  so ! 

C. — The  two  Pluperfects — the  Pluperfect  and  Preterite 
Anterior. 

155.  These  tenses  are  formed  from  the  past  participle 
and  the  imperfect  and  preterite  definite  of  the  auxiliary. 
They  have  one  subjunctive  (the  eusse,  fusse  form)  in  com- 
mon, and  they  are  employed  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the 
simple  forms  from  which  they  are  derived. 

(1.)  The  Pluperfect. 

156.  The  pluperfect  with  avais  (etais)  has  a  wider  range 
in  modern  than  in  ancient  French.  It  expresses  comple- 
tion in  the  past  previous  to  some  other  action. 

(a  )  The  pluperfect  is  used,  like  the  imperfect,  both  in 
principal  and  in  subordinate  sentences.  Where  it  occurs 
alone,  some  prior  action  is  presupposed. 

Malesherb^,  d'une  famille  de  robe,  avait  hSrite  des  vertus  parle- 
mentaires. — Mijrnet.  Maleaherbes,  of  a  legal  family,  had  inherited 
parliamentary  talents.  Qiiand  Vaifais  iu6  un  oiseau,  il  faUa%  etc. — 
F(5nelon.     When  I  had  killed  a  bird,  I  had  to,  etc. 

In  connection  with  a  preterite  definite,  it  serves  like  the 
imperfect  to  contrast.  .^g,,,,  ,^  Google 
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Necker  avail  ccmseiUS  l'4conomie;  Calonne  vanta  la  prodigalit<$.— 
Mignet.  Necker  had  advised  economy ;  Calonne  boasted  of  extrava- 
gance. 

Where  a  pluperfect  seems  connected  with  a  present,  some 

intervening  thought  has  been  left  unexpressed.     This  is 

frequent  in  conversation. 

Qu'est-ce  done  ?  J^avais  cm  entendre  de  ce  c6t6. — Scribe.  What 
is  it  then?  I  had  thouyfU  I  heard,  etc.  II  voii8  connait  depuis 
longtemps ;  il  voua  avail  remarquee  k  Saint  Cyr. — Dumas. 

(b)  The  pluperfect,  like  the  imperfect,  stands  in  the 
subordinate  clause  of  a  conditional  sentence  when  the  un- 
reality of  the  completed  action  is  taken  for  granted.  The 
imperfect  in  such  cases  refers  to  the  present  and  future; 
the  pluperfect  to  the  past. 

Si  yavais  dU  un  mot.  on  vous  donnait  la  mort. — Voltaire.  If  I 
had  said  a  word,  etc.  Ellipticall^ :  J'en  parlerai  done  avec  la  m^me 
liberty  que  s'il  avaU  cesse  d'cxister. — Laraartine.  With  the  same 
freedom  as  if  he  had  ceased  to  exist.  Cf.  the  rather  rare  use  of  the 
Latin  indicative  in  such  cases:  At  id  neque,  si  faium  fuerat,  effiigisset, 
nee  si  non  fucrcU,  in  eum  casum  incidisset. — Cic.  Div.  2.  8.  This 
form  is  rare  in  the  principal  sentence:  Ni  csedem  ejus  Narcissus 
properavisset,  verteral  pernicies  in  accusatorem. — Tac.  Ann.  11.  27. 

Subordinate  sentences  of  this  sort  do  not  always  express  unreality: 
II  est  vrai  qu'il  ne  les  avait  pas  soutenus  .  .  .  mais  si  le  bien 
n'itail  point  opirij  le  mal  ne  s'etait  pas  accru. — Mignet. 

(2.)  The  Preterite  Anterior. 

157.  The  preterite  anterior  (etis,  fus),  like  the  preterite* 

definite  from   which   it   comes,  represents  the  action   as 

simply  completed  in  the  past  anterior  to  some  other  action. 

The  context  is  historical,  not  explanatory  or  illustrative. 

A  series  of  such  simply  historical  pluperfects  often  occurs. 

The  preterite  anterior  appears  in  subordinate  sentences 

especially  when  these  are  introduced  by  qaand^  lorsque, 

aprh  que,  aussitdt  que,  d  tdt  que,  d'abord  que, 

Qnand  Mentor  eul  cess^  de  chanter,  les  Ph^niciens  se  regardfirent. 
— F^^lon.  When  Mentor  had  ceased  to  sing,  the  Phenicians  looked 
at  one  another.  Dte  que  Raymond  eul  donn4  le  signal  .  .  .  ses 
soldats  fireut  Plater  leur  joie. — Michaud.  As  soon  as  Raymond  had 
given  the  signal,  his  soldiers  showed  their  joy.    Les  habitants  eureu^ 

abaudonn^  m  ville  avant  que  Tennemi  y  entr^t. — Gr.  Nat.    Mila 

o 
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n'cttt  pas  plus  t6t  appris  cette  nouvelle,  qu'elle  dit. — Chateaubriand. 
Mila  nod  no  sooner  learned  this  news,  than  she  said. 

Modern  French,  unlike  the  ancient,  requires  the  pluper- 
fect with  avals  {etais)  when  parallel  actions  are  introduced 
or  general  affirmations  made. 

II  avaU  manifesU  de  la  defiance  lorsnue  celui-ci  avait  menac^  le 
Milanais  d'une  invasion.— Sismondi.  lie  luul  manifested  distrust 
when  the  latter  had  menaced,  etc. 

(3.)  The  Pluperfect  Subjunctive. 

158.  The  pluperfect  subjunctive  (easse,  fuase,  and  pa.st 
participle)  is  a  form  common  to  both  these  pluperfects 
individually. 

(a.)  Its  employment  is  limited  to  a  few  subordinate  sen- 
tences. 

Avant  m^me  que  Boine  edt  gravi  douze  tables,  M^tius  et  Tarquin 
n'^taient  pas  moins  coupables. — Racine,  fits.  La  noblesse  avait 
perdu  tous  ses  pouvoirs,  quoiqu'elle  eAt  conservS  les  distinctions. — 
Mignet.  The  nobility  had  lost  all  its  powers,  although  it  had  pre- 
served its  distinctions. 

The  subjunctive  often  comes  in  after  a  conditional. 

n  pourrail  mieux  qu^elle  f(U  morU. — Nodier.  It  were  better  that 
she  were  dead.  The  tense  sometimes  represents  a  future  perfect:  II 
pourrait  bien  attendre  que  vous  fussi^  revenu  de  votre  promenade. — 
feerquin.  He  might  well  have  waited  till  you  had  returned  from 
your  walk. 

(b.)  In  unrealized  past  conditional  sentences,  the  pluper- 
fect subjunctive  is  usual  both  in  principal  and  in  subordi- 
nate clauses. 

II  n^eAt  point  de  son  livre  illustr^  I'ltalie,  si  son  sage  h^ros  n*dU 
fait  que  mettre  enfin  Satan  ^  la  raison. — Boileau.  lie  would  not 
have  Ulustraied  Italy  with  his  book,  if  his  wise  hero,  etc  Cf. 
Latin. 

The  subjunctive  in  the  second  member  of  a  conditional 

sentence  often  interchanges  with  other  forms. 

Je  ne  me  serais  consolcy  si  monsieur  le  comte  edt  sueeombS. — Bouilly. 
I  should  iftot  have  consoled  myself  if  the  count  had  miecumbed.  Si  les 
Tiians  amient  chassS  du  ciel  Jupiter,  les  pontes  eusseni  chassS  les 
Titans. — Voltaire.  If  the  Titans  had  driven  Jupiter  from  heaven, 
the  poets  tooiUd  have  driven  out  the  Titans.    Cf.  Latin.  ^^^^Tp 
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The  subordinate  sentence  is  often  concealed  or  omitted. 

On  avait  emmen4  les  seigneurs  les  plus  puissayUs;  leur  defection 
e(U  ^  d'un  exemple  trop  dangereux. — 8^ur.  Their  defection 
would  have  been  too  dangerous  au  example.  An  inverted  subordi- 
nate sentence  has  a  concessive  force:  EUtt-U  ^t6  bien  plus  fort  .  .  . 
il  fdt  tomb^  de  m6me. — Mignet.  Had  he  been  much  stronger,  he 
would  have  fallen  all  the  same. 


.     lU.   FUTURES  PROM  THE  PAST. 

Conditionals :  Present  and  Perfect. 

159.  In  their  origin  and  use  the  conditional  tenses  are 
indicative  tenses.  ''Conditional"  is  a  conventional,  not  an 
exact  term,  as  applied  to  them.  To  make  a  separate  mood 
of  the  conditionals  b  unnecessary. 

(1.)  The  Conditional  Present 

160.  The  conditional  present  is  a  future  from  the  past. 

This  is  most  clearly  seen  in  subordinate  sentences  whose 

principal  sentence  refers  the   action   to  the  past     The 

action  in  the  subordinate  sentence  then  shows  itself  as  a 

transferred  future. 

Les  Janissaires  jur^rent  qu'ils  n^attaqueraunt  point  le  roi. — Vol- 
taire. The  Janissaries  swore  that  they  would  not  attack  the  king. 
Kous  convlnmes  que  nous  partlrians  le  lendemaln. — Chateaubriand. 
Cf.  Latin  periphrastic  form  habiiurus  eram^  habendum  ercun,  etc 

(a.)  The  conditional  present  is  also  found  after  expres- 
sions of  command,  where  the  subjunctive  is  usually  ex- 
pected. 

Le  due  ordonna  .  .  .  que  les  Jagements  civils  seraterU  pro- 
noncSSf  etc. — Sismondi.  The  duke  ordered  that  civil  judgments 
ahouid  hz  pronounced.  Here  the  action  is  a  transferred  future.  Cf. 
Ordonn^  qu*il  aera  fait  rapport  k  la  cour. — Kacine.  Ordered  that  a 
report  shaU  he  made  to  the  court 

(b.)  The  conditional  present  is  used  of  expected  events 

both  in  independent  and  dependent  sentences. 

n  en  donnercUl  Texemple  aux  autres  mar^haux. — S^^.  He 
would  give  the  example  of  it  to  the  other  marshals. 

(c.)  In  conditional  sentences  this  tense  is  of  frequent 
occurrence.    It  stands — 
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(1.)  In  the  principal  sentence  (apodosis)  when  the  im- 
perfect or  pluperfect  occurs  in  the  subordinate  sentence 
(protasis).  The  statement  is  unrealized  and  the  result  is 
referred  to  the  present  or  future.  The  perfect  conditional 
can  also  be  used  here. 

Si  mon  coeur  ^tait  libre,  11  pourrait  6tre  k  vous. — Regnard.  If  my 
heart  were  free^  it  miafu  be  yours.  Si  Ton  m'en  avail  cru,  tout  n'en 
iraii  que  mieux.— Id.  If  they  had  believed  me,  all  vjoM  but  go 
the  better  for  it. 

If  a  conditional  period  of  this  sort  is  dependent  on  a 

past  tense,  the  whole  period  is  transferred  to  the  past 

Je  m'as^urais  qu^il  sercUt  impossible  d'atteindre  des  mains  k  cette 
hauteur,  si  nous  HionsforUs  d.  revenir. — Nodier. 

The  subordinate  sentence  may  be  implied  or  abbreviated. 

Que  deviendrais-je  sans  euxf — Berquin.  What  would  become  of 
me  without  themf  II  faudrait  des  ailes  pour  remorUer  eette  tour. — 
Nodier.    Wings  would  be  necessary  to  rea.8cend  that  tower. 

The  elliptical  employment  of  the  principal  sentence  is 
usual;  it  is  employed  in  sentences  of  irony,  modesty,  polite- 
ness, supposition,  in  which  the  sentence  is  made  dependent 
on  something  implied  or  understood. 

Quoil  monsieur,  vous  auriez  I'audace? — K^^iard.  What,  sir,  you 
would  have  the  audacity  ?  Serait-ii  vrai  ? — I>uma8.  Cela  pourrait 
bien  6tre. — Regnard.  Cf.  Latin  subjunctive,  Greek  optative  in  soft- 
ened statements. 

(2.)  In  a  subordinate  sentence  relating  to  the  present 
and  future.  This  tense,  however,  is  not  used  when  the 
subordinate  sentence  is  introduced  by  si,  a  construction 
frequent  in  Old  French. 

When  si  is  used  with  the  conditional  present,  this  subor- 
dinate sentence  may  stand  simultaneously  in  the  relation 
of  a  principal  sentence  to  another  implied  or  unexpressed 
subordinate  sentence. 

Ou,  si  d'un  sang  trop  vil  ta  main  tferait  trempSef  au  d^faut  de  ton 
bras,  pr6te-moi  ton  ^p^. — Racine.  Si  Ton  savait  cela  au  raiment 
.  .  .  le  diable  m'Jtrangle  si  je  n'aimerais  pas  mieux  vous  savoir 
enterr^  que  mouc-harde. — M^rim^, 
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(3.)  The  conditional  present  is  used  in  adjective  sen- 
tences. 

Le  camarade  qui  Vaurait  dans  le  corps,  serait  un  peu  malade. — 
Ponsard.  The  fellow  that  ahoidd  have  it  in  his  body  would  be  some- 
what sick.  So  when  adjective  sentences  are  substantively  used, 
as  in  the  phrase  Cest  comme  qui  dirait,  ''as  if  one  said/'  "as  it 
were." 

It  is  used  in  conditional  subordinate  sentences  with 
quandf  quand  mhie,  etc.,  concessively ;  or  in  the  form  of  a 
question. 

Quand  vous  me  havriez,  je  ne  m*en  plaindrais  pas. — Kacine.  Even 
if  you  should  hale  me,  I  should  not  complain  of  it.  Quand  m^me 
jusque-U  je  pounraii  me  trahir,  etc. — Kegnard.  Even  though  I 
ihould  be  able  to  betray  myself  to  that  degree,  etc.  Je  le  placerai 
selon  son  m^ite,  devraia-je  cr^r  une  place  pour  lui. — Boumenne. 

The  conditional  present  is  used  in  rare  cases  when  what 
is  really  the  logical  subordinate  sentence  is  made  the  gram- 
matical principal  sentence.  In  this  case  the  logical  prin- 
cipal sentence  is  usually  introduced  by  que.  A  purely 
conditional,  sometimes  a  concessive  relation,  arises  here. 

On  imprimerait  .  .  .  le  chapttre  de  Gil  Bias  sur  les  com^iens, 
oue  chacun  voudrait  reconnattre  les  personna^es  (conditional). — 
Delavigne.  If  the  chapter  of  Gil  Bias  on  players  were  printed, 
everybody  would,  etc.  Le  dernier  des  Bourbons  serait  tuS  .  .  , 
que  la  France  n*en  aurait  pas  moins  un  roi  (concessive). — Ponsard. 
The  last  of  the  Bourbons  might  be  killed,  yet  France  would  have 
none  the  leas  a  king.  (The  translation  requires  que  {if^  even  though) 
to  go  with  the  first  part  of  the  sentence  an  imprimerait,  etc.) 

(2.)  The  Conditional  Perfect. 

161.  (a.)  The  conditional  perfect  represents  what  vxmld 

have  happened  if,  etc.    Its  sphere  is  that  of  conditional 

completion  in  the  past. 

Le  yice-roi  .  .  .  «*y  serait  riwni  ^  Davoust  et  ii  Ney. — S^r. 
The  vice-roy  would  have  joined  Davoust  and  Ney  there.  The  relation 
here  resembles  that  of  a  future  perfect  from  the  past. 

(b.)  That  which  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  past  is 

expected  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  future  is  expressed  by  this 

tense. 

Lui  le  letu  auraU  livrS  afiaibli. — S^gur.  He  said  he  would  deliver 
him  up  to  them  weakened.  ^         ,   C^r^r^n]o 
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(c.)  The  conditional  perfect  is  used  like  the  pluperfect 

subjunctive. 

(1.)  In  the  principal  sentence. 

Si  nous  avions  bien  fait,  nous  €aurions  ttrangU. — Kegnard.  If 
we  had  done  well,  we  should  have  strangled  thee.  So  also  with  im- 
plied or  abbreviated  subordinate  sentences.  Comment  auriex-vous 
pu  me  prfiter  cent  louis,  ne  m^ayant  jamais  vu  ? — R^n^ard.  How 
could  you  have  lent  me  a  himdred  louis,  never  having  seen  me?  Quoi  1 
dans  si  peu  de  temps  vous  auriez  h6riUf — Id.  I^^oMraU-eUe  point 
reyu  ma  lettre? — Dumas.    Can  she  not  have  received  my  letter? 

(2.)  In  the  subordinate  sentence,  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  the  conditional  present     (See  above.) 

Les  personnes  qui  auraienl  vu  passer  et  repasser  M.  L^io,  .  .  . 
M  seratent  douU  de  quelque  chose. — Florian.  Those  who  should  have 
seen  M.  L^lio  pass  and  pass  again,  etc.    Quand  je  m'y  serais  soumisj 

i"'aurai8  toujours  conserve    ...    la  tAche  d'une  faute. — Berquin. 
f  I  should  have  submitted  to  it,  I  should  always  have  retained  the 
stigma  of  a  blunder. 
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REDUNDANT  TENSES. 

162.  In  vulgar  French  as  in  vulgar  German  and  Eng- 
lish, redundant  forms,  like  fai  eu  aim^y  f  avals  eu  aimi, 
occur.  Cf.  vulgar  English  "  If  I  had  have-heen  there," 
etc.  These  forms  belong  to  the  uncultivated,  and  seldom 
occur  in  literature.  They  are  used  when  an  already  com- 
pleted action  is  made  to  have  as  a  sort  of  temporal  ante- 
cedent another  action  also  already  completed. 

II  sera  sorti  d^  qu*il  aura  eu  achev4  la  lettre. — Gir.-Duvivier. 
He  will  have  gone  out  as  soon  as  he  shall  have  finished  the  letter. 
Polite  speech  avoids  these  forms. 

SEQUENCE  OP   TENSES. 

163.  The  sequence  of  tenses  has  to  do  with  sets  of  sen- 
tences whose  temporal  relations  must  be  liarmonious.  In 
Old  French  greater  freedom  was  allowed  in  this  part  of 
syntax  than  in  modern  French.  The  point  of  view  fluc- 
tuated rapidly,  and  tenses  were  allowed  to  follow  one 
another  almost  indiscriminately.  'Modern  French,  in  the 
firmness  with  which  it  adheres  to  the  temporal  point  of 
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view  originally  taken,  has  improved  on  the  uncertain  tem- 
poral relations  of  the  ancient  language. 
(1 .)  Pure  Sequence. 

164.  The  speaker  may  maintain  his  point  of  view 
throughout  the  sentence.  Hence,  he  may  regard  the 
action  as  either  immediately  present,  or  as  past. 

(a.)  The  present  may  precede  or  follow  the  present,  per- 
fect indefinite,  future,  and  imperative. 

n  v€iU  que  je  le  serve. — Racine.  He  desires  that  I  serve  him.  On 
a  dit  depuis  longtemps  que  les  extrtoes  se  toucheni. — S^gur.  It  has 
long  been  said  that  extremes  meet,  Hongez,  Monsieur,  que  demain 
vous  awrez  trois  semaines. — Florian.     Cf.  Latin. 

(b.)  The  imperfect  may  be  followed  by  the  preterite 

definite,  pluperfect,  and  the  conditionals.     Cf.  Latin. 

II  v^avail  que  moi  qui  piU  le  secourir. — Voltaire.  He  had  hut 
me  who  coida  help  him.  Je  croyais  qu^il  seratt  venu  avec  voub. — 
Berquin.  I  ikouaht  he  would  hive  come  with  you.  -  On  e&i  dit 
que  le  sort  de  la  liberty  Hail  attachi  k  cette  decision. — Mignet.  Je 
n^aurais  jamais  imaging  que  des  personnespolies  .  .  .  sercproch- 
assent^  etc. — Berquin.  I  shotdd  never  have  fancied  that  polite  persons 
would  reproach  one  another. 

(2.)  Mixed  Sequence. 

165.  The  speaker  may  for  various  reasons  change  his 
point  of  view  within  the  sentence.  This  change  of  the 
point  of  view  has  already  been  partially  explained  in  the 
consideration  of  the  separate  tenses. 

(a.)  The  transition  from  the  present  to  the  past  is  the 
more  frequent. 

(1.)  The  narrative  may  pass  from  the  present  in  the 
principal  sentence  to  all  the  tenses  of  the  past.  So  par- 
ticularly when  the  historical  present  is  used.  An  adjective 
sentence  with  a  preterite  readily  combines  with  a  present. 

Je  suis  rhomme  qui  accownha  d'un  oeuf. — Voltaire.  I  am  the 
man  that  was  dcliveredy  e\c.  Etes-vous  ce  seigneur  qui  venait  souper, 
chez  un  miserable  podte? — Boileau.  Are  you  the  gentleman  that 
cam^  to  supf  etc. 

This  sequence  is  frequent  when  some  past  idea,  notion, 
or  reflection  of  the  speaker  is  made  the  subject  of  imme- 
diate present  consideration.  ^ 
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Je  ne  aaU  comment  je  n'etM  pas  le  plus  grand  sncc^ — Beaumar- 
chaid.  I  know  not  how  I  had  not  the  greatest  success.  Personne 
n' ignore  que  madame  votre  tante  protigeait  M.  L^lio. — Florian. 
Est'il  naturel  qu'Alaric  vouliU  passer  les  Alpes  .  .  .  lorsque 
Constantin  s^offraii  &  sa  conqu^te? — Voltaire,  h  it  natural  that 
Alaric  shovld  wish  to  cross  the  Alps    .     .    .    when,  etc. 

A  past  conditional  period  may  follow  a  present  tense. 

Si  yhabUaiB  un  pays  de  fripons,  je  croU  j^ue  je  me  feraia  honn^ 
homme  pour  fetre  le  mieui  d^uis^. — Florian.  If  I  lived  in  a  land 
of  sharpersj  I  think  I  should  become  an  honest  man,  etc  La  ftdblesse 
est  le  seul  ddfaut  qu'on  ne  saurait  corriger. — Bousseau. 

Do  not  confound  these  forms  with  the  subjunctive:  A  Bieu  ne 
plaise  que  je  voulusse  vous  obtenir  k  ce  prix  (Beaumarchais)  (God 
forbid  that  I  should  xtdsh  to  win  you  at  that  price),  where  voulusse  is 
to  be  taken  as  a  subjunctive  to  voudrcUs. 

In  circumlocutions  with  itre  and  the  pronoun  c«,  the  transition 
can  be  made  from  the  present  dest  to  all  tenses :  (Jest  sdrement  moi 
qui  t'ai  enseigni  k  parler. — Florian.  It  is  certainly  I  who  taught 
thee  to  speak.  C*est  \h  que  vous  me  vltes. — F^nelon.  It  is  there 
that  you  saw  me.    Est-ce  que  Monsieur  le  Due  Voseraitf — Dumas. 

The  phrase  with  c'est  may  be  made  to  conform  to  the  time  of  the 
following  verb:  C'ctait  bien  de  chansons  qu*alors  il  s^agissait. — La 
Fontaine.  Ce  ne  fut  pas  une  certaine  invasion  qui  perdit  1' empire. 
— Montesquieu.     It  was  not  a  certain  invasion  that  lost  the  empire. 

Again,  there  may  be  a  transition  from  a  tense  of  continuous  to 
one  of  future  or  completed  action :  Ce  n'^tat^  pas  que  jusqu'alors 
Raymond  n'eiU  itS  plus  gourmand  que  sa  soeur. — Mde.  Guizot.  It 
ivas  not  that  up  to  that  time  Kaymond  had  not  been  more,  etc.  Alors, 
ce  ne  sera  plus  moi  qui  Vaurai  prieipitSe. — Dumas. 

(2.)  Transitions  from  the  perfect  indefinite  to  tenses  of 

the  past  are  readily  accomplished. 

Vous  a/vez  fait  ce  que  vous  deviez  faire. — Begnard.  You  have  done 
wliat  you  should  have  done.  J'ai  gag6  que  cette  dame  et  vous  Itiez 
de  m^me  &ge. — Montesquieu.  I  hat^  wagered  that  you  and  this  lady 
were  of  the  same  age.  Je  n*ai  point  oublie  que  je  naquis  sujette. — J. 
Ch^nier.   The  perfect  indefinite  fluctuates  between  present  and  past. 

(3.)  The  simple  future  may  be  followed  by  the  preterites. 

11  saura  que  ma  main  lui  devail  presenter,  etc. — Eacine.  He  shall 
know  that  my  hand  was  to  present  to  him,  etc.  Je  me  rappeUerai  ce 
que  VCtais  hier. — lyilarleville.  I  shall  recall  what  I  was  yesterday. 
Je  viossurerai  pas  que  ce  /tU  vous. — Begnard. 

In  sentences  like  Tu  lui  dirais  qu'il  voi^Hait  impossible  de  la 
reccvoir,  que  je  suis  fiancee,  etc  (Dumas),  where  one  would  expect 
est  for  Uaity  the  time  of  the  reception  of  the  message,  as  in  Latin 
epistolary  style,  is  anticipated.  Habcs  totum  reipublic»  statum, 
qui  quidem  turn  eral  cum  has  literas  dabam. — Cic.  ad  Brut.  10. 

(The  sequence  of  conditional  tenses  hardly  needs  mention :  Vous 
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direa  que  ces  conditions  vous  paraitradent  merveilleuses  si  vous 
pouviez  vous  assurerj  etc. — F^nelon.  You  voill  say  that  these  con- 
ditions would  appear  wonderful  to  you  if,  etc.) 

(b.)  The  transition  from  the  past  to  the  present  is  of 
more  limited  range. 

(1.)  From  the  imperfect  and  preterite  definite  to  the 
present  and  perfect  indefinite. 

Un  ancien  omit  dire  quUl  ^aut  combattre  sou  vent  les  lois  par  la 
nature. — Chamfort.  An  ancient  dared  to  say  that  it  is  ncedfvL,  etc. 
Si  Ton  aavait  m^me  que  tu  as  parlc  pour  lui. — Scribe,  If  it  were 
known  even  that  thou  hast  spoken  for  him. 

Old  French  even  allowed  a  transition  to  the  future.  Latin  offers 
examples  in  consecutive  sentences:  Ibi  oppugnabam  oppidum  ut 
mihi  ad  summam  gloriam  nihil  desiL 

(2.)  The  two  pluperfects  in  a  limited  degree  allow  the 

same  sequence. 

Je  n'atww  pas  encore  senti  que  toujours  1' obstacle  se  prfsentey  etc. — 
Le  Vaillant  I  had  not  yet  felt  that  the  obstacle  always  presents 
itself.  In  Latin,  the  perfect  sometimes  follows  the  pluperfect. 
Cf.  Liv.  1.  3. 

(3.)  The  transition  from  the  conditionals  to  the  presents 
is  made  when  the  former  appear  as  members  of  a  condi- 
tional period. 

On  dirait  que  le  ciel  est  soumis  K  sa  loi. — Boileau.  One  would  say 
that  heaven  is  subject  to  its  law. 

B.   MOODS   OF   THE   PREDICATE. 

166.  The  indicative  and  subjunctive  simply  make  a 
declaration  concerning  a  thought  or  idea.  The  imperative 
is  a  declaration  of  the  will  of  the  speaker. 

167.  (I.)  The  indicative  represents  the  immediate  ob- 
jective content  of  the  idea  as  a  fact.  The  declaration  or 
affirmation  appears  as  the  simple  enunciation  of  a  truth, 
or  as  the  expression  of  its  reality  according  to  the  concep- 
tion and  on  the  responsibility  of  the  speaker. 

Les  revolutions  de  Tesprit  humain  mnt  lentes  oomme  les  p^riodcs 
de  la  vie  des  pcuples. — Lamartine.  The  revolutions  of  the  human 
mind  are  slow,  etc,  ^  ^ 
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When  the  speaker  takes  up,  not  his  own  immediate  idea, 

but  that  of  another  in  its  original  indicative  form,  he  does 

not   personally   undertake   responsibility   for   the  other's 

idea;  he  may  quote  it  simply  as  an  opinion,  and  leave  it 

undisturbed  by  his  reflections. 

lis  disent :  tel  peuple  en  C8<  i  sa  decadence  (Lamartine.)  (The^ 
say:  a  given  people  w  in  its  decline),  where  the  citer  is  in  an  atti- 
tude of  total  inditierence  toward  the  cited  opinion.  But  even  where 
the  citer  interweaves  the  contents  of  another's  idea  into  a  statement 
for  which  he  himself  is  responsible,  the  responsibility  cannot  be 
unconditionally  shifted  on  him :  Girardin  dit  au  roi  .  .  .  que 
les  t&tonnements  de  noms  minist^riels  n^iiaient  plus  de  saison. — 
I^Amartine.  Girardin  said  to  the  king  that  the  manipulation  of 
ministerial  names  tpos  no  longer  in  order.  Again,  an  utterance  or  a 
fact  may  be  stated  m^tively  or  conditionaUy,  and  questions  may 
be  expressed  in  the  indicative. 

168.  (11.)  The  subjunctive  gives  to  the  idea  or  declara- 
tion the  form  of  reflection,  uncertainty,  vacillation,  or  doubt. 

II  me  semble  que  ce  soil  une  crise. — Be  L^viau4.  It  seems  to  me 
as  if  it  were  a  crisis.  L'homme  est  le  scul  animal  qui  sa^he  qa'il 
doit  mourir. — St.  Pierre.  Man  is  the  sole  animal  that  knows  he 
must  die.    Cf.  Latin. 

169.  (III.)  The  imperative,  as  the  representative  of  the 
will  and  of  immediate  address,  occurs  only  in  principal  sen- 
tences; the  indicative  and  subjunctive  appear  in  subordi- 
nate sentences  also.  Its  range  is  limited ;  but  it  has  great 
variety  of  shades. 

The  moods  are  often  interchanged.  The  indicative  may 
represent  an  imperative.  Again,  the  imperative  sometimes 
represents  the  indicative  and  subjunctive  in  conditional 
and  concessive  sentences.  The  indicative  and  subjunctive, 
however,  may  not  be  interchanged;  when  these  moods  are 
used,  each  has  its  distinct  point  of  view. 

I.   USES  OF   THE  INDICATIVE. 

170.  The  French  indicative  is  more  used  than  the 
subjunctive,  and  is  more  highly  developed  than  the  Latin 
indicative.  Digitized  by  (^OOglc 
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(a.)  The  iDdicative  stands  in  substantive  sentences,  indi- 
rect questions,  conditional  and  consecutive  sentences. 

(1.)  Indirect   questions  retain   the   indicative  form   of 

direct  questions. 

Dites-moi  en  quoi  je  puis  vous  servir. — Acad.  Tell  me  how  I 
eon  serve  you.  Et  tu  demandes  si  je  tuis  bien  aise  d'etre  niari«5e ! — 
Scribe.  And  thou  askest  if  I  am  very  glad  to  be  married!  Cf, 
Latin :  Quis  euet  et  quid  velletj  qusesivit. — Cues.  B.  C.  2.  35. 

(2.)  Sentences  that  are  the  object  of  a  verb  of  thinking 

and  feeling  take  the  indicative  if  the  principal  sentence  is 

affirmative. 

Je  vois  que  tu  /aw  le  docteur,  etc. — Begnard.  I  see  that  thou  art 
playing  the  doctor.  II  sail  que  je  PaUcTids. — Id.  He  knoivs  thai  1 
expect  him.  The  Latin  employed  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive ; 
in  indirect  questions,  the  subjunctive. 

(b.)  In  the  subordinate  clause  of  conditional  sentences 
both  unreal  and  ideal  or  imaginary. 

(c.)  In  pure  consecutive  sentences — sentences  with  that 
introducing  a  result — the  indicative  is  usual.  The  sub- 
junctive has  nearly  gone  out  of  use. 

n.   USES   OF   THE  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

171.  The  subjunctive  may  be  used  both  in  dependent 

and   in   independent  sentences.     It  is   usually  found   in 

dependent  sentences. 

The  subjunctive  does  not  appear  to  be  an  absolutely  essential 
mood,  though  it  must  be  lookeil  upon  as  an  enricher  of  language. 
In  French,  as  in  other  modem  languages,  its  use  is  becoming  more 
and  more  limited. 

(I.)  The  subjunctive  in  independent  sentences. 

(1.)  The  potential  subjunctive,  the  subjunctive  of  inde- 
cision, softened  statement,  politeness,  is  rare  except  in  the 
formula  je  ne  sache  pas. 

Je  ne  sache  rien  de  plus  beau  qu^me  institution,  etc. — Chateau- 
briand.    I  scarcely  know  anything  finer  tfian  an  institution,  etc. 

So  the  elliptical  phrase  <pie  je  sache.  So  far  as  I  know.  (Latin : 
Quod  sciam,  noverim.)  Cl.  the  phrases  Que  je  pense  (as  I  think); 
II  en  a  feit  serment,  que  je  pense  (Regnaid),  the  mood  of  which  is 
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undecided;  and  the  indicative  Qm  je  erots:  La  mSre  d'un  amant 
.  .  .  est  toujours,  qtie  je  croiSy  refue  avec  plaisir. — Voltaire.  A 
lover's  mother  is  always,  as  I  thinky  received  with  pleasure.  The 
two  latter  are  rarely  found. 

(2.)  Wishes  and  comraands — occasionally  introduced  by 
que  (translated  let,  L^tin  vtinam) — take  the  subjunctive. 

Ainsi  8oit-U. — Acad.  Thus  be  it.  Dieu  garde  leurs  ^tats. — De- 
lille.  Grand  bien  vous  iasse. — Kacine.  Great  good  may  it  do  you ! 
Dieu  sail  lou4I  la  saison  sera  bonne. — Ponsard.  Grod  be  praised/  the 
season  will  be  good.  Puissiez-yous  r^ussir  dans  vos  projetsi— Acad. 
May  you  succeed  in  your  projects.  Le  diable  m'emporte. — Acad. 
The  devil  take  me.  Latin:  Ita  me  dii  amenty  etc.  ISe  siin  salvus, 
si  aliter  scribo  ac  sentio. — Cic.  Att.  16. 13.  Qu'on  me  laisse  avec  lui. 
— Racine.  Let  them  leave  me  with  him.  Que  ie  te  retrouve  sur  cet 
escalier. — Le  Sage.    Let  me  find  thee  again  on  tuis  stair. 

The  imperfect  subjunctive  also  occurs. 

PliU  k  Dieu  que  la  commie  du  Tartuffe  edt  en  le  m^me  honneurl 
— Chamfort.  Wotdd  God  that  the  comedy  of  Tartuffe  had  had  the 
same  honor  1  Ddt  le  ciel  ^aler  le  supphce  h,  Toffense.— Comeille. 
The  unfulfilled  wish,  like  the  unrealized  condition,  belongs  to  the 
past. 

(3.)  The  subjunctive  is  often  used  in  concessive  sentences 
with  or  without  que;  sometimes  with  subjects  inverted,  as 
in  a  question,  to  represent  a  condition  or  concession. 

II  approche;  qu^U  vienne. — Racine.  He  approaches — let  him  come, 
XJu*il  cMmisae^  s'il  veut,  d'Auguste  ou  de  Tib^re,  etc. — Racine.  Let 
nim  choosey  if  he  will,  Augustus  or  Tiberius.  Veille  qui  voudra, 
voici  mon  oreiller. — Racine.  Watch  who  will,  here  is  my  pillow. 
Latin:  Dicat;  sino. — Ter.  Andr.  5.  3.  24. 

Conditionals: 

Vienne  une  puissance,  les  arts  se  mettront  ^  son  niveau. — Souli^. 
Shoidd  a  power  appear,  art  will  equal  it.  Qu'il  parte,  tout  se  tait. — 
Acad.  When  he  speaks,  all  are  silent.  lis  auraient  r^ist^,  n^e&t  6t6 
le  canon. — Ponsard. 

Ck)ncessives : 

Vienne  am  voudra,  jc  ne  me  derange  plus. — Michaud.  Qrnie  who 
will,  I  shall  no  longer  trouble  mvself.  Fussiez-yous  Dieu  ou  diable 
.  .  .  vous  descendrez. — Bouilly,  Were  you  God  or  devil,  you 
shall  come  down. 

"Wish,  condition,  and  concession  are  sometimes  associated 
in  the  same  sentence.  o 
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Que  je  iauve  la  France  et  que  je  soia  JUtrUf  la  honte  soil  pour 
moi,  le  fruit  pour  ma  patrie. — Ponsard. 

(4.)  Only  the  subjunctive  pluperfect  may  represent  the 
past  conditional  in  the  main  clause  of  a  past  conditional 
sentence.  The  imperfect  subjunctive  occurs  only  when  the 
main  sentence  itself  has  become  subordinate. 

Si  j'eusse  4i4  surpris,  quels  traitemente  cruels  n'cuM^-je  point 
easuy^? — Rousseau.  K  I  had  been  surprised,  what  cruel  treatment 
hdd  I  not  endured  I  The  present  subjunctive  does  not  appear  here 
as  it  does  in  Latin :  Dies  jam  me  deficiaiy  si  quse  dici  possint,  coner 
ezpromere. — Cic.  Coel.  12. 

(II.)  The  subjunctive  in  dependent  sentences. 

172.  (1.)  Many  substantive  sentences  stand  in  the  sub- 
junctive.   The  subjunctive  is  used — 

(a.)  In  subject  sentences  following  impersonal  verbs  with 
or  without  C6,  xL 

In  Latin,  such  phrases  were  introduced  by  mos^  convenit, 
expedii,  accedit,  rested,  BequUur,  jus,  (Bquttm,  opus,  exiremum, 
rdiqtium  est,  with  quod  and  the  indicative,  or  the  accusa- 
tive and  the  infinitive.  The  subjunctive  is  necessary  in 
French  when  demand  of  any  sort  enters  into  the  spirit  of 
the  sentence. 

//  guffit  qu*on  me  craigne. — Racine.  It  is  enough  that  one  fear  me, 
I  II  importe  que  vous  y  soyez, — Duvivier.  It  is  important  that  you 
should  be  there.  //  repvgne  que  cela  soit  ainsi.— Id.  //  faut  que 
justement  je  fosse  une  m^prise.— Regnard.  So  il  semble,  U  est  drdle, 
naturdf  faux,  d  propos,  etc ;  c'est  dommage,  une  peine^  c'est  heureux 
que,  etc.  Mieux  vaudrnii  que  le  soleil  perdtt  ses  rayons,  etc. — Cha- 
teaubriand. It  were  better  that  the  sun  should  lose  his  rays,  etc. 
Quelle  honte  que  les  hommes  fassent  consister  leur  grandeur  dans 
les  ragoflts.— F^nelon.  What  a  shame  that  men  should  make  their 
greatness  consist  in  ragouts  I 

(b.)  After  U  arrive,  il  s^ensuit,  il  r^sulte,  il  est  certain, 
incontestable,  evident,  eHr,  vrai,  etc.,  the  indicative  occurs 
when  an  absolute  truth  or  reality  is  enunciated.  In  Latin, 
ut  with  the  subjunctive  is  used  here.  In  French,  the  in- 
dicative is  allowed  after  impersonals  when  the  subordinate 
sentence  expresses  a  fact.  Digitized  by  Google 
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//  miffit  que  Ton  est  content  du  d^toiir. — Moli^re.  It  is  sufficierU 
that  one  is  saiinfied  with  the  artifice.  This  is  somewhat  rare  among 
modern  writers. 

Remark.— The  sequence  of  tenses  must  be  carefully  observed. 
Do  not  mistake  shouldj  etc.,  alter  present  tenses  for  the  conditional 
of  the  verb  devoir. 

(c.)  When  the  indicative  is  used  after  il  para%  U  ed 
probable,  and  the  indicative  and  subjunctive  alternately 
after  il  semble,  il  me  {te,  vous,  etc.)  seinble,  the  point  of 
view  shifts  from  assertion  and  fact  to  mere  conception,  and 
vice  versa.  When  the  impersonal  sentence  is  negative, 
conditional,  or  interrogative,  the  subjunctive  follows  in  the 
subordinate  sentence  unless  the  speaker  is  responsible  for 
the  statement. 

Conception :  II  n'a  pas  fenu  k  toi  que  nous  fussions  tons  brtll^ — 
De  Courcy.  II  ne  me  parut  point  qu'elle  me  remit. — Le  Sage.  Mais 
est-U  tn'ai  que  nous  debutimis  par  une  negation? — Cousin.  S^ii  est 
vrai  qu'IIom^re  ait  fait  Virgile,  c'est  son  plus  bel  ouvrage. — Voltaire. 

If  the  speaker  is  responsible  for  the  contents  of  the  subordinate 
sentence,  the  indicative  is  used.  This  may  be  the  case  even  after 
conditions  and  questions. 

Fact:  S'i7  est  v.ai  que  j'at  cha^  les  ennemis  de  votre  territoire 
.  .  .  que  vos  tribuns  se  Invent. — Vertot.  If  it  is  true  that  I  have  . 
driven  the  enemy  from  your  territory,  etc.  //  n^est  done  pas  vrai 
qu'elle  est  votre  cousine? — Scribe.  Then  it  is  not  true  that  she  is 
your  cousin?  N^est  H  pas  Evident  que  c'est  la  mfime  trame? — Racine. 
JSst-U  possible  que  vous  aerez  toujours  emt>igvine,  etc. — Moliere. 

(2.)  The  subjunctive  in  objective  sentences. 

(a.)  Verbs  of  will,  approbation,  etc. 

173.  The  subjunctive  is  used  after  affirmative  or  negative 
expressions  of  will,  approbation  and  disapprobation.  In 
the  principal  sentence  are  used  such  verbs  as  arr^ter,  deter- 
mine; commander,  command;  decider,  decide;  deniander, 
demand ;  exiger,  exact ;  ordonner,  order ;  dire,  bid ;  prHendre, 
intend;  attendre,  expect;  entendre,  intend,  wish;  Hre  d^avis, 
to  be  of  the  opinion ;  aimer,  to  like;  desirer,  desire;  aouhaiter, 
wish;  vouloir,  will ;prier,  pray;  supplier,  supplicate;  admei- 
^re,  admit;  a^/rcer,  consent ;  approiwer,  approve ;  consentir, 
agree;  permetlre,  permit;  sonffrir,  suffer;  trouver  nainirel^ 
bon,  find  natural,  etc.;  pr^Jerer,  prefer;  mentir,  deceive; 
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devoid,  owe;  ahhorrer^  abhor;  desapprouveVf  disapprove; 
defendre,  forbid ;  empecher,  prevent ;  evUer,  shun ;  garder, 
guard ;  prendre  garde,  take  care,  etc. 

Cf.  Latin  ut  with  the  subjunctive,  after  dccemerey  prohiberef  m- 
perarcy  etc. 

II  veui  qu'il  souffre  la  presence,  etc. — S^gur.  He  vnshea  that  he 
shmUd  endure  the  presence.  Que  txyuiez-vous  que  je  9achef — Dumas. 
"What  do  you  vxmi  me  to  know?  2>w-leur  qu'ils  aaiejU  pr^ts. — 
R^:nard.  Tdl  them  to  be  ready.  Je  difends  qu^on  prenne  les  armes. 
— Voltaire.  I  forbid  their  taking  arms.  Emplchez  qu*un  rival  vous 
previenne, — Comeille.  On  irouxaU  ncUurd  que  la  princesse  viTd,  etc 
— Liamartine.    Prends  garde  qu'on  ne  te  wie. — Dumas. 

The  indicative  is  used  when  after  dire,  pretendre,  enten- 
drCf  prendre  garde,  etc.,  the  notion  of  will  -or  tendency  is 
absent 

Ne  vous  axai^e  pax  dit  que  f^tais  son  Mentor  ? — Dumas.  Did  I 
not  teU  you  before  that  I  tww  his  Mentor  ?  On  pretend  oue  Th&>^ 
a  paru  dans  PEpire. — Bacine.  There  is  a  fancy  that  Tneseus  has 
appeared  in  Epirus.  Preriez-garde  que  I'auteur  ne  dit  pas  ce  que  vous 
lui  prdtez. — B^ranger. 

Ck)nfident  expectation  takes  the  indicative  after  attendre:  Nous 
attendons  que  notre  esp^rance  ne  sera  pas  d^e. — Pascal.  We  expect 
that  our  hope  wiU  not  be  deceived.  The  subjunctive  usually  follows 
atlendre  even  of  mere  expectation.  The  subordinate  sentence  then 
corresponds  to  a  temporal  sentence:  II  faudrait  du  moins  attendre 
que  {till)  les  pdres  et  les  m^es  des  victimes  fvssent  morts. — Chateau- 
briand. 

After  arr^ter,  commander,  rSsoudre,  ordonner,  decider,  the 
indicative  and  conditional  occur  instead  of  the  subjunctive, 
when  the  command  assumes  the  shape  of  a  confident  expec- 
tation. 

OrdonnS  qu*il  sera  fSait  rapport  ^  la  cour. — La  Fontaine.  (Edipe 
ordonna  que  chacun  r^jnerait  son  ann^. — Racine.  (Edipus  ordered 
that  each  one  should  reign  his  year.  II  ful  dScidi  qu^on  ne  recevrait 
plus  de  commissaires. — Guizot.  It  was  decided  that  they  should  not 
receive^  etc.  In  "  Le  tribunal  a  decide  que  la  donation  Stait  nulle" 
(The  tribunal  has  decided  that  the  donation  was  null),  the  decision 
is  not  so  much  an  expression  of  will  as  of  interpretation. 

(b.)  Verbs  of  emotion. 

174.  The  subjunctive  is  used  after  verbs  and  expressions 
of  admiration,  joy,  pain,  shame,  fear,  indignation,  or  any 
emotion.  ^         , 
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Je  m^^nne  qu'il  ne  vote  pas  le  danger  o\i  il  est.— Acad.  I  on 
amazed  that  he  should  not  see  the  peril  in  which  he  is.  Nous  Smmts 
heuretLX  qu'il  n*en  ait  rien  m. — Acad.  We  (tre  happy  that  he  should 
not  have  known  anything  about  it.  Je  suis  fdchS  que  nous  fassians 
ici  notre  partie.— Ben^uin.  J'aipeurqii'il  n'aiidit  trop. — Bourrienne. 
I  fear  that  he  has  daid  too  much.  In  expressions  like  crainte  que 
(fear  that),  de  peur  que  (from  fear  that),  with  a  following  subjunctive, 
the  substantives  belong  to  the  principal  sentence:  Je  n'oeais  me 
d^uiser  dans  notre  hAtel,  de  peur  que  cela  ne^  remarqu4. — Le  Sage. 
^  In  Latin,  quod  with  the  indicative  or  subjunctive,  and  the  accusa- 
tive with  the  infinitive,  occur  after  this  class  of  expressions:  Guadeo 
quod  te  inUrocllavi^  etc. — Cic  Legg.  3.  1.  The  udicative  is  usual 
in  French  wnen  the  sentence  introduced  by  que  is  anticipated  by 
ce:  II  se  plaignait  de  ce  qu'on  Vamul  appelS  par  son  nom. — Florian. 
He  eotnolained  of  this,  that  they  had  called  him  bv  his  name.  Es-tu 
fdchlede  ce  que  ton  frifere  a  une  montre? — Berquin.  Art  thou  sorrv 
for  this,  that  thy  brother  has  a  watch  ?  Sometimes  ce  is  omitted : 
Nous  nous  tommea  plaints  que  la  mort  les  a  ravages  dans  la  fleur. — 
Bossuet  A  conditional  sentence  sometimes  stands  after  an  expres- 
sion of  wonder:  Nervous  6tonnez  pas  ^U  en  use  de\a  sorte. — Acad. 
Do  not  be  astonished  if  he  uses  it  in  that  fashion.  Je  ne  suis  pas 
surpris  si  Ton  dSelame  tant,  etc. — Le  Sage.  So  in  Latin :  Miror  si, 
etc — Cic.  Lael.  16. 

(c.)  Verbs  of  thinking,  feeling,  and  representing. 

175.  The  indicative  is  generally  used  after  verbs  and 
expressions  of  thinking,  feeling,  representing.  The  sub- 
junctive is  rarely  found  here  when  the  principal  sentence 
is  affirmative.  When  the  principal  sentence  is  negative, 
interrogative,  or  conditional,  the  subjunctive  is  used. 

(L)  The  subjunctive  in  subordinate  sentences  was  not 
unusual  in  Old  French  after  an  affirmative  sentence;  it  is 
rare  in  modern  French. 

On  pensait  que  ce  fussent  des  Bohdmes. — De  S^vign^.  It  tras 
thought  that  they  were,  etc.  Son  erreur  .  .  .  c'est  d'ownr  era 
qu'un  roi  pdt  se  r6signer. — Thiers.  His  mistake  was  in  having 
believed  that  a  king  could  resign  himself.  M.  et  Mde.  de  la  F6re 
oubliaieat  qu'ils  eussent  jamais  eu  du  chagrin. — Mde.  Guizot. 

The  subjunctive  is  oiten  found  after  on  dirait :  On  dirait  qu'il  soit 
avetigle  (Jacquenard)  (One  would  say  that  he  is  blind),  though 
the  indicative  is  the  usual  construction. 

The  subjunctive  generally  stands  after  supposer:  Supposons  que 
notre  histoire  g<$n^rale  fUt  &  composer. — Cnateaubriand.  Let  us 
suppose  tlmt  our  general  history  were  to  be  composed.  Indicative 
also :  Je  suppose  qu'un  moine  est  charitable. — I^  Fontaine.  I  sup- 
pose that  a  monk  is  charitable.  Espcrer  in  this  connection  always 
has  the  indicative. 
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(2.)  The  negative  principal  sentence  may  contain  a  nega- 
tive adverb,  or  the  verb  itself  may  contain  the  notion  of 
negation;  as  douter,  tgnorer,  nier,  disconvenir,  etc.  The 
subordinate  sentence  has  the  subjunctive, 

Ne  vous  souvenez  plus  qu*il  vous  ait  ofifens^. — Racine.  No  longer 
remember  that  he  has  offended  you.  N^esp^rez  plus  que  Ton  vienne  k 
votre  aide. — Ponsard.  Hope  no  loTiger  that  they  will  come  to  your  aid. 
Je  ne  crois  pas^  moi,  que  .  .  .  nous  eussions  pour  vingt  Irancs  de 
bonne  marchandise. — R^^nard.  Tignorais  qu'elle/lU  com^enne. — 
Le  Sage. 

The  subjunctive  is  found  even  when  a  negative  verb  is  further 
negatived :  Je  ne  nie  pas  qu'il  ait  raison. — Acad.  I  do  not  deny  that 
he  »  ri^ht. 

The  indicative  also  occurs  here :  Je  ne  puis  oublier  qu'elle  a  port^ 
mon  nom. — Dumas.    I  cannot  forget  that  sne  has  borne  my  name.    11 
ne  sera  pas  dit  que  faggraverai  ta  position. — Dumas. 
/ 
V       (3.)  The  subjunctive  frequently  occurs  after  an  inter- 
rogative principal  sentence. 

Crois-tu  que  dans  son  coBur  il  aitjurS  sa  mort  ? — Racine.  Bdievest 
thou  that  in  his  heart  he  has  sworn  her  death?  Voit-on  k  mes  yeux 
que  ycde  plewrif — Berquin.  Does  it  appear  by  my  eyes  that  I  have 
veptf 

The  indicative  occurs  when  a  fact  or  statement  is  made  inters 
rogatively;  CVoiroi-je  qu'une  nuit  a  pu  vous  ^branler? — Racine. 
Shall  I  thinkf  that  one  night  has  been  able  to  shake  you?  Sauf-tti 
bien  que  Tacteur  dont  nous  parlons,  est  un  sujet  rare? — Le  Sage. 
Ne  voi8-tu  pas  que  I'escalier  est  rompu? — Nodier.  Scest  thou  not 
that  the  staircase  is  broken  ? 

V     (4.)  The  subjunctive  is  used  after  a  conditional  sentence. 

Si  tu  faper^is  que  quelque  parent  de  don  Gonzale  ait  de  grandes 
assiduity  etc. — Le  Sage.  If  thou  pereeivest  that  some  relative  of 
Don  Gronzales  is  verv  assiduous,  etc 

When  a  fact  is  to  Be  represented  in  the  sentence  dependent  on  the 
conditional,  the  indicative  is  used :  Si  Von  savait  m6me  que  tu  ew 
parle  pour  lui.— Scribe.  If  il  were  known  even  that  thou  hast  spoken 
for  him. 

in.  The  subjunctive  in  adverbial  sentences  occurs — 
176.  (1.)  In  local  dependent  sentences  introduced  by  oH 

(where)  where  the  subjunctive  is  used  to  express  purpose. 
(2.)  In  temporal  dependent  sentences  which  express — 
(a.)  Actions  antecedent  to  the  action  expressed  in  the 

principal  sentence;  introduced  by  avant  que  (before), devan^ 
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qiie  (before,  obsolete),  corresponding  to  antequam,  prius- 

quam,  in  Latin  sentences  of  a  general  meaninsj. 

L'on  est  mort  atxint  qu*on  ait  aperju  qu'on  pouvait  mourir. — 
Fldchier.  We  are  dead  before  toe  have  perceived  that  we  could  die. 
AvaiU  qu^U  soit  neuf  niois,  mes  collat^raux  auront  &  qui  parler. — 
Kegnard.  Before  nine  months  hat?e  passedj  my,  etc.  Je  lui  ai  payd 
cette  somme  avant  qv!U  partU. — Duvivier.  I  paid  him  that  amount 
before  he  left,  Latin :  Ducentis  annis  antequam  Clusium  oppugnareni^ 
in  Italiam  descenderunt. — Liv.  5.  33. 

177.  (b.)  The  subjunctive  is  used  in  temporal  sentences 
which  express  an  action  up  to  which,  until,  or  as  far  as  that 
of  the  principal  sentence  extends;  introduced  hy  jusqu^^  ee 
que  (until),  taut  que  (so  long  as),  en  attendant  que  (until). 
Jusqu'c^  ce  que  and  tant  que  admit  the  indicative  in  narra- 
tive, while  en  attendant  que,  which  introduces  a  substantive 
sentence  with  que,  has  the  subjunctive.  They  correspond 
to  the  Latin  dum,  donee,  which  were  treated  like  priua- 
quam  and  antequam, 

Les  Juifs  osdrent  8*y  d^fendre  Jtwou'd  ce  que  .  .  .  tont  prit  feu. — 
Vohaire.  The  Jews  dared  to  defena  themselves  there  until  everything 
caught  fire,  etc.  Tout  est  libre  attendant  qu'on  les  nomme, — Comeille. 
Julie  y  pose  un  livre,  puis  un  autre,  tant  gu'il  y  en  ait. — Berquin. 
Julie  adds  one  book,  then  another,  so  long  as  there  are  any. 

In  Old  French  many  other  particles  were  used.  Cf.  Latin :  Rhenus 
servat  nomen  .  .  .  donee  Oceano  misceatur. — ^Tac.  Ann.  2.  6. 
Examples  of  the  indicative  in  narrative  are  easily  explained  as 
facts:  Lucain  fut  d'abord  ami  de  N^ron,  jtuiqu^d  ee  qu'H  evi  la  noble 
imprudence  de  disputer. — Voltaire. 

(3.)  The  subjunctive  in  causal  dependent  sentences. 

178.  (a.)  Affirmative  causal  sentences  of  real  ground  or 
reason  have  the  indicative.  The  only  case  where  the  sub- 
junctive occurs  is  in  the  rare  phrase,  Comme  aind  soit 
que  (Acad.),  perhaps  resting  on  a  confusion  of  quomodo 
(comme)  with  cum,  quum,   . 

The  subjunctive  regularly  occurs  in  causal  sentences  that  are 
denied  or  negatived  or  8ul)8tituted ;  introduced  by  Ck  n'est  pas  que, 
non  que,  non  ^as  que  (not  that).  (Latin  non  quo,  quod,  quia^  quoniam, 
with  which  the  indicative  was  occasionallv  foimd.)  These  sentences 
are  closely  related  to  those  introduced  by  loin  que  (far  from),  equiva- 
lent to  the  Latin  abest  ut :  Loin  que  les  peuples  soient  faits  pour  eux, 
ils  ne  sont  eux-m^mes  tout  ce  qu'ils  sont  que  pour  les  peuples. — 
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Maasillon.    Far  from  the  nations  being  made  for  them,  the^  them- 
selves are  what  they  are  only  for  the  nations. 

Cfe  n*est  pas  que  nous  eussiona  des  voix  fort  agr^bles,  mais  .  .  . 
nous  chantions. — Le  Sage.  Not  that  we  had  very  agreeable  voices, 
but,  etc.  Je  m'avan9ais  vera  AthSnes  avec  une  esp6ce  de  plaisir 
.  .  .  non  que  j'dprouvasse  quclque  chose  de  semblable  i,  etc. — 
Chateaubriand.  I  was  moving  toward  Athens  with  a  sort  of  pleas- 
ure,    ,    ,    ,    not  that  I  felt  anything  like,  etc. 

(b.)  Only  the  subjunctive  pluperfect  is  used  in  condi- 
tional sentences  with  si  side  by  side  with  the  indicative. 

Je  ne  me  serais  pas  console  si  monsieur  le  comte  cUt  succomb^. — 
Bouilly.  I  should  have  been  inconsolable  if  the  count  had  «tto- 
eumbed.    Obsolescent. 

The  imperfect  subjunctive  stands  in  an  incomplete  period. 

Votre  Majesty  devinait  juste,  comme  at  elle  edt  le  don  de  la  pre- 
science. Your  Majesty  guessed  rightly  as  (f  yQU  had  the  gift  of 
foreknowledge. 

Occasionally  the  subjunctive  pluperfect  is  admitted  when 
the  subordinate  sentence  has  the  interrogative  form. 

Us  auraient  r&istd,  n'rtJ/  ^t^  le  canon. — Ponsard.  They  would 
have  resisted  had  it  not  been  for  the  cannon.     (See  above.) 

(1.)  The  subordinate  sentence  sometimes  appears  in  the 
form  of  a  concessive  subjunctive  introduced  by  que, 

^iL^U  parley  tout  se  tait. — Acad.  Let  him  but  speak,  all  are  silent. 
Mais  (^ue  MoliOre  edi  traitS  ce  sujet,  il  Vedt  dirigcS  vera  un  but  phi- 
losophique. — Chamfort.  But  Jtad  Moliere  treated  this  subject,  he 
would  have  directed  it,  etc.  Also  without  que  (see  above).  This 
idiom  is  usual  when  to  a  subordinate  conditional  sentence  another  is 
added.  Tout  est  perdu  si  Vauieur  n'a  pas  remarquS  que  I'ann^e  com- 
men9ait  &  Pdques  et  qu'il  Cait  daUe  du  ler  janvier. — Chateaubriand. 
All  is  lost  if  the  author  has  not  noticed  that  the  year  began  at  Easter 
and  if  he  has  dated  it  from  January  1.  Si  repeated  is  que  with  the 
subjunctive. 

(2.)  When  the  subordinate  sentence  is  anticipated  by 

posi,  suppose  que,  pose  le  cos,  le  cos  suppose  que  (supposing), 

en  cos  que,  au  cos  que,  genuine  substantive  sentences  are 

introduced  by  que  with  the  subjunctive. 

PosS  que  cela  fttt,  or,  PosS  le  cos  que  cela  fdt,  que  feriez-vous? — 
Acad.  Suppose  that  there  ivere,  what  would  you  do  ?  £n  cas  que 
vous  persistiez,  il  fiiudra  que,  etc. — F^nelon.  In  case  you  persist,  it 
will  be  necessary  that,  etc.  .  ^ 
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(3.)  The  subjunctive  is  used  with  limiting  sentences  in- 
troduced by  pourvu  que  (provided  that)  wherein  que  adds 
a  substantive  sentence. 

Aucun  moyen  nc  lui  paraissait  condamnable,  pourvu  ^*il  lui  f6t 
utile. — Mignet.  No  means  appeared  objectionable  to  him,  provided 
thai  it  was  useful  to  him.  lis  attachaient  pen  d'importance  k  la 
v^rit^  mat^ielle,  pourvu  qv^ii  y  edt  un  fait  vrai,  etc. — Chateaubriand. 
In  the  employment  of  d  condition  que  (on  condition  that),  bien  en- 
tcTidu  que  (unaerstood  that),  the  condition  is  emphatically  expressed 
in  the  indicative :  Je  ferai  ce  voyage  d  condition  que  vous  viendrez 
avec  moi. — Acad.  I  shall  make  this  journey  on  condition  that:  you 
will  come  with  me.  Je  vous  accorde  cela,  mais  bien  entendu  que 
vous  fcrezy  etc. — ^Acad.  I  grant  you  that,  but  wUh  the  understxinding 
that  you  will,  etc. 

(4.)  The  subjunctive  is  used  when  an  exception  is  intro- 
duced by  d  moins  que  (unless). 

A  moins  que  vous  ne  prcniez  bien  votre  temps,  vous  n'en  viendrez 
pas  k  bout. — Acad.  Unless  you  pick  your  chance  well,  you  will  not 
succeed. 

(5.)  The  popular  circuralocution  of  the  conditional  ren- 
dered by  81  iant  est  que  has  as  a  rule  the  subjunctive. 

Si  tant  est  que  cela  soit  comme  vous  dites. — Acad.  ^  thai  is  as 
you  say,  etc. 

(4.)  The  subjunctive  in  concessive  sentences. 

179.  The  subjunctive  is  the  rule  in  concessive  sentences, 
the  indicative  the  exception. 

(a.)  Quoique,  bien  que,  encore  que  (although),  nonobdant 
que  (notwithstanding),  vialgre  que  (despite),  sometimes  the 
obsolete  jagoit  que  {ja  soit  qite^,^  take  the  subjunctive. 

Quoiqu^il  se  f&t  vendu  A,  la  cour,  il  n'^tait  pourtant  pas  vil. — 
Mifjnet.  Thou{jh  he  luid  sold  himself  to  the  court,  he  was  neverthe- 
less not  vile,  i^ ten  ^M'ils  «oi€n^  tout  puissants. — Delavigne.  Although 
tlicy  are  omnipotent.  Je  vous  aime  nonobsfant  que  vous  m!ayC2  fait 
bien  du  mal. — Rousseau.  I  love  you  notwithstanding  your  having 
done  me  much  harm.  Malgr6  qu^il  en  ait  and  en  dcpil  qu^ilen  ait  (in 
spite  of)  are  popular  expressions  wherein  que  is  really  a  pronoun ; 
yet  among  late  writers,  we  find  malgr^  adverbially  conceived: 
Malgr4  que  je  ne  veuille  pas.  In  spite  of  my  being  unwilling.  Oc- 
casionally with  the  indicative :  Malgri  que  je  fus  mal  satisfait  de 
mon  arrestation  il  y  mit  de  la  courtoisie. — be  Vigny.  In  spite  of 
my  being  dissatisfied ^  etc. 

The  obsolete  Jafoj7  que  is  almost  forgotten :  On  attribuc  la  gu^rison 
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an  dernier  remdde  appliqu^,  ja^t  ^^il  ne  f(U  different  des  autres  en 
vertu. — Joubert.  The  cure  is  attributed  to  the  last  remedy  used, 
though  it  might  Twt  be  different  in  virtue  from  the  others.  In  Latin, 
the  point  of  view  is  considered:  Qtiamquamj  tametsif  etoi,  etianmj 
usually  had  the  indicative;  lieetf  quamvis,  quantumms,  the  sub- 
junctive. 

(b.)  In  digunctive  double  sentences  with  soit — soit,  aoit 

— ou  (whether — or,  either — or)  qtie  has  the  subjunctive  and 

introduces  a  concessive  substantive  sentence. 

lis  mouraient  tous,  soU  que  nous  les  traitassions  fort  mal,  soil  que 
leurs  maladies  fussent  incurables. — Le  Sage.  They  all  died  wliether 
we  treated  them  very  ill,  or  whether  their  maladies  tvere  incurable. 
Soit  qu^U  ait  de  I'appdtit  ouqu^il  n'en  ait  pas,  il  croit  toi\jours  qu'il 
est  malade. — Gram.  Nat.  Whether  he  has  appetite  or  noty  he  always 
thinks  he  is  ill.  Que  alone  may  introduce  a  concessive  sentence. 
(See  above.) 

(5.)  The  subjunctive  is  used  in  sentences  of  degree  intro- 
duced by  si,  quelque,  iant  (however). 

Mais  si  haut  cependant  qu*  interrogeAt  le  maltre,  nul  ne  lui  r^ 
pondit. — Dumas.  But  however  loudly  the  master  questioned,  no  one 
answered  him.  Quelque  puissants  quails  soient,  je  ne  les  crains  pas. 
— Acad.  However  powerful  they  may  be,  I  fear  them  not.  Tant  is 
now  obsolete,  except  in  the  phrase  tant  soit  veu  (without  que,  which 
was  absent  also  in  Old  French ) :  Un  diner  ae  poSte  est  tant  soitpeu 
frugal — fetienne.  A  poet's  dinner  is  ever  so  little  frugal.  Pour 
is  used  like  si :  Pour  grands  que  soient  les  rois,  ils  sont  ce  que  nous 
Bommes. — Comeille.  However  great  kings  may  be,  they  are  what 
we  are.  Pour  peu  que  vous  donniez,  donnez  pour  I'exemple. — Boiste. 
However  liUle  you  may  give,  give  for  the  example. 

A  double  construction  is  allowed  in  the  concessive  formula  tout — 
que  (however  much).  The  indicative  or  subjunctive  is  used  accord- 
ing to  the  point  of  view.  Tout  changes  for  gender  and  number  before 
a  feminine  word  banning  with  a  consonant ;  otherwise  it  remains 
unchanged.  Subjunctive:  Tout  auteur  que  je  sois,  je  ne  suis  pas 
jaloux. — Regnara.  Author  though  I  mayoe,  1  am  not  jealous,  lout 
intcressanie  que  soit  cette  question,  elle  demeure  presque  insoluble. — 
Cliateaubriand.  (Uncertainty,  mere  opinion.)  Indicative:  Tout 
cas»6  que  je  suis,  je  cours  toute  la  ville. — Comeille.  Worn  out  as  I 
am,  I  traverse  the  whole  town.  Toui  terrible  quHl  est,  j'ai  Fart  de 
I'affaiblir.— Voltaire.     (Fact.) 

(6.)  The  subjunctive  is  used  in  general  relative  and 
adverbial  sentences  with  following  que.  Such  expressions 
are  introduced  by  qui  que  (whoever),  qxioi  que  (whatever), 
quelque  (whatsoever),  to  which  tel  que  has  been  assimilated, 
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qadque — que  (however);  oil  que  (wherever),  comme  que 
(however),  combien  que  (however  many).  {Oil  que  is  at 
present  the  only  one  of  the  latter  three  much  used.) 

These  relative  words  correspond  to  the  Latin  reduplications  quis- 
quiSj  quidquidf  quotquot^  uitUy  etc.,  to  which  quaTnquam  is  analogous. 
In  Latin,  the  indicative  was  the  rule,  the  subjunctive  the  exception: 
Quidquia  erity  erit  tibi. — Cic  Flam.  2.  10.  In  Old  French,  the 
indicative  likewise  occurred  with  quiquij  etc. 

L  General  Belatives :  Qui  que  ce  soitj  parlez  et  ne  le  craignez  pas. 
— Racine.  Whoever  it  may  be,  speak  and  fear  him  not.  So  ollcn 
Qui  que  ce  soit  (whatsoever,  etc.),  fAtj  ait  iU  (limited  to  itre).  Quoi  que 
vous  Scriviez,  ^vitez  la  bassesse. — Boileau.  Whatever  you  write,  avoid 
vulgarity.  Quel  qxCil  soit,  nul  rempart  ne  le  pent  prot^er. — Ancelot. 
Whoever  he  may  oe,  no  rampart  can  protect  him.  La  liberty  doit 
vaincre,  d  tel  prix  que  ce  soit. — Mignet.  Liberty  must  vanquish  at 
any  price.  The  subjunctive  persists  even  when  the  sentence  intro- 
duced by  qu£  changes  into  a  relative  sentence  with  qui:  Quelque 
chose  qui  arrive. — Acad.  Whatever  thing  may  happen.  Quelqucs  efforts 
qu*il  aii  faits. — Acad,     Que^  qui,  cannot  be  left  out. 

2.  General  Adverbs:  Il^lasl  oil  que  vous  soyez,  vous  dtes  mort 
pour  moi. — Bousseau.  Alas  1  wherever  you  may  he,  you  are  dead  to 
me.  Comme  que  tout  aille,  peu  im^orte  au  pr^tendu  sage. — Rous- 
seau. Howsoever  the  world  toags,  little  cares  the  pretended  sage. 
Combien  qv^  les  malhonn^^tes  gens  prosp^rent^  ne  pcusez  pas  quails 
soient  heureux. — Marmontel.  However  much  evil  people  prosper, 
think  not  that  they  are  happy.  With  qui  que,  quoi  ^,  a  noun 
subject  follows  the  verb ;  a  pronominal  subject  precedes  it. 

(7.)  The  subjunctive  in  consecutive  sentences. 

180.  Consecutive  sentences  are  introduced  by  que  (that) 
and  generally  refer  to  an  antecedent  adverbial,  substantive 
or  pronominal  correlative  such  as  tellement,  si,  de  sorie,  de 
manitre  (in  such  a  manner),  de  fa^on  (so),  au  pgird 
(so  much),  etc.,  cc,  tel,  tant;  or  without  the  correlative  ia 
affirmative  sentences.  The  mood  is  indicative.  In  Latin, 
it  is  the  subjunctive  with  ut, 

(1.)  It  is  necessary  to  weigh  carefully  the  contents  of  the 
sentence,  not  the  form  alone.  If  there  is  any  trace  of 
design,  intention,  aim,  or  tendency,  the  sentence  becomes 
final  (JiniSf  end),  expresses  a  purpose,  and  takes  the  sub- 
junctive. 

Cf.  II  feut  toujours  se  conduire  de  manihe  qu^on  n^ait  aucun 
reproche  i,  se  faire. — Acad.  It  is  necessary  so  to  behave  thai  we  m€ty 
have  no  reproach  to  make  ourselves.   Faites  en  sorte    .    .    .    que  jo 
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pume  voir  secrfitement  Di^go. — Le  Sage.  Bring  it  about  «o  that  I 
may  see  Diego  privately.  Vous  n'fites  pas  si  bas  que  vous  ne  puissiez 
vous  relever. — Le  T 


(2.)  This  construction  (final)  occurs  particularly  with 

pour  qae  (in  order  that)  referring  to  an  antecedent  aasez  or 

trop  in  the  principal  sentence,  which  may  also  be  omitted. 

Le  mal  fut  assez  grand  pour  qu*     .    ,    .    U.  fU  ^poque. — S^^ir-  , 
The  calamity  waa  great  enough  for  it  to  make  an  epoch.     C*est  une  ' 
chose  trop  vaste     .     .     ,    pour  gwe  je  vous  en  parte  dans  cette  his- 
toirc. — Souli^     It  is  too  vast  an  undertaking  for  me  to  tell  you  of  it 
in  this  story.    Qui  es-tu,  malheureuse  cr^ture,  pour  que  la  reine 
i^oceupe  de  toi  ? — V.  Hugo. 

(3.)  The  subjunctive  with  que — ne  (but  not,  but  that, 
without)  in  negative  subordinate  sentences  occurs  after  a 
negative  principal  sentence.  This  construction  is  the  French 
equivalent  ef  the  Latin  lU  non  or  quin  after  negative  intro- 
ductory sentences  in  consecutive  relations. 

n  n*a  jamais  rien  fait  qu'il  ne  Ta*ait  consults — £tienne.  He  has 
never  done  anything  without  having  cojisiUted  m^.  lis  ne  voxdurent 
point  le  quitter  ^'ila  ne  VeusseiU  tir^  de  la  Bussie. — S^^r.  They 
would  not  quit  him  withoui  having  drawn  him  out  of  Bussia.  Latin: 
Non  possnnt  .  .  .  fortunes  amittere  ut  non  plures  secum  in 
eandem  calamitatem  trahant. — Cic.  Manil.  7.  Deesse  mihi  nolui 
quin  te  admoverem. — Cic.  Fara.  6.  12. 

These  sentences^  especially  those  with  avant  que — ne  (hefore)  or 
jmmCdL  ce  que  (until),  may  be  conceived  in  a  temporal  sense;  and 
with  d  mains  que — ne  (unless),  in  a  conditional  sense.  Sans  que  may 
represent  most  of  them. 

Cf.  Je  ne  vous  auitte  point,  Seigneur,  que  mon  amour  n^ait  obtena 
ce  point. — Comeille.  I  shall  not  leave  you,  sire,  until  my  love  has 
obtained  this  point.  Et  son  glaive  au  fonrreau  ne  sera  pas  remis 
^'il  n^ait  extermin^  ses  demiers  ennemis. — Ponsard.  Je  n'irai 
point  \k  que  tout  ne  soit  pr6t. — Acad.  I  shall  not  go  there  unless  aU 
ts  ready.    Je  ne  sors  pas  d'ici  qu'on  ne  m'en  chasse. — Begnard. 

(4.)  Sentences  introduced  by  sans  que  (without,  unless) 

have  the  subjunctive. 

Sanjuinais  combattit  Tordre  du  jour  sans  que  la  discussion  fiU  re- 
prise.— Mignet,  Sanjuinais  combated  the  order  of  the  day,  without 
the  discussion  being  resumed.  Elle  ne  voyait  aucun  6tre  souffrant  sans 
que  son  visage  n^exprimdt  la  peine  qu*elle  en  ressentait. — St.  Pierre. 

(8.)  The  subjunctive  in  sentences  of  purpose  (final  sen- 
tences). Digitized  by  CiOOgle 
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181.  The  subjunctive  stands  without  exception  in  final 

relations,  as  the  Latin  with  ut,  quo.     The   introductory 

particle  is  que  (that,  in  order  that),  generally  accompanied 

by  afin  or  pour.     It  may  refer  to  a  correlative  expressed 

or  implied,  as  in  sentences  of  result  (consecutive  sentences). 

(See  above.) 

Le  livre  est  toujoure  sur  le  bureau  afin  qu^on  puisse  le  consulter. — 
Acad.  The  book  always  lies  at  hand  that  one  may  consult  it. 
Pour^'une  innovation  8oit  paciiique,  il  faut  qu'elle  ne  soit  pas  con- 
testae. — Mignet.  That  an  innovation  may  be  peaceful,  it  must  not 
be  contested.  Donnez-moi  un  lit  ou  une  botte  de  paille,  que  je  puisse 
dormir. — M^im^e.  Give  me  a  bed  or  a  bunch  of  straw  that  I  Tnay 
sleep. 

IV.  The  subjunctive  in  adjective  sentences. 

182.  The  introductory  particles  are  relatives  and  relative 
adverbs.  The  mood  is  subjunctive,  as  in  Latin,  and  for 
the  reason  that  purpose  is  involved.  The  indirect  dis- 
course (oratio  obliqua)  is  of  course  not  included  here,  as 
such  sentences  have  the  same  mood  in  French  as  the 
direct. 

(1.)  The  introductory  verb,  noun,  or  adjective  generally 

implies  wish,  command,  purpose,  or  may  be  an  imperative 

or  infinitive  with  pour. 

Pomp^  aspirait  k  des  honneurs  aui  le  distinguassent  de  tous  les 
capitaines  de  son  temps. — Vertot.  Pompey  aspired  to  honors  whick 
should  distinquish  him  from  all  the  generals  of  his  age.  Jc  voudrais 
inventir  quelque  petit  cadeau  qui  coutdt  pen  d' argent,  etc. — H^nard. 
I  should  like  to  devise  some  little  entertainment  which  should  cost 
little.  Jieprends  les  sentiments  qui  soient  digncs  de  toi. — Regnard, 
Qui,  pour  vous  faire  un  choix  o6  vous  puissiez  souscrire. — ^£icine. 
Latin:  Serit  arborcs  qv/E  alteri  sseculo  prosint. — Cic.  Tusc.  1.  14. 
The  relation  may  often  be  rendered  by  to  with  the  infinitive. 

(2.)  Superlatives,  superlative  adjectives,  and  numerals 

with  a  superlative  sense,  require  the  subjunctive  with  ^le 

or  qui. 

Le  meilUur  usage  ^'on  puisse  faire  de  son  esprit  est  de  8*en  d^fier. 
— F^nelon.  The  best  use  one  can  make  of  one's  mind  is  to  distrust 
it.  L'hommc  es>t  le  seul  des  animaux  qui  soit  oblige  de  se  vdtir. — 
St.  Pierre.  N<$ron  est  le  premier  empereur  qui  ait  pers^cut^  P^glise. 
— BosBUCt.     So  after  sculj  unique,  premier,  dernier. 

o 
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The  indicative  occurs  after  these  expressions  when  the 
speaker  undertakes  the  responsibility,  or  guarantees  ilie 
fact. 

(T^tait  la  plus  intr^ide  menteuse  que  fai  connue. — Marivaiix. 
She  was  the  ooldest  liar  that  I  knew.  Ceat  le  moindre  secret  ^u'il 
pouvail  nous  apprendre. — Kacine.  Et  serez-voua  le  setd  que  vous 
n'oserez  croire  ? — Racine. 

The  subjunctive  occurs  after  p«* :  II  y  a  peu  de  rois  nui  m4'hetU 
chercher  la  veritable  gloire. — Fenelon,  There  are  few  kings  that 
know  how  to  pursue  true  glory.  II  est  peu  d'hommes  qui  sackent 
v^ritablement  aimer. — De  Stael.  Cf.  Perpauci  equites  qui  equos 
seeum  eduxUaenty  inventi  sunt. — Liv.  41.  3. 

(3.)  After  a  negative  principal  sentence  containing  per- 
Sonne,  Hen,  aucun,  nut  or  ne  {pas,  point)  with  following 
de;  or  un  before  a  substantive,  or  a  substantive  without  an 
article. 

II  n'y  a  peraonne  qui,  en  pareil  cas,  ne  nigligedt  un  int^r^  si  im- 
portant.— Voltaire.  There  is  no  one  who,  in  simijar  circumstances, 
voidd  not  neglect  so  important  an  interest.  Je  n'ai  employ^  aucune 
fiction  qui  ne  soit  une  image  sensible  de  la  v^rit^. — Voltaire.  I 
have  used  no  fiction  that  is  not  an  obvious  image  of  the  truth.  Je 
n*ai  point  encore  rencontr^  d'homme  qui  n^edt  6i4  tromp^,  etc. — Cha- 
teaubriand. I  have  hitherto  met  no  man  who  had  not  been  de- 
ceived, etc.  La  soci^t^  n'^tait  point  encore  une  arhie  oh  Ton  se  mcjmrdt 
avec  une  defiance  d^guis^  en  politesse. — Charafort.  Latin :  Nemo 
est  orator  qui  se  Demosthenis  similem  esse  nolit, — Cic.  Opt.  Gren.  2.  6. 

The  subjunctive  is  used  after  ne—que  (only)  also:  Je  ne  vois  que 
nous  deux  qui  ftoijons  raisonnables. — D'Harleville.  I  see  but  us  two 
who  are  reasonable. 

The  indicative  is  rarely  found  in  these  relations :  Je  ne  suis  pas 
un  orphclin  qui  n'eut  jamais  connaissance  de  ses  parents. — Boniface. 

I  am  not  an  orphan  who  never  had  any  knowledge  of  his  parents. 

II  n'y  a  jnmaui  eu  que  Mademoiselle  de  Sangeron  i.  qui  madame  la 

5rin<,*osse  a  parU. — Fenelon.  There  has  never  been  any  one  but 
_  I  lllo.  de  Sangeron  to  whom  the  princess  hag  »poken.  II  n'y  eut 
q  e  nioi  qui  esp^rai  la  victoire. — I^nelon.  There  was  no  one  but 
myself  who  hoped  for  victory. 

(4 )  After  interrogative  principal  sentences  the  sub- 
junctive is  used. 

Que  reate-t-il  encore  qui  puMse  vous  aegager  de  I'ob^issance  ? — 
Ponsard.  What  is  there  still  that  can  relieve  you  from  obedience? 
Quelle  eM  la  porte  qu'il  n^ait  pas  flechie  par  sa  perseverance? — Fene- 
lon. What  door  is  there  that  he  has  not  bent  by  his  perseverance  ? 
A  quoi  srrt  d'avoir  nn  roi  qui  mche  bien  gouvcrner  en  paix?— Fdue- 
lon.     Latin:  Quis  est,  qui  utilia  fuf/iatf — Cic  Ufi".  3.  28jOOq1c 
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(5.)  After  conditional  or  concessive  principal  sentences 
the  subjunctive  is  used. 

C7est  inutile  .  .  .  «i  je  trouve  k  Madrid  des  Franfaisos  qui 
veuiUent  bien  m'aimcr  un  peu.— Dumas.  Tis  a  useless  matter  if  I 
find  at  Madrid  French  women  who  are  kind  enough  to  like  me  a 
little.  S'il  vovs  faiU  un  couteau,  doni  la  irempe  soil  bonne. — Pon- 
sard.  Quel  que  fui  le  norabre  d'invitations  quipM  lui  arriver.-— Mde. 
(Tuizot.  Whatever  number  of  invitations  might  reach  him.  Latin; 
Si  quis  est  talis  qui  me  accuMtj  non  est  ista  mea  culpa.— Cic.  Cat. 

III.    USES   OF   THE   IMPERATIVE. 

183.  The  imperative  conveys  the  will  of  the  speaker 
whether  conceived  as  a  request,  admonition,  command,  per- 
mission, or  prohibition.  The  exact  relation  is  gathered 
from  the  context. 

(1.)  The  imperative  generally  demands  the  realization 
of  an  action  in  the  future.  There  is,  however,  a  second 
form  which  implies  completion. 

Ayez  ahandomiS  la  ville  quand  I'ennemi  y  entrera. — Gram.  Nat. 
Let  the  tqwn  have  been  abandoned  when  the  enemy  enters.  Ayez 
fini  votre  tAche  k  I'heure  indiqu^  ou  «€  Vayez  'point  finie,  on  ne  vous 
en  t^moignera  ni  plus  ni  moins  de  satisfat-tion.— De  Sacy.  Have 
ended  your  task  or  not  at  the  appointed  hour,  thev,  etc  Cf.  I.alin : 
At  V08  admoniti  noetris  quoque  casibus  este.—Ov.  ir.  4.  8.  51.  Jacta 
alea  esto. — Suet,  Caes.  32. 

(2.)  The  imperative  first  person  plural  generally  includes 
the  speaker  with  others. 

Ne  tardona  plus,  marchons. — Racine.     Let  us  not  delay,  lei  U8  go. 

The  first  person  is,  however,  often  used  by  the  speaker 
himself  alone. 

Tout  ^mu  que  je  suis,  rcstons  maitre  de  moi. — Delavigne.  Moved 
as  1  am,  let  me  remain  master  of  myself.  Tdckons  de  me  remettre  un 
peu. — Berquin.     Let  me  try  to  recover  a  bit. 

(3.)  The  lacking  forms  of  the  imperative  are  "supplied 
by  the  present  subjunctive.  The  indicative  present  and 
future  are  also  used  imperatively.  (See  above.")  The 
infinitive  was  also  used  imperatively  in  Old  French  as  in 
Greet 
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Va  tost,  dist-il,  ne  te  tardier. — Rom.  du  Rou. 

(4.)  The  imperatives,  va,  allons^  tenez,  voyons,  are  fre- 
quent in  conversation,  and  have  weakened  into  mere 
phrases  of  attention,  encouragement,  etc. ;  also  tiens. 

Loin  de  le  provoqiier,  va,  c*est  le  d^sarmer. — Amauld.  Far  from 
provoking  him,  wotwctwc,  it  is  disarming  him.  Voili  qui  est  fait, 
teneZf  et  selon  toutes  les  r^les  de  I'^tiquette. — Dumas.  VoyonSj 
as-tu  besoin  de  quelque  chose,  etc.  ? — Dumas.  Ld^s  «c«,  dost  thou 
want  anything  ? 

(5.)  The  imperative  sometimes  represents  a  conditional 
or  concessive  sentence. 

Avou^'le^  et  je  te  pardonne  tout. — Dumas.  Avow  itj  and  I  pardon 
thee  all. 

And  after  English  verbs  of  motion,  used  imperatively,  is  untrans- 
lated: Allez  le  ehercher.     Go  and  seek  him. 

Of  two  imperatives  connected  by  andy  usually  only  the  first  has 
the  subject  inverted :  Voyez-le  et  lui  ditea.     See  him  and  tell  him. 

RELATION  OF  SUBJECT  AND  PREDICATE. 

184.  TEfE  agreement  of  subject  and  predicate  is  liable  to 
various  fluctuations.  These  fluctuations  concern  number 
and  person,  in  which,  generally  speaking,  the  verb  agrees 
-with  the  subject.  The  predicate  may  consist  not  only  of  a 
single  verb,  but  of  a  verb-phrase  made  up  of  a  general 
idea  of  predication  (be,  seem,  etc.)  and  a  complement. 
When  there  are  several  subjects  different  in  gender,  number, 
and  person,  the  predicate  is  treated  according  to  several 
points  of  view.  There  are  therefore  to  be  considered  (1) 
the  agreement  of  the  predicate  in  the  simple  sentence  with 
one  subject,  and  (II)  the  agreement  of  the  predicate  in  the 
compound  or  contracted  sentence,  where  there  are  several 
subjects. 

I.   AGREEMENT   OF   THE   PREDICATE  WITH  A  SINGLE  SUB- 
JECT. 

185.  When  the  predicate  contains  a  verb  complete  in 
itself,  it  agrees  with  the  subject  in  number  and  person,    ole 
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L'orage  gronde. — Acad.  The  storm  growh.  Sept  heiires  wnnenL 
— Dumas,  Seven  o'clock  sounds.  Ma  fin  approche;  vous  ne  reventz 
plus  mon  visage. — Chateaubriand. 

The  imperative  exclamation  vive  (Long  live!)   occurs 

with  a  plural  subject. 

Parbleu  I  Vive  lea  gens  pleins  d'imagination ! — Regnard.  Zounds ! 
Long  live  imaginative  people.  Vive  les  jeunes  gens!  tout  est  feu, 
tout  est  gr^ce. — Bret.     The  plural  vivent  is  more  usual. 


186.  When  the  predicate  contains  a  verb  of  incomplete 
predication  (J^tre  especially)  associated  with  a  complement, 
care  must  be  taken  to  distinguish  the  cases  in  which  the 
complement  is  a  substantive  or  an  adjective. 

(1.)  A  predicate  adjective,  participle,  or  pronoun  agrees 
with  the  noun  subject  in  gender,  number,  and  case.  But 
the  adjective  may  be  indeclinable,  or  without  gender  {L  e. 
adjectives  in  e  mute^  of  common  gender,  like  habile,  maritime, 
etc.). 

La  renommfe  d'OrigSne  ^tait  rSpandu^  dans  tout  le  monde  romain. 
— Chateaubriand.  Origen's  reputation  was  spread  throuchout  t!ie 
whole  Roman  world.  Quel  est  votre  mal? — Moli^re.  What  is  yojr 
trouble  f 

Examples  of  adjectives  of  color,  without  gender:  Les  coukurs 
sont  aurore. — St.  Pierre.  The  colors  are  davm  color.  Sea  yeux 
dtaient  jaune  pdle. — Mont^mont.     His  eyes  were  pale  yellow. 

The  adjective  may  be  regarded  here  as  substantively  used.  Cf. 
Varium  et  mutahile  semper  feraina, — Virg. 

In  11  ^tait  nu-t^e  et  nu-jambes  (He  was  bareheaded  and  bare- 
legged), and  in  Les  pieds  et  les  ongles  de  la  perruche  sont  couleur 
de  chair  pdle  (Bufibn)  (The  feet  and  nails  of  the  she-parrot  are 
pale  flesh-color)^  we  have  elliptical  expressions  with  preposition 
omitted,  or  perhaps  instances  of  an  adverbial  accusative, 

(2.)  When  there  is  a  predicate  substantive,  consider 
whether  it  refers  to  a  person  or  a  thing. 

(a.)  The  personal  predicate  substantive  agrees  generally 

with  its  subject  in  gender,  number,  and  case. 

Dieu  est  le  mattre  de  I'univers. — Acad.  God  is  the  master  of  the 
universe.  La  rime  est  une  esclave  et  ne  doit  qu'ob^ir. — Boileau. 
Rhyme  is  a  slave  and  has  but  to  obey. 

Substantives  having  double  gender,  like  the  Latin 
adolcscens,  affinis,  conjux,  custos,  civis,  comes,  etc.,  are  to  be 
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coDsidered  as  agreeing  in  gender  with  their  subject.  Ex- 
pressions like  peinire,  graveur,  philosophe,  sculpieur,  geo- 
mUre^  thnoin,  may  refer  to  either  sex. 

Mademoiselle  de  Schurmann  .  .  .  ^tait  ^eintre^  musicienne, 
graveur^  sculpteur,  philosopher  g^omHre^  tlidologienne  mfirae. — Bio- 
graph.  Univ.  MUe.  de  Scnurmann  was  a  painter ^  musician,  engraver ^ 
scutptoTy  philosopher^  mathematicianf  theologian  even.  Lisette  en  est 
thnoin — jElegnard.  Lisette  is  witness  to  it.  Grammatically  consid- 
ered, they  are  masculine. 

Feminine  substantives  originally  referring  to  things  and 
applied  in  a  metaphorical  sense  to  persons,  preserve  their 
grammatical  gender  when  used  of  men.  Musical  terms 
and  instruments  are  frequently  so  used. 

TaHUj  hautertaiUey  basse-taillej  bassey  hasso-corUre,  hatUe-contrey  etc., 
darinette,  etc  Ce  chanteur  est  la  metUeure  basse-taille  de  I'op^ra. — 
Acad.  Cest  une  exeeUente  darinette. — Acad.  He  is  an  excellent 
clarionet  player  (of  a  man). 

Names  metaphorically  applied,  like  b^,  victimej  dUieeSj  etc.,  are 
similarly  used. 

Jl  &iiSla  vidime  de  la  bonne  foi. — Acad.  He  has  been  the  victim 
of  good  faith.  Notre  ami  Drolichony  qui  n*est  pas  une  bite. — Racine. 
Our  friend  Drolichon,  who  is  no  fool,  De  Rome  .  .  .  Caius  fut 
les  dMices. — Racine.  Of  Rome,  Caius  was  the  delight,  Cf.  Latin: 
Amores  ac  ddidoe  tu<B  Roscius. — Cic. 

The  original  abstract  la  dupe  is  treated  in  like  manner,  though  it 
sometimes  fails  to  agree  in  number  with  its  noun  or  pronoun. 

II  en  a  ^t^  la  dupe. — Acad.  He  has  been  the  dupe  of  it.  Nous  en 
fdmes  les  dupes. — Acad.  Les  personnes  de  bonne  foi  sont  souvent  la 
dupe  des  gens  int^ress^. — Acad.  True-heartei  persons  are  often 
duoes  of  interested  folk. 

When  temoin  stands  before  its  apposition,  it  sometimes  fails  to 
agree  with  it:  Temoin  trois  procureurs. — Racine.  Witness  three 
attorneys. 

Agreement  of  predicate  with  subject  is  sometimes  violated  in  the 
case  of  those  substantives  which  have  a  form  for  each  gender.  The 
masculine  is  often  applied  to  females  for  irony,  distinction,  or  energy 
of  expression :  Elle  devient  son  maitre  au  moment  oil,  etc. — Legouv4. 
She  becomes  his  master  the  moment  when,  etc.  Mon  maitre  en  Pales- 
tine ^tait  une  aheiHe. — Chateaubriand.  My  teacher  in  Palestine  was 
a  bee.  La  mh-e  est  le  premier  instiluteur  de  son  enfant. — St.  Pierre. 
The  mother  is  her  child's  first  instructor.  Les  petites  mattresses  sont 
de  grands  maitres  en  coquetterie. — Boiste. 

(b.)  As  the  predicate  substantive  cannot  always  change 
its  gender  or  number  to  agree  with  its  subject,  violations  of 
agreement  occur.     It  must,  however,  agree  in  case^      t 
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M.  Thiers  en  ^tait  Vdmey  V intelligence  ct  la  parole, — Lamartine. 
Thiers  was  the  soul,  the  intelligence  and  spokesman  of  it.  Les  hiSj 
les  moeure  antiques,  »ont  Vappui  de  T^tat. — Ch^nier.  Les  dilices  de 
Kome  en  devinrent  Phorreur. — Racine.  The  fawrUe  of  Rome  became 
its  horror.  Cf.  Latin :  Captivi  militum  proeda  fuerunt. — Li  v.  21.  15. 
Omnia  Cassar  erat. — Lucan.  3.  108. 

187.  (c.)  When  il  or  ce  staDds  as  grammatical  subject  to 
the  sentence,  agreement  in  case  only  is  necessary.  The  fol- 
lowing rules  apply  to  the  verb. 

(1.)  The  verb  must  always  agree  with  the  grammatical 

subject  iL 

Selon  lui,  il  est  dcs  oiseaux  chastes  qni  se  reproduisent  sans  s'umr. 
— Chateaubriand.  According  to  him,  there  are  chaste  birds  which 
propagate  their  species  without  union. 

(2.)  When  ce  is  grammatical  subject,  the  verb  either 
agrees  with  it,  or  with  the  predicate  noun  or  pronoun. 

(a.)  When  a  noun  or  demonstrative  pronoun  with  following  ad- 
jective clause  stands  in  the  predicate,  the  verb  agrees  by  attraction 
with  the  predicate  noun  or  pronoan. 

Ce  ne  furerU  plus  les  soldais  de  la  r^publique,  etc — Montesquiea. 

It  was  no  longer  the  soldiers  of  the  republic,  etc.     Les  chevaux  de 

Hollande  sont  bons  pour  le  carroese,  et  ce  soni  ceux  dont  on  se  sert, 

etc. — Buffon.    The  Dutch  horses  are  good  carriage-horses^  and  U  is 

*lAev*that  are  used,  etc 

But  the  verb  is  also  found  in  agreement  with  ce,  Cf .  Cfe  n'HaU  que 
festins  et  bals  with  Ce  n^Haient  que,  etc. — Acad.  It  was  naught  but 
feasts  and  balls,     ^'estroe  pas  1^  les  ertfants  des  proph^es? — Volnev. 

(b.)  When  the  predicate  is  one  of  the  following  personal  pro- 
nouns, moiy  ioiy  luiy  nous,  voue,  the  verb  agrees  with  ce.  The  verb  is 
in  the  plural  when  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person  plural  follows : 
c^est  moiy  loi,  vous,  nouSy  but  ce  sotU  euz,  dies. 

In  Old  French,  the  verb  could  even  stand  in  the  first  and  second 
person :  Ce  suis-jcy  (^6stez  vous,  etc  Cest  moi  qui  suis  Guillot. — La 
Fontaine.  Est-ce  nous  (^ui  avons  fait  ccla? — ^Acad.  i^esi  eux  qui 
ont  bAti  ce  superbe  labynnthe. — Bossuet.  Le  mois  proohain  ce  sera 
moi. — Hugo.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  Ce  sont  eux  qui  ont  fait  cela 
(Acad).    The  latter,  however,  is  the  rule. 

188.  (d.)  When  collective  nouns  and  personal  and  rela- 
tive pronouns  are  subjects  of  the  sentence,  regard  must  be 
had  to  their  sense  or  contents  apart  from  the  grammatical 
form. 

(1.)  A  collective  noun  in  the  singular  takes  the  verb  in 
the  plural  when  the  items  or  individuals  composing  it  are 
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emphasized.    A  geaitive  plural  usually  follows  the  subject 
in  such  cases. 

Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  nouns  like  armee^  flotte,  nation, 
peuple,  compagnie,  foret,  in  which  a  definite,  determinate 
totality  is  present  to  the  apprehension  of  the  writer  or 
speaker.  In  Old  French  and  in  Latin,  the  plural  very 
generally  followed  these  nouns. 

Une/<mZ«  de  citoyens  rum^s  remplissaient  les  rues  de  Stockholm. — 
Voltaire.  A  crowd  of  ruined  citizens  filled  the  streets  of  Stockholm. 
Une  troupe  de  soldals  s'aperpLrent  que,  etc. — Voltaire.  A  troop  of 
soldiers  perceivedj  etc  Un  miUier  d'^p^  .  .  .  sortirent  des  four- 
reaux. — Dumas.  A  thousand  swords  sprang  from  the  scabbards.  La 
plupart  ne  r^ussiraient  pas. — C'hamfon. 

Even  when  the  collective  has  a  genitive  plural  depending  on  it, 
the  singular  is  sometimes  found:  Lne  troupe  de  marUagnards  (crasa 
la  maison  de  Bourgoque. — Domergne.  A  troop  of  mountaineers 
crushed  Bourgoque's  house.  Un  grand  nombre  d'hommes  ne  donne 
jamais  son  assentlment  complet  k  toutes  les  opinions  d'un  seul. — 
De  Stael. 

In  the  progress  of  composition  or  conversation,  it  is  usual  to  refer 
to  collectives  of  every  sort  by  plural  forms :  Que  ferai-je  h,  ce  peuplef 
bient^k  Us  me  lapideront. — Bible.  Le  peuple  aecourait  cu  foule 
Nous  demandftmes  la  cause  de  leur  empressement. — 
F^nelon.  The  people  ran  up  in  crowds.  We  asked  the  cause  of 
their  excitement. 

After  plus  cf  m»,  the  singular  verb  is  used :  Plus  d'une  P^n^lope 
honora  son  pays. — Boileau.  More  than  one  Penelope  honored  her 
country. 

After  other  numeral  expressions,  such  as  plus  de  deux^  cent, 
etc.,  the  plural  is  used,  as  in  I^tin:  Plus  mille  capti. — Liv.  24.  41. 

Examples  are  found  in  which  plus  (Pun  is  referred  to  by  a  plural : 
Nous  avons  plus  d'une  pih-e  qui,  ^tant  corrig^es  pourraient  aller  d.  la 
post^rit^. — Voltaire.  We  have  more  than  one  work  which,  cor- 
rected, might  be  transmitted  to  posterity. 

The  reason  for  the  use  of  the  singular  seems  to  lie  in  the  attraction 
of  the  verb  by  the  numeraL 

(2.)  The  pronouns  noiid,  vous,  on,  may  imply  one,  or  more 
than  one.  A  substantive,  adjective,  or  participle  agrees  in 
gender  and  number  accordingly. 

Nous  sommes  toujours  voire  bonne  amie. — Dumas.  "  We  are  alwavs 
your  good  /ri«)id,"  says  a  queen.  Vous  Hes  matlre. — Acad.  You 
are  the  master.  Songez  bien  dans  quel  rang  rous  Hes  Hevfe. — 
Racine.  Quand  on  est  mariM,  on  n^est  pas  toujours  mnttrrHse 
de  ses  actions. — Noiil  et  C'hapsal.  When  a  woman  is  married, 
Bhe  is  not  always  misb-ess  of  her  motions.    Quand  on  est  jeunes. 
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riches  et  jolies  comme  youb,  mesdames,  on  n'est  pas  r^duites  it 
I'artifice. — Diderot.  When  one  i&  young,  rich,  and  pretty,  like  you, 
ladies,  one  is  not  reduced  to  artifice. 

(3.)  In  relative  sentences  introcluced  by  qui,  the  verb 
agrees  in  number  and  person  with  the  relative ;  the  rela- 
tive, in  gender,  number,  and  person,  with  its  antecedent 

C^est  moi  seul  qui  suis  coupable. — Marmontel.  It  is  /  only  who 
am  guilty.  Cest  vous  qui  le  premier  arez  rompu  nos  fers. — Voltaire. 
It  is  you  who  have  first  broken  our  fetters.  Nous  sommes  des  re- 
ligieux  de  St.  Bernard  qui  voyageons  pour  nos  affaires. — FAielon. 
Tf  c  are  monks  of  St.  Bernard  who  are  journeying  on  our  busine». 
Cf.  Latin :  Ego  idem  sum  qui  et  infans  fui  et  puer  et  adolescens. — 
Sen.  Ep.  121. 

If  a  predicate  substantive  or  adjective  substantively  used 

intervene  between  the  sentences,  the  verb  in  the  following 

sentence  may  agree  with  it. 

Je  suis  Vhomme  ^t  accoucha  d'un  oeuf. — Voltaire.  Tu  ^tais  le  seul 
qui  pt"r  me  d^ommager,  etc. — Montesquieu.  Thou  wast  the  otUy 
one  that  could  indemnify  me. 

II.    AGREEMENT   OP  THE    PREDICATE  WITH  A  COMPOUND 
SUBJEC^T. 

In  Number. 

189.  The  following  rules  concern  different  subjects  in 
the  singular  connected  with  the  same  verb : 

(1.)  The  predicate  takes  the  plural  when  two  or  more 

subjects  are  conceived  as  separate  individuals. 

La  vertu  et  V ambition  sont  incompatibles. — St.  Pierre.  Virtue  and 
ambition  are  incompatible.  Virgiie^  Varius,  PoUion^  Hora4»^  TibuUe, 
^taieut  amis. — Voltaire.  Virgil,  Varius,  Pollio,  Uorace,  Tibullus, 
were  friends.  Cf.  Latin:  Pompeius,  Lentulus,  Scipio,  foede  perie- 
runt.— Cic.  Fam.  9.  18. 

Infinitives  used  as  subjects  may  be  regarded  in  the  same 

manner. 

Vivre  et  jouir  seront  Facte  perp^tuel  de  la  puissance. — Kousseau. 
To  live  and  enjoy  will  be  the  perpetual  act  of  power. 

A  double  point  of  view  is  allowed  when  the  subjects  are 
connected  by  on  or  ni.  The  plural  is  used  if  the  words 
connected  are  taken  together;  the  singular,  if  uidividually 
regarded.  Digitized  by  (.        ^ 
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(a.)  Le  temps  ou  la  mort  sont  noe  remMes. — Rousseau.  Time  or 
death  are  our  remedies.  Ni  I'or  ni  la  grandeur  ne  nous  rendent 
heureux. — La  Fontaine.  Neither  gold  nor  greatness  render  us 
happy.  Of.  Latin :  Si  quid  Socrates  aut  Aristippus  contra  moreia 
fecerint.— Cic.  Off.  1.  41. 

The  plural  is  always  used  if  the  subjects  are  of  different  persons. 

Mon  £r6re  ou  moi  ferons  la  r^ponse  k  cette  lettre. — AomI.  My 
brother  or  I  will  answer  this  letter.  Cf.  Latin :  Hsec  si  neque  ego 
neaue  tu  fecimus. — Ter.  Andr.  1.  2.  23. 

(o.)  Le  bien  ou  le  mal  se  moissontie  Selon  qu*on  s6me  ou  le  mal 
ou  le  bien. — Lamotte.  (rood  or  evil  is  harvested  according  as  we 
BOW  evil  or  good.  Ni  son  coeur  ni  le  mien  ne  petU  6tre  perfide. — 
Voltaire.  Neither  his  heart  nor  mine  can  be  perfidious.  Of.  l^atin : 
Si  Cfficus  aut  Minos  diceret.— Cic.  Offi  1.  28.  97.  The  latter  rule  (b) 
is  the  most  usual. 

The  possibility  of  a  double  view  is  apparent  even  in 

the  subjects  run  et  ratUre,  ni  run  ni  r autre. 

L'un  et  Fautre  H  ces  mots  out  lev 4  le  poignard. — Voltaire.  Bothy 
at  these  words,  lifted  their  daggers.  Ni  Tun  ni  Tautre  n'orU  eu  la 
moindre  part  au  grand  changement  qui  va  se  faire. — Voltaire. 
Neither  Aoc?  the  least  share  in  the  great  change  that  is  going  to 
be  made.  Cf.  Emilie  et  C^sar,  I'un  et  Tautre  me  ghie, — cSmeille. 
Ni  Pane  ni  Tautre  mani^e  n^est  41^ante. — Voltaire.  Neither  man- 
ner 18  elegant. 

When  conjunctions  like  aussi  bien  que  (as  well  as),  comme 

(like),  de  jnhne  que,  ainsi  que  (as  well  as),  or  the  preposition 

aveCy  connect  other  words  with  a  subject,  the  verb  generally 

agrees  with  the  subject  next  to  it.     Deviations  occur. 

Louis  XIV.,  comme  Napol^n,  .  .  .  substituh'erU  I'ordre  H  la 
liberty. — Chateaubriand.     Louis  XIV.,  like  Napoleon,  put  order  in 

Slace  of  freedom.  Bacchus,  ainsi  qu'  Hercule,  etaient  reconnus  pour 
emi-dieux. — Voltaire.  Both  Bacchus  and  Hercules  were  recognized 
as  demigods.  Le  comte  Piper,  avec  quelques  officiers  .  .  Haient 
Bortis  de  ce  camp. — Voltaire.  Cf.  Latin:  Ipse  dux  cirni  aliquot 
principibus  capiuntur. — Li  v.  21.  60.  This  construction  is  not  allowed 
in  English. 

190.  (2.)  The  predicate  takes  the  singular  when  the 
totality,  not  the  individuals  comprising  it,  is  emphasized. 

(a.)  When  the  subjects  are  synonymous,  hence  represent 
but  one  fundamental  idea  from  various  points  of  view. 

Son  courage,  son  intrepidity  eionne  les  plus  braves. — BomergTie. 
His  courage,  his  intrepidity  astonishes  the  boldest.    Cf.  I^atin :  So<'ietas 

hominnm  et  communitas  evertatur  necesse  est. — Cic.  Off.  3.  5.  22. 

o 
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(b.)  When  the  subject  represents  a  series  or  climax,  in 

which  the  verb  agrees  with  the  last  as  the  pre-eminent  one. 

Louis,  son  fils,  VEurope^  est  dans  nos  mains. — Voltaire.  Louis,  his 
son,  Europe^  is  in  our  hands.  Hn  seul  mot,  un  soupir,  un  coup  (Tceil, 
vous  trahii. — Voltaire.  A  single  word,  a  sigh,  a  glance^  betrays  you. 
Cf.  Latin :  Aetas  et  forma  et  super  omnia  Romanum  nomen  te  lero- 
ciorem/(u^. — Li  v.  31.  18. 

(c.)  When  the  subjects  are  summed  up  before  the  verb 

by  such  words  as  chacun,  nul,  aucun,  personne,  touty  rieuy 

even  plural  words  may  precede  them  without  affecting  the 

verb. 

Facteurs,  associ^  chacun  lui  fvi  fiddle. — La  Fontaine.  Hommes, 
dieux,  animaux,  tout  y  /ait  quelque  r61e. — La  Fontaine.  Men,  gods, 
animals,  everyUUngj  plays  some  part  in  it. 

(d.)  When  the  verb  begins  the  sentence,  it  may  agree 
with  the  subject  next  following  as  the  most  emphatic. 
Plurals  may  also  follow  here  without  affecting  the  verb. 

Tomhe  Argos  et  ces  murs. — Lemercier.  Fall  Argos  and  its  walls. 
Qu'  importe  sa  pitii,  sa  joie  et  sa  vengeance  ? — Voltaire.  What  matters 
his  pity,  his  joy,  and  his  vengeance?  Cf.  Latin:  Oonvicta  est  Messa- 
lina  et  Silius.— Tac.  Ann.  12. 12. 

The  plural  is  also  often  found  here:  Vous  pouvez  m'expliquer 
d*o(i  vientient  cette  crainte,  cet  efiroi  ? — Dumas.  You  can  explain  to 
me  whence  come  that  fear,  that  terror.  ViverU  la  Champagne  et  la 
Bourgogne  pour  les  bons  vins. — Acad. 

(e.)  Sometimes  the  singular  appears  through  carelessness; 
sometimes  the  predicate  agrees  with  the  last  only,  especially 
where  there  is  a  contrast. 

Le  bien  et  le  mat  est  en  ses  mains. — T^  Bruy5re.  Good  and  evil  is 
in  his  hands.  La  grandeur  et  la  simplicity  de  cett€  id^  ^leva  mon 
ame. — Thomas.  The  greatness  and  simplicity  of  this  idea  elevated  my 
soul. 

The  Old  French  is  far  freer  and  more  careless  here ;  the  Latin 
also:  Orgetorigifi  filia  et  unus  e  filiis  eaptus  est, — Cees. 9.  1.  26.  Cur 
Lysias  et  Uesperides  amatusf — Cic.  Brut.  17. 

In  Person. 

191.  The  following  rules  concern  the  person  of  the  verb : 

fl.)  When  the  subjects  are  in  the  same  person,  the  verb 
agrees  with  thora  in  the  plural. 

(2.)  When  the  speaker  himself  with  other  persons  stands 
as  subiect  to  the  verb,  the  verb  is  in  the  first  person  nluraL 
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Albert  et  moi  eommea  tomb^  d'accord. — Moliere.  Albert  and  I 
kcbve  agreed. 

The  different  persons  are  frequently,  not  necessarily, 
summed  up  by  nous. 

Nous  et  moi,  nous  sommea  contents  de  notre  rort. — Acad.  You  and 
I  ore  content  with  our  lot.  I^tin:  Ego  et  yon  scimus. — Ilor.  Art. 
272.     Note:  Et  ego  et  Cicero  meua  Jlayitabit, — Cic  Att.  4.  17.  3. 

(3.)  Where  the  second  and  third  persons  are  associated, 
the  verb  is  in  the  second  person  plural. 

Vous  et  lea  miens  avez  m^rit^  pis. — La  Fontaine.  You  and  mine 
have  merited  worse.  II  faut  que  toi  et  ceux  qui  sont  ici,  fassiex  ies 
m^mes  serments. — Vertot. 

Voxts  frequently  sums  up  the  various  persons  here :  Vous  et  lui, 
wms  savez  la  chose.— Buffier.  You  and  he  know  the  matter.  Latin : 
Si  tu  et  TuUia  voUtis,^Cic.  Fam.  14.  5. 

In  Gender. 

192.  Gender  of  the  predicate  adjective  or  participle. 

(L)  When  the  subjects  have  the  same  gender,  the  adjec- 
tive, etc.,  agrees. 

La  science  et  la  nUdeeine  sont  bonnes, — Rousseau.  Science  and 
medicine  nre  good, 

(2.)  When  the  subjects  are  of  different  genders,  whether 
persons  or  things,  the  adjective,  etc.,  is  in  the  masculine 
plural. 

Paulet  Virginie  ^talent  ignoranis. — St.  Pierre.  Paul  and  Virginia 
were  ignorant,  he  mJhrite  et  la  vertu  sont  estimls, — Noel  et  Chapsal. 
Merit  and  virtue  are  esteemed. 

The  same  rule  holds  good  of  a  pronoun  referring  to 

antecedents  of  different  genders. 

Les  boeufe  (masc)  et  les  brebis  (fem.)  venaient  en  foule  .  .  . 
Us  ne  pouvaient  trouver,  etc. — F^nelon.  Cf.  Latin:  Tanaquil  et 
Lucumo    .    .    .    urbem  ingressi  sutU, — Liv.  1.  34. 

(3.)  The  adjective  sometimes  agrees  with  the  subject 
nearest  to  it,  or  most  important. 

Le  fer,  le  bandeau,  laflamme  est  toute  prSte — Racine.  Ce  duvet  ou 
ce?  soies  sont  tr^serrees. — Buffon.  This  dovm  or  these  silky  fibres  are 
rery  close,  Cf.  Latin :  Populi  provincifieque  liberaUB  sunt. — Cic.  l*hil. 
5.4.12.  r^  T 
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CHAPTER  II, 

EXPANSION  OF  THE  SIMPLE   SENTENCE.      ADYERBIAIi 
MODIFIEBS. 

193.  The  verb  is  more  narrowly  defined  by  adverbial 
modifiers  through  which  its  action  is  restricted  as  to  space, 
timey  ground  or  reaaon,  and  manner.  These  elements  of 
amplification  and  expansion  find  expression  in  the  cases,  in 
preposUioruil  phrases^  participles,  and  adverbs.  As  amplify- 
ing and  expanding  elements,  such  modifiers  belong  not  only 
to  the  verb,  but  also  to  other  predicative  and  attributive 
relations  more  or  less  intimately  conaected  with  tlie  verb. 

The  expansion  of  the  simple  sentence  will  involve  (A) 
the  analysis  of  the  cases,  (B)  of  the  preposidoiis,  ^C)  of  the 
participles,  and  (D)  of  the  adverbs. 

A.— THE  CASES. 

194.  The  cases,  among  which  are  reckoned  the  oblique 
cases  governed  by  the  prepositions  de  and  d,  arise  from  the 
fundamental  notion  of  space.  They  determine  the  Where? 
Whither  ?  Whence  ?  Their  transfer  to  the  sphere  of  time, 
cause,  and  manner,  remains  true  to  this  ^ndameutal 
notion. 

The  cases  in  adverbial  relations  are  the  accusative, 
genitive,  and  dative;  the  nominative  and  vocative  stand 
outside  of  these  relations.  The  French  has  abandoned  the 
Latin  ablative.  It  is  now  represented,  partly  by  the  genitive 
and  dative,  partly  by  the  accusative  (accusative  absolute). 
The  French  genitive  and  dative  go  beyond  the  use  of  the 
corresponding  Latin  cases.  They  have  their  own  i  mmediate 
office  as  genitive  and  dative,  while  also  representing  certain 
relations  which  in  Latin  were  expressed  by  de  and  ad. 

Cf.  Pare  de  vostris  bonis,  alter  de  duobus,  literas  dare  (ul  oliquem, 
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I.  THE  NOMINATIVE  AND  VOCATIVE. 

195.  The  nominative  is  the  case  of  the  subject,  and 
stands  as  predicate  afler  verbs  of  being,  becoming,  and  the 
passive  of  transitive  verbs. 

196.  The  vocative  is  not  now  distinguished  in  form  from 
the  nominative,  though  in  Old  French,  under  the  influence 
of  the  Latin  second  declension,  it  often  lost  the  inflectional  s. 
As  a  case,  it  stands  without  the  sentence,  or  represents  a 
sentence  in  and  by  itself.  It  may,  therefore,  be  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  ellipsis. 

(1.)  The  vocative  is  used  in  invocation  and  address.  In 
polite  and  intimate  conversation,  it  is  usual  to  prefix  the 
possessive  adjective  pronoun  of  the  first  person. 

Bon  jour,  mon  oncle. — Scribe.  Good  morning,  uncle.  Venez,  mes 
enflEUits. — Berquin,  Come,  children.  Even  with  adjectives  used 
substantively :  Merci,  mon  vieux. — Dumas.  Thanks,  my  old  fellow. 
Hence,  the  compounds  monseigneur,  monsieur,  modame,  mademoi- 
selle. Among  the  lower  classes,  notre  is  sometimes  familiarly  pre- 
fixed :  Bien,  rtotre  h6te,  merei ! — Dumas.    Qui,  notre  maitre. — Dumas. 

In  common  life,  the  definite  article  is  prefixed :  Boii  jour,  Thdtesse. 
— Jaufiret.  Good  morning,  hostess.  Merci,  Tami. — Dumas.  Parlez 
pour  vous,  la  dud^e. — Delavigne.    Speak  for  yourself,  duenna. 

Politeness  requires  monsieur y  madame,  etc.,  after  a  simple  yes  or  no: 
Qui,  madame,  etc. ;  also,  in  speaking  to  other  persons  of  their  rela- 
tions :  Madame  votre  m4re,  etc. 

(2.)  The  invocation  may  assume  the  character  of  a 
simple  address,  a  cry  for  help,  or  an  exclamation. 

Holi!  quelqu'un! — Voltaire.  HolM  qui  m'appelle? — Dumas. 
Cf.  Ijatin :  Pro  sancte  Juppiter  I  O  dii  boni  I  etc  Such  exclama- 
tions as  mon  dieu  /  dieux  /  etc.,  belong  here. 

The  exclamation  sometimes  assumes  the  character  of  a  complaint : 
O  temps  I  O  mceurs  I    Cf,  O  tempora  I  O  mores  I 

(3.)  The  exclamation  may  contain  a  judgment 

O  traltre !  6  bourreau  d'homme  I — Molidre.  O  traitor/  hangman/ 
Flatteurl  malheureux!  etc. 

(4.)  In  other  exclamations,  there  is  a  sort  of  judgment 

without  a  copula. 

O  momenta  pleins  de  charmes  / — Ducis.  O  moments  full  of  delight  / 
The  Latin  employed  other  cases  elliptically :  Popidum  vero  prcF^a- 
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rum  /— Cic  Att.  13.  14.    Hei  miaero  mihi  I— Ter.  Heant  2.  2. 6.    Cf, 
German :  achf  tcf A,  pfui,  with  different  cases. 

II.  THE  ACCUSATIVE. 

(1.)  The  accusative  of  attainment,  space,  etc. 

197.  The  accusative  is  the  case  of  attainment,  and  rests 
upon  the  fundamental  idea  of  motion  or  direction  toward. 
With  it  are  connected  the  ideas  of  motion  through  time, 
continuance,' effect,  etc.  It  is  the  great  case  of  the  object 
after  transitive  verbs. 

In  French  there  is  no  accusative  of  place  whither  as  in 
Latin  with  names  of  towns,  islands,  etc.  The  dative  repre- 
sents this  relation.  Expressions  like  qaelque  part  (some- 
where), autre  part  (elsewhere),  etc.,  are  reminiscences  of  the 
Latin  construction. 

Pouvaifl-je  vous  conduire  mi^Zyue  partt — Delavigne.  Was  I  able 
to  take  you  anytohere  f    Cf.  Domus,  rus,  etc. 

The  accusative  of  extent  in  space  answers  to  the  ques- 
tion. How  far  ?  and  Where  ? 

Allez  tout  U  long  de  la  for6t.  Go  all  along  the  forest.  Je  oontinuai 
ma  route  .  .  .  Vespace  de  six  miUes. — Volney.  I  continued  my 
journey  the  space  of  six  miles. 

The  accusative  answering  the  question  Where  ?  is  rare. 

On  ne  le  trouva  nuUe  part. — Acad.  They  found  him  nowhere, 
Cf.  Latin :  A  te  pedem  discessi. — Cic.  Dej.  15. 

It  is  sometimes  doubtful   whether  the  accusative  with 

verbs  of  motion  is  not  rather  to  be  conceived  as  cognate 

accusative,  or  as  object  or  product  of  the  action. 

J'ai  couru  toute  la  mUe. — Acad.  I  have  run  the  whole  town,  II  va 
toujours  son  chemin. — Acad.  He  always  goes  his  own  way,  Cf. 
Latin :  Tridui  viam  proeessit. — Cos.  9.  7.  72. 

(2.)  The  accusative  of  time  how  long. 

198.  The  accusative  answers  to  the  questions,  How  long? 

When?  and  indicates  time  when  and  time  how  long. 

(a.)  Lc8  Fran9ais  travailKirent  (onfe  la  nuit. — Scribe,  The  French 
toiled  aU  night,  J'ai  M  deux  heures  a  voua  attendre. — Acad.  I  have 
been  two  hours  waiting  for  you.  ^■^^,.^^^,  ^y  GoOglc 
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The  accusative  of  time  may  sometimes  be  regarded  as  the 

object  of  the  action. 

II  a  passd  nu  ^  la  campagne. — Acad.  He  passed  the  9wmmer  in 
the  country. 

The  French  distinguishes  the  accusative  of  time  how  long 
from  the  accusative  of  the  object  by  omitting  to  make  a 
following  participle  agree  with  the  former. 

Le8  ann^^  que  j*ai  vicu. — Dumas.  The  years  during  which  I  have 
lived.  Pendant  Ics  annees  qu'  a  durS  cette  guerre. — De  Pradt.  During 
the  years  that  tliia  war  has  lasted.  Cf.  Latin :  Nestor  tertiam  jam 
cUaUm  hominum  vivebat. — Sen.  10. 

(b.)  Un  juffe,  Pan  passiy  me  prit  &  son  service. — Bacine.  A  judge, 
last  year,  took  me  into  his  service.  II  les  pr^chait  Ic  matin  et  le 
soir,  etc. — Chateaubriand.  Le  11  teptembie  nous  d^ouvrtmes  la 
terre. — S^gur.  September  11  we  discovered  land.  This  accusative 
occurs  especially  in  dates.  The  dative  also  is  used  In  idioms  of  time : 
Au  mois  d*octobre,  etc. 

(3.)  The  accusative  of  measure,  weight,  dimension. 

1 99.  The  accusative  of  measure  answers  the  questions, 
How  much  ?  How  dear?  How  often  ?  and  characterizes 
extent,  weight,  measure,  price,  etc.  Its  favorite  connection 
is  ^ith  comparatives  and  comparative  expressions. 

Qudquesjoura  apr^ ;  deux  heures  plus  tOt,  trois  partes  plus  has,  etc. 
II  est  miUe  foia  plus  bl&mable. — Acad.  lie  is  a  t/umea/nd  iim^s  more 
blameworthy. 

Especially  also  with  words  of  valuing,  buying,  selling,  playing,  etc. 
(estim^Ty  achetery  veiidre,  taxeTy  payer,  jouer,  valoir,  etc.),  for  tne  deter- 
mination of  the  price. 

Le  meurtre  d'un  Frank  est  estim^  deux  cents  sotm  (for,  etc. — Cha- 
teaubriand. The  murder  of  a  Frank  is  valued  at  two  hundred  gold 
sous.  EUe  vend  ce  secret  miUe  louis  d,  Fouch4. — Bourrienne.  She 
sells  this  secret  to  Fouch^  for  one  thousand  louis. 

Hence  the  explanation  of  adverbial  expressions  like  heaw^oupy 
pluSy  moinsy  taTU,  peUy  un  pen,  quelqv^ois,  etc.,  as  in  Latin,  aliqutdy 
ali^wintumy  plurimumy  nihily  etc.  With  adjectives  of  dimension 
(thick,  high,  broad,  long),  etc.,  the  genitive  is  used  in  French,  the 
accusative  in  earlier  Latin. 

(4.)  The  accusative  as  object 

200.  The  accusative  is  most  extensively  used  as  object ; 
it  characterizes  both  the  object  effected  or  produced  and 
the  object  affected  or  modified. 

201.  (a.)  The  object  effected  (inner  object). — ^Th^accusa- 
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tive  of  the  object  effected  may  be  regarded  as  the  simple 
result  of  energy.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  mate- 
rial out  of  which  it  is  produced  is  conceived  as  pre-existing 
or  not 

Diea  a  crM  le  eid  et  la  terre. — Acad.  €rod  created  heaven  and 
earth,  Les  hommes  mari^  forgeront  let  armes. — Mignet.  The 
married  men  will  forge  the  arms.  LAtin :  Deus  mundiwi  eodificavit. 
— Cic.  Tusc.  1.  25. 

An  accusative  of  kindred  signification  may  accompany  intransitive 
verbs,  Cf.  L^tin :  Gaudere  gaudium^  vivere  vitam,  etc.  These  ex- 
pressions are  frequent  in  Old  French.  Modem  French  prefers  a 
(causal)  {genitive:  Mars  rit  aussi  c/'wn  rire  amer, — De  Vigny.  Mars, 
too,  lauglis  a  bitter  laugh,  Mourir  d^une  mort  naturelle,  vivre  d'une 
vie  nouvelle. — Acad.     To  die  a  natural  deaths  live  a  new  life. 

So  especially  when  an  attribute  is  associated  with  a  noun.  So 
also  with  a  substantive  related  merelv  in  idea,  not  in  form,  to  the 
verb :  II  dormit  d'un  sommcU  calme. — ^Lacretelle.  He  slept  a  calm 
sleep,  Dormir  cTun  bon  aomme  must  be  distinguished  from  aormir  un 
bon  somme.  To  sleep  a  good  sleep — to  sleep  sound,  a  long  sleep.  The 
latter  is  an  accusative  of  time  equivalent  to  longtemps. 

Expressions  like  Alter  le  pasj  Wen  eonner  motf  seem  to  show  a  transi- 
tive verb,  but  add  the  result  of  the  action  in  the  accusative  after- 
ward. 

Verbs  of  breathing  and  smelling  have  an  accusative  object. 

Que  tout  respire  ici  luxe  et  magnifieence. — Duval.  Let  everything 
here  breaihe  luxury  and  splendor,  Cet  or  senir-U  le  sangf — Chateau- 
briand. Does  this  gold  sinell  of  blood  f  Cela  sent  lafleur  d'orange. 
Tliat  smells  of  orange  blossoms.  So  in  I^atin :  Spirare,  olere^  redolere 
aliquidf  though  the  object  may  be  regarded  as  a  thing  complete  in 
itselC 

202.  (b.)  Object  affected  (outer  object).     The  accusative 

of  the  object  affected  or  modified  marks  an  objept  complete 

in  itself  as  merely  influenced  by  the  verb. 

L'habit  change  les  mceurs. — Voltaire.  Dress  changes  manners, 
lis  ont  attird  sur  nous  une  guerre  inique. — Thierry.  They  have 
drawn  an  unjust  toar  upon  us. 

The  French  agrees  with  the  Latin  m  the  employment  of 

this  accusative.     Thus,  verbs   of  helping  {aider,  assister, 

seconder,  aecourir),  of  anticipation  {dcvancer,  precSder,  pre- 

venir,  excMer),  the  verbs  suivre,  imiter,  egcUer,  are  used  with 

the  accusative. 

Remark. — Verbs  may  be  united  with  different  cases  in  different 
senses :  hence  such  verbs  as  appear  with  an  accusative  object  may 
under  other  circumstances  be  combined  with  other  cases. 
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The  accusative  often  occurs  with  verbs  originally  intran- 
sitive, when  they  are  to  be  taken  in  a  partitive  or  transitive 
signification.  Such  are  accoucher,  camper,  casemer,  cesser, 
chambrer,  debucher,  dejuclier,  descendre,  echouer^  JUmer,  mon- 
ter,  nicher,  rentrer,  etc.;  and  a  large  number  of  verbs  of  the 
second  conjugation,  as  to  which  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  de- 
termine whether  they  are  originally  transitive  or  intransi- 
tive. In  many  verbal  phrases  composed  of  an  intransitive 
verb  and  an  accusative,  the  relation  is  not  clear ;  e.  g.  cou- 
rir  risque  (to  run  a  risk).  Such  phrases  are  to  be  looked 
upon  as  loose  associations  of  words  grown  together  into  a 
sort  of  verbal  unity ;  the  explanation  is  obscure. 

Many  intransitive  verbs  become  transitive  in  form  by  association 
with  a  reflexive  object ;  so,  »'a«crcr,  se  dwndincr,  se  dfvier,  s^&xyaler^ 
^^ichapper,  ti'Sclater.  seforlonper,  Bt  rire,  etc. 

Intransitive  verbs  sometimes  become  transitive  by  addition  of  a 
prefix :  CTicourir,  parcourir,  endormir,  refroidir,  etc  Cf.  Latin :  Cir- 
cumvenire,  transcendere,  etc 

203.  (c.)  Double  accusatives — apposition.  Many  verbs 
take  a  double  accusative,  one  as  predicate  to  the  other. 
The  predicate  accusative  may  be  a  substantive,  adjective, 
or  participle.  The  predicate  modifier  often  coalesces  with 
the  verb  in  a  sort  of  inseparable  combination.  The  verbs 
that  take  a  double  accusative  of  the  same  person  or  thing 
are  verbs  of  making,  conceiving,  reprosentiug,  declaring, 
choosing  (/aire,  rendre,  constittter,  declarer,  clire,  couronner, 
proclamer,  nommer,  creer,  appeler,  croire,  edimcr,  definir, 
juger,  dire,  voir,  etc.).  Cf.  the  Latin  construction.  When 
these  verbs  are  transformed  into  passives,  the  second  accu- 
sative becomes  the  predicate  nominative. 

(1.)  Substantive  predicate  accusatives. 

Sa  probity  Ta  rendu  rarhitre  de  tons  ses  voisins. — Acad.  His 
honesty  has  made  him  the  umpire  of  all  his  neighbors.  II  me  cou- 
ronna  DaTne  de  la  Beaute. — Dumas.  He  crowned  me  Queen  of  Beauty. 
Je  le  r^putais  homm^  d^honneur. — Acad.  I  reputed  him  a  man  of 
honor.  II  se  fit  capucin. — S^^jur.  A  substantive  pronoun  may  rep- 
resent the  accusative.  II  s'est  montrd  ce  qu'il  ^tait. — Nodier.  He 
has  shown  himself  what  he  was. 
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(2.)  Adjective  and  participial  accusatives. 

Cent  6v6ques  orthodoxes  h  d^larent  innocenL — ChsLteaubriand. 
A  hundred  bishops  declare  him  innocenL  Je  te  80iip9onnai8  ou 
mort  ou  dangereuseraent  blcss^. — Le  Vaillant.  I  fancied  thee  either 
dead  or  dangerously  wottnded.  The  verb  avoir  appears  sometimes : 
Avoir  la  jambe  envportee  par  im  boulet  de  canon. — Acad.  To  have 
the  leg  carried  off  by  a  l)all.  The  difference  between  the  apposition 
and  the  predicative  relation  is  that  the  participle,  etc.,  is  not  aasoci- 
ated  with  the  substantive  simply,  but  also  belongs  to  the  verb. 

In  Old  French,  as  in  Old  English,  a  "  to  "  (d)  was  often 

found  here. 

n  h,  prit  ^  fame  (^=  d,  femme;  English,  take  to  wife),  etc.  At 
present  d  is  seldom  used;  as  in  prendre  d  t^moin  (take  to  witness). 

Pour  (for,  as)  is  often  used  with  the  predicate  accusative. 

Many  verbs  are  invariably  accompanied  by  pour;  as  cKoimr^  comp' 
t^f  accepter,  tenir^  preTidrCy  repuier^  connaitre,  reconnaUre^  avoirs  etc., 
pour.  Cf.  Latin :  Habere,  putare,  ducere  pro.  Intention  and  com- 
parison are  expressed  both  by  cl  and  by  pour. 

Comme,  representing  an  abbreviated  sentence  of  com- 
parison, is  often  used. 

n  Tannon^a  hautement  comme  le  d^ensevr  de  rhumanit^. — Mich- 
elet.  He  loudly  announced  him  a«  the  champion  of  humanity.  II 
oonsid^rait  les  hnigr^s  comme  ses  instrumenU. — Mignet.  He  con- 
sidered the  refugees  as  his  tools. 

The  accusative  with  the  infinitive  often  represents  the 
simple  accusative.     Eire  is  commonly  used. 

La  France  qu'on  m'a  dit  itre  beaucoup  plus  arande  que,  etc. — 
Voltaire.  France,  which  they  told  me  was  much  larger  than,  etc 
Cf.  I^tin:  Bum  te  esse  finge  qui  sum  e?^. — Cic.  Fam.  3.  12.  Such 
undeveloped  sentences  show  that  this  accusative  was  originally  the 
representative  of  an  entire  sentence. 

(6.)  The  ftccusative  of  the  person  and  the  thing. 

204.  The  double  accusative,  one  of  the  person,  the  other 
of  the  thing,  is  unusual.  The  person  is  generally  repre- 
sented in  the  dative. 

Where  two  accusatives,  one  of  the  person,  the  other  of 
the  thing,  would  occur  with  a  transitive  verb,  the  accusa- 
tive of  the  person  is  turned  into  the  indirect  object  in  the 
dative.  ^         , 
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»  La  garde  nationale  fit  toorner  la  Ws  aux  nobles  (usaUants. — Courier. 
The  national  guard  made  the  assailing  nobles  turn  their  heads.  Je 
lui  laissai  sane  fruit  coneumer  sa  tendresse. — Racine.  I  let  her  consume 
her  tenderness  fruitlessly.  Va,  laisse  d  ma  douleur  achever  son 
ouvrage. — Ducis.  Begone,  let  my  grief  finish  its  work.  Une  certaine 
sc^ne  d'une  petite  com^die  que  je  leur  ai  vu  essayer. — Moli(ire, 

Be  particularly  careful  when  the  dependent  verb  has  itself  an 
object :  Laisee  li  ma  douleur  ackever  son  ouvrage. 

The  person  is  in  the  dative  when  a  substantive  sentence 
instead  of  the  accusative  object  follows  the  second  verb. 

Je  lui  ferai  bien  voir  d  qui  il  se  joue. — Acad.  I  will  show  Aim 
whom  he  is  playing  with.  Lui  avez-vous  fait  observer  queje  ny  cotv- 
teniais  pas  ? — Aciw.  Did  you  make  him  observe  that  I  aid  not  consent 
toitf  Even  where  the  verb  governs  a  case  other  than  the  accusative, 
the  dative  of  the  person  is  retained :  Un  sentiment  d'orgueil  lui  a 
fait  applaudir  d  Uyul  ce  qui  aplanissait  la  route  des  honneurs,  etc. — 
Mde.  Campan.  Ces  chants  firent  changer  de  visage  d  Atala.'^ 
Chateaubriand.    These  songs  made  Atala  change  countenance. 

Sometimes  the  expression  is  ambiguous ;  as  in  Je  lui  ai  vu  donner 
un  soufjlet  (both  " him  giving^*  and  " given  to  him).  In  such  cases,  le 
is  retamed  to  represent  the  object  of  the  principal  verb. 

Deviations  are  found  even  where  no  ambiguity  exists :  Je  ^  ai 
laiss^  boire  mon  vin. — Duvivier.  I  have  let  them  drink  my  trine. 
11  fallait  Tavoir  entendre  ddclamer  Mahomet. — Voltaire.  You  ought 
to  have  heard  him  repeat  Mahomet. 

A  dmible  accusative  is  allowed  when  one  of  the  two  is  the  object 
of  a  reflexive  verb :  Laisse^-/s  s'egarer  dans  la  vague  hauteur  de  ses 
conceptions.— Nodier.  Let  him  lose  himself  in  the  vague  sublimity 
of  his  GonceptioDs. 

(6.)  The  independent  accusative. 

205.  An  independent  accusative  often  accompanies  a 
verb  to  define  it  more  narrowly,  add  accompanying  cir- 
cumstances, or  describe  the  manner  of  an  action. 

II  ne  songe  h  vous  que  Irs  larmes  aux  yeux. — V.  Hugo.  He  thinks 
of  you  onlv  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  Tons  les  plus  gros  messieurs  me 
parlaient  chapeau  box. — Racine.  All  the  biggest  gentlemen  spoke  to 
me,  hois  off.     Dttes,  la  main  sur  la  conscience,  elites. — K^^ 

Be  careful  not  to  use  a  i)rcposition  [aveCj  d)  in  this  connection. 

(7.)  The  accusative  absolute. 

206.  The  accusative  absolute  represents  the  ablative  ab- 
solute in  Latin.  It  is  associated  with  a  participle  as  an 
abbreviated  sentence  of  time,  condition,  concession,  or  cause, 
though  originally  connected  with  the  accusative  of  time. 
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The  accusative  readily  took  the  place  of  the  ablative  when 
the  case  endings  disappeared ;  it  has  its  analogy  in  Greek, 
German,  Anglo-Saxon,  etc. 

Cc  devoir  accompli,  il  demandera  vos  ordres  4  genoux. — Delavigne. 
This  duty  done,  he  will  ask  your  commands  on  his  knees.  Moi  mort, 
mon  fils  est  le  l^itime  h^itier  de  men  empire. — Dumas.  I  dead. 
my  son  is  the  legitimate  heir  of  my  empire.  La  nature  t^Hant  ainsi 
soulagSe,  un  long  assoupissement  succ^a,  etc. — St.  Pierre.  Hence 
the  origin  of  the  participial  prepositions,  pendant,  excepts,  durant,  etc 

Sometimes  a  substantive,  or  form  substantively  used,  takes  the  place 
of  the  participle. 

Toi  debutant  (as  a  substantive),  chacun  te  suit  d'un  ceil  d'eflSroi. — 
Delavigne.  This  mode  of  expression  is  analogous  to  the  use  of  the 
participle,  with  etant  omitted.  Substantives  of  this  kind  exercise  a 
sort  of  verbal  force,  like  auctore,  duce,  suasorc,  etc.,  in  Latin. 

(8.)  Elliptical  accusatives.  ^ 

207.  Elliptical   accusatives  of  all   sorts  are  frequent, 

especially  in  the  language  of  common  life :    Bon  jour,  bon 

solr ;  saint,  mille  pardons, 

Merci  de  la  g^ndalogie. — Dumas.  Thanks  for  the  genealogy. 
Bonne  rHssite,  bon  vovage,  mon  ami. — Dumas.  A  happy  isme, 
pleasant  trip,  my  friend.  Vite,  un  flambeau  / — Racine.  Cf.  Latin : 
Cicero  Cassio  salutem.  Ne  mvha!  Quid  muUaf  etc  Unde  mihi 
lapidem.—llor.  Serm.  2.  7.  110. 

(9.)  Accusatives  with  particles. 

208.  The  accusative  is  often  combined  with  particles  of 
various  sorts,  especially  prepositions.  Its  connection  with 
the  "case  prepositions,"  de  and  d,  and  with  other  true 
prepositions  is  natural.  Acting  or  occasional  prepositions 
assimilate  to  the  others  in  construction. 

In  connection  with  void,  voild,  the  accusative  pronoun  object  pre- 
cedes and  is  governed  by  the  verb  {vois )  contained  in  the  combination : 
Me  voilH  grand  d'EspiIgne.— Victor  Hugo.  See,  I  am  a  grandee  of 
Spain! 

III.   THE   GENITIVE 

209.  The  genitive  represents  the  relation  WheruseF  It 
is  formed  by  the  preposition  de  and  denotes  both  whence  in 
time  and  space,  and  the  principle  and  source  of  action. 

(1.)  The  genitive  of  space.  oi„.ed  by  Google 
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210.  The  genitive  denotes  the  point  from  which  an  action 
proceeds. 

On  volt  sortir  cTt/n  enfoncement  .  .  .  un  nua^  de  vapeure.— 
Volney.  A  cloud  of  vapor  was  seen  issuing /rom  a  hollow.  Nous  reti- 
r&mes  de8  flots  le  malheureux. — St  Pierre.  We  drew  the  unfortu- 
nate from  the  waves.     11  vient  de  Marseille. — Acad. 

Hence  the  genitive  stands  after  the  particles  loin  (far),  hors  (out 
of),  en  deed  (on  this  side),  en  deld  (on  that  side),  en  dehors  (outside), 
en  (want  (in  front),  en  sus  (above). 

The  genitive  is  used  with  the  notion  of  approach,  drawing 

near  to ;  especially  with  prh,  proche,  approcher,  rapprocker, 

with  which,  as  in  Greek,  the  approach  is  made  from  some 

point  of  Y\e\Y, 

Je  m'assis  pr^  de  (near  from  ~-  close  to)  hii.  — Mde.  de  Souza. 
Les  maisons  proehes  de  la  rividre. — Acad.  En  approeharU  de  la  baie. — 
S^ur.  On  approaching  the  bay.  Approchez  cet  enfant  de  moi.— 
Acad.  Bring  the  child  to  me.  Cf.  Latin  propCy  proximuSy  ab^  etc. 
Approcher  also  has  the  accusative. 

Beginning  and  end  (from — to)  are  compared  by  means 

of  de,  followed  by  h,  jusqu'ct,  en. 

Uespace  qui  sYtend  du  fleuve  d  la  montagne. — Acad.  The  space 
extending  from  the  river  to  the  mountain.  I)e  la  cause  jusqu^d  Teffet. 
— Ponsard.  L'homme  flotte  de  sentiment  en  sentiment.— Chateau- 
briand. Man  passes /rom  feeling  to  feeling.  The  phrase  Ceci  est  de 
vous  d  moi  (from  you  to  me  =  between  us)  expresses  originally  a 
gpace  relation. 

Quantity  in  round  numbers  is  similarly  expressed. 

Us  ^taient  de  vingt  d  vingt-sept. — Acad.  The  English  uses  or: 
five  or  six,  etc. 

The  whence  relation,  or  point  of  view  from  which,  is 

sometimes  found  where  we  should  expect  where  or  whither. 

This  occurs  with  the  substantives  cdtS  and  party  as  in  German  (cf. 
aller  Orten,  linker  Hand,  etc.),  and  partly  in  Latin  (Romse,  domi, 
hnmi,  terrft.  marique,  in  which  where  is  substitute  for  whenccy  etc.). 
Cf.  Les  mines  sont  du  m^me  c6t4  (on  the  same  side)  de  la  mer  que 
le  V&uve. — De  Stael.  Voyez-vous  Londres  de  I'autre  c6t^  de  I'eau? 
— V.  Hugo.  Do  you  see  Londres  on  the  other  side  of  the  water?  De 
toutes  parts  Ton  ne  voyait  que  champs  cultiv6j. — Vohiey. 

For  whither: 

Leur  direction  naturelle  est  de  oe  c^t^. — Nodier.  Their  natural 
direction  is  this  way.    Le  vent  s'cst  toum4  du  c6t6  de  midi. — Acad. 
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The  wind  has  changed  southwards.  II  va  toujours  de  c6t4  et  cT autre, 
etc. — Acad.  The  speaker  removes  the  place  to  his  point  of  view,  or 
vice  vci'sa ;  as  often  liappens  in  German  with  the  particles  hin  and 
A<T.  A  c6tS  is  also  found :  N'allez  pas  tout  droit,  preuez  un  peu  d 
c6U  (Acad.),  where  d  c6t6  is  adverbial  for  aside. 

(a.)  The  genitive  of  deprivation. 

211.  The  genitive  with  verbs  of  depriving,  robbing,  leav- 
ing off,  doing  without,  excluding,  freeing,  recovering,  and 
many  others  of  similar  meaning,  is  connected  with  the  idea 
of  space.  The  idea  of  separation  and  distance  from  is  found 
in  them  all.  Many  verbs  compounded  with  de  and  dis  come 
undtT  this  head  :  Dcposseder,  depoudler^  depourvoir,  dentter, 
demouvoir,  priver,  eorriger^  Tnanquer,  effacer,  didinguer^  ga- 
rantir^  preserver,  sauver,  gu^rir,  respirer;  and  many  reflex- 
ive verbs  of  the  same  classes:  s^abstenir,  86  dedire,  se passer; 
and  many  adjectives  of  corresponding  meaning  like  ISger, 
libre,  orphelin,  exempt 

The  Latin  has  the  ablative.  Here  are  to  be  referred  such  expres- 
sions as,  II  s'en  faut  de  peu,  de  beaucoup  que  (little,  much  is  wanting, 
that),  etc. 

(b.)  The  genitive  after  comparatives. 

212.  The  genitive  is  used  after  comparatives  and  multi- 
plicative numerals  with  the  notion  of  separation.  It  corre- 
sponds to  the  Latin  ablative.  In  comparative  relations, 
the  use  of  the  genitive  is  restricted  to  expressions  of  quan- 
tity, but  is  represented  by  (pie  when  objects  or  qualities  are 
compared. 

Plus  de  six  mois  s'dtaient  ^.^oulds. — Michaud.  More  than  six 
months  had  pa.ssed  away.  Nous  n'^tions  pas  moins  de  cent  person- 
nes. — Acad.     We  were  not  less  than  one  hundred  persons. 

Minuit  and  midi  take  de  instead  of  que  with  compara- 
tives.    They  are  equal  to  twelve  heures. 

II  est  plus  de  midi.— St.  Pierre.  II  ^tait  alors  plus  de  minuit.— De 
Vigny.  It  was  m/>re  tJtan  midnight.  iMon  jardin  est  le  quadruple  du 
v6trc. — Acad.  Neuf  est  multiple  de  trois. — Acad.  Nine  is  the  mul- 
tiple of  three. 

In  Plus  d'd  demi  (d,  moitic)  fait  (more  than  half  done),  the  quantity 
only  Is  compared.  In  the  incorrect  plus  quJdL  demi,  the  expression 
has  a  qualitative  sense.  ^.g.,.^^,  .^  GoOglc 
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(c.)  The  genitive  of  reception,  demand,  '^^'S^S^^^^^^^J^ 
heritance.  ^^^  ''"'^'^ 

213.  Verbs  of  receiving,  taking,  experiencing,  borrowing, 
demanding,  expecting,  attaining,  and  inheriting,  take  de^ 
originally  in  the  sense  proceeding  from. 

In  Latin,  the  ablative  with  de  is  the  corresponding  construction : 
Qmerere,  discere  de  aliquo,  etc. 

Les  agrdments  qu'il  a  regva  de  la  nature, — Acad.  The  charms  that 
he  has  received  from  nature.  J*ai  emprunte  de  mon  oncle  dix  mille 
francs. — Acad.    I  borrowed  ten  thousand  francs  from  my  uncle. 

With  h^riter,  not  only  the  person  from  whom,  but  the 

thing  also  stands  in  the  genitive  (provided  both  person  and 

thing  do  not  appear  together). 

II  hdrita  de  son  onclo. — Acad.  He  inherited  frcm,  was  the  heir 
of^  his  uncle.  Cet  homme  a  hiritS  d^une  grande  fortune. — Acad. 
This  man  has  inherited  a  large  fortune.  Then :  Cest  une  maladie 
'qu*il  a  hiritie  de  son  p$re. — Acad. 

^d.)  The  genitive  of  dependence. 

214.  The  genitive  of  dependence  follows  dipendre,  re- 
lever ,  Ure  tribtUaire. 

Cdtait  une  fort  belle  terre  qui  ne  relevait  que  du  roi. — Acad. 

(2.)  The  genitive  of  time. 

215.  The  genitive  describes  the  time  or  space  of  time 

from  which  the  action  starts,  or  with  which  it  begins. 

II  y  a  trois  semaines  de  eela  (from  that,  then).— Hugo.  Je  com- 
men^ais  seulement  de  ce  jour  Ik  respirer. — Dumas.  I  began  to  breathe 
only  from  that  day. 

The  date  may  start  from  a  point  of  time,  an  action,  or 

even  a  person. 

Datant  surtout  du  ehancelier  TH^pital  la  proclamation  de  la  vraie 
liberty. — Villemain.  The  declaration  of  true  freedom  dating  Jrom 
the  ehaneellor  de  TllOpital. 

From  one  point  of  time  to  another  is  expressed  by  de — 

d,  or  en,  sometimes  depuia. 

La  nuit^u  28  au  29.— S^gur.  Nous  sommes  amis  du  soir  au  len- 
deniain. — Etieune.     We  arc  friends  from  eve  to  morrow.    Hence  such  ' 

expressions  as  De  tempe  en  temps,  de  temps  it  autre,  etc.   ^  t 
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The  genitive  sometimes  answers  the  questions,  When  f 
and  How  long?  Both  may  take  their  beginning  at  any 
time,  even  in  the  future. 

De  irh-grand  matin  nous  nous  dispers&mes. — S^gur.  We  dispersed 
very  early.  C'^tait  bien  autre  chose  de  mon  temps. — Acad.  It  was 
very  different  in  my  time.  The  expressions  de  nos  jours  (in,  et<:.)j 
du  temps,  du  vivant  (lifetime)  d'un  tel,  de  jour,  de  nuit  (by,  etc) ; 
de  prisenty  d^abord,  etc.,  belong  here.  Cf.  Latin:  De  im?rwe  Decembri 
navigare. — Cic.  So,  de  die^  de  Hocte;  otherwise,  the  simple  ablative, 
eodem  tempore. 

Time  how  long  is  represented  in  La  marquise  ne  le  quitta  pas 
d'un  instant. — Dumas.  The  marchioness  did  not  leave  him  a  moment, 
II  n'a  pas  repos^  de  toute  la  nuit, — Acad.  Messire  Jean  qui  n^avait, 
cfe  «a  vie,  connu  repos  ni  plaisir,  etc — S^^ur.  Fiddle,  ami,  de  toutes 
les  heures. — Dumas.  In  Latin,  the  ablative:  TotA  testate,  etc.  On 
me  defend,  monsieur,  de  plaider  de  ma  vie  (future). — Racine.  They 
forbid  my  pleading,  sir,  as  hng  as  I  live.  The  context  suggests  the 
translation. 

(8.)  The  genitive  of  cause.  De  and  par  iu  passive  rela- 
tions. 

216.  The  process  of  development  is  from  source  or  origin 
to  originator,  instrument,  ground,  reason,  general  motive. ' 
The  physical  genitive  becomes  merged  in  metaphorical  ap- 
plications. 

(a.)  Origin. 

EUe  ^tait  native  de  Rouen. — Acad.  Les  Francs  ^taient  origi- 
naires  de  Germanic. — Acad.  The  Franks  originated  t»,  were  origi- 
nally fromj  Germany.  So  gignor^  nascor^  etc.,  in  Latin  ( though  usu- 
ally with  reference  to  the  originator)  with  the  prepositions  de,  ez,  ahy 
or  the  simple  ablative. 

(b.)  Originator. 

Ces  vers  sont  de  Virgile. — Acad.  These  verses  are  from  Virgil, 
Virgil's.  Cette  id^  n'est  pas  de  vous. — Dumas.  Cf.  I^tin :  Natus 
de  pellice. — Ov.  Met.  4.  422. 

217.  Of  special  weight  is  the  employment  o^  de  to  repre- 
sent the  agent  afler  the  passive  verb.  The  Latin  employed 
ah,  De  in  passive  relations  is  often  substituted  by  par, 
which  is  very  usual.  De  is  preferred  where  the  action  is 
an  inner  or  immediate  action  (needing  no  external  help), 
especially  with  verbs  that  denote  a  sentiment,  an  affection, 
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perception,  kuo'wledge,  misunderstandiug,  accompaDiment, 

abaDcloDineut,  or  taking  up.   Other  passive  relations  (chiefly 

external)  are  represented  by  par  (Latin  per).    The  spheres 

of  par  and  de  are  occasionally  exchanged,  and  each  is  found 

with  verbs  not  belonging  to  its  special  class. 

II  est  respects  de  tous. — Acad.  Cette  invasion  .  .  .  qui  de- 
vait  §tre  redout^  de  toot  le  monde. — Sismondi.  This  invasion 
which  most  have  been  dreaded  by  everybody.  Cain  6tait  maudit, 
de  Dieu. — Acad.  Cain  was  cursed  of  God.  II  voulait  n'^tre  vu  de 
personne. — Acad.  He  would  not  be  seen  by  anybody.  Je  ne  suis 
pas  connn  de  vous. — Acad.  Les  triumvirs  aidfe  (fun  si  puissant 
secours. — Ponsard.  The  triumvirs  aided  6y  so  powerful  succor.  Le 
comte  de  Toulouse  ^tait  suivi  de  TancrMe. — Michaud.  Tu  vas  6tre 
abandonn^  m^rae  de  Chactas. — Chateiiubriand.  So,  Ce  papier  est 
sign^  du  roi.^-Dumas.  Battus  des  vents  de  mer,  du  soleil  calcin^. — 
Lamartine.    Boets  prefer  the  more  ancient  *fe;  ^         ^  .    .  .  . 

Examples  of  par  substituted  for  de. 

Ceux-ci  avaient  d'abord  ^t^  accueillis  par  le  calife. — Michaud. 
The  latter  had  been  at  first  welcomed  by  the  caliph.  Lipoid  hai 
oar  les  grands,  aim^  par  le  peuple,  estim^  par  les  savants. — S^gur. 
Leopold,  ?uUed  by  the  great,  beloved  by  the  people,  etc.  Accompagn^ 
par  la  Folie. — Id. 

(c.)  The  genitive  of  means  and  instrument  by  which. 

218.  The  genitive  represents  the  means  and  instrument,  ^' 

not  the  person,  by  which  an  action  is^roduced^  , 

EUe  nous  faisait  signe  de  la  main. — St.  Pierre.  She  beckoned  to  us 
with  her  hand.  Couvrant  ma  t^te  du  pan  de  mon  manteau. — Volney. 
lis  m^ont  tant  importune  de  leurs  demandes. — Acad.  They  have 
importuned  me  so  with  their  demands.  Li^  de  goUt  et  d'amitiS 
avec  les  premiers  hommes. — Villemain.  Bound  by  taste  and  friend- 
ship  to  the  highest  men.  Rome  le  louait  d^une  commune  voix. — 
Raicine.  Rome  praised  him  with  one  common  voice.  Je  ne  mens 
pas  <i'tt»  mot. — Andrieux.    I  am  not  lying  a  syllable. 

Verbs  of  playing  on  instruments  take  the  genitive.     *' 

Jouer  du  clavecin,  de  la  flftte ;  Jouer,  sonner,  donner,  du  cor,  etc. 
Cf.  Latin :  Canere  fidibus,  etc.  So  pincer,  toucher,  etc. ;  pincer  de 
la  harpe,  toucher  du  piano,  de  I'orgue,  etc. 

This  genitive  exactly  corresponds  to  the  Latin  ablative  of  the 
instrument :  ComibxLS  tauri,  apri  denlihus,  morsu  leones  se  tutantur. — 
Cic  N.  D.  2.  60. 

(d.)  The  genitive  of  ground  or  reason. 

219.  The  genitive  gives  the  agency,  whether  ^rson  lOr 
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thing,  that  causes  or  occasions,  without  directly  producing, 

a  consequence  or  result.     This  cause  may  not  appear  as 

logical  subject. 

li  fit  couper  la  t^te  h  son  coq  de  co^e, — Racine.  He  had  his 
cock's  head  cut  ofi* /rom  anger.  La  France  torabera  de /atiaue  aux 
mains  du  dictateur. — Ponsard.  France  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
dictator  from  exhaustion.  Comment  se  trouve-t-on  en  France  des 
Bourbons  f — Dumas.  How  are  they  in  Fi'ance  from  the  Bourbons  ? 
Fort  de  la  loi. — Dumas.  Biche  dea  soldats. — Legouv^  The  Latin 
uses  the  ablative. 

(e.)  The  genitive  of  motive. 

220.  The  genitive. may  be  used  as  the  ground  motive  of 
the  most  various  conceptions.  The  most  usual  cases  in 
which  it  occurs  are : 

(1.)  With  ideas  of  pain,  sadness,  complaint,  apprehen- 
sion, fear,  doubt ;  as,  after  plaindre,  gemir,  souffrit,  trembler, 
avoir  peur,  douier,  de,  etc.,  with  their  corresponding  adjec- 
tives. 

Sometimes  in  Latin,  de  is  used  here :  angi,  dolere  de  aliqua  re. 
The  English  translation  is  various:  of  ai,fromy  with,  over, 

(2.)  With  ideas  of  repentance,  shame,  jealousy,  envy, 
disgust,  astonishment,  indignation,  etc. ;  as,  after  se  repenlir, 
rougir,  a'eionner,  etre  jcdoux,  ennuye,  furieux,  micontent,  de, 
etc. 

Cf.  Latin  construction  with  piget,  potnitet,  tcedet,  etc.,  with  the 
genitive. 

(3.)  With  ideas  of  joy,  jest,  ridicule ;  as,  after  s'amnser, 
rire,  rcdller,  se  moquer,  Hre  aise,  charme^  de,  etc. 

(4.)  With  ideas  of  love,  longing,  care ;  as,  aft^r  amoureux, 

curieux,   desireux,   Spris,   soigneax,   insouciant,  se   soaeier, 

prendre  soin,  de,  etc.     Excepted  are  verbs  like  dtsirer^ 

soigner,  etc. 

Cf.  Latin  construction  with  eupidus,  avidus,  amans,  etc,  with  the 
genitive. 

(5.)  With  ideas  of  content  and  pride ;  as,  after  heureux, 
content,  fier,  glorieux,  se  contenter,  se  piquer,  iriompher,  de^ 
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(6.)  With  ideas  of  retribution,  revenge,  punishment, 

accusation,  excuse,  blame,  praise,  thanks,  and  consolation, 

etc. ;  as,  after  punir,  venger,  judifier,  lauer,  riprimander, 

savoir  grCf  Hre  oblige^  innocent,  awfpect,  etc. 

Cf.  Latin  genitive  with  verbs  of  condemning,  accusing,  acquitting, 
etc 

(7.)  Sometimes  the  relation   is   equivalent  to  a  mere 

"  according  to." 

Puiaqu'il  est  vrai,  du  consentement  unanime  dee  sages,  que,  etc. — 
Chateauoriand.  Since,  according  to  the  unanimous  agreement  of 
sages,  it  is  true  that,  etc  La  France  ne  veut  pas  la  rivolution,  de 
CatYu  m^me  du  minist^re. — Constant.  France  does  not  desire  revo- 
lution even  accordiug  to  the  avowal  of  the  ministry. 

(8.)  The  genitive  of  cause  sometimes  indicates  the  motive 

of  an  action  in  the  most  general  way. 

1\  enesi  de  cela  oomme  de  la  plupart  des  choses  du  monde. — Acad. 
It  Is  mth  that  as  tcilh  most  things  in  the  world.  II  y  va  de  votre  vie. — 
Racine.  Parlez  ou  c^est  fait  dc  vous. — (i^randmaison.  Speak,  or  it  is 
over  tcilh  yon.  Que  fais-tu  de  cc  chien  ? — I^  Brun.  \\  hat  art  thou 
doing  with  this  dog?  Qui  lutte  de  luxe  avec  le  prince  royal ? — Duval. 
Who  competes  in  splendor  with  the  prince  royal  ?  Here  belong  such 
expressions  as  Changer  rfe  lieu,  virer  de,  bord,  doubler,  red  ou  bier  de 
quelque  chose.  Sometimes  the  genitive  itself  is  the  logical  subject 
of  discourse,  and  is  the  thing  on  account  or  in  consideration  of  which 
something  takes  place. 

This  genitive  is  usual  with  adjectives,  or  participles  used 

as  adjectives. 

II  est  toujoura  pressS  cf  argent. — Acad.  Subalterne  de  cceur ;  op- 
pose de  talents. — Villemain.  Subaltern  at  heart ;  opposed  in  talents. 
Froid  (Text^rieur. — Lamartine.  I'n  homme  large  des  ^paules. — 
Acad.  The  ablative  was  employed  in  Latin ;  occasionally  the  geni- 
tive :  Grandes  verbis,  etc — Cic    Anxius  animL — Sail. 

(4.)  The  genitive  of  manner. 

221.  The  genitive  of  manner  answers  the  question  How? 

It  is  closely  related  to  Why  ?  the  line  between  them  being 

often  hard  to  define. 

Louis  XVI  venalt  d'6tre  ramen^  deforce  dans  son  palais. — Ville- 
main. Louis  XVL  had  just  been  brought  back  to  his  palace  6y 
force.  lis  ont,  de  bonne  foi^  pu  croire  im  pareil  conte? — Andrieiix. 
Can  they  retUly  have  believed  such  a  tale?  De  concert  avec  le  s^nat, 
ila  d^fendirenl  Rabirius. — Michelet.    In  concert  with  the  senate,  they 
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defended  Rabirius.  II  est  sorti  dun  airsingulier. — Hugo.  He  went 
out  wUh  a  queer  expression.  So  De  bon  coeur,  de  bon  accord,  cf  une 
mani^re  Strange,  etc.  In  Latin  the  ablative  is  used :  Miltiades  8umm4 
ccquUate  res  constiimt  Chersonesi. — Nep.  1.  2. 

(5.)  The  possessive  genitive. 

222.  The  genitive  of  possession  borders  closely  on  the 
partitive  genitive,  but  involves  ownership  rather  than  the 
relation  of  the  whole  to  a  part. 

Ce  sont  ceux  de  Guise  (his  people).  Ceux  d^  mon  metier  ga^ncnt 
beaucoup  d'argent  \k. — Voltaire.  Those  ef  my  profession  earn  plenty 
of  money  there.  Et  son  courage  n'est  pas  d'un  coeur  vulgaire. — Dela- 
vigne.  And  his  courage  is  not  a  vulgar  spirits,  Cf.  Latin :  Omnia 
hfiec  hostium  erant. — Liv.  6.  40. 

(6.)  The  genitive  of  quality. 

223.  The  genitive  of  quulity,  though  closely  related  to  the 
foregoing,  expresses  the  nature,  the  qualitative  sphere  to 
which  an  object  belongs,  and  which  constitutes  its  character. 

II  dtait  cfun  cceur  trop  fidele  pour  passer  .  .  .  flu  service  de  la  revo- 
lution.— Villemain.  He  was  of  too  faithful  a  disposition  to  enter  the 
service  of  the  revolution.  Ces  fleurs  sont  de  bon  godt. — Delavigne. 
Those  flowers  are  in  good  taste.  So  ^fetre  d^usage,  de  mode,  de  raison, 
etc.    In  Latin,  the  genitive  was  also  used. 

(7.)  The  genitive  of  measure. 

224.  The  genitive  of  measure  expresses  both  quantity 
and  difference.  It  is  frequent  with  comparatives  and  com- 
parative expressions.  It  is  connected  with  adjectives  like 
large,  long,  profond,  Imut,  cpais,  dge,  fort,  riche,  distant,  etc. 

tin  b&ton  long  dt  tant  de  pieds;  un  livre  cpak  de  trois  doigts;  une 
fille  dgee  de  vingt  ans;  une  arm^  forte  de  cent  millc  honimes;  il  est 
riche  de  tant ;  ces  deux  villes  ne  sont  disiantes  Tune  de  I'autre  (jue  de 
huit  lieues. — Acad.  A  staiT.  so  many  feet  long ;  a  book  three  lingers 
thick;  a  girl  twenty  years  old  ;  he  is  so  rich. 

Difference:  Quoiqu'il  fiit  plus  jeune  de  dix  ans. — Villemain. 
Though  he  was  ten  years  younger.  Une  autre  plaine  d'un  niveau 
infcrieur  de  plus  de  230  pieds. — A^olney.  Another  plain  of  a  level 
more  than  2JW  feet  lower.  Ma  montre  reiarde  de  dix  minutes. — Acad. 
Monsieur  Veniporte  d'une  ou  de  deux  voix. — Scribe. 

(8.)  The  genitive  of  price  and  value. 

225.  (a  )  The  genitive  of  price  and  value  is  rare  with 
expressions  of  buying,  bidding,  and  counting.^Q^g]^ 
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Vous  me  payez  de  tout  le  mal  que  j*ai  souffert. — St.  Pierre.  You 
pay  me  for  all  the  pain  1  have  sufiered.  1\  offre  cent  milie  ^cus  de 
ceOe  charge, — Acad. 

The  genitive  of  price  is  occasionally  found :  Un  vieux  noir  qu*elle 
avait  acquis  de  qudques  deniers  emprunt^s. — Chateaubriand.  An  old 
black  she  had  bought /or  a  few  borrowed  coppers. 

(b.)  It  is  used  with  expressions  of  appreciation  and  com- 
parison, apart  from  any  pecuniary  valuation ;  as,  after  traiter^ 
qtuUifier,  servir,  itre,  de. 

Traiter  quelqu'un  de  prince  (as,  like,  a  prince),  d'exeelleneey  de 
majesUj  de  fort^  de  Jon;  qualifier  quelqu'un  rfe,  de  fourbe,  cTimpos- 
teur.  So  with  adjectives :  Qualifier,  cTimpie,  erron^.  To  designate 
as  impious,  erroneous.  II  m'a  servi  de  pbre^  de  module,  de  rien.  He 
has  been  a  father,  model,  nothing  to  me.  Get  homme  ne  m'est  de 
rien. — Acad. 

To  this  category  may  be  referred  the  expressions.  Si  j'^tais  de  voua 
(If  I  were  you),  que  de  vous.  Laquelle  est  meilleure,  <f  Emilie  ou 
<f  Emma,  etc.    So  in  Old  French :  Se  estoie  com  de  li. 

(c.)  It  is  used  with  expressions  of  worthiness  and  unwor- 
thiness,  digne,  imdigne,  de;  as  in  Latin,  dignus,  indignus, 
eta,  with  the  ablative. 

(d.)  It  is  used  with  expressions  of  responsibility,  repan- 
dre  de  (answer /or) ;  not,  however,  with  caxUionner,  garaniir, 
which  take  the  accusative. 

(9.)  .The  genitive  of  material  and  contents. 

226.  (a.)  The  genitive  of  material  is  used  with  expressions 
of  producing,  making,  consisting  of  something,  becoming. 

Dieu  a  cr^  toutes  choses  de  rien. — Acad.  God  created  evervthing 
out  of  nothing.  Cette  ville  est  done  b&tie  de  aapin  et  de  risine. — 
Dumas.  Je  ne  suis  pas  tout  d'wne  pi^c— Hugo.  I  am  not  all  of 
one  piece. 

Hence  arises  the  union  of  adjectives  withc?«,  as  in  Dc  riche  qu'il 
^tait,  il  devint  pauvre.  From  rich,  he  became  poor.  Cf.  Latin :  Fies 
de  rhetore  Consul.— Juv.  7.  197. 

(b.)  With  expressions  of  filling,  surrounding,  providing 
with  something;  as  remplir,  charger,  accabler,  pourvoir^  pen- 
pier,  enricher,  environner,  eiitourer,  enconibrer,  ceindre,  hour- 
rer,  douer,  combler^  plein,  de,  etc. 

La  salle  commen^ait  k  se  reraplir  de  monde. — Acad.  The  hall 
began  to  fill  with  people.  Vous  vous  charges  d'un  fardeauy  etc. — 
A^.    You  load  yourself  yeith,  etc.    Occasionally,  the  Latin  used 
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the  genitive  here,  more  frequently  the  ablative,  with  the  correspcmd- 
ing  adjective  of  fullness  and  plenty.  With  fertile,  the  prepoeition 
en  occurs.  The  verb  mSUr  belongs  here,  with  its  reflexive  form  ae 
mHer  de  quelque  chose.  WUh  is  the  usual  English  translation;  avtc 
is  not  used. 

ExpressioDS  of  sufficiency,  deficiency,  and  excess  of  any- 
thing, take  de, 

II  ne  me  suffit  pas  cTun  changement  de  forme. — Ponsard.  A 
change  of  form  does  not  suffice  me.  Ce  n'^it  pas  trop  de  toutes  les 
assistances. — Mignet.  The  phrase  with  de  may  be  turned  into  a 
logical  subject. 

(c.)  With  expressions  of  lavishing  and  economizing;  es- 
pecially the  adjectives  jworfi^i*6,  liberal,  econame,  chiche,  de, 
etc. 

Etre  liberal  de  louanges,  6tre  prodigue  d€  son  bien, — Acad.  De 
paroles  sois  ^conome. — Scribe.  Cf.  Latin :  Liberalis  pecuniae,  etc. 
The  corresponding  verbs  prodigeuTf  Iconomiaery  have  the  accusative. 

(d.)  With  expressions  of  sensuous  or  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment, nourishment,  use,  mastery,  of  a  thing  (naurrir,  re- 
paitre,  rassader,  vivre,  abreuver,  eriivrer,  jouir,  user,  ctbuser, 
86  servir,  profiler,  s^emparer  de,  etc.).  Occasionally  in  Latin 
the  genitive  also  occurred  here,  with  potiri,  compos,  etc. 

Cette  esp^ce  d'animaux  se  repalt  de  chair: — Acad.  This  species 
of  animal  lives  on  flesh.  Les  Francs  ne  vivaient  que  de  Ugumes,  de 
fruitSy  etc. — Andrieux.  The  Franc  s  lived  only  on  vegetables,  fruits, 
etc.  II  jouit  de  ses  droits. — Acad.  lie  enjoys  his  rights.  De  leur 
criduliti  je  pourrais  abuser. — Andrieux. 

(e.)  With  expressions  of  employment,  perception,  suppo- 
sition, certitude,  remembrance,  informing,  judging,  speak- 
ing (s^occupeTf  s^apercevoir,  s^aviser,  se  dauter,  se  souvenir,  U 
me  souvientf  avertir,  injonner,  iiistruirey  prevenir,  juger,  pen- 
ser,  convaincre,  persuader,  convenir,  decider,  parler,  causer, 
dire,  assurer,  certain,  sHr,  de,  etc.).  Many  of  these  verbs 
are  purely  reflexive ;  others  have  also  an  accusative  of  the 
person  or  thing.  Cf.  Latin  construction  with  memini,  mo- 
neo,  periius,  gnarus,  etc. 

Tu  ne  t'occupes  pas  de  ces  chos€9-\k, — Hugo.  Thou  doet  not  trouble 
thyself  wiih  those  things.  II  s'aperyut  du  piege  qu'on  lui  tendait.— 
Acad.    He  perceived  the  snare  they  were  laying  for  him.    U  r6ve 
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de  tr^sors,  de  seeptreSy  de  palms  (Delille)  is  distin^ished  from  11  r^ve 
d  cette  fleur.  2>e  with  the  ablative  is  the  Latin  construction  with 
many  of  these. 

The  phrase  On  dirait  (edt  dit)  (one  should  say)  is  often 

construed  with  de. 

QueUe  main  quand  il  s'agit  de  prendre !  On  dirait  cTun  ressort, 
etc. — Molifire.  On  dvraxL  rf'un  mauvais  g^nie  qui,  etc. — Scribe.  One 
should  say  an  evil  genius's,  etc.  Instead  of  the  genitive,  the  simple 
accusative  occurs:  On  dirait  une  6meuU, — Hugo.  One  should  say 
an  emeute.  In  both  cases  there  is  probably  an  ellipsis ;  the  genitive 
appears  possessive  or  causal ;  the  noun  without  a  preposition  seems 
to  be  a  predicative  nominative. 

(f.)  With  expressions  of  capacity  and  incapacity  (cerpa- 

ble,  incapable,  passible,  susceptible,  de). 

Cf.  Latin  construction  with  verbals  in  -ax.  With  semiUe^  insensi- 
ble, accessible^  etc.,  the  dative  occurs.  La  mati^re  est  susceptible  de 
toutes  sortes  de  formes. — Acad.  Matter  is  susceptible  of  all  sorts  of 
forms.     Insensible  au  mal, 

(g.)  With  expressions  of  shining,  blooming,  and  other 

kindred  expressions,  in  a  causal  sense. 

La  chrysalide  .  .  .  rayonne  de  splendeur,  dejeunesse,  et  de  vie, 
— Grandmaison.  The  chrysalis  is  radiant  with  brightness,  youth, 
and  life.  Ta  gr{U«  auguste  et  fiSre,  de  nature  et  (T^temiU. — A. 
Ch^nier. 

(10.)  The  partitive  genitive. 

227.  The  partitive  genitive  expresses  awhole  of  which  a 
part  is  taken.  The  substantive  is  in  the  plural  when  indi- 
viduals are  specified:  collective  names,  names  of  materials, 
and  abstracts  may  also  be  in  the  singular.  Some,  or  the 
simple  substantive  without  some,  b  the  usual  English  trans- 
lation. 

228.  (a.)  The  genitive  may  be  subject  of  a  sentence  or 
predicate  with  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs,  where  a 
part  of  a  whole  or  individuals  of  a  species  are  introduced. 

Subjects:  grammatical  subject :  De  faibhs  g6missemenls  Tem^Wssent 
les  d^rts,  etc. — Chateaubriand.  FaiiU  sighs  fill  the  deserts.  Logi- 
cal subject :  II  est  des  gens  qui  mentent.     There  are  people  that  lie. 

Predicates :  Je  me  souviens  que  vous  dtes  de  ses  ennemis. — Hugo. 
I  remember  that  you  are  an  enemy  of  his.  Je  suppose  que  vous  fetes 
de  ces  Hues. — Dumas.     I  suppose  that  you  are  of  those  elect. 
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Objects :  Ce  titre  donnait  de  fausses  esp^rajiees, — Chamfort.  This 
title  gave  faUe  hopes.  J'ai  bn  de  ton  vin. — Acad.  I  have  drunk 
some  of  his  wine.  Elle  a  perdu  de  sa  fraicheur  (some  of  her  iresh- 
ness).  Ck)llectivo  nouns  are  more  frequent  here  than  other  predi- 
cates: femilie  et  Cinnal  je  bvlis  de  tx>tre  race. — Ponsard. "  L'empereur 
vous  croit-il  du  parii  de  Junie? — Bacine.  Does  the  emperor  believe 
you  on  Junie's  side?  Abstract  and  concrete  substantives  of  other 
classes  are  often  treated  as  collectives:  EUes  oni  toujours  6t6  de 
V opposition. — Dumas.  They  have  always  been  **  opposition."  Un 
po^e  es{>^rait  6tre  du,  voyage  .  .  .  de  la  princesse. — Villemain. 
A  poet  hoped  to  be  of  the  traveling  party  of  the  princess.  Sentences 
of  this  sort  border  on  the  possessive  and  qualitative  genitive. 

Names  of  persons  may  be  treated  as  abstracts  or  collect- 
ives. 

C'est  da  Lauzun  tout  pur. — Dumas.  That  is  pure  Lauzun.  Je 
jouerai  ce  soir  du  Comeiue. — Dumas.  Quand  il  a  fallu  montrer  de 
Vhomme^  ib  se  sont  sauv^. — Dumas.  When  they  might  to  have 
shown  the  many  they  put  out. 

The  construction  of  wyidoir  and  essayer  with  de  might  be  explained 
in  the  saniie  way:  La  mort  ne  veut  pas  de  moi  (wUl  have  none  of 
me). — Dumas.  Essay ez  d  un  d^put^  qui,  corps  et  &me,  est  ^  vous. — 
Id. 

In  this  class  may  be  reckoned  verbs,  which,  like  partidpery  tenw-, 
and  even  trancher,  express  participation :  Le  mulct  participe  de 
Vdne  et  du  chevcd.  The  mule  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  ass  and 
the  horse.  Le  mulct  tient  de  Idne  et  du  cheval.  Trancher  du  grand 
seigneury  du  hel  esprit. — Acad.  To  play  the  grand  seignior,  the 
wit. 

So  coniemporainy  synonymey  complicty  are  used  with  the  genitive, 
though  the  dative  is  preferred.  The  dative  is  found  with  participer 
in  the  same  sense  as  the  genitive. 

The  partitive  genitive  is  treated  both  as  a  nominative 
and  accusative,  and  may  be  preceded  and  governed  by  d. 

Le  bonheiu"  nous  expose  d  des  dehors  trompeurs. — Destouches. 
Grood  fortune  exposes  us  to  deceitful  appearances.  On  s'expose  d  de 
graves  erreurs. — Bouilly.     One  is  liable  to  grave  errors. 

With  prepositions,  the  partitive  genitive  may  represent  an  accu- 
sative :  Pour  des  ruhans  la  France  enti^re  Fut  en  proie  k  de  longs 
d^bats.— B^ranger.  For  ribbonsy  all  France  was  a  prey  to  long  con- 
trovereies.  Dans  ce  pays  ils  ne  b&tissent  qu'arec  du  bois. — Acad. 
In  this  land  they  buud  only  with  wood.  Avec  de  bons  livres. — Du- 
vivier.  In  Latin,  the  genitive  is  not  found  as  subject,  rarely  as 
predicate  or  object.  Eorum  hominum  Atalus  erat  qui,  etc — ^Liv. 
45.19. 

231.  (b.)  The  partitive  genitive  is  employed  with  some 
substantives  and  adjectives  substantively  used  (le  seal,  le 
dernier,  etc.).     A  quantitv  or  a  Dart  siraolv  is  taken. 
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Qnelqnes  centaines  (Thommes.  Some  hundreda  of  men.  La  plus 
grande  partie  de  la  population,  etc — Id. 

232.  (,c.)  After  superlatives. 

La  pire  des  bites  est  le  tyran. — Marmontel.  The  worst  oj  brutes 
is  the  tyrant.    So  in  Latin. 

233.  (d.)  With  cardinal  and  ordinal  numbers. 

Claudius,  un  des  consuls,  se  leva. — Vertot.  Soixante  des  lenrs  all6- 
rent, — Daru.  Sixty  of  theirs  went.  L'or  est  le  premier  des  m^taujc. 
— Acad.    So  in  Latin. 

234.  (e.)  After  substantive  pronouns  referring  to  both 
persons  and  things,  as  in  Latin : 

(1.)  With  interrogatives: 

Quoi  de  plus  heureux  que  ce  qui  nous  arrive  ? — Acad.  What  more 
fortunate  tnan  what  actually  happens  to  ue?  Qui  de  nous  n'est  sujet 
k  I'erreur  ? — Scribe.  Who  of  us  i&  not  liable  to  err  ?  Qu'y  a-t-il  de 
plus  Strange?— De  Stael. 

When  there  are  comparisons  among  persons  or  things  personified, 
de  ia  commonly  prefixed  to  the  substantive :  Ne  demandez-vous  pas 
qui  des  deux  au  bonheur  m$ne  plus  stirement,  de  V esprit  ou  du  coeurf 
— Boufflers.  Are  you  not  asking  which vf  the  two  leaas  most  certainly 
to  happiness,  the  mind  or  the  heart  f  The  genitive  embracing  the 
individuals  afterward  stated  may  be  omitted:  Lequel  [des  deux]  rend 
plus  heureux,  de  Tesprit  ou  du  coeur  ? 

(2.)  With  demonstratives: 

L' Amour  est  cdui  de  tons  les  dieux  qui  salt  le  mieux  le  chemin  du 
Pamasse. — Racine.  Love  is  the  one  of  all  gods  that  best  knows  the 
route  to  Parnassus.  La  meilleure  leyon  est  celle  des  exemples. — La 
Harpe.  J'ai  cela  de  bon  que,  etc. — Berquin.  Tout  ce  ou'a  de  cruel 
rinjustice  et  la  force. — Racine.  All  that  injustice  and  fc)rce  have  of 
erwelty.  When  the  demonstrative  is  united  with  a  relative,  the  geni- 
tive seems  more  intimately  connected  with  the  relative. 

(3.)  With  indefinites  and  numeral  expressions,  qudquJun, 

chacun,   avcun,  nulj  personnCf  plvaieurSy    qaiconque,   Vun, 

Fautre,  tant,  autant^  beaucoup,  qudqae  chosCy  peu,  rien,  trop, 

c&mbieny  plus,  moins,  de. 

On  se  r^lise  quelques-unes  de  ses  espirances, — Lingr^.  A  few  of 
one's  hopes  are  realized.  Chaeun  d^eux  r^lut  de  vivre  en  gentil- 
bomrae. — La  Fontaine.  Each  of  them  determined  to  live  like  a 
gentleman.  Nul  de  nous  de  sang-froid  n'envisjige  la  mort. — L. 
Racine.  None  of  us  looks  death  in  the  face  with  iudifference.  Qui- 
comjuc  de  vous  bravera  le  danger,  etc. — Boiste.  II  a  tant  de  bonlL — 
Acad.     D  y  a  bcaucoup  d'appcles  ct  peu  d'dlus. — Acad.^       GoOqIc 
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With  numeralfi,  indefinite  pronouns^,  and  other  expressions  of 
quantity,  the  preposition  enire  (among)  may  be  used  with  de.  This 
is  frequent  with  the  pronouns :  Est-il  quclqvCun  d^cnirc  euz  qu'nvec 
plaisir  j'^coute  ? — Delavigue.  Is  there  any  one  among  them  whom  I 
listen  to  with  pleasure?  La  plupart  d^ enire  evx;  quel  est  celui 
d^entre  vous  qui,  etc. — Acad.  Cf.  Latin  dcy  ex,  iniefy  in  similar  ex- 
pressions.    It  b  more  exact  than  de  alone. 

With  the  numeral  un  (substantive  or  adjective),  and  indefinite 
pronouns  in  the  singular,  an  attributive  adjective  or  participle  is 
associated  in  the  genitive  with  cfe,  as  if  in  apposition :  II  y  a  wn  souf- 
flet  de  donnS. — Acad.  There  is  a  blow  given.  Je  ne  serais  pas  surpris 
qu'il  y  ei\t  quelque  coup  de  fait  cettc  nuit. — Hugo.  Pour  Fapaiser  il 
faut  qu^il  ait  quelqu^un  de  d^ajntS. — Id.  To  appease  him  there  must 
be  some  one  Beheaded.  Y  a-l-il  personne  d'asnez  hardif — Acad.  Is 
there  anybody  bohl  enough*  So  the  substantively  used  genitives  de 
moinsy  de  plus,  de  trop :  Dix  ^mis,  quelque  chose,  di  moinSj  etc.  These 
lorms  stmiciimes  appear  as  predicates :  Suis-je  dc  tropt 

23»5.  (f.)  The  partitive  genitive  is  used  with  adverbs  of 

quantity  (as  in  Latiu  with  satis,  nimu,  etc.),  like  assez,  conM- 

dh-ablernent,  excessivement,  infinimen  t,  svffisammeiit,  de.  Many 

others  are  used  in  ordinary  intercourse.    There  is  no  article. 

Assez  d! argent;  suffisamment  de  Wen,  infiniment  d'esprity  etc. — 
Acad. 

236.  (g.)  Sometimes  with  adverbs  of  place  (as  in  Latin 
with  ubiy  htc,  hac,  quOy  etc.). 

O^  en  ^tes-vous  de  ^vire  prorh  ? — Acad.  Where  are  you  vith  your 
futif  Vous  n'cn  ^tes  que  id  de  voire  outrage? — Acad.  You  arc  only 
that  for  with  your  workf  The  genitive  here  denotes  some  point  of 
space,  a  point  or  part  of  which  only  shall  be  considered,  as  in  ubi 
terrarumy  eo  loei^  etc. 

237.  (h.)  With  negative  particles  (ne — jwz^,  ne — pointy 
ne — gnhre,  ne — plusy  ne — -javiaisy  paSy  pointy  and  ne).  The 
partitive  construction  is  not  due  to  the  negative  (ne)  as 
such,  but  to  the  complementary  particles /)a5,  point,  gnbre, 
etc.  Other  substantive  expressions  were  formerly  associated 
with  these,  to  which,  as  expressions  of  quantity,  a  partitive 
genitive  could  be  added.  The  case  (genitive)  originally 
belonging  to  such  expressions  came  then  to  be  associated 
generally  with  the  negation.  The  genitive, however,  stands 
after  the  negative  only  when  the  negative  affects  both  the 
verb  (in  the  sense  not)  and  the  expression  of  quantity  itself 
(in  the  sense  nothing  of,  no;  expressions  which  g.^ncrally 
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have  the  genitive).     This  relation  is  still  more  clear  when 

a  following   substantive  or  adjective  substantively    ussd 

without  an  article  follows  the  negative:  the  expression  is 

not  so  clear  when  attributes  are  associated.    The  context 

will  point  out  the  construction. 

Pourquoi  n'ai-je  pas  de  rn^et — Soumet.  Whv  have  I  no  mother  f 
11  n*est  'point  de  noblesse  oxi  manque  la  vertu. — Cr^billon.  There  is 
no  nobility  where  virtue  is  absent.  L' ambition  n'a  giihe  de  limites, — 
Boursault.  Ambition  has  scarcely  any  limits.  N'est-il  plus  de  Tar- 
tu/es  f — Chamfort.  Are  there  no  more  Tartufes  ?  II  rfy  a  jamais 
de  lois  observe  que  celles  qui,  etc. — Bousseau.  There  are  7icver  any 
laws  observed  but  those  that,  etc. 

In  ellipses  without  ne,  de  is  used  with  the  complementary 
part  of  the  negative. 

Pas  d^argenty  pas  de  Suisse. — Gr.  Nat.  No  soUy  no  Svoitzer.  Point 
de  vraies  tragedies  sans  grandes  passions. — La  Harpe.  No  real  trage- 
dies without  great  passions. 

Where  ne  stands  without  paa^  pointy  etc.,  the  same  rule 
holds  good. 

Cest  un  duel  k  mort  qui  n'  aura  de  timoin  que  toi  seul. — Dumas. 
It  is  a  duel  to  the  death  that  shall  have  no  witness  but  thee  alone. 
N'y  a-t-il  de  ridicule  que  ce  qui  ne  nous  ressemble  pas  ? — Do  Stael. 
II  n'a  d' autre  disir  que  celui  de  vous  6tre  utile. — Acad.  He  has  no 
other  desire  than  to  be  useful  to  you.  With  d'autre,  pas  is  commonly 
omitted. 

Even  in  a  question  with  a  negative  sense,  to  which  a 
negative  particle  may  be  entirely  wanting,  the  partitive 
genitive  without  the  article  is  found. 

Le  roi  doit-il  avoir  d^ autre  volenti  que  celle  de  la  loi  ? — Mignet. 
Should  the  king  have  any  other  will  than  the  law's  ? 

Hence,   even   where   the   negation  is  expressed  by  the 

preposition  Bans  (without)  with  an  infinitive,  the  preposition 

de  occurs. 

Pendant  que  ce  proems  se  discutait  encore,  mais  sans  laisser 
d'esperance  aux  amis  du  mar^chal,  etc. — Lacretelle.  While  this  suit 
was  still  in  discussion,  but  without  leaving  the  marshal^ s  friends  any 
hope,  etc.  lis  se  mirent  en  marchc  .  .  .  sans  commettre  de  devasta- 
tions sur  leur  route. — Thierry.  They  began  to  march  without  com- 
mitting any  devastntions  on  the  road.  If  any  be  expressed  at  all,  it  is 
ri^:i  de  or  aucun^  not  quelgue.  ^OOqIc 
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238.  De  is  omitted  in  negative  relations  in  which  a  sub- 
stantive (generally  without  an  attribute)  has  blended  so 
intimately  with  a  verb  as  to  form  one  verbal  idea  with  it 
So  in  verbal  phrases  formed  by  the  verbs  avoir,  demander, 
donneVf  /aire,  porter ,  prendre,  tenir ;  also  a  large  number  of 
others,  like  avoir  a/xhs,  affaire,  compassion,  coutume,  dessein, 
envie,  honne  grdce,  horreur,peur,  raison,  etc ;  clierdier  fortune, 
demander  campte,  conseil,  grdce,  passage;  donner  conge,  eour 
rage,  lieu,  naissance;  entendre  malice,  plaisanterie,  raison; /aire 
amende  lionorahle,  aiteiition,  banqueroute,  grand  brail,  compte, 
grand  compte,  connaissance,  tort,  etc. ;  Journir  caution ;  perdre 
connaissancc,  courage,  kaleine;  prendre  conge,  conseil,  ezemple, 
oTnbrage, part;  rendre compte,  grdce,  justice ;  savoir  gre,  tenir 
clause,  compagnie,  compte ;  trouver  goUt,  etc. 

The  objects  are  mostly  abstracts.     There  is,  however,  no 

fixed  and  determinate  principle  here;  combinations  of  this 

sort  have  been  increasing  in  more  recent  times  as  they  were 

usual  in  Old   French.     Many  of  the  bold  innovations  of 

modern  writers  are  simply  revivals  of  an  ancient  usage. 

The  student  is  referred  to  the  lexicon  for  a  full  catalogue 

of  such  expressions. 

When  the  negation  is  to  be  conceived  as  belonging  to  the  verb 
alone,  the  full  partitive  genitive  (dti,  dcs,  etc)  is  retained:  N'abais- 
sez  pas  dea  regards  d^aigneux  sur  Ics  bonnes  gens  qui  vous  entou- 
rent. — Bouilly.  Do  not  cast  any  contemptuous  glances  on  the  good 
people  that  surround  you.  Je  n'ai  point  des  sentiments  si  has. — 
Ilacine.  I  have  not  any  feelings  so  low.  Voili-t-il  pas  de  vot 
jerim  iades. — Voltaire. 

(11.)  The  genitive  of  content  and  material. 

239.  The  genitive  of  content  and. material  occurs  ellip- 
tical ly  very  often,  especially  in  superscriptions,  titles  of 
books,  etc. 

De  r^ducation  fOn  education).  De  la  condition  des  femmes  dans 
les  divers  gouvemements,  etc. 

IV.   THE   DATIVE. 

240.  The  fundamental  notion  of  the  dative  is  direction 
to  an  object,  which  may  include  both  rest  and  motion.     It 
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denotes  tbe  object  upon  which  the  action  of  the  verb  is 
directed.     From  the  notions  of  direction  and  relation  pro- 
ceed those  of  community,  participation,  instrumentality. 
(1.)  Dative  of  space  (to,  into,  in,  at), 

241.  The  object  upon  which  the  action  is  exerted  may* 
stand  either  in  the  relation  of  rest  or  motion,  Where?  or 
Whither? 

242.  (a.)  The  dative  answei-s  in  the  most  general  sense 
to  the  questions,  Where?  Up  to,  In  to,  On  to,  what  point? 
The  goal  alone  is  designated,  and  may  be  d  person  or  a 
thing. 

(1.)  The  dative  is  used  of  actions  which  indicate  only  an 

attitude  toward  something,  whether  actual  or  figurative. 

II  vise  d  ce  but-ld. — ^Acad.  He  looks  to  that  end.  Figuratively : 
Mais  puisque  vous  visez  d  V imntortcdUe, — S^ur.  But  since  you  aim 
at  immortality.  Physically :  Traverser  .  .  .  diagonalement  la 
riviere  du  sua  au  nordHmesL — 8^^.  To  croes  the  river  diagonally 
from  south  to  northwest. 

(2.)  The  dative  indicates  an  aim  or  object  to  which  a 
movement  directs  itself,  or  which  a  movement  will  accom- 
plish. 

Je  vais  d  Rome,  d  Vigliae,  d  VarmU, — Acad.  I  am  going  to  Borne, 
to  church,  to  the  army.  Paul  allait  s'^lancer  d  la  mer, — St.  Pierre. 
Paul  was  about  to  rush  forth  to  the  sea.  Le  vent  et'la  mer  le 
jetaient  d  teire. — Id. 

So  in  metaphorical  expressions:  Je  cours  au  ridt — Lamartine. 
Le  peuple  ^Ifeve  aux  dieuz  nos  noms  retentissants. — Ponsard.  The 
people  lift  to  heaven  our  names  reverberant.  Persons  as  the  end  of 
motion  rarely  appear:  Quelques  soldat^courent  d  Lionidas. — Bar- 
th^emy.  Some  soldiers  run  to  Leonidas.  J'ai  couni  d  vous  conime 
un  voyageur  ^gar^  court  d  la  lumitre, — Dumas.  I  have  run  to  you 
as  a  lost  traveler  runs  to  the  light.     This  waa  usual  in  Old  French. 

The  preposition  d  is  not  generally  used  after  verbs  of  motion  with 
names  of  countries,  unless  they  are  masculine  cr  plural :  Au  Japon, 
aux  Indes,  aux  Etats-Unis,  au  P^rou,  etc.  To  before  feminine  coun- 
tries is  en  for  singulars,  dans  for  names  qualified  by  an  acyective : 
Dans  la  France  miridionale,  etc. 

The  genitive  and  dative  are  often  associated  in  compared  distances, 
dimensions,  in  the  sense  How  far?  etc.:  La  Perse  r^ant  de  Tlndus 
d  la  M^iterran^e.— Volney.  Persia  swaying  from  the  Indus  to  the 
Mediterranean.  The  genitive  may  be  omitt^  and  the  dative  alone 
imply  or  convey  the  comparison :  Chaque  lame  .  .  .  y  jetait  des 
galets  d  jilus  de  cinquante  -pieds  dans  les  terres  (St.  Pierre) ;'  especially 
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with  ideas  of  attainment,  extent:  as  cMeindrt^  Umcher^  00  homers 
8*etendre  dy  etc. :  Atteindre  d  une  certaine  hauteur.  To  reach  to  a 
certain  height.  II  est  si  grand  qu'il  louche  au  plafond.  He  is  so 
tall  that  he  touches  the  ceiling.  II  faut  se  homer  d  cela. — Acad. 
Juaqu^d  is  used  of  exact  limits:  Ueau  atteignit  jusqu'au  premier 
^t^e. — Acad.     The  water  reached  to  the  first  story. 

Similar  to  this  is  the  use  of  the  dative  in  numerical  relations : 
Vingt  d  trente  personnes ;  deux  d  trois  livres  de  sucre. — Acad. 

Ou  (or)  often  supplants  d  in  these  designations,  the  diflerence  be- 
tween them  being  that  au  gives  a  choice,  d  a  limit  up  to  whieh  the 
nnmeratlbn  extends. 

The  Latin  employed  partly  the  accusative:  Romam,  rxiB,  etc^ 
partly  particular  prepositions  (ad,  in,  tenus,  versus,  etc.). 

243.  (b.)  The  dative  answers  tbe  questions,  Where? 
Whereon?  Wherein?  Up  to  what  point? 

La  bataille  qu'ils  livr^rent  aux  Lac^dmoniens  d  CEno^,  aux  Perses 
d  Marathon. — Barthdlemy.  The  battle  which  they  fought  against 
the  Lacedaemonians  at  CEnoe,  etc.  Quand  nous  fdmes  d  VentrSe  du 
yallon. — St.  Pierre.  When  we  were  at  the  entrance  to  the  valley. 
La  nation  ^tait  calme  d  la  surface,  inqui^te  au  fond. — Lamartine. 
Calm  cU  the  surface,  uneasy  <U  the  bottom.  Louis  XVIII.  .  .*  . 
mourut  tranquille  d  I'ombrage  de  I'id^e  de  89. — Lamartine. 

Expressions  of  physical  suffering  belong  here:  Mai  aux  yeux,  aux 
dents,  H  la  jambe,  &  la  t^te.  Pain  in  the  eyes,  etc.  So  the  notions 
of  hanging,  attachment  to  a  thing,  are  associated  with  the  dative : 
Sa  robe  s'accrocha  d  des  ronces.  Her  dress  hung  to  briarB.  Ma 
maison  tient  d  la  sienne, — Acad.  My  house  adjoins  his.  Le  rice 
inherent  d  notre  ftmo,  est  un  prot^.  Vice  inherent  in  our  soul  is  a 
Proteus.  So  also  notions  of  drinking,  taking  up  from :  Puiser  d  la 
riviere,  boire  d  la  fontainc. — Acad.  To  draw  cU^from^  the  river,  etc. 
Boire  d  cette  coupe  enchants. — (liatcaubriand.  Draw  from,  drink 
0/;  etc.  Otherwise  with  the  more  definite  danx.  The  Latin  used  the 
locative :  Roma,  domi,  Delphis,  media  urbe  (ablative),  etc. 

The  point  at  which  a  reckoning  of  distance  stops  is  expressed  by 
d:  Dans  la  rade  de  Phaltired  vingt  stades  d'Athtoes. — Barthdlemy. 
In  the  harbor  of  Phalcrum,  twenty  stada^  from  Athens.  Ma  lanteme 
s'arrOta  d  six  pieds  de  profondeur. — Nodier.  The  English  translation 
commonly  omits  the  preposition. 

(2.)  The  dative  of  time  (until,  on,  at). 

244.  Tlie  dative  of  time  answers  the  questions  When  ? 
Till  when? 

(a).  As  time  has  but  one  dimension,  the  dative  of  time 
is  simpler  in  its  relations  than  that  of  space. 

Les  parties  ajoum^rcnt  Icurs  espdranres  au  jour  de  sa  mort. — 
Lamartine.  The  parties  adjourned  their  hojies  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  Remettre  une  chose  d  huitaine. — Acad.  To  put  off  a  matter 
for  a  week.    Entre  vous  et  moi  c*est  d  la  vie  d  la  mort. — BouiUy. 
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So  with  expresBions  of  time  &om  which :  Des  sens  ^  qtii  Ton  doit 
couper  le  cou  d'ici  d  un  mois. — Hugo.  People  whose  throats  are  to 
be  cot  anuynth  hence.    La  nuit  du  2^  au  29. — S^gur. 

(b.)  Definite  time  when  is  expressed  by  d,  rather  than  by 
the  accusative.     The  two  sometimes  occur  together. 

Demam  done  ci  hnit  heures  du  matin. — Bouillv.  To-morrow,  then. 
ai  eight  in  the  morning.  Le  14  au  soir  on  sentit  tout  d,  coup  Ic  fond 
diminuer. — S^ur.  On  the  14M,  in  the  evening ^  they  suddenly  per- 
ceived, etc.     In  Latin  the  ablative :  Hoc  anno,  mense,  etc. 

Expressions  like  A  vingt-cinq  ans  .  .  .  il  devint  colonel  (Ville- 
main)  (He  became  a  colonel  al  twenty),  may  be  referred  to  this  head. 
The  preposition  is  not  used  with  dates :  Le  quatre  septembre.  On 
the  fourth  of  September. 

Li  distributive  expressions,  the  idea  of  dbtribution  lies  cither  in 
the  attribute,  as  A  tout  moment  (cU  every  moment,  etc.) ;  d  chaque 
instant,  d  Umte  minute;  or  in  the  substantive,  as  Cette  comdte  ne 
reparalt  qu'  ^  de  longs  intervaUes, — Acad.  This  comet  reappears  only 
eU  lona  intervals.  Or  in  the  generalized  article,  as  Le  cours  du  fleuve, 
qui  fife  k  peine  trois  mille  d  I'heure  (an,  the,  every,  hour).  Otherwise 
aistributive  relations  are  expressed  by  par :  par  heure,  par  jour,  etc 
Per  hour,  per  diem,  etc. 

(3.)  Dative  of  circumstances  (a^,  on), 

246.  Associated  with  the  notion  of  time  are  certain  accom- 
panying circumstances  which  more  or  less  fully  partake  of 
a  temporal  character. 

M.  de  Xarbonne,  d  la  mort  de  cette  princesse  fut  amen^  .  .  .  i 
Versailles. — Villcmain.  M.  de  Narbonne,  on  the  death  of  this 
princess,  was  taken  to  Versailles.  Domain  anx  premieres  chaleurs 
mettez-vous  en  chemin. — Ponsard.  On  a  entendu  cela  au  commence- 
menl  de  la  revolution  ...  on  I'avait  entendu  d  la  decadence  de 
la  f(6odalite,-etc. — Lamartine.  That  was  heard  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution,  etc.  Se  voyant  renaltre  d  la  iroisi^me  generation  dans 
ses  petits-tils. — Lamartine.  Seeing  himself  revive  in  the  third  gen- 
eration in  his  grandsons. 

Even  names  of  persons  may  express  a  temporal  starting-point: 
Cest  d  lui  que  le  charme  a  commence. — Chamfort.  It  is  with  {al) 
him  that  the  charm  began.  In  Latin  the  ablative  occurred;  Luculli 
juiventu ;  sometimes  cum  or  ad  ;  ad  diem,  etc 

(4.)  The  dative  of  accompaniment  (by,  with). 

246.  The  dative  of  accompaniment  is  frequent  in  attribu- 
tive relations  (see  below).  The  preposition  d  (ad)  may  here 
have  blended  with  the  Proven9al  ab  (apud,  French  av-ec, 
with),  which  it  sometimes  represents.  There  is,  however, 
no  longer  any  consciousness  of  such  au  origin.      jOOgle 
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This  dative  is  closely  connected  with  the  foregoing,  and  usually 
expresses  addition,  as  Ln  d  un,  feuille  d  feuille,  brin  il  brin,  goutte<t 
goutte,  t6te  d  t^te,  dos  d  dos  (in  which  direction  occurs  also),  bee  d 
bee.  One  added  to,  by,  one;  leaf  added  to,  by,  leaf,  etc.  Succession, 
as  well  as  juxtaposition  in  time  and  space,  is  expressed  in  these 
examples.  One's  standing,  in  certain  circumstances,  is  similarly 
expressed :  Quand  nous  quittAmes  le  jeu,  nous  ^tions  qujotrt  d  »ix. — 
AVhen  we  ceased  plaving,  we  were  four  to  six. 

This  dative  is  used  in  adverbial  relations  when  the  accompanying 
action  is  defined  by  an  abstract  noun :  Dans  plusieurs  de  fcs  asser- 
tions il  y  avait,  d  bonne  intention^  un  pen  d'injustice. — Constant.  In 
some  of  his  assertions,  there  was,  mth  all  his  good  intaition,  a  bit  of 
injustice.  The  Latin  expressed  such  relations  partly  by  the  simple 
ablative :  ingcnti  excrcitu,  etc. 

(5.)  The  instrumental  and  causal  dative  (by,  by  means 
of,  with), 

247.  The  instrumental  and  causal  dative  expresses  the 
means  by  which  something  is  accomplished ;  the  co-operative 
agency,  the  mediation  or  instrumentality,  by  which  some- 
thing is  developed. 

Fouler  aux  pieds^  toucher  at*  doigt,  frapper  d  bras  raccovrci^  recevoir 
d  bras  ouvcrtSf  poursuivre  d  coups  de  pierreSj  s'enfuir  d  totUcs  jambts, 
aller  d  voiles  et  d  rontea,  crier  d  haute  voix. — Acad.  Trample  under 
foot,  touch  with  the  finger,  etc,  C4sar  preud  16  premier  une  coupe  d  la 
main. — Racine.  Ceesar  is  the  first  that  takes  a  aip  in  his  hand,  Laisses- 
les  tirer  d  poiw/re. — Dumas.  Let  them  shoot  mith  powder.  Aforre 
d'esprit  .  .  .  Shalcspearc  refroidit  souvent  Taction. — De  Stael. 
By  power  of  intellei-t,  K'hakspeare,  etc.  Je  ranimai  leur  cendre 
.  .  .  aw /c«  de  mes  crayons. — Lebrun.  Even  the  wa/cri'a/ is  con- 
sidered as  means:  Un  mur  b&ti  d  chaux  et  d  fable, — Acad.  A  lime 
and  sand-built  wall.     The  Latin  employs  the  ablative. 

So  with  expressions  for  playinj?  at  certain  /?ames:  Jouer  aux 
cartes,  aux  de«,  aux  echeca  (To  play  at  cards,  dice,  chess) ;  from  which 
further  phrases  like  Jouer  d  la  main  chaude,  au  roi  d^pouilld,  etc., 
have  been  developed.  With  expressions  of  knowing,  recognizirg, 
the  same  construction  occurs:  jugcr^  dcvincr,  connaitre,  reconnattre, 
voir,  etc.,  d  quelqur , chose  (by  something) :  A  son  air  un  pen  fou  je  vcis 
qu'il  est  auteur. — Etienne.  By  his  somewhat  wild  air,  I  see,  etc.  Tu 
me  (levineras  d  mes  g^issements. — Nodier.  By  my  sighs,  etc.  Suth 
const  nictions  come  under  the  head  of  means. 

The  dative  of  price,  as  of  the  means  of  attainment,  may  be  referred 
to  this  hea<h  vendre  d  vU  prix,  au  prix  de  iiibrique,  acheter  d  ban 
prix,  etc.  Nous  aurons  la  farine  et  le  reste  au  prix  que  nous  vou- 
drons.— Ponsard.  .  We  shall  have  flour  and  so  forth,  at  the  price  we 
wish.  Au  prix  d'un. torrent  de  san^,  etc. — Daru.  Moyennant  [hy 
means  of},  with  a  substantive,  is,  however,  generally  used. 

(6.)  Dative  of  measure  {Iiow  much).  Digitized  by  Google 
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248.  The  dative  of  measure  is  expressed  by  d>  (by,  at). 

Vendre  du  vin  d  pot  et  d  pinte. — Acad.  To  sell  wine  by  the  pot 
and  pint.  Prater  <2  huit  pour  cent, — Dumas.  To  lend  at  eight  per 
cent.  Engager  d  raison  de  vingt  sous  j)ar  jour. — Daru.  At  the  rate 
of  .twenty  spus  per  diem. .  Laid,  mais  riche  d  millions. — Dumas. 

Expressions  like  A  quel  pointy  au  mSme  diffri,  d  moitiSj  d  demiy  au 
moinSj  tout  au  plus,  etc.,  are  originally  derived  from  relations  of  move- 
ment in  space.  The  idea  of  accordance,  agreement,  is  of  extensive 
application :  Sa  vie  d  noa  beaoins  ne  fut  j)a8  mesur^e; — Arnault.  His 
life  was  not  measured  by  our  needs,  ^e  saurons-nous  jamais  agir  d 
notre  guise f — Ponsard.  Can  we  never  act  in  our  fashion?  Faites 
d  votre  tite. — Dumas.    Bien  n'est  plus  d  mon  grL — Delavigne. 

The  elliptical  d  la  (with  mode  understood)  may  be  referred  here. 
An  adjective  is  associated :  S'habiller  d  la  franyaise,  chanter  d  ritali- 
enne. — Acad.    Juger  d  la  l^Sre. — Delavigrie. 

A  substantive  sometimes  represents  the  adjective:  Elle  parut 
•    .    .    une  d-marche  d  la  Cromwell, — Mignet.    A  la  diable, — Acad. 

(7.)  The  dative  of  manner. 

249.  The  dative  of  manner  is  closely  connected  with  the 

foregoing,  especially  with  that  of  agreement     Many  datives 

of  this  sort  have  arisen  from  adjectives  substantively  used, 

and  form  adverbial  phrases. 

A  rimproviste,  k  jeun,  <l  nu,  21  cru,  au  plus  vite,  etc. ;  k  genoux,  h 
la  ren verse,  ^  merveille,  k  tort,  etc.  (unexpectedly,  fasting,  bare,  raw ; 
on  one's  knees,  etc.). 

(8.)  The  dative  of  destination  and  aim. 

250.  The  dative  of  destination  and  aim  rests  on  the  idea 
of  direction.  It  appears  as  the  thing  upon  whose  produc- 
tion or  attainment  the  person  or  thing  interested  directs 
itself  as  to  an  end.  It  is  consequently  found  after  verl)s 
of  tendency :  Aspirer,  tendre,  autarwer,  destiner,  accoutumer, 
habituer,  condamneTy  encourager,  engager,  exciter,  inciter, 
provoquer,  pr^iendre,  servir,  toumer  d,  etc. ;  after  adjectives: 
Enclvn,  bon,  ardent  d;  after  substantives:  Disposition  d, 
etc.,  and  in  many  other  connections. 

,  J'allais  d  votre  recherche. — Dumas.  I  was  going  in  search  of  you. 
A  Vappui  de  cette  id^  il  montrait,  etc.— Villemain.  By  the  aid  of 
this  Idea  he  showed,  etc.  Tant  de  lalents  destine  d  la  c^WmtS.—ld. 
8o  expressions  like  Boire  h  la  sant<?  de  quelqu^in,  abbreviated  into 
Boire  d  guelqu'un:  Vous  boirez  d  la  France !— Ponsard.  You  will 
drink  to  France  1    Le  prendre  d  t^moin,  d  tache,  tenir  d  honneur,  etc. 
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(9.)  The  dative  of  participation,  interest,  advantage,  dis- 
advantage. 

251.  Tiie  dative  of  participation  and  interest  accompanies 
both  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs  more  fully  to  describe 
the  person  or  thing  interested. 

(a.)  The  dative  of  participation  with  transitive  verbs 
characterizes  the  object  only  mediately  concerned  in  the 
action  of  the  verb.     Its  use  is  akin  to  the  Latin. 

II  faut  faire  d  «e«  piees  une  guerre  continuelle. — La  Fontaine.  We 
must  make  perpetual  war  qu  our  vices.  L'ambition  seule  lui  inspira 
des  crimes. — Villemain.  Ambition  alone  suggested  crimes  to  him 
La  sonora  veut-elle  que  je  lui  essaie  ces  bijoux? — Dumas.  Does  the 
senora  wish  me  to  try  the  jewels /or  her  f 

An  entire  sentence  may  represent  the  direct  non-personal 

object 

II  vou»  jure  quOl  n^en  esi  rien. — Acad.  He  swears  to  you  that,  etc. 
An  infinitive  also :  Dites-Zui  done  dc  ne  jamais  ierire, — Etienne.  Tell 
him  then  n«w  to  wt  ite, 

252.  Verbs  of  asking,  demanding,  taking  from,  have  the 

person  from  whom  anything  is  asked  or  taken  in  the  dative. 

(The  genitive  occurs  likewise,  except  with  demander,)    Here 

may   be  referred   acheter,  arracher,  demander^  emprunter^ 

gagner,  prejidre,  and  similar  verbs.     Where  ambiguities 

about  the  kind  of  interest  or  participation  would  arise,  the 

genitive  must  be  employed. 

Je  lui  ai  achet4  «n  volume  qu*il  m'a  fait  payer  cher. — Acad.  I 
bought  a  volume /row  him  which,  etc.  11  lui  a  demand^  son  nom, — 
Acad.  He  asked  Am  his  name.  Je  veux  voub  en  gagner  k  chacun 
cinq  cents  (louis). — Dumas.  I  will  pet  from  each  of  them  five  hundred 
louis  for  you.     Puis  je  pris  unefeuille  d  cc  m^nie  tilleul. — Ponsard. 

253.  The  dative  of  the  person  interested  stands  with  such 
verbs  as  have,  as  their  ordinary  object,  a  part,  a  possession, 
or  a  quality  of  the  person  interested.  Personal  pronouns 
are  especially  found,  in  this  connection,  in  association  with 
physical  or  mental  peculiarities. 

II  s'assied  et  lui  prend  les  deux  mains  dans  les  siennes. — Hugo. 
Ho  seatH  hiniself  and  takes  her  two  hands  in  his.  II  lui  serre  vive- 
ment  la  main.— Lemercier.    He  chispa  his  hand  cordially.    Je  m'at- 
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tachal  k  me  perfectionner  le  gotU — Le  Sage.  I  applied  myself  to 
perfecting  mi/  taste.  Rome,  fuseent-iis  innocents,  leur  trouvera  des 
crimes,— Racine.  On  ne  ltd  connatt  que  deux  ennemis. — La  Men> 
nais. 

This  construction  occurs  even  when  the  part  affected  is 

governed  by  a  preposition. 

On  lui  frappait  «ur  T^au^— Dumas.  They  struck  him  on  the 
shoulder.  So,  II  saisit  un  couteau  et  la  frappa  dans  le  c6t^. — Acad. 
He  snatched  a  knife  and  struck  her  in  the  side. 

Reflexive  verbs,  which  already  have  an  accusative  ob- 
ject, may  Rirailarly  associate  with  it  a  dative  of  the  person 
or  personified  thing;  as  sadonner^  se  consacrer,  »e  vouer,  se 
pr^enier,  se  rendrey  se  fier,  s^opposer^  etc.,  d  quelqu^un  or 
d  qadque  chose,  sHnforrfier,  8ej)laindre,  etc.,  de  quelque  chose 
d  quelqu^un. 

This  relation  frequently  merges  in  a  dative  of  space^  tendency ^  etc., 
in  which  the  dative  loses  the  notion  of  interest  or  participation.  Cf. 
s^attaquer,  se  frotter  d  qu/dqv!un,  s'appliquer,  s'exercer  d.  quelque  chose, 
etc. 

254.  (b.)  The  dative  of  advantage  or  disadvantage  occurs 
with  intransitive  verbs,  adjectives,  and  adverbs.  To  the 
cases  already  mentioned  belong — 

(1.)  The  dative  of  interest  and  participation,  with  such 
verbs  as  compaiir,  concourir,  co-oph-er,  partidper  cl  (also  with 
the  genitive),  and  the  adjectives  common,  concurrent  d,  etc. 

(2.)  The  dative  of  agreement  and  disagreement :  Alter 
(fit),  acquiescer,  adJih'er,  consentir,  convenir,  equivaloir,  res- 
semhler;  |)arer  (defend ;  to  "ward  off,"  takes  the  accusa- 
tive), renoncer,  redster  d;  comparable,  conforme,  igal,  naiurel, 
pareil,  semblable  a;  contraire,  etranger,  rebeUe,  indifferent 
d;  conformhnent,  convenablement,  consequemmeni,  proper^ 
tionn^ment  d,  etc. 

(3.)  Hence   also  expressions   of  capability,  inclination, 

friendliness,  hostility:  Vaqv^,  accessible^  sensible,  clement; 

hostile,  implacable,  ingrat,  inexorable,  sivbre,  sourd  d,  etc. 

Implacable  au  superbe  et  clement  au  vaincu. — Ponsard.  Impla- 
cable to  the  haughty  and  kind  to  the  conquered.  Souple  aux  circon- 
stances. — Lamartine.    Supple  to  circumstances. 
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(4.)  Expressions  of  pleasure  aud  their  contrary  :  Plaire^ 
deplaire;  cher,  doux^  agreahle;  amer,  desagrtahle  d. 

(5.)  Expressions   of  usefulness   and    harm:    Bemedier, 

subveniry  aider  d  (rare  with  the  dative);  il  importer  avan- 

iageuXf  favorcible,  propice,  scUvtaire,  vMley  defavorable,  dhoir 

vantageux,  funeste,  nwrtel  (destructive),  nuijnble,  pemideux 

d,  etc. 

Here  also  belongs  Stre  (in  the  sense  "  being  to  some  one,  signifying, 
being  of  weight"  or  the  contrary) :  Napoldon /«/  d  la  France  ce  que 
la  fatality  est  au  libre  arbitre. — Lamartme.  Napoleon  toaa  to  France 
what  fate  is  to  free-will. 

(6.)  Expressions  of  command,  superiority,  obedience,  aud 
subordination :  Commander  (often  transitive  with  the  accusa- 
tive), ob^r,  cedeTy  mphieur,  mferieur,  fd^le^  infdhle  d,  etc.; 
supirieurement,  inferieurementj  preferablement  d.  Sometimes 
expressions  of  precedence  and  sequence  in  time :  Priluder, 
survivre,  sucMer,  antirieuremeni,  posierieurement  d. 

(7.)  Expressions  of  appearance,  vanishing,  escape :  Ap- 
paraUrCy  paraUrCy  echapper  (also  with  the  genitive  and,  as 
transitive,  with  the  accusative),  visible^  invi^le  d,  etc. 

(8.)  Expressions  of  sufficiency  and  want :  Suffire,  satis- 
faire  (also  transitive  with  the  accusative),  maiiquer  (also 
transitive  with  accusative)  d,  etc. 

(9.)  Expressions  of  possibility,  necessity,  impossibility : 
Possible,  necessaire,  impomble  d,  etc. 

A  number  of  other  ideas  cannot  be  referred  to  any  general  head. 
Every  conception  that  can  be  interpreted  as  external  or  internal 
tendency  toward,  allows  the  dative,  especially  in  ethical  relations: 
Le  cerf  pleurant  awx  veneurs. — Chateaubriand.  Qu'il  .  .  .  rie 
aux  lampes  ardentes. — Hugo. 

There  are,  besides,  a  number  of  (mostly)  transitive  verbs,  which, 
besides  their  accusative  object,  take  a  remoter  object  and  appear 
elliptically :  ajouter,  applaudir,  croire,  entendre,  insulter,  suppl^  d, 
etc.  The  translation^  of  course,  vai'ies  with  the  construction.  Here 
belong  expressions  like  Prendre  d  quelque  chose:  Le  feu  prend  d 
quelques  barUs  de  poudre. — Dumas.  The  fire  catches  some  barwila 
of  powder.  Encore  un  acc^s  qui  lui  prend. — Dumas.  Another 
attack  that  seizes  him. 

255.  (10.)  The  dative  of  the  person  interested,  with  ad- 
jectives, etc.  ^         , 
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A  predicate  adjective,  participle,  or  substantive,  and 

adverb  may  have  a  dative  in  wliich  the  person  who  takes 

part  is  really  the  acting  subject 

C'est  indiscret  d  moi. — Scribe.  *Tis  indiscreet  in  me  (=1  am,  etc.). 
Cest  trte-bien  fait  d  vaus. — Dumas.  Tis  very  well  done  of  you. 
Vest  folie  d  eux  de  croire. — Acad.  'Tis  follj  in  them  to  think.  It 
resembles  the  Latin  dative  with  the  passive :  Mihi  a  pueritia  elabora- 
tum  est— Cic  Ceecil.  13. 

(11.)  The  ethical  dative. 

256.  The  so-called  ethical  dative,  or  dative  of  feeling,  is 

used  in  lively,  genial,  or  confidential  discourse.    It  takes  the 

form  of  a  personal  pronoun  of  the  first  or  second  person, 

whose  office  it  is  to  express  the  subjective  interest  of  the 

speaker,  or  the  person  spoken  to,  in  what  is  going  on. 

Gliase  .  .  .  moi  sur  la  superficie. — Voltaire.  Glide  over  the 
8ar£ftce  for  me.  On  vous  le  suspendit. — La  Fontaine.  They  sus* 
pended  it /or  you.  Cf.  Latin:  Quid  mihi  Celsus  agit? — Hor.  Ep, 
1.  3.  15.    ShaWspeare :  Pluck  me  ope  his  doublet. 


(12.)  The  possessive  dative. 

257.  The  possessive  dative  simply  shows  the  real  subject 
in  the  light  of  possessor,  to  whom  something  belongs  or  is 

ft  nnrnnri  n  fi>r1 . 


II  n'est  rien  d  luij  tout  est  d  ses  amis. — La  Mennais.  There  is 
nothing  belonging  to  him,  all  belongs  to  his  friends.  11  est  tout  d 
ce  qa^ilfait. — Acad.  He  is  quite  engaged  in  what  he  does.  On 
n'est  point  d  soi  quand  on  prend  beaucoup  d'engagements. — Acad. 
One  is  not  one's  own  when,  etc.  Of.  Latin :  Dives  est  cui  tanta  pos- 
sessio  est  ut,  etc. — Cic.  Par.  6.  1. 

Such  expressions  as  Ilyaautant  de  vanity  d  rotw  .  .  .  que 
dc  sottise  d  moi  (Dumas)  (There  is  as  much  vanity  in  you  as  fool- 
ishness in  me)  may  be  thus  explained.  So,  So  many  miles  to  the 
league,  etc. 

(13.)  The  dative  of  respect  in  which,  or  regard. 

258.  The  general  conception  of  having  regard  to  some- 
thing is  akin  to  the  conception  of  circumstances  (see  above), 
and  is  found  in  a  few  cases.  The  French  d  here  corresponds 
to  the  Latin  ad, 

Je  p'entrerai  point  d  ee  tnijet  dans  une  discussion. — Chnmfort.  I 
shall  not  enter,  so  far  as  this  subject  is  c&ncemed^  into  a  discussion. 
Similarly  explained  are  a  few  datives  with  reflexive  verbs  like  Se 
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mSprendrtf  ae  tromper  d  ^udque  choae :  Un  moyen  de  ne  pas  se  trotnper 
au  caractdre  de  ces  crises. — Lamartine.  One  means  of  not  being 
mistaken  as  to  the  character  of  these  crises.  Cf.  lAtin :  Ad  omnia 
aUa  setate  sapimus  rectius. — Ter.  Ad.  4.  3.  46. 

(14.)  The  elliptical  dative. 

259.  The  dative  occurs  eHipticully  in  most  of  its  usee. 

Space:  ^uz  armes! — Acad.  To  arms  I  Jl  vot  rangs,  gre&adien I — 
Dumas.     To  your  ranks,  grenadiers ! 

In  directions  on  letters :  A  monsieur  N . 

The  expressions  Au  voleur !  au  feu !  d  rassassin  I  (Thief  I  fire !  mur- 
derer !)  are  to  be  exphdned  as  local,  like  A  moi  I  d  nous !  Heno& 
Crier  d  la  barbarie,  etc ;  crier  "aux  armes;**  crier  *'au  voleur."  A 
d^auirea!  gives  a  rebuff,  and  refers  to  others. 

Temporally :  A  demain  I  d  dimanche !  d  ce  soir  I  (Until  to-morrow, 
Sunday,  this  evening !).    So,  also,  originally,  A  la  bonne  henre ! 

The  dative  of  participation  is  used  in  inscriptions  like  Aux 
grands  hommes  la  patne  reconnaissante.  A  grateful  country  to 
great  men. 

The  dative  of  destination :  A  votre  sant^ — d  nos  amours,  In^  I — 
Dumas. 

Datives  like  d  quif  (whose  torn?)  t^esi  d  gut  mieux  mieuXy  c'erf  d 
qui  ne  partira  point ;  tirer  d  qui  jouera  le  premier  (to  shuffle  for  first 
play),  iZ«  t^empresaaient  d  qui  luirilairait  davantaoe,  belong  to  rivalry, 
games  and  sports,  and  refer  to  tne  content  of  tne  game ;  d  does  not 
refer  to  qui  only,  but  to  the  whole  clause  as  a  substantive.  A  qui 
mieux,  mieux  stands  for  a  subordinate  sentence  and  a  principal  sen* 
tence— in  emulation  of  each  other. 

Jusqu'd  (even)  is  often  used  elliptically  and  often  appears  in  con- 
nection both  with  the  subject  and  object :  Jtutqu^d  Montaigne  essayait 
de  propager  sa  morale. — Bouilly.  Even  Montaigne  tried  to  propa- 
gate his  moral  philosophy.  11  aime  jusqu'd  (even)  ses  ennemb. — 
Acad.  He  loves  even  his  enemies.  More  complete  expressions  of 
the  same  sort  explain  the  ellipsis :  Tous  les  pdres  jusqu*aux  plus 
graveSy  jouent  avec  leurs  enfants. — Acad.  All  fathers,  even  the  soberest, 
play  with  their  children.  The  member  on  which  jttsqt^d  depends 
IS  to  be  supplied. 

The  expressions  d  lui  seal,  d  vou3  drnjc,  etc.  (he  alone,  you  two  only), 
which  usually  stand  in  apposition  with  another  form,  appear  to  be 
elliptical  and  are  probably  datives  of  participation  to  which  some 
verb  like  "  left  to,"  etc.,  is  wanting :  Fr^d^c,  d  luiseul,  I'a  fait. 

V.   CASES  OF  PERSONAL   PRONOUNS. 

260.  A  special  explanation  is  necessary  to  make  clear 
the  distinction  between  the  conjunctive  personal  pronouns, 
used  only  in  conjunction  with  verbs  (je,  me^  (e,  iL  etc.). 
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and  the  disjanctive  personal  pronouns,  used  in  connection 
with  de,  d,  and  other  prepositions  (moiy  toi,  lui,  evx,  etc.). 

261.  (1.)  The  conjunctive  personal  pronouns  are  used 

when  the  pronoun  subject  is  without  emphasis.    They  occur 

in  the  nominative,  accusative,  and  dative  cases,  always  in 

connection  with  the  verb,  whether  as  subject  or  as  direct 

or  indirect  object     The  dative  sometimes  occurs  as  ethical 

dative  (dative  of  interest),  dative  of  the  remoter  object,  or 

dative  of  participation. 

Je  te  verrai  sans  ombre,  6  v^rit^  create. — Voltaire.  I  shall  see 
thee  Arithout  shadow,  O  celestial  truth.  lU  ODt  quelques  d^fauts ;  ma 
foi,  Je  les  levr  passe. — Bret.  They  havejsome  faults ;  in  faith,  I  pardon 
tt^em  in  them,  T'attendre  aux  yenx^d'aiitrui  qnand  tu  dors,  est 
erreur. — La  Fontaine.  So,  also,  with  voild  on  account  of  its  verbal 
natorc:  Le  voili  done  rempU,  cet  oracle! — Voltaire.  Behold  it  ac- 
complished— that  oracle  I 

262.  Me  and  te  are  not  used  after  an  imperative  nor 

after  another  pronoun.     Moi  and  toi  (abbreviated  to  m' 

and  f  before  y  and  en)  represent  me  and  te.     The  object 

is  to  avoid  unpleasantness  of  sound  or  lack  of  distinctness. 

Rends^moi  chr^tienne  et  libre. — Voltaire.  Render  me  a  Christian 
and  free.  Montrez-le-mai,  ce  mortel  orivil^i^. — Ballanche.  Show 
him  to  me,  that  privileged  mortal,  ya-fen  commencer. — Moll^e. 
Go  and  begin. 

263.  When  a  reflexive  verb  has  a  second  object  of  the 
first  or  second  person  associated  in  addition  to  its  own  ob- 
ject, this  second  object  is  disjunctive,  and  is  governed  by  d. 

II  s'est  pr^sent^  d  moi. — Acad.  He  presented  himself  to  me.  On 
trouve  H  qui  parler  quand  on  s'adresse  d  moi, — Delavigne.  Thej 
find  some  one  to  speak  to  when  they  address  themselves  to  me.  The 
second  object  is  nearly  alwavs  a  person :  Dites-lui  que  ie  me  recom- 
mande  d  tut. — Acad.  Tell  him  that  I  recommend  myself  to  him.  Je 
vous  pr^nterai  d  lui  quand  vous  voudrez. — Acad.  A  reflexive  object 
of  the  first  or  second  person  is  associated  in  the  same  way  with  a  second 
object  in  the  third  person.    Vid.  the  last  two  examples. 

264.  (2.)  The  disjunctive  personal  pronouns  are  used 
partly  alone,  partly  in  connection  with  the  conjunctive,  for 
apposition  or  emphatic  repetition. 

(a.)  They  appear  alone—  Digitized  by  Google 
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(1.)  When  used  ellipticallj,  with  omitted  yerb,  in  ex- 
clamations, etc 

Moi  trahir  le  meilleur  de  mes  amis  ? — Acad.  I  betraj  the  b«t  of 
friends  ?  De  voua  d  moi  c'eet  un  pauvre  komme. — Acad.  Between 
you  and  me  he  is  a  poor  dolt.  Chez  tnon  oncle,  qui  s'appelle  Dee- 
roches,  comme  mou — Picard.  So  after  ne — que:  Je  n*aime  que  toL — 
Acad.  I  love  but  thee.  Les  avares  ne  voient  dans  le  monde  qu' 
eux  et  leurs  tr^sors. — Gram.  Nat.  Misers  see  in  the  world  onlj 
themgdves  and  their  treasures. 

(2.)  When  dependent  on  any  other  part  of  speech  than 

the  verb. 

U  est  fort  irrit^  contre  toi. — Acad.  He  is  much  irritated  at  thee. 
Quant  h,  votiSy  yous  devez  voir  ici,  etc. — Nodier.  As  to  yauy  jou  must 
see,  etc.  II  s'agit  d'une  succession  d  die  iehvA. — Code  Nap.  So,  Selon 
moiy  en  soi,  etc 

(3.)  With  verbs  of  motion  and  expressions  of  space. 

«rai  couru  d  vous. — Dumas.  I  have  run  to  you,  EUe  vint  d  eout. 
— S^ur.  She  came  to  you.  Dieu  vient  de  I'appeler  d  /tti.— Acad. 
God  has  just  called  him  to  himself,  II  ne  tient  pas  d  moi. — Acad. 
Cet  homme  tire  tout  d  lui. — Acad. 

The  verbs  penser,  songer,  parler,  rapporter,  are  similarly 

treated. 

Chacun  ne  songe  plus  qu'd  sot. — Bousseau.  Everj  one  no  longer 
cares  but  /or  himsdf.  When  II  me  vient,  il  me  parle  de  quelque 
chose,  etc.,  are  found,  the  idea  of  motion  or  tendency  is  lost.  Fur- 
ther, the  disjunctive  form  occurs  with  expressions  like  Avoir  affaire, 
prendre  aardey  intiril,  etc. :  Que  quelqu'un  prend  d  «m»  I'int^r^t  le 
plus  tenure. — Ponsard.  That  somebody  takes  the  warmest  intertH 
tn  you.  So  with  the  possessive  dative :  On  n'est  plus  d  sou — Acad. 
One  is  no  longer  one's  own.  Hence  in  sentences  like  Cest  bien  fait 
d  vous. — Dumas.    Cest  aimable  d  wuj,  etc — Delavigne. 

265.  (b.)  The  pronouns  are  repeated  disjunctively  when- 
ever emphasis  is  laid  on  them,  in  cases  of  contrast,  double 
pronominal  object,  or  when  attributive  forms  like  seu/, 
fnhne,  etc.,  adjectives,  or  adjective  clauses,  intervene  be- 
tween the  verb  and  the  subject. 

H  ne  voulut  fKus^  lux,  ,  .  Je  le  sais,  moi, — Dumas.  He  was  not 
willing.  /  know  it.  La  fortune  nous  a  pers^ut^,  lui  et  moi, — 
F4nelon.    Fortune  persecuted  him  and  me,    Lui  seul  est  Dieu,  etc. 

The  emphatic  disjunctive  pronouns  often  stand  alone  ns 
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subject  or  object,  especially  in  cootrasts  or  when  accompa- 
nied by  attributes. 

P^n^lope,  ne  voyant  revenir  ni  lui  ni  met. — F^nelon.  Penelope, 
Beeing  neither  him  nor  me  return.  Avant  que  je  la  deniande  d  lui, 
soufirez  que  je  la  demande  d  voua. — Marivaux.  Before  I  ask  her  of 
him,  permit  me  to  ask  her  of  you. 

266  (8.)  The  reflexive  pronoun  ae  is  used  without  refer- 
ence to  gender  or  number  as  the  reflexive  of  the  third 
person.  Soi  (its  disjunctive)  is  often  represented  by  lui,  elle 
(in  both  numbers),  when  the  person  is  individualized.  On, 
chacun,  and  other  general  forms  are  referred  to  by  soi, 

Soi  is  employed  when  the  subject  to  which  it  relates  has 
a  universal  or  indefinite  character.  Lui,  elle,  etc.,  repre- 
sent it  when  the  subject  embraces  definite  individuals  in 
the  singular  or  plural. 

(a.)  Sov  therefore  occurs — 

(1.)  When,  in  general,  the  subject  is  wanting,  i.  e,  with 

infinitives  or  in  attributive  relations. 

Pes  passions  la  plus  triste  .  .  .  C*est  de  n'aimer  que  9oi,— 
— Florian.  The  saddest  ofpassions  is  to  love  only  ones  sdj.  II  est 
beau  de  triompher  de  9oi. — Tn.  Comeille.  It  is  noble  to  triumph  over 
oneself.  II  faut  6tre  toujoun*  sol. — Acad.  We  must  always  be  our- 
selves. Prendre  garde  d  soi,  n'avoir  rien  d  soi. — Acad.  L'amour  de 
8oi. — Acad.'    Self-love. 

(2.)  When  the  subject  is  an  indefinite  pronoun  (on,  qui- 

eonqae,  av/!un,  personne,  chacun,  etc.),  or  the  generalized 

form  celui  {qui). 

On  doit  parler  rarement  de  soi. — Acad.  One  must  seldom  speak 
of  oneself.  Quiconque  rapporte  tr>ut  d  soi,  n'a  pas  beaucoup  d'amis. 
—Acad.  Whoever  refers  all  to  sdf,  has  few  friends.  Chacun  travaille 
pour  «(H.— Acad.  Each  one  toils  for  himself.  Celui  qui  hait  le 
travail,  n'a  assez  ni  de  soi  ni  des  autres. — Boiste. 

(3.)  When  something  is  aflfirmed  of  an  idea  as  essentially 

belonging  to  U  and  to  nothing  else. 

De  soi  le  vice  est  odieux. — Acad.  Vice  in  itself  is  odious.  La 
nature  est  aimable  en  «ot.— Acad.  Nature  is  lovable  in  itself.  Cela 
parle  de  aoi-mfime. — Acnd.  Deviations  from  the  rule  occur,  especially 
when  the  sense  is  ind'vidualized:  Les  choses  ne  sont  en  eUes-m^me» 
ni  pures  ni  irapures. — Montesquieu.  Things  are  neither  pure  nor 
impure  tn  themselves. 
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(4.)  When  a  noun  concrete  in  itself  is  generalized  and 
accompanied  by  le  or  un  to  characterize  an  entire  species, 
iivhether  singular  or  plural. 

Le  chat  ne  paratt  sentir  que  poor  soi. — Acad.  The  cat  seems  to 
feel  only  for  ttaelf.  Un  ^Tivain  (any  writer)  qui  s'aime  forme  tous 
ses  h^roa  seinblable  d  soi — Boileau.  Lea  hommes  prudents  songent 
toujours  d  «n  pour  I'aveuir. — BoinvillierB.  La  po^ie  porte  son 
excuse  avec  sot. — Boileau.  Poetry  carries  its  apology  alon^  with  it. 
Un  bienfait  porte  sa  recompense  en  soi. — Acad.  Benefits  bring  their 
reward  in  themselves. 

Usage  is  vacillating  even  here,  and  /itt,  effc,  etc.,  often  enter  into 
the  characterization  of  species:  X' Anglais  porte  partout  sa  patrie 
avec  lui. — St.  Pierre.  The  Englishman  carries  his  country  every- 
where with  him.  Les  avares  ne  voient  dans  le  monde  ^u'etiz  et 
lears  tr^sors. — Gram.  Nat.  Even  here,  however,  the  individualized 
sense  may  be  traced. 

367.  (4.)  But  when  the  subject  contains  the  idea  of  defi- 
nite individuab  as  such,  the  pronouns  lui,  elle,  etc.,  are  the 
rule. 

Perrin  tire  Targent  d  lut. — La  Fontaine.  Perrin  draws  the  money 
to  himself.  lis  out  querell^  cntre  eux. — Acad.  They  had  a  quarrel 
among  themselves. 

Exceptional  is  the  use  of  soi  in  Dumont  se  dit  d  soi-mime  (Lemer- 
cier).  Idom^n^e  revenant  d  soi. — Fdnelon.  Idomeneus  returning  to 
himself. 

Soi  must  be  used  when  a  distinction  between  the  reflexive  subject 
and  another  third  person  or  thing  in  the  sentence  is  necessary :  II 
sentait  trop  de  diif<Srence  entre  soi  et  ^wt. — Salvandy.  lie  perceived 
too  much  difference  between  himself^und  him.  II  se  mouche  sous 
son  chapeau,  il  crache  pres-juesur  soi  {lui  might  refer  to  chtxpeau), — 
La  BniySre. 

B.-THE  PREPOSITIOlSrS. 
268.  The  prepositions,  whose  nature  and  origin  are 
readily  explicable  from  thoir  Latin  primitives,  serve  to 
limit  and  individualize  more  clearly  the  relations  of  time, 
space,  cause,  and  manner.  These  relations  are  only  vaguely 
aud  generally  exprojased  by  the  cases  as  compared  with  the 
prepositions.  A  clnssifioation  of  prepositions  according  to 
the  idea  expressed  by  them  is,  owing  to  the  multiplicity  of 
their  meanings,  hardly  practicable.  They  may,  however, 
be  loosely  characterized  as  proper  and  improper  preposi- 
tions. Digitized  by  CjOO_^ 
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Of  the  forty-two  Latin  prepositions,  twenty-eight  were  used  with 
the  accusative,  ten  with  the  ablative^  four  with  the  accusative  and 
ablative.  The  proper  French  prepositions  have  conformed  in  their 
construction  to  the  majority  of  the  Latin.  The  relations  of  rest  and 
motion  are  not  distinguished  among  the  prepositions  in  French. 

I.   PROPER  PREPOSITIONS. 

(1.)  Prepositions  of  space. 

269.  (a.)  A  travers  (across,  througn) ;  space. 

Aller  d  travers  le  bois. — To  cross  the  wood.  On  ne  voyait  le  soleil 
qu'd  travers  les  nuages. — Acad.  You  saw  the  sun  only  through  the 
clouds.  Le  g^nie  et  la  vertu  mRrchent  d  travas  les  obstacles. — La 
Bochefoucauld.    Genius  and  virtue  pass  through  obstacles. 

It  is  frequent  in  a  metaphorical  sense  with  verbs  of  per- 
ception, apercevoir,  decouvrir,  remarqaer,  h  travers^  etc. 

Un  roi  ne  voit  le  peuple  qu*^  travers  le  prisme  brillant  de  la  cour. 
— Malesherbes.  A  King  sees  the  people  only  through  the  brilliant 
prism  of  the  court.  Au  travers  is  used  in  the  same  way.  Trans- 
ferred applications  from  space  (the  original  usage)  to  time  are 
numerous. 

(b.)  Chez  (at  the  house  of,  with)  ;  space :  used  originaJlj 

to  point  out  one's  house  or  place  of  residence. 

J'ai  ^t^  chet  vous. — ^Acad.  I  have  been  at  your  house.  Cf.  Latin: 
Neoptolemus  apud  Lycomedem  erat  educatus. — Cic.  Lael.  2. 

Then  it  is  applied  to  a  wider  sphere,  to  point  out  what 
is  customary  among  persons  and  nations,  sometimes  even 
adding  an  idea  of  time. 

Chez  les  peuples.  Anumg  the  nations.  Le  th^tre  respects  ehet 
Us  Grecs,  avili  ehez  les  Romains. — Chamfort.  The  stage,  respected 
among  the  Greeks,  degraded  among  the  Komans.  Cf.  Latin :  Apud 
paired  noslros. — Cic.  Mur.  36. 

It  is  also  applied  to  persons  as  such :  C*e8t  inn^  ehet  elU, — Scribe. 
It  is  innate  inV/i  her.  Chez  tout  autre,  forfait,  chez  Judith^  c'est  vertu. 
— Ponsard.  So  also  to  the  sphere  of  literary  activity:  On  trouve 
ehez  les  aufeurs  grecs,  etc. — Acad.  It  is  found  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  etc.*   Latin :  Apud  JTomervm. — Cic.  Sen.  10. 

Chez  is  often  found  in  combination  with  other  prepositions,  and 
forms  with  personal  pronouns  a  number  of  phrases:  Je  viens  de  chez 
vous,  d'auprh  de  ehez  vous;  j'ai  pass^  par  ehez  vous. — Acad.  I  am 
coming /row  your  house  ;/ro77i  near  your  house ;  I  have  passed  6y 
your  house.    -E»  was  once  used  with  it. 

(c.)  Degi^  and  delit  express  contrast  in  s] 
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on  that  side).     They  are  also  combined  with  de,  par,  and 

eii ;  with  en  degh,  en  delcL,  de  is  used. 

De  dec4  la  riviere,  par  de^  la  rividre,  en  deyi  de  la  riviere. — 
Acad,  rar  deji  1' horizon  dans  le  pays  du  r6ve. — Ponsard.  IJeyond 
the  horizon,  in  the  land  of  dreams. 

(d.)  Devant  and  dernbre  (before,  behind);  space.  De- 
vant  is  used  of  that  which  is  before  the  speaker,  whether 
actually  or  figuratively. 

Avoir  toujours  une  chose  devant  les  yeux.  To  keep  a  matter  ever 
before  the  eyes.  Passer  (ievaTit  quelqu'im  sans  le  voir.  To  paisa 
before  some  one  without  seeing  him.  Mettez  cela  devant  U  feu.  Put 
that  before  the  fire.  Re^^rder  devant  soi. — Acad.  To  look  b^ore 
oneself.  Quand  je  vois  devfint  moi  la  nuit. — Hugo.  II  a  pr^h^ 
devant  (in  presence  of)  Ic  roi. — Acad. 

Judicial  relations  have  pir  devant :  Un  contrat  pass^  prtr-devant 
le  Dotaire;  comparaltre  par-demni  le  commissaire. — Acad.  De 
devant  expresses  removal  from:  Otez-vous  de  devant  mon  jour. — 
Acad.    Take  vourself  from  oat  of  my  light. 

Devant  no  longer,  as  it  once  did  in  Old  French,  refers  to  time : 
Plusieurs  ans  devant  le  voyage, — Amyot.  This  usage  survives  only 
in  the  adverbial  formula  eomme  devant  (a3  before),  hence  the  verb 
devaneer. 

In  a  transferred  sense,  it  is  equivalent  to  ''in  comparison 

with."     Cf.  prcB  and  ante  in  Latin. 

Malesherbes  dont  le  talent  s'est  efiac^  devant  sa  vertu. — ^Villemain. 
Malesherbes  whose  talent  vanished  as  compared  with  his  virtue.  It 
is  used  also  in  relation  to  one's  judgment  of  a  person  or  thing,  "in 
the  eyes  of  some  one"  :  Pour  honoi^r  notre  temps  devani  fa  postiriti. 
— Laraartine.  To  honor  our  time  in  the  judgment  of  posterity.  So 
also  in  regard  to  one's  influence  as  a  cause :  I^es  lois  se  taisent  devant 
Ini. — Ponsard.  The  law  is  silent  before  him.  Les  caresses  out  cess^ 
devant  la  lampe  indiscrete. — B^ranger.  The  caresses  ceased  before 
the  indiscreet  lamp. 

De  devant,  like  d'avee,  contains  a  compound  idea  (from 
before,  away  from). 

On  m'arrache  de  devant  Tempereur. — Mme.  Cottin.  They  snatch 
me  from  the  presence  of  the  emperor. 

Derrihre  has  the  notion  of  space  alone  (behind,  at  the  back  of). 

II  ^tait  assis  derrih-e  vous. — Acad.  He  was  seated  behind  you. 
On  a  referm^  la  porte  derrih'e  (or,  swr)  moL  One  closed  the  door 
again  on  me. 

(e.)  Joignant,  attenantj  and  jonxte,  prh  and  proche  (the 
last  two  of  which,  though  originally  improper  prepositions. 
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fall  into  the  rank  of  proper  prepositioDs),  share  among 

themselves  the  fundamental  notion  of  nearness,  vicinity  (of 

space). 

Joignant  (adjoining)  is  mostly  used  of  immediate  vicinity. 

Un  champ  ^M^nan^  la  metairie.  A  field  adjoining  the  farm.  Une 
maison  joignant  la  sienne. — Acad.     A  house  adjoining  his. 

Attenant  is  used  in  the  same  manner,  though  now  obso- 
lete and  somewhat  vacillating  in  construction. 
AUenarU  du,  au,  Uj  palais.  —Acad.      Adjoining  the  palace. 

JouxtCy  like  proehe,  is  seldom  used. 

Jouxte  le  palais. — Acad,    ^car  the  palace ;  like  the. Latin  ^'uxto. 
.  Also   in  a  transferred  sense:    Jouxte  la   copie   originale. — Acad. 
According  to  the  original  draft.    Cf.  late  Latin:  Juxta  (secundum) 
pneceptum. — Just.  2.  12.  25. 

Prh  (properly,  pressed  close)  is  used  of  general  vicinity. 
It  has  the  accusative^  especially  in  its  proper  signification. 

Paasy  pr^  Paris.  H  deraeure  pr^  la  porte  Saint-Antoine. — Acad. 
He  lives  near  St.  Anthony's  gate.  Un  fauteuil  pr^  mon  oncle. — 
B^nard.     A  chair  near  my  uncle. 

The  idea  of  vicinity  readily  extends  to  the  domain,  sphere,  situa- 
tion of  persons  generally,  as  with  the  Latin  apud.  Hence,  Soyez 
mon  interpr^te  prh  d'elle. — Dumas.  Be  my  mouthpiece  vnth  her. 
Madame  Adelaide  prh  de  Uumelle  sa  m6re  .  .  .  avait  toute 
foveur. — Villemain.  Mme.  Adelaide  vnth  whom  his  mother  had 
ail  influence.  Les  success  obtenus  pr^  de  I'assembl^ — Villemain. 
Ambaasadeur  7>r^ du saint-si^e  (a  frequent  usage). — Acad. 

Neaameu  is  also  conceived  as  approach  to  a  certain  quantity: 
Des  dettes  ^normes  .  .  .  pr^  d'un  million  de  francs.— Scribe. 
Enormous  debts  .  .  .  nearly  a  million  francs.  II  y  a  prhs  de 
vingt  ans  que  cela  est  arriv^. — Acad.  It  is  nearly  twenty  years  since 
that  happened. 

Prig  18  also  nsed  like  deoant  in  the  sense  beside,  in  eomparison  with: 
Que  sont-ib  priis  de  vous  ? — Racine.  What  are  they  in  comparison 
with  you  ?    Auprls  is  more  usual  at  present. 

jFV^  de  is  also  used  of  time  near  at  hand :  U  est  bien  prH  de  midi. 
It  is  verv  near  twelve.  Nous  voiU  bien  prhs  du  moment  d^bif. — 
Acad,  here  we  are  very  near  the  decisive  moment.  Cf.  Latin: 
Prope  calendas  sextiles.— Cic.  Fam.  3.  5. 

Proche  is  used  of  space  only :  II  s'est  alU  loger  proehe  le  palais, 
proche  du  palais. — Acad.  lie  has  gone  to  lodge  near  the  palace.  Cf. 
jLatin :  Proxime  Carthaginem,  etc. 

(f.)    Outre,  hars,  dehors  (honnis,  excepte,  sauf^  d  part, 
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moina).     These  prepositions  express  in  general  what  is  out- 
side as  distinguished  from  what  is  near  or  within  a  space. 

Outre  (Latin  ultra)  in  a  local  sense  expresses  what  is 
outside  of,  beyond  ;  it  is  very  seldom  used. 

Dans  lea  trob  4v6ch^  outre  Rhin. — Villemain.  In  the  three 
bishoprics  beyond  the  Rhine.  Outre  occurs  mostly  in  composition : 
Ouirc-Meuse,  ou/re-mer,  outre-Hhin  les  pays  d'ouirc-Mcuse  (the 
districts  beyond  the  Meusc). — Acad.  Metapnorically :  Battre  outre 
mesure  (to  beat  beyond  measure). — Acad. 

Hots  (outside  of)  sometimes  used  li^ithout  de  {dehors 
always  so)  expresses  exclusion. 

Hors  de  la  maison,  de  la  ville,  de  la  prison ;  il  est  log^  horz  la  bar- 
ri^re. — Acad.  He  is  lodged  outside  the  barrier.  Les  ennemis  sont 
dedans  et  dehors  la  ville. — Acad.  The  enemy  is  within  and  vnthout 
the  city.  In  contrasts,  en  dedans  and  en  dehors  are  used.  In  par  dehors, 
oar  serves  to  modify  the  motion :  II  passe  par  dehors  la  ville. — Acad. 
Metaphorically,  hors  is  used  of  whatever  one  is  free  from  or  deprived 
of:  Ktre  hors  cT embarras  (to  be  free  from  embarrassment),  de  dif- 
ficult^, de  danger,  de  p^ril,  souppon ,  d'haleine,  de  cadence,  de  sol- 
mdme,  mettre  hors  la  loi,  etc. ;  also  of  things  out  of  proportion:  hors  de 
prix,  de  comparaison,  de  proportion.     Cf.  Proeter  modum. 

These  prepositions  are  all  employed  (like  prceter,  except) 

in  a  metaphorical  or  transferred  sense.     Outre,  however, 

is  the  opposite  of  hors;  ouire  adds,  hora  excepts,  excludes. 

Outre  la  somme  de  tant  il  a  reyu  aussi  tant. — Acad.  Besides  the 
sum  of  so  much  he  received  also  so  much.  Hors  le  trOne  et  la  mort, 
il  doit  tout  d^aigner.— Comeille.  Except  the  throne  and  death,  he 
must  despise  all.  In  this  sense  of  "  except "  hors  has  the  accusative 
{de  omitted).  The  other  prepositions  [homiis,  etc)  exclude  as  a 
rule:  Personne  n'entre  hormis  (except^)  les  d^lateurs. — Ponsard. 
Nobody  enters  except  the  informers.  lis  ont  tons  p^ri  excepts  cinq 
ou  six  hommes. — Acad.  They  have  all  perished  except  five  or  six 
men.  Cette  litt^rature  .  .  .  bien  qu'elle  eftt  pcordu  tous  ses 
crands  hommes  sauf  Buffon. — Villemain.  A  part  I'^otion  du  pub- 
lic, etc. — Villemain.  The  emotion  of  the  public  a  fart  Je  ne 
savais  pas  que  .  .  .  moiTis  la  mal^iction  patemeile  nous  nous 
trouvions  juste  dans  la  mfime  position. — Dumas. 

(g.)    Vera,  envera,  devera,  centre,  denote  local  relations. 

Vera  (-ward,  toward,  veraua)  indicates  physical  direction 

toward. 

Toumez-vous  vers  moi.  Levez  les  yeux  vers  le  deL==*-A cadi  Turn 
yourseU  toward  me.    Lift  your  eyes  toward  heaven'.^^^^^^^^^ 
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Sometimes  with  an  idea  of  attainment  or  accomplishment :  Ee- 
tonrnez  vers  monsieur. — Delavigne.  Envoy^  vers  (aupr&j  de,  "  at  the 
court  oV)  tel  prince  d*  Allemagne. — Acad.  Envoy  to  such-and-such 
a  German  prince. 

Metaphorically:  D^une aspiration  .  .  .  vera un meilleur ordre 
degouvemement. — Lamartinc. 

Of  time  it  means  Indefinite  approach  (about,  toward),  like  the 
adverbial  environ :  Vers  la  fin  du  quatorzi^me  sidcle. — Lemarc.  To- 
ward  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Vers  la  mauvaise  saison. — 
Chateaubriand.  Oelaarrivaver«rann^l500.  Fers  les  quatre  heures. 
— Acad.    About  four  o'clock. 

In  ^endlj  and  hostile  relations  envers  takes  its  place. 

La  loyaut^  est  un  ministre  de  religion  envers  Dieu,  de  justice  envers 
les  peuples,  de  tendresso  envers  les  bons. — Fishier.  Lealty  is  a 
minister  of  religion  toward  God,  etc.  Tu  es  un  traitre  envers  moi,  un 
I4che  enters  elle. — Hugo.  Thou  art  a  traitor  to  me,  a  coward  to  her. 
Servir,  aider,  d^fendre  quelqu'un,  soutenir  quelque  chose  envers  et 
contre  tons. — Acad.  To  serve,  aid,  defend  some  one,  something  to- 
ward and  against  all. 

Devera  (obsolete)  is  a  strengthened  vers^  with  local 
meaning. 

Devers  Paris  je  m'en  revins  IL  pied. — Voltaire,  Toward  Paris  I 
returned  afoot.  Then,  in  the  sense  of  indefinite  approach :  II  entendit 
deoers  le  bois  voisin  bruit  de  chevaux. — Voltaire.  He  heard  toward 
the  near  wood  noise  of  horses.  H  demeure  en  Languedoc  devers 
Montpellier. — Acad. 

Contre  was  originally  used  of  what  was  opposite,  over 

against,  in  space.     It  is  now  used  of  general  proxiniity. 

Sa  maison  est  cofnirt  (opposite,  over  against)  la  mienne.  J*^tnis 
assis  contre  le  mur.  I  was  seated  against  the  wall.  Ce  champ  est 
c:)ntrt  le  bois.  Tliis  field  is  over  against  the  wood.  So,  Donner  de  la 
t^te  contre  la  muraille,  attacher  contre  la  muraille. — Acad.  To  run 
one's  head  against  the  wall,  etc.  On  la  voit  .  .  .  contre  son  sein 
bercer  uno  ombre  vaine. — Mde.  Desbordes-Valmore.  One  sees  her 
nestling  a  vain  shadow  against  her  heart. 

In  ethical  significance  it  is  used  in  comparisons  of  unlike 
objects. 

Beaucoup  de  billets  blancs,  contre  un  billet  noir.  One  black  against 
many  white  tickets.  So  in  expressions  of  exchange :  II  a  troqu^  son 
cheval  contre  (for)  un  tableau. — Acad.  So  in  expressions  of  disagree- 
ment and  hostility :  II  est  sorti  de  bonne  heure  contre  sa  coutume. 
Cela  est  contre  1' usage,  contre  le  bon  sens. — Acad.  He  sallied  forth 
early,  contrary  to  his  habit,  etc.  lis  combattirent  Tun  contre  Tautre. 
— Acad.    They  contended  against  each  other. 
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(i.)  Entre  and  parmi  (between,  among).  Etitre  waa 
originally  between  (of  two),  j^arwii,  amang  (of  several). 

Entre  (Latin  inter)  may  apply  either  to  an  interval  in 

its  full  sense : 

La  distance  qn'il  y  a  erUre  les  deux  p61e8. — Acad.  The  distance 
there  is  between  the  two  poles. 

Or  to  a  point  between  objects. 

Etampes  est  entre  Paris  et  Origins. — Acad.  Etampes  is  between 
Paris  and  Orleans.  Tenir  le  milieu  entre  deaz  choses ;  le  gris  est 
entre  le  blanc  et  le  noir. — Acad.  To  hold  the  mean  between  two  things ; 
gray  is  between  white  and  black.  Hence,  also,  entre  is  employed  of 
seizing  or  holding  with  both  hands :  Tenir  un  enfant  entre  ses  bras. — 
Acad.  To  hold  a  child  in  one's  arms.  Cet  ^rit  est  demeur^  entre  mes 
mains. — Acad.  Mettre  quelqu'un  entre  (Latin  intra)  quatre  mu- 
railles. — Acad.  To  incarcerate  a  man.  Entre  is  employed  in  par- 
titive expressions:  something  is  conceived  as  lying  wiinin  a  plurality 
of  objects :  Entre  toutcs  les  merveilles  de  la  nature  il  n*en  est  point 
de  plus  admirables. — Acad.  Among  all  the  wonders  of  nature  there 
are  none  more  admirable.  Cf.  Latin :  Aliquem  inter  sicarios  accusare. 
— Cic.  Rose.  A.  32.  Thus  it  is  used  with  verbs  of  choosing  and  giving 
out,  distributing  [clioisirf  balancer ^  distribuei-j  partagery  repiwtirj /aire 
la  distribution^  le  partaoe,  la  repartition,  entre,  phusieurs  po'sonnes). 

Further,  entre  is  used  with  expressions  of  community,  resemblance, 
difference  between  objects :  Qu'y  a-t-il  de  commvn  entre  nous  ?  Wliat 
is  there  in  common  between  us  ?  Les  historiens  different  entre  eux  sur 
ce  point. — Acad.  Historians  differ  among  themselves  on  this  point. 
Sans  6tre  ressemblants  ni  contraires  entre  eux. — Delille. 

Then  entre  is  used  of  all  reciprocal  relations  between  persons  and 
things:  II  y  a  proc^  querelle,  mtelligence  entre  ces  deux  hommes. 
There  is  a  suit,  quarrel,  understanding  between  those  two  men.  lis 
ne  se  marient  qu'eii/rc  eux.  They  intermarry  only  among  them- 
selves,    lis  s'aident  enire  eux. — Acad. 

Hence,  with  apparent  redundancy :  Entre  S^n^ue  et  vous,  dis- 
putez-vous  la  gloire  &  qui  m'effaccra  plus  tot  sa  mtooire  ? — ^Racine. 
Soit  dit  entre  nous. — Acad.     Be  it  said  between  us. 

Applied  to  time,  entre  denotes  time  between  which :  II  y  a  tant 
d'anndes  entre  ces  deux  ^v^nements. — Acad.  So  many  years  lie  6e- 
tween  these  two  events.  Je  serai  chez  vous  entre  onze  heures  et  midi. 
— Acad.  I  shall  be  at  your  house  between  eleven  and  twelve.  Entre 
is  sometimes  prefixed  to  verbs  in  reciprocal  relations :  S'tf/Ur'aider, 
etc. 

Parmi  (per  medium),  literally,  through  the  midst  of  an 
object,  is  now  used  only  with  plurals  or  collectives. 

H  se  m^la  parmi  eux.  He  mingled  among  them.  J'ai  trouv^  un 
papier  parmi  mes  livres,  parmi  1©  peuple. — ^Acad*  I  found  a  paper 
among  my  books,  etc 
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It  sometitnos  corresponds  to  chez  in  meaning:  Sdj3 
longtemps  parmi  les  Bordelais? — Delavigne.     Are  you     ^    ^^.^^ 
among  the  Bordelais  for  a  length  of  time  ?     Une  juste  pri^re  pa^S 
les  gens  d'honneur  ne  se  rel'use  gu^rie. — Scarron. 

It  is  also  used  of  circumstances  amid  which  something  occurs. 

Parmi  les  cris  de  sang  I'amour  en  vain  murmure. — De  Belloy. 
Amid  cries  of  blood,  love  murmurs  in  vain. 

(2.)  Prepositions  (aj  of  time,  and  (b)  of  time  and  space 
together. 

270.  (a.)  Durant  and  pendant  (during,  pending)  are  the 

only  proper  prepositions  which  refer  exclusively  to  time, 

whether  time  when,  how  long,  or  during  which. 

Durant  toute  sa  vie;  durant  Thiver;  pendant  Thiver;  pendant 
votre  s^jour. — Acad.  During  all  his  life,  the  winter,  your  stay,  etc. 
They  are  participial  prepositions.    Pendant  is  more  usual. 

(b.)  Depuis  and  dhs  (from,  since)  indicate  distance  from 
a  point ;  depuis  excludes  the  point  itself,  d^  includes  it 

Depuia  (from,  since)  is  often   united   with  juaqu'h  (to, 

until),  to  indicate  from  one  point  of  space,  or  from  one 

point  of  time,  to  another. 

La  France  s'^tend  depuis  le  Rhin  jt«o«*d  I'oc^an. — Acad.  France 
extends /ro»a  the  Rhine  to  the  ocean.  Je  les  ai  vus  depuis  le  premier 
jusqu^au  dernier. — Acad.  I  saw  them  from  first  to  last.  Je  vous 
attendrai  depuis  cinq  heures  Jusmi^d  six. — Acad.  Je  ne  I'ai  pas  vus 
depuis  son  retour. — Acad.  Depuis  six  mois  je  roule  le  projet  dans 
ma  t6te.  For  six  months  I  nave  rolled  this  plan  in  my  head. 
Depuis  quelle  ^pogue  est-il  parti  ?  II  est  arrive  depuis  peu  de  temps. 
— Acad.  He  arrived  a  Utile  while  ago.  Ago  is  one  of  its  favorite 
renderings. 

Dl8  (de  -f  ipso,  from — to)  denotes  especially  the  point 
from  which  a  thing  starts.  It  is  seldom  used  in  local 
relations. 

Dls  Orl^ns ;  d^  sa  source. — Acad. 

In  temporal  relations  it  is  frequent. 

La  faveur  .  .  .  qu'il  avait  si  particulidrement  ^prouv^  d^ 
Fenfance. — Villemain.  The  favor  lie  had  so  especially  experienced 
from  infancy.  J\v  travaillerai  dls  la  semaine  prochaine. — Acad.  I 
shall  work  on  it  beginning  vnth  next  week.  Les  bergers  dls  long- 
temps  ont  rentr^  leurs  troupeaux. — Mme.  de  Girardin.  The  shep- 
heras  have  lm>g  herded  their  flocks.    Une  chaire  d'histoire  et  de 
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droit  cr^^  d^  1780. — Villemain.  II  annon^ait  dh  lore  (substantive) 
ce  qu'il  serait  un  jour.— Acad.  It  is  rarely  found  as  a  preposition  of 
sequence  with  the  adverb  Id :  Cest  votre  p6re,  et  d^  Id  vous  lui 
devez  du  respect. — Acad.  He  is  your  father,  and  hence  you  owe  him 
respect. 

(3.)  Avant  and  aprhs  (before  and  after).    Cf.  Latin  ante 

with  pane  and  secundum,    Avant  is  used  locally  of  priority 

in  a  series. 

II  faudrait  mettre  les  histoires  g^n^ralee  avanl  les  histoires  par- 
ticuli^res. — Acad.  It  would  be  needful  to  put  general  histories 
before  particular  ones. 

In  the  sense  in  front,  forward,  it  is  also  used  adverbially, 
generally  with  en.  En  avant  is  also  employed  as  an  im- 
proper preposition  (prepositional  phrase). 

II  marchait  en  avant  du  roi. — Acad.    He  marched  b^ore  the  king. 

It  denotes  priority  in  time  (Latin  ante):  Les  hommes  qui  ont  4i6 
avant  nous. — Acad.  Those  that  have  lived  be/ore  us.  Avant  le  canon 
c*^tait  une  ville  de  guerre.— Picard. 

Both  meanings  of  precedence  and  pre-eminence  in  rank  are  seen 
in  avant  tout,  a>vant  toutes  choses.    Cf.  Latin:  Ante  omnes,  alios,  etc. 

Aprhs  (after,  behind). 

Apr<is  le  parterre  est  un  boulingrin  et  aprh  le  boulingrin  une 
grande  pi6ce  d'eau. — Acad.  Behind  the  parterre  is  a  bowling-green, 
etc. 

So  with  jeter^  fermer,  tirer  la  porte  aprh  soi  (behind) ;  and  with 
verbs  of  motion:  eourir,  envoyer,  s'eUincer^faire  voile  ap.  h  quelqu'un 
(run,  etc.,  after) ;  then  with  verbs  of  expectation,  searching,  longing: 
itre  achanU,  attendrey  sHmpatienteTy  languir,  soupirer  aprds  quelqu'un  * 
and  of  zealous  employment,  absorption  in  something,  in  a  good  ana 
bad  sense  ( to  be  a/ter ) :  Cette  m^re  est  toujours  apr^  ses  enfants. — 
Acad.     That  mother  is  always  looking  q/if^r,  etc. 

With  expressions  of  time  it  denotes  succession:  II  est  arriv^  opr^ 
rheure  indiqu^e.  He  arrived  after  the  hour  appointed.  Tib^re 
Alt  empereur  apr^  Auguste. — Acad.  Tiberius  was  emperor  after 
Augustus. 

From  this  flows  the  notion  of  subordination  in  a  series:  Aprh  Tor 
et  le  platine  I'argent  est  le  plus  cher  des  m^taux. — Acad.  Next  JUi 
^old  and  platinum,  silver  is  the  dearest  of  metals.  AprH  cela  on 
doit  s'attendre  h.  tout. — Acad. 

( III.)  Prepositions  expressing  local,  temporal,  and  ethical 
relations. 

271.  (1.)  Avec  (with)  and  sans  (without)  do  not  directly 
express  local  relations. 
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Avee  expresses  accompaniment;  sans,  exclusion. 

Avec  is  used  in  the  most  manifold  ways  (like  Latin  cum), 

to  express  accompanying  circumstances  of  every  kind. 

n  partit  avee  dix  mille  homines.— Acad.  He  left  with  ten 
thousand  men.  Si  j'allais  ressortir  avec  des  cheveux  blancs. — Hugo. 
on  va-t-elle  avec  une  si  brillante  parure  ? — Acad.  Where  is  she  going 
mth  so  splendid  a  set  of  jewals?    D  s'est  mari^  avec  elle. — Acad. 

Of  hostile  and  friendly  intercourse. 

Je  me  concuterai  avec  vous.    D  s'est  battu  avee  un  tel. — Acad. 

In  expressions  of  separation  and  sundering,  where  de  is 
associated. 

S^parer  Tor  cPavee  Fargent.  To  separate  gold  from  silver.  Dis- 
tinguer  la  fausse  monnaie  (Pavee  la  bonne. — Acad. 

Hence,  avec  with  human  beings,  comes  to  signify  at,  with. 
Avec  Desroches  tu  dois  6tre  fait  k  ces  manidres. — Picard.    Cf.  chex. 

It  is  often  used  of  contemporaneous  time. 

Naitre  avee  le  printemps,  mourir  avee  les  roses. — Lamartine.  To 
be  bom  vnth  the  spring,  to  perish  with  the  roses. — Lamartine.  Cf. 
Latin :  Cum  prima  luce,  etc. 

In  a  transferred  sense,  avec  is  used  of  the  material  out  of 

which  anything  is  made. 

Carreler  avec  de  la  brique,  b&tir  avec  du  bois. — Acad.  To  build 
vith  wood,  etc 

Of  the  means  and  instrument. 

Avec  de  I'argent  je  TobtiendraL — Acad.  With  money,  I  shall  get 
it.  Napoleon  .  .  .  prot^gea  .  .  .  le  passage  avec  son  artillerie. 
— S%ur.  II  ne  marche  encore  qu  jarcc  des  b^quilles.  Prenez  cette 
ordure  avec  les  pincettes. — Acad. 

Of  the  manner,  as  of  an  accompanying  circumstance; 

hence,  especially  with  abstracts. 

Quand  on  airae  avee  crainte,  on  aime  avee  exc^. — Delavigne. 
When  we  love  with  fear,  we  love  with  excess. 

Finally,  of  accompanying  circumstances  in  an  adverse 

sense  (with,  in  spite  of). 

On  est  ^tonn^  qu'avec  tout  son  esprit  il  fasse  de  pareiUes  sottises. — 
Acad.    We  are  amazed  that  with  all  his  sense  he,  etc,^^  ^  GoOqIc 
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Vast  numbers  of  adyerbial  phrases  are  formed  with  avee,  with 
omission  of  the  article;  avec  flaisiry  etc.  The  article  is  used  if  an 
adjective  be  associated :  Avec  un  grand  plaisir,  etc 

Sans  destroys  the  notion  of  accompaniment, 

Le  roi  marche  incertain  sans  escorte  et  sans  guide. — Voltaire. 
The  king  marches  in  uncertainty  vjUhovi  escort  and  guide. 

The  absence  of  co-operation  may  from  the  connection  be 

construed  as  motive  or  as  negative  condition. 

Saris  argent  que  pouvais-je  faire?  Sans  cet  obstacle,  nous  aurions 
r^ussi. — Acad.  But  for  this  hindrance,  we  should  have  succeeded. 
In  savs  cesse,  sajis  iayon,  Bans  c^rtoonie,  etc.,  negative  adverbs  are 
found.  The  article  is  omitted.  Or  after  aans  is  ni;  sans  or  ni 
argent.  So  run  and  aucun  are  here  used  instead  of  quelque,  and 
quelque  chose. 

(2.)  En  and  dans  (dedans^  in)  both  signify  in,  but  in 
different  degree.  En  is  in  (Latin  in)  in  a  vaguer,  more 
indefinite  sense.  Dans  (Latin  de  intus,  from  within)  is 
precise  and  definite,  within,  Dans  is  more  recent,  and  has 
in  later  times  extended  its  o'riginal  signification.  The 
article  is  frequent  with  it  and  rare  with  en. 

The  distinction  between  them  as  prepositions,  however, 
is  not  essential.  They  oflen  change  places,  even  where  the 
object  connected  is  narrowly  defined.  For  while  en,  for  no 
ascertainable  reason,  generally  allows  the  article  when  its 
vowel  is  elided  (en  r6tat,  en  Tabsence,  en  Thorrible  situa- 
tion, en  Tair,  en  Tiionneur),  it  is  often  found  before  un  and 
attributive  pronouns  precisely  like  dans.    (See  Appendix.) 

Dans  ce  sidde  coupable. — De  Belloy.  In  this  guilty  age.  Un 
bon  mot  en  ce  si^le. — De  Bemis.  A  witticism  in  ttia  age. 
L'homme  intr^pide  tient  toujours  la  fortune  en  ses  mains.— Sain- 
more.  The  intrepid  man  always  has  fortune  in  his  hands.  Portant 
dans  ses  mains  le  destin  des  Etajta. — Saiirin.  Bearing  in  his  hands 
the  fate  of  States. 

The  unelided  definite  article  (only  the  feminine)  is  oflen  found : 
En  la  chambre  du  conseil,  en  la  pr^enpe  de  Dieu,  se  confier  en  la 
Providence.  This  is  the  case  in  many  fixed  expressions  and  formulae. 
En  is  often  used  w^ith  personal  pronouns:  Se  confier  en  lui,  etc. 

En  is  used  locally  in  tbe  most  general  sense  (in,  on,  upon, 
to,  at),  answering  the  questions  Where?  and  Whither? 
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Etre  en  pleine  mer,  loger  en  chambre  gamie,  avoir  de  F argent  en 
poche.  To  be  on  the  high  sea,  in  furnished  lodgings,  to  have  money 
in  hand.  Of  countries:  Bn  France  {in  or  to),  rester  en  place,  6tre 
en  croix ;  avoir  le  casque  en  t^te ;  4tre  bien  en  selle,  6tre  arm^  de 
pied  en  cap;  mettre  quelqu'un  en  prison,  monter  en  voiture, se  mettre 
en  chemin,  passer  en  (to)  Espagne,  voltiger  de  fleur  en  fleur;  donner 
du  nez  en  terre,  etc.  En  cannot  be  used  with  names  of  towns  (as 
in  the  seventeenth  century),  but  dans  or  d  takes  its  place.  With 
nanies  of  countries  and  provinces,  en  (to,  in)  is  used  if  they  are 
feminine,  or  unaccompanied  by  an  attribute ;  dans^  if  they  are  plural, 
or  accompanied  by  an  adjective;  d,  if  masculine:  En  Angleterre, 
dans  les  Indes,  au  P6rou,  aux  ifetats-Unis,  dans  la  France  m^ridio- 
nale,  etc 

With  articles  and  pronouns  (masculine  articles  must 

elide). 

Pr^ident  en  la  chambre  des  comptes. — Acad.  Pourquoi  m'en- 
trainez-vous  en  un  pidge  homicide? — Ch^nier.  Why  dost  thou 
drag  me  into  a  homicidal  plot?  Et  tu  t'es  retir^  en  cette  ville. — 
Bcaumarchais.    And  thou  hast  retired  to  this  city. 

En  is  especially  frequent  with  expressions  of  clothing, 

dressing,  or  undressing. 

fitre  en  veste,  en  chemise,  en  manteau,  en  deuil,  en  bottes,  en  armes, 
en  blanc,  etc.  To  be  in  one's  vest,  shirt,  cloak,  mourning,  boots, 
arms,  white,  etc.  Latin:  In  veste  domestica,  in  armis,  etc.  It  ex- 
presses external  and  internal  states  and  conditions  of  all  sorts:  Etre 
en  colore,  en  crainte,  en  paix,  en  repos,  en  liberty,  en  guerre,  etc.  To 
be  in  anger,  fear,  peace,  rest,  at  liberty,  at  war,  etc. 

Accompanying  circumstances  or  persons. 

La  vigne  en  fleurs,  TenfEint  en  nourrice.  The  vine  in  bloom,  the 
child  at  nurse. 

It  is  used  of  persons  who  are  regarded  as  possessing  a 
quality  or  activity. 

Si  vous  ne  reconnaissez  pas  en  moi  l*ami  de  votre  p^re. — Scribe. 
If  you  do  not  recognize  in  me  your  father's  friend.  Tout  fol&trait  en 
eWe. — Lamartine.  Or,  in  whose  power  something  is  considered  to  be : 
n  n'est  pas  en  moi  de  le  faire. — Acad.  It  is  not  in  my  power  to 
do  so. 

Connected  with  the  notion  of  tending  toward  are  the  notions  of 
believing,  trusting  in,  hoping  for,  something;  hence,  en  is  used  in 
such  ff>nnections:  Croire  en  Dieu,  avoir,  prendre  confiance,  se  oon- 
fier,  esp^rer,  en  quelqu'un,  etc. 


In  reference  to  time,  en  marks  either  the  general  time 
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Son  p&pe  .  .  .  fut  nomin^  .  .  .  «n  1745  jardinier  en  chef. 
— Cuvier.  His  father  was  named  in  (sometime  in)  1745  head  gar- 
dener. En  ces  temps-id,  la  France  eut  des  victimes. — Hugo.  In 
those  times  France  had  victims. 

Or  time  in  its  entirety,  a  complete  period : 

Gagne-t-on  en  un  an  un  million  sans  crime? — R^piard.  Do 
people  become  millionaires  in  a  year  without  crime?  Une  royaut^ 
d^sarm^  en  un  an. — Ponsard. 

Or  the  limit  or  end  of  time. 

IVaujourd'hui  en  huit,  en  quinze. — Acad.  To-day  week,  fortnight. 
Cf.  De  temps  en  temps,  or  A  autre,  de  jour  en  jour,  etc 

In  a  transferred  sense,  en  expresses — 

(a.)  The  means — that  in  which,  or  by  which,  something 
is  done. 

8e  ruiner  en  foUes  d^penses ;  s^^pniser  en  efforts  inutiles ;  expliquer 
une  chose  en  deux  mots.  To  ruin  one's  self  by  wild  extravagance; 
to  exhaust  one's  self  by  vain  efforts;  to  explain  a  matter  in  two 
words. 

(b.)  The  material  or  contents. 

Sa  demeure  ^tait  en  bois  de  sapin. — Mde.  Ck)ttin.  His  house  was 
of  pine  wood.  Sa  fortune  consiste  en  rentes  sur  FEtat.  His  fortune 
consisted  in  State  securities.  Une  inscription  en  caract^res  grecs; 
une  commie  en  vers,  en  prose;  11  poss^dait  tant  en  argent,  en  billets. 
— Acad. 

(c)  Hence,  with  ideas  of  fullness  and  want 
Abonder,  6tre  riche,  fertile,  sterile  en,  etc 

(d.)  Of  material  as  worked  up  or  made  into  something. 

Les  manufeotures  .  .  .  en  or  et  en  argent. — Mlgnet.  The 
manufactures  in  gold  ahd  silver.  Toumer  en  bois,  ouvrier  en  sole. — 
Acad. 

(e.)  In  expressions  of  design  and  destination. 

Mettre  en  gage,  livrer  en  proie,  donner  en  ota^e,  4tablir  en  principe, 
en  rhonneur  des  saints,  etc.  Rien  ne  me  vient  en  aide. — Scribe. 
Kothing  comes  to  my  help.    Cf.  Latin:  In  honore  Junonis,  etc 

(f.)  Expressions  of  exchange. 

Mettre,  changer,  transformer,  en  quelque  chose. 

(g.)  In  expressions  of  division* 
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Diviser,  parta^r  en  qaelqae  chose. 

Expressions  like  en  vertUy  en  comciencey  en  bonne  philosophie,  en 
apparencCy  en  v^riUj  are  clearly  akin  to  expressions  oi  manner,  like 
en  hdte  (cf.  avec  h&te),  en  grande  hdte,  d  la  hdtty  en  vain,  en  secret. 

En  in  the  sense  of  like,  aSy  in  the  character  of,  is  frequent. 

Je  pense  en  citoyen,  j'agis  en  empereur. — Voltaire.  I  think  Wee 
a  citizen,  I  act  like  an  emperor.  Vivre  en  honnSte  homme. — Boesuet. 
To  live  like  an  honest  man.  Un  g^4ral  en  chef;  une  fen^tre  en 
ogive,  etc. 

En  also  serves  to  characterize  an  object  in  regard  to 
which  or  in  consideration  of  which  something  is  uttered. 

Nous  ne  dlff^rons  qu'en  un  seul  point.  Elle  les  surpasse  en  attraits 
— Acad.  We  differ  only  in  regard  to  a  single  point.  She  surpasses 
them  in  charms,  fore  juge  en  peinture. — Racine.  So  with  adjec* 
tives:  -Bn  valeur  blatant,  en  vertus  magnifique. — Boileau.  /n  valor 
brilliant,  in  virtues  magnificent. 

Dans  is  far  less  often  found  in  the  domain  of  manner, 
mode,  and  cause  than  en.  It  never  stands  without  the 
article,  except  before  proper  names.  A  demonstrative  or 
other  attribute  often  replaces  the  article. 

In  local  relations,  dans  answers  (like  en,  but  more  defi- 
nitely) the  questions  Where?  and  Whither? 

Dans  Tair,  sur  la  terre  et  les  flots. — Delille.  La  nouvelle  se  r^pan- 
dit  bientftt  dans  le  chftteau  et  dans  la  ville. — Barante.  The  news 
soon  spread  in  the  castle  and  town.  Assis  dans  le  forum. — Ponsard. 
D  s'enferra  lui-m6me  dans  V4p^  de  son  ennemi. — Le  Sage. 

Dans  is  used  with  names  of  lands,  islands,  and  towns. 

Dans  la  France,  dans  Paris,  dans  Be6an9on.  Le  prince  d^barqua 
dans  Rugen. — Voltaire.    The  prince  disembarked  in  Rugen. 

Dans,  like  chez,  is  found  with  personal  names  and  names 

of  authors  when  their  works  are  meant. 

Ces  institutions  de  la  liberty  qu'il  avait  ^tudi^  dans  Montesquieu. 
— Yillemain.  Those  principles  of  liberty  which  he  had  studied  in 
Montesquieu. 

Dans  is  used  of  external  and  internal  conditions  and 

relations,  in  a  sense  more  precise  and  less  adverbial  than  en. 

Dans  la  rais^re,  dans  Topulence,  dans  Tattente,  dans  les  larmes,  etc., 
se  mettre  dans  les  aflaires,  entrer  dans  la  magistrature,  ^^jOOqI^ 
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Dan8  also  stands  before  the  person  to  whom  a  qnalitj  or 

action  is  attributed  as  inherent 

On  aime  dans  Desaix  jusqu'il  Tadminition  qui,  etc — Bignon.  We 
like  in  Desaix  even  the  admiration  which,  etc 

Dans^  like  en,  is  used  with  expressions  of  belief,  trust, 

confidence  in. 

Robespierre  a  /<n  daiM  son  Bysttoe. — Ponsard.  Robespierre  has 
feuth  in  his  system. 

Dana  is  found  with  expressions  that  signify  to  derive 
power,  draw  up  out  of  sorae  including  space  (Cf.  Latin 
bibere  in  auro,  in  argento,  etc.)  :  purser,  manger,  prendre, 
boire,  even  fumer  dans  une  pipe  (to  draw,  eat,  take,  drink, 
from,  etc.).  Hence,  in  expressions  of  choice  from  a  majority 
or  totality. 

Choisir  ses  ministres  dans  le  parti  victorieux. — Mignet.  To  choose 
one's  ministers  fromy  in,  tjie  victorious  party.  J'ai  pris  une  femme 
dans  une  trSs-honnfite  famiile.— Acad.  I  have  taken  a  wife  from  an 
excellent  family. 

In  local  relations,  dedans  was  found  side  by  side  with  dans  late  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  Now,  however,  en  or  par  always  accompa- 
nies it :  En  dedans  et  en  dehors  de  la  ville ;  il  passa  par  dedans  la 
vUle. — Acad.     Within  and  without  the  town. 

Dans,  like  en,  is  used  of  time  within  which,  partly  in  a 

more  general  sense : 

Dansle  courant  de  1777  une  circonstance  ...  me  conduisit 
k  Paris. — Le  Vaillant.  In  the  course  of  1777,  an  accident  took  me 
to  Paris.  Ce  prince  .  .  .  allait  bientfit  mourir  dans  sa  trente- 
dxi^e  ann^. — VUlemain. 

Partly  in  a  specific  sense,  of  time  fulfilled. 

n  fait  deux  fois  plus  d'ouvrage  que  son  ft^re  dans  le  m^me  temps. 
— Acad.  He  does  twice  as  much  work  as  his  brother  in  the  same 
time.  Partly  to  mention  the  exact  point  of  time :  6tre  Jacobin  dans 
un  mois  et  ^migr^  royaliste  daris  un  an. — Villemain.  II  arrivera  dcms 
trois  jours. — Acad.  In  cases  like  the  latter,  dans  is  more  common 
than  en. 

In  metaphorical  senses,  the  turns  coinciding  with  en  are 
rarer. 

Means:  Cette  femme  Ta  pris  dans  ses  filets.— Acad.  That  womaii 
has  caught  him  by  means  o/ her  machinations^.g.,.^^^  by  GoOqIc 
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Material  and  contents :  La  vertu  des  humains  n'est  pas  dans  leur 
croyauce. — Ch^nier.    Men's  virtue  does  not  consist  in  their  belief. 

Aim,  end,  or  destination,  after  causative  verbs :  Convertir  la  con- 
science obscure  dans  une  conscience  claire. — Cousin.  To  turn  the 
darkened  conscience  into  a  pure  conscience. 

Agreement  or  accordance  with :  Cela  est  vrai  dans  les  principes 
d'un  tel  philosophe. — Acad.  That  is  true  t»  accordance  with  the 
principles,  etc. 

Manner :  Qui  fait  les  glaces  dans  la  perfection  ? — Picard.  Who 
makes  mirrors  i»perfection  ? 

Respect :  Les  Turcs  sup^rieurs  aux  chr^tiens  dans  I'art  militaire. 
— Dam.  The  Turks  superior  to  the  Christians  in  the  art  of  war. 
Les  bourgeois  bless^  dans  leur  respect  de  la  foi  catholique. — Ville- 
main.  The  burghe)^  wounded  in  their  reverence  for  the  Catholic 
faith. 

(3.)  Par  (Latin  per)  traDSceDds  in  use  its  Latin  original. 

In  local  relations,  it  means  through. 

Passer  par  la  porte,  par  Paris ;  jeter  par  la  fenfitre ;  or,  it  means 
beyondy  over :  Courir  par  monts  et  par  vaux ;  voyager  par  terre,  par 
eau,  par  mer. 

Or  throughout,  in  all  possible  directions,  in  the  circum- 
scribed space. 

D^jH,  par  tout  le  pays  les  villageob  s*attroupaient. — Villemain, 
Already  throughout  trie  whole  country  the  villagers  were  gathering. 
II  me  semble  qu'il  existe  par  le  monde  un  homme  qui,  etc. — Dumas. 
L'autre  ^tait  par  la  ville. — Regnard.  Nous  ^tions  par  trente  d^gr^ 
de  latitude. — Acad.  In  Tomber,  jeter,  par  (literally,  along)  terre,  the 
idea  is  different  from  Tomber,  jeter  h.  (on)  terre,  contre  terre. 

Par  used  of  time  expresses  the  extent.   In  modern  French, 

this  relation  is  generally  expressed  by  pendant  or  durant : 

hence  par  is  limited  to  expressing  the  time  during  whose 

continuance  an  event  falls. 

Entreprendre  un  voyage  par  ce  mauvais  temps.  Od  allez-vous  par 
cette  pluie-ia? — Acad.  To  undertake  a  trip  in  this  bad  weather. 
Where  are  you  going  in  ih'is  rain  ? 

Par  is  used  frequently  in  metaphorical  senses.  It  ex- 
presses— 

(1.)  The  person  by  means  of  whom,  especially  in  the  passive  and 
in  titles  of  books  (see  above).  Cette  gtierre  a  ^t^  conduite  par  un 
habile  g^n^ral. — Acad.  This  war  was  conducted  by  an  able  general. 
I'n  rf^jiment  lev^  par  le  due  de  Lorraine. — Dam.  La  Henriade 
par  Voltaire.  Souvenirs  contemporains  d'histoire  et  de  litt^rature 
par  M.  Villemain,  etc.    Cf.  Latin :  per  Fabricioe,  etc.       jOOqIc 
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(2.)  It  ig  used  with  personal  pronouns  strengthened  by  nUme: 
R^jnez  par  vous-m^we. — Dumas.  Reign  by  yourself.  Apprecier 
par  soi-rneuie  des  vues  scientifiques. — Cuvier.  To  appreciate  by  one- 
self scientific  views. 

The  pei*son  is  sometimes  regarded  as  the  means :  Je  lui  ai  fait 
dire  cela  par  un  tel.— Acad.  I  have  had  that  told  him  by  so-and-so. 
Le  gouverneur  rempla9a  ce  g^n^ral  par  un  Franyais. — Dun.  Or,  as 
the  aj^ency  which  undertakes  mediation  for  some  purpose :  II  d4- 
pendait  de  tel  roi  par  les  ferames. — Acad.  Charles  d'Espagne 
Stranger  par  sa  m&re,  Pretend  au  saint  empire. — Hugo. 

(3.)  It  is  used  with  a  great  variety  of  expressions  (adverbially)  to 
express  means,  manner,  instrument :  II  a  obtenu  cela  par  force,  par 
adresse,  p'lr  faveur,  par  I'interciession  d'un  tel. — Acad.  II  est  arrive 
par  le  bateau.— *  Acad.     He  came  by  the  boat. 

(4.)  So  with  the  verlw  conimencer  and  finiry  when  an  infinitive 
follows  pir^  as  :ilso  with  verlw  of  seizing  and  holding,  to  signify  that 
by  meaiLs  of  which  soraetliing  is  seized,  etc. :  Prenez-le  par  le  bras. 
— Acad.  Take  liim  by  the  arm.  II  prend  son  ^p^e  par  la  poiute. — 
Hugo.     He  takes  his  sword  by  the  tip. 

(5.)  With  oaths  and  asseverations:  Je  pretends,  par  ma  foi,  tMer 
voire  courage. — Duval.  I  mean,  by  my  word,  to  try  your  courage. 
Ainsi  que  par  C<Ssar  on  jure  par  sa  mdre. — Racine.  Hence  the 
formulae:   PardieUj  parbleu,  etc.     Cf.  Latin :  Per  deos  immortal es. 

The  notion  of  ground  or  reason  is  closely  connected  with  that  of 
means,  etc. :  Toute  femuie  est  coquette  ou  paj-  rafilinement,  ou  par 
ambition,  ou  par  temperament. — Destouches.  Every  woman  is  a 
coquette  either /row  shrewdness,  ambition,  *)r  temperament.  Daignez 
nous  accorder  cjuelques  mots  par  faveur. — Ponsard.  Par  crainte,  par 
peur,  par  chants  (hence,  donner  par  aumftne,  to  give  in  alms),  par 
natterie,  par  m^^arde,  par  principe.  Cf.  Latin:  Per  avaritiam,  etc. 
Hence  the  formula:  Par  quoiy  wherefore. 

Par  is  also  used  to  express  the  measure  or  instrumentality 

by  means  of  which. 

Par  une  sage  loi  tout  difl^re  entre  nous.-— Fontanes.  II  I'a  fait 
par  mon  ordre. — Acad.  Cf.  De  quel  ordre  faites-vous  cela? — Acad. 
^y  what  order  do  you  do  that? 

Par  also  stands  with  verbs  of  judging:  Voir,  jugefy  par 
quelque  chose.  Manner,  ground,  and  reason  are  closely 
connected. 

Hence:  II  ne  ra  que  par  sants  et  par  bonds  f where  both  are  found). 
He  goes  only  by  leaps  and  1-ounas.  Cela  est  dit  par  jeu. — Acad. 
That  is  said  in  jest.     Cf.  Latin :  Per  jocum. 

Par  is  often  used  in  a  distinctive  sense ;  partly,  where 
single  parts  are  expressed  by  the  plural: 

Couper  par  moroeaux,  tomber  par  lambeaux,  pofeme  divis^  par 

fhinif^,  etc.     To  cut  irk.  morsels,  fall  in  tatters,  etc       r^  t 
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Partly,  where  the  recurrent  notion  (time,  etc.)  is  expressed 
in  the  singular. 

Deux  fois  par  an;  vingt  sous  par  jour  (per  diem,  etc).  Twice  a 
year;  twenty  sous  a  day.  The  English  distributive  a  may  be  often 
6o  translated. 

De  par  is  an  old  law  phrase  derived  from  de  parte :  De  par  le  roi, 
la  loi,  la  justice.  By  order  of  the  king,  law,  justice.  Yet  this  deri- 
vation appears  unnecessary :  J'ai  un  cousin  de  par  le  monde  qui  a 
fait  une  grande  fortune.— Acad. 

(4.)  Pout  (Latin  pro),  for,  has  lost  its  local  meaning  of 

in  front  of  which  has  been  relegated  to  devant  and  avanL 

Cf.  Pro  castris,  pro  concione.     Referred  to  time,  it  signifies 

both  continuance  and  a  point  of  time. 

Je  suis  votre  ami  pour  la  vie. — Acad.  I  am  your  friend  for  life. 
L'assembl^  indiqua,  pour  le  soir,  une  stance  extraordinaire. — 
Mignet.    The  assembly  appointed /or  the  evening  an  extra  sitting. 

Pour  serves  especially  to  indicate  exchange,  substitution, 
compensation,  and  equality. 

II  a  donn^  son  cheval  pour  mille  francs.  He  gave  his  horse  for  a 
thousand  francs.  Faire  troc  pour  troc  Traduire  mot  pour  mot. 
To  translate  word  for  word.  Danger  pour  danger  il  faut  choisir 
celui  qui  promet  de  la  gloire. — Acstd.  Commandant  pour  le  roi. — 
Acad.  Commandant  for  the  king.  J'en  rougis  pour  la  nation  (in 
the  name  of). 

Hence  it  is  frequent  with  intransitives  (passer)  and 
intransitive  expressions  and  many  transitives  that  take  an 
additional  object  in  apposition :  Donner,  lainaer,  prendre, 
compter,  tenir,  adopter ,  passer ^  pour,  etc. 

Dieu  a  donn^  pour  soutiens  I'esp^rance  et  la  r^gnation. — ^Acad. 
God  has  given  hope  and  resignation /or,  as,  supports.  Cette  province 
avait  compt^  pour  une  sorte  de  liberty  d'etre  loin  de  ses  maltres. — 
Villeraain.  Pour  qui  me  prenez-vous?— Acad.  Cf.  Latin:  Esse 
pro  damnato,  pro  magistro,  pro  consule,  etc. 

Pour  is  used  in  expressions  of  sufficiency  or  insufficiency. 

Ce  oonvercle  est  assez  grand  pour  le  vase.  This  cover  is  liu^ 
enough  for  the  vase.  La  porte  est  hien  4troite  pour  une  pareille 
maiflon. — Acad. 

In  expressions  of  aim,  purpose,  and  destination,  ^<mr  is 

of  wide-reaching  use.  Digitized  by  Google 
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Cet  homme  n*est  pas  fait  pour  le  metier  de  la  guerre. — Acad.  Thia 
man  is  not  made  for  the  profession  of  war.  Cette  lettre  n'est  paa 
pour  luL — Acad, 

Pour  is  associated  with  expressions  of  departure  (partir, 
B^embarquer,  etc.). 

n  partira  pour  la  campagne. — Acad.  He  will  leave  for  the 
country.  Such  expressions  as  Je  lirai  pour  moi  (for,  to,  myself 
alone)  belong  here. 

Pour  is  used  to  express  in  favor  of  whom  something  is 
undertaken. 

Tous  les  honn6tes  hommes  sont  pour  vous. — Acad.  Je  tiens  pow 
vous  contre  lui. — Acad.     I  am  for  you  against  him. 

Pour  is  used  in  many  expressions  (almost  like  enveri), 
relating  to  persons  and  things  in  association  with  whom  or 
for  whose  sake  something  is  or  is  done,  in  a  friendly  or 
hostile  sense;  especially  with  substantives  and  adjectives  in 
moral  relations. 

On  aura  pour  Danton  (toward)  une  moindre  rigueur. — Ponsard. 
Le  roi  a  ^t4  tr^bon  pour  nous. — Dumas.  La  fid^lit^  pour  les 
hommes  (to  or  toward)  et  la  crainte  pour  les  dieux. — F^nelon.  Sa 
duret^  pour  sa  m^re. — St.  Pierre.     His  harshness  toward  his  mother. 

Different  is  the  reference  to  a  person  who  is  conceived  as  interested 
in  an  action :  Cela  est  heureux,  nialheureux  pour  (for)  votre  ami. — 
Acad.  Especially  where  the  judgment  of  the  person  interested  is 
concerned:  Criminel  pour  tout  autre,  il  ne  Test  pas  pour  moi  (in  my 
eyes). — Ducis.  Cest  un  crime  jwwr  eux  de  rester  d.  T^^art. — Ponsard. 
It  is  a  crime  in  them  to  stand  aside.  The  relation  may  be  still 
looser,  as  in  the  phrases  Pour  moi,  toi,  son  affaire,  j'en  aural  besoin 
(Acad.),  where  "as  to"  is  a  convenient  translation  (Latin,  quantum 
ad ;  French,  quant  H). 

Pour  expresses  the  ground  and  the  occasion. 

II  fait  cela  pour  de  bonnes  raisons. — Acad.     He  does  this  for  good 

reasons.     Autant  pour  les  raoyens  il  est  irr^solu. — Ponsard.     Thus 

are  explained  Pour  quoi;  c'est  pour  cela  que;  je  n'en  dis  pas  davan- 

tage  et  pour  cause,  etc. ;  and  the  asseveration  Pour  Dieu  (for  God's 

'  sake),  pour  I'amour  de  Dieu. 

(6.)  Sous,  dessous,  and  sus,  dessus,  sur,  Deasous,  sus,  and 
dessus  are  now  seldom  found  as  prepositions,  and  form  the 
contrast  between  upper ^  above,  and  under,  below  (Latin  sub 
and  super),  r^         t 
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8ou8  (under)  is  used  in  the  most  general  local  or  figura- 
tive sense. 

Sous  le  ciel,  sous  le  toit,  sotu  la  couverture,  porter  un  paquet  sous  le 
bras.— ^ Acad.  Camper,  le  retirer  sous  une  ville,  sous  lea  canons  d'une 
viUe. — Acad.  Mettre  une  choee  sous  les  yeux  de  quelqu'un,  6tre  sous 
les  armes,  sous  poll  noir,  sous  voiles ;  regarder  quelqu'un  sous  le  nez  ; 
rire  sous  cape,  lire  sous  clef,  ttow  le  scell^  etc.  Cf.  Latin :  Esse  suh 
armis,  sub  oculis,  etc  Gravir  sous  un  feu  terrible  des  rochers  k  pic. 
— Hugo. 

Time  under  or  during  which. 

Narbonne,  ministre  de  Louis  XVI.,  sous  I'assembl^e  legislative. — 
Villemain.  Cela  est  arriv^  sous  tel  consul. — Acad.  Cf.  Latin :  Sub 
proscriptione,  etc 

So  of  time  after  the  lapse  of  which. 

Je  fend  telle  chose  sous  peu,  sous  quinze  jours,  sous  quinzaine.  I 
shall  do  this  after  a  little,  etc     Cf.  Latin :  Sub  .hsec  dicta,  etc. 

In  various  figurative  senses. 

n  a  tant  d'hommes  sous  lui,  sous  son  autorit^,  sous  ses  ordres. 

Cela  est  compris  sous  la  m6me  r^le. — Acad.     Des  Etudes  physiolo- 

giques  faites    .     .    .    sous  des  mattres  iUustres. — Nodier. 

sometimes  of  cause :  Mourir  sous  le  b&ton,  plier  sous  le  fardeau,  etc 
Often  of  accompanying  circumstances :  Sous  un  faux  nom,  sous  ce 

litre  modeste^  affirmer  sous  serment,  passer  sous  silence,  d^fendre  sous 

peine  de  la  vie,  etc 

DessouSy  since  the  seventeenth  century,  is  generally  used 

adverbially ;  it  is  often  combined  with  par  and  de. 

On  le  prit  par  dessous  le  bras. — Acad.  They  seized  him  beneath 
the  arm.  It  means  from  under  in  Qui  sort  de  dessous  terre  et  de- 
mande  du  sang. — Ponsard. 

Suis  (above)  used  to  be  employed  where  sur  is  used  now. 

Sm  is  at  present  an  adverb. 

« 

Courir  sus,  etc.  En  sus  is  still  used  prepositionally  to  express  ex- 
cess :  II  a  touchy  des  gratifications  en  sus  {in  excess  of)  de  ses  appointe- 
ments.  He  has  drawn  emoluments  above  his  appointments.  La 
moiti^  en  8U«  de  six  mille  francs  est  de  trois  mille  francs. — Acad. 

Dessm  (above),  like  dessous  (under),  is  of  limited  use  as 
a  preposition. 

II  n'est  ni  dessus  ni  dessous  la  table. — Acad.  De  dessus  is  used : 
Otez  cela  de  dessus  le  buffet. — Acad.  Par  dessus  signifies  over,  away, 
beyond :  Porter  un  manteau  par  dessus  son  habit.    Sautez  pas'  dessus 

o 
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les  muraillee.    II  est  jeune,  il  est  riche,  et  par  desaua  toot  cela  il  est 
sage. — ^Acad.    To  wear  a  cloak  aver  one's  coat,  etc 

Sur  (above,  over,  upon,  Latin  euper^  is  the  opposite  of 

801L8. 

J'ai  derailed  wr  la  montagneles  premiers  rayons  du  soleil. — Soumet 
I  have  anticipated  on  the  mountain  the  earliest  rays  of  the  sun.  8e 
coucher  8ur  un  lit.  Monter  9ur  une  ^helle.  Donner  un  coup  sw  la 
t^e.  Passer  la  main  sur  (over)  une  ^toffe. — Acad,  fecrire  sur  du 
papier.  Peindre  sur  toile,  sur  verre.  So,  Avoir  une  chose  sur  soi 
(on,  by,  one).  As-tu  une  arme  sur  toi? — Hugo,  Fermer  la  porte  sur 
soi  (behind). 

Geographical  situation :  Les  villes  qui  sont  sur  la  Seine,  sur-  le 
Bhin. — Acad.  Sur  les  bords  de  la  Meuse. — Ponsard.  Chalons-swr- 
Mame,  Nogent-«ur-Seine,  etc.    Cf.  Latin  :  Situs  super  flumen. — Liv. 

Direction :  Toumer  sur  la  droite,  sur  la  gauche ;  cct  appartement 
donne  sur  le  jardin. 

Hostile  approach :  Les  troupes  marchaient  sur  nos  fronti^res. — 
Mignet.    Sur  eux !  camarades ! — Hugo. 

Numerous  figurative  expressions  arise  from  the  physical 

uses. 

£tre  sur  un  bon  pied,  remettre  ses  affaires  sur  pied ;  6tre  toujoarn 
sur  les  livres  (porinjc  over  books),  6tre  sur  la  d^iensive,  stir  le  qui- 
vive;  especially  with  expressions  of  supporting,  burdening,  etc. 
Cela  lui  p^  sur  le  coeur. — Acad.  That  weighs  upon  his  heart.  Je 
compte  sur  vous. — Acad.  Prenez  sur  vous  de  courber  votre  indifti§- 
rence  k  mon  p^re. — Dumas.  So  of  -addliion  :  II  fait  folics  «ur  folies, 
mettre  sou  sur  sou. — Acad.  Of  time,  both  time  when  and  how  long : 
Sur  ces  entrefaits  arrive  I'autorit^. — Courier.  Sur  I'heure,  sur  I'aube 
du  jour.  Latin :  Nocte  super  media. — Virg.  Especially  of  time  close 
at  hand :  II  vient  sur  I'heure  du  dtner ;  il  est  sur  son  depart. — Acad. 
Of  time  repeated :  II  a  eu  trois  maladies  coup  sur  coup. — Acad. 

In  a  transferred  sense,  mr  signifies  preference,  authority, 
right,  and  superintendence. 

Sur  tout,  sur  toute  chose ;  il  a  un  grand  avantage  sur  vous.— Acad. 
L'emporter,  rd^ner,  avoir  autorit^  (pouvoir,  jurisdiction),  veiller  sur 
quelqu'un,  avoir  droit  sur  quelque  cnose,  etc. 

So  sur  signifies  that  upon  which  the  attention  is  directed :  II  tra- 
vaille  sur  Tor,  sur  I'argent,  sur  tel  sujet. — Acad.  He  is  at  work  on 
gold,  silver,  etc.  Qu'a-t-il  4t6  jug6  sur  ce  difliSrend  ?  Qu'a-t-on  ddcidd 
sur  cela?  11  m*a  ^lair€  sur  (as  to)  ses  vrais  sentiments.  lis  dispu- 
tent  sur  telle  question.  Je  me  suis  tromp^  sur  son  caractdre. — Acad. 
Cet  homme  qui  a  ^rit  tant  sur  la  revolution, — Villemain. 

So  elliptically,  in  titles  of  books,  etc.  Sur  quelques  Lois  relatives 
aux  Femnies  en  Anjrleterre. 

So  of  feeling :  S'atteiidrir,  s'^yer  sur  quelque  chqK;^Se6  regrets 
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mtr  un  pass4  il4ji  loin  de  luL — Villemain.  His  regrets  over  a  past 
already  far  distant. 

Ground  or  reason:  II  s'excusait  aur  sa  sant^. — Barante.  C^sar 
nomme  les  chefs  sur  la  foi  des  soidats.  Hence,  se  r^gler,  se  modeler 
suTy  juger  8ur  les  apparences,  etc 

Oaths,  e^,  belong  here :  Sur  ma  foi,  star  ma  vie,  sur  mon  Ame. 

So  of  performances,  things  imposed  upon  persons,  etc. :  Les  impo- 
sitions 8ur  les  bien-fonds. — Acad.  Assigner  une  pension  sur  les  pro- 
doits  d'une  terre.    . 

Sur  is  used  of  quantities  or  dimensions  compared  (by):  Un  fleuve 
de  700  metres  de  largeur  sur  une  profondeur  oe  15  pieds  de  courant. 
— Volney.  Cent  exemples  pris  sur  (out  of)  un  million  de  citoyens. 
— Marmontel.  II  eut  deux  cents  voix  sur  trois  cents  (out  of). — Acad. 
He  had  200  votes  out  of  300.  Sometimes  sur  gives  the  extent  of  the 
amount  of  the  parts  of  a  whole ;  Les  insurgS  s'avan^aient  sur  plu- 
sieurs  colonnes. — Mignet. 

(IV.)  Prepositions  without  reference  to  time  or  space. 

272.  (1.)  Moyennant  (by  means  of)  is  used  like  par  to 

express  the  means. 

J'en  viendrai  \  bout  movennarU  la  grftce  de  Dieu.  I  shall  succeed 
in  it  by  Grod's  grace.  '  Je  lui  remettrai  miUe  francs  nwyennaTU  quoi 
nous  serons  quittes. — Acad. 

Like  pour,  it  also  implies  compensation,  return,  and  re- 
payment. 

Un  de  tes  garyons  peut-il,  moyennant  ces  deux  sous  .  .  .  porter 
nn  billet? — Dumas.  May  one  of  thy  boys  carry  a  note /or  these  two 
sous? 

(2.)  iSelon,  suivant,  d'aprha  (according). 

Cela  n'est  pas  selon  la  raison.  That  is  not  according  to  reason. 
Chacun  sora  r^compens^  scZon  ses  oeuvres. — Acad.  Latin  secundum 
in  meaning,  sub  longvm  in  etymology.  SeUm  moi,  selon  Dieu,  selon 
St.  Matthieu,  etc 

Suivant  (following,  according)  is  similarly  used. 

Punir  suivant  son  m^rite. — Acad.  To  punish  according  to  his 
deserts.  Juger  suivant  les  lois. — Marmontel.  Suivant  Descartes. — 
Acad. 

D^aprbs  (according)  agrees  with  the  other  two  essentially, 

but  still   keeps   up  a   recollection   of  its  original,  apr^ 

(after). 

Besides  sentences  like  II  faut  appidcicr  les  systdmes  cTapr^  Icur 
influence  sur  les  peuples  (Rousseau) ;  UaprH  Chaulicn  je  vantais  la 
moUease  (Voltaire),  d^apr^  is  used  in  cases  in  which  the  notion  of 
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a  type  or  origiTud  prevails,  which  is  foreign  to  the  others.  Thus:  Ce 
portrait  est  fait  d'aprh  la  nature.— Acad.  This  portrait  is  made 
(^ter  nature.     Ce  tableau  est  d'ajtrls  Kaphael. — Acsid. 

(3.)  Concemant  and  Umchant  (concerning,  touching,  as 

to)  follow  their  primitive  verbs. 

J'ai  k  vous  dire  quelque  chose  concemant  cette  affidre-llL  I  must 
tell  you  something  concerning  that  business.  II  m'a  entretenu 
Umchant  vos  afiaires. — Acad.  He  has  talked  to  me  touching  your 
affairs. 

(4.)  Mcdgr^  and  nonobstant  (in  spite  of,  notwithstand- 
ing) agree  in  some  senses. 

Malgri  (Latin,  malum  gratum ;  English,  maugre) :  .Tai  servi 
malgr6  moi  d'interprSte  ct  ses  larmes. — Racine.  I  have  served  her 
tears  as  interpreter  in  spite  of  myself.  II  est  sorti  nudgrc  la  pluie. 
He  went  out  in  spite  of  the  rain.  Maigri  is  used  of  persons  and 
things. 

Nonobstant  is  used  of  things  only :  La  v^rit^  nonobstant  le  pr^jug^ 
86  fait  jour. — Marmontel.  Truth  makes  headway  liotwitftsianding 
prejudice. 

II.   ACTING   OR   IMPROPER   PREPOSITIONS  (PREPOSITIONAL 
PHRASES,   ETC.). 

273.  Improper  prepositions  have  in  general  little  syn- 
tactical interest.  They  characterize,  wit"h  restriction  to  a 
narrow  domain  in  which  proper  prepositions  are  also  some- 
times found,  either  physical  or  moral  relations.  They  are 
construed  with  the  genitive  (de).  Some  of  them  have  beeu 
explained  already.  Those  that  demand  a  further  explana- 
tion are — 

(1.)  Substantives  with  or  without  the  article.  They 
appear  partly  in  the  dative  (a),  partly  wuth  other  preposi- 
tions, and  partly  with  the  accusative.    De  generally  follows. 

A  c6t^  en  face,  autour,  vis-?Uvis,  lors,  k  cause,  h  P^ard,  au  d^faut, 
faute,  manque,  k  force,  en  vertu,  au  lieu,  au  moven,  au  prix,  de. 
They  are  explained  in  accordance  with  their  substantive  naUire^ 
and  form  prepositional  phrases. 

Among  them,  vis^-vis  (opposite)  stands  nearest  to  the 
proper  prepositions.  It  is  also  construed  with  the  accusa« 
live,  except  with  personal  pronouns,     .^^.^^^  by  Google 
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Tout  vis-d-trw  la  porte  d'un  couvent, — Voltaire.  Directly  opposite 
a  convent  door. 

In  moral  relations,  vis-d-via  is  employed  as  a  comparative  term  : 
Des  preuves  administrto  .  .  .  perdent  toute  autorit^  vis-d-vis 
de  V06  observations. — Housseau.  Proofe  rendered  lose  all  authority 
in  view  of  your  observations.  Le  souverain  n'a  qu'un  seul  devi>ir  k 
remplir  vis-d-via  de  I'^tat. — Napol^n. 

(2.)  Adjectives,  and  adjectives  substantively  used. 

Loin,  en  bas,  en  haut,  le  long,  tout  le  long,  du  long,  du  haut,  au 
haut,  au  bas  de,  etc. 

(3.)  Prepositions  substantively  used  with  the  dative. 
These  give  many  shades  of  prepositional  meaning. 

Au  dell^  au  dedans,  au  dehors,  au-dessus,  au-dessous,  au-devant, 
aupr^,  and  au  travera 

Au  dcld  (beyond),  local,  expresses  simple  excess  in  figurative  use: 
Av,  deld  de  Pimagination,  de  toute  croyance. — Acad.  Beyond  the 
imagination,  etc. 

Au  dedans  (within)  and  au  dehors  (without).  Au  dedans  may  be 
employed  of  persons.  Both  generally  denote  physical  relations :  II 
se  troublait  au  dedans  de  lui-m6me. — F^elon.  He  was  disturbed 
within  himself. 

Au-dessus  (above)  and  OMrdessous  (below,  under,  beneath):  Le 
thermomdtre  est  ^  quinze  d^gr^  au-dessus  de  z^o.  The  thermometer 
is  fifteen  degrees  above  zero.  Etre  log€  au-dessous  de  quelqu'un.  Ce 
village  est  au-dessous  de  Paris. — Acad.  This  village  is  below  Paris. 
So  in  relations  of  excess  or  inferiority :  Tous  les  citoyens  au-dcssus 
de  dix-huit  ans.  All  citizens  over  eighteen.  Toute  somme  au-dessous 
de  mille  francs. — Acad.  Au-dessus  de  I'injure,  de  la  justice,  etc. — La 
Bruvcre.  Cet  ouvrage  est  aurdessous  de  la  critique. — Acad.  This 
work  is  beheath  criticism. 

Au-devant  (to,  toward)  is  used  only  with  verbs  of  motion:  AUer, 
veniry  envoyer  (to  go,  etc.,  to  meet). 

Aupr^  (near)  took  the  accusative  also  in  Old  French.  De  now 
accompanies  it.  It  is  distin^ished  from  the  simple  pr^  only  by  its 
substantive  character.  In  its  metaphorical  use,  many  difierences 
between  them  have  arisen. 

Auprhy  like  prhs^  may  be  used  locaUy :  La  rivi^e  passe  auprhi  de 
cette  ville. — Acad.  The  stream  flows  wear  that  town.  Ilm'aditen 
passant  auvrts  de  moi. — Dumas.     He  said  as  he  passed  near  me. 

Auprhiy  like  pr^«,  is  also  used  of  persons  or  things:  Au  sein  de  ses 
amis,  auprh  de  ses  parents,  les  plaisirs  sont  plus  doux,  etc — Delille. 
In  the  bosom  of  his  friends,  near  his  parents,  pleasures  are  sweeter. 
L'ambassadeur  de  Sa  Majesty  Brittanique  anprh  du  Roi  de  Frant  e 
(a  frequent  idiom). — Acad.  The  ambassador  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty  near  the  King  of  France. 

When  the  notion  of  separation  is  involved,  d^auprls  is  used :  On 
YtL  6t^  d'aupr^  de  ce  jeune  prince. — Acad.  He  has  been  removed 
from,  the  presence  of  that  young  prince.  ^.g,.^^,  .^  GoOglc 
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Aupr^  is  used  where  regard  is  had  to  the  judgment  of  the  persons 
concerned:  II  est  fort  bien  auprh  dti  (with)  roi. — Acad.  He  stands 
well  with  the'  king.  On  m'a  desservi  auprh  des  puissances. — Beau- 
marchais. 

-    Aupri^  is  found  in  comparisons:  Votre  mal  n'est  rien  auprh  du 
(compared  with)  sien. — Nodier. 

Au  travers  is  distinguished  from  d  travera  only  through  its  sub- 
Btantive  character.    It  is  followed  by  de. 

(4.)  Prepositions  and  prepositional  compounds  as  ad- 
verbs. 

274.  Prepositions  define  and  limit  the  relation  of  the 
verb  to  its  object  in  respect  to  space,  time,  cause,  and  man- 
ner. Adverbs  are  likewise  defined  and  limited  by  preposi- 
tions, especially  adverbs  of  time  and  space,  rarely  others. 
As,  however^  many  prepositions  are  in  use  equally  as  ad- 
verbs— from  which  prepositions  sprang  originally — not  all 
combinations  of  words  thus  used  are  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  adverbs. 

Cf.  Par  oil  a-t-il  pass^?    Allez  par  l(t. — Acad.    Which  wav  did  he 

fo  ?  Gro  that  way.  Ce  moment  pour  jamaU  a  fix^  mon  clestin. — 
f  me.  de  Girardin.  This  moment  has  for  ever  fixed  my  fate.  Et 
depuis  quand  as-tu  cette  id^e  ? — Dumas.  And  since  when  hast  thou 
had  that  idea?    Entre  ci  et  Id. — Acad.     Between  here  and  there. 

There  are  combinations  that  are  not  confined  to  time  and  space : 
Par  trop,  par  ainsi,  etc. 

A  preposition  is  a  sort  of  "  transitive  adverb"  governing 
an  object;  an  adverb  restricts  or  modifies  a  verb,  adjective, 
or  other  adverb.  Prepositions  like  devanty  aprhs,  derrih'e, 
de8S0USf  des9U8y  depuvs,  etc.,  may  be  conceived  both  as 
original  adverbs  and  as  prepositions.  Prepositions  like 
aveCy  sanSy  pour,  par,  sur,  sous,  etc.,  are  never  used  except 
in  combination  with  a  case.  Apparent  exceptions  may  be 
treated  as  elliptical. 

Quand  on  fit  cette  proposition,  tout  le  monde  s'^leva  eontre, — Acad. 
Whon  his  proposition  was  made,  everybody  rose  cowUer. 

Here  and  there  such  prepositions  are,  however,  found  to  go  over 
actually  into  adverbs :  II  a  ^t^  bien  traits  et  il  a  encore  eu  de  I'argent 
aire.  —Acad.  The  general  habit  of  the  langua^  can  alone  draw  the 
line  between  adverb  and  preposition.  Cf.  Latin :  Circa,  dtra,  supra, 
ultra,  ante,  post,  etc  / 
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(5.)  Repetition  and  omission  of  prepositions. 

275.  When  a  series  of  substantives  or  infinitives,  with  or 
without  conjunctions,  is  governed  by  the  same  English 
preposition  and  relates  grammatically  to  a  common  idea, 
the  question  arises  whether  the  preposition  is  repeated  or 
not  before  each  of  them  individually. 

(a.)  The  French  are  stricter  in  regard  to  the  prepositions 
representing  the  genitive  and  dative  cases  {de  and  d)  than 
in  regard  to  the  others. 

(1.)  De  and  d  must  be  repeated  before  each  substantive 
whether  with  or  without  attribute.  In  apposition  or  before 
substantives  describing  the  same  thing,  they  may  be  used 
but  once.     Deviations  from  the  rule  are  rare. 

L*ftge  de  la  premih'e  ei  second^  enfance  ne  nous  pr&ente  qu'un  ^tat 
de  miai&re. — Bufibn. 

The  prepoeition  is  rarely  repeated  with  a  noun  in  apposition: 
L'empereur  ne  put  s'emparer  d'Alexandrie,  de  cette  ville,  etc. — Des 
Micbels.  The  emperor  could  not  get  possession  of  Alexandria,  of 
that  city,  etc. 

(2.)  De  and  d  must  be  repeated  before  infinitives.    Some 

of  the  higher  writers  deviate  occasionally  from  this  rule. 

Lessoins  qj'*on  prend  d^envelojmer  et  g^tier  tons  leurs  membres. — 
Rousseau.  The  care  they  take  in  swathing  and  embarrassing  all 
their  limbs.  J'ai  condamnd  la  France  d  vaincre  ou  disparaitre, — 
Ponsard. 

(b.)  Greater  freedom  is  allowed  with  the  other  preposi- 
tions. Individual  ideas  may  be  combined  into  a  totality  by 
a  single  preposition,  or  each  idea  may  be  made  emphatic  by 
its  own  preposition.  The  preposition  is  not  regularly 
repeated  before  nouns  in  apposition  nor  when  two  or  more 
objects  follow  in  quick  succession.  It  must  be  repeated 
after  the  conjunctions  et — et^  m — n/,  ou — ow,  comme — non, 
moins — que.  So  in  Latin  the  preposition  is  regularly  re- 
peated after  conjunctions. 

Repetition : 

Toute  ferame  est  coquette  ou  par  raffinement,  ou  par  ambition,  ou 
par  temperament — Destouches.     Ever)-  woman  is  a  flirt  either  from 
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finesse,  or  frvm,  ambition,  or  from  temperament.  .  .  .  On  n'est 
s^par^  que  par  des  bois  et  par  des  montagnes. — Chateau briand.  They 
are  separated  only  by  woods  and  by  mountains.  C'est  \k  cette  capitale 
de  Tunivers,  assise  eur  TEurope  et  9ur  I'Asie. — Lamartine. 

When  the  coiyunction  is  omitted,  attention  is  generally  directed 
to  the  individual  units  ^  Quand  ceux-ci  les  virent  sara  chefs,  sam 
ordre,  presque  sans  armes,  etc. — Hugo.  When  the  latter  saw  them 
without  leaders,  without  order,  almost  without  arms,  etc.  Saiu  is 
generally  repeated. 

En  is  generally  repeated  like  de  and  ^,  except  in  expressions  of 
division,  where  it  is  omitted:  On  les  divise  en  cinq  grandes  parties: 
L' Europe,  I'Asie,  I'Afrique,  etc.  They  divide  them  into  five  great 
parts:  Europe,  etc.     For  en  with  the  gerund,  see  below. 

Entre  (between)  is  not  generally  repeated:  Cette  maladie  Va  mis 
entre  la  vie  et  la  mort. — Acad.  This  sickness  placed  him  between 
life  and  death. 

Non-repetition : 

Litt^rature  ^trang^re  dans  sea  hardieases  et  sa  vari^^ — Villemain. 
Literature  strange  in  its  boldness  v^d  variety.  Dans  I'ombre  et  le 
secret  vos  monstres  grandiront.— Ponsard.  In  shadow  and  secrecy 
your  monsters  will  grow.  Occupy  par  la  gloire  et  I'amour  et  les 
muses. — S^ur. 

Even  when  the  conjunction  connecting  a  series  of  prepositional 
phrases  is  omitted,  the  preposition  is  sometimes  left  out.  The  mem- 
oers  are  then  regarded  as  forming  one  single  total  impression  or 
idea :  Leur  exemple  ftit  imit^  par  Toulon,  Nlmes,  Montauban,  et  les 
principales  villes  du  Midi. — Mignet.  Their  example  was  imitated 
by  Toulon,  Nimes,  etc. 

Repetition  or  non-repetition  of  prepositions  before  infinitives  is 
subject  to  the  same  rules.  It  is  more  a  rhetorical  than  a  logical 
question. 

Two  prepositions  rarely  govern  the  same  object,  and  then  only  in 
contrasts. 

II  s'agissait  d'etre  pour  ou  contre  le  pape. — Hugo.  The  question 
was,  to  be  for  or  against  the  pope.  On  respecte  le  nitrite  nvee  ou 
vins  nom. — Scribe.  Merit  is  respected  with  or  without  a  name, 
C'^tait  Delille  lui-m6me  avant  et  aprhi  ce  voyage,  etc. — Villemain. 
Soutenir  quelque  chose  enr-ers  et  contre  tous. — Acad.  To  maintain  a 
cause  toward  and  against  all. 

C— THE  PARTICIPLES  AND  INFINITIVES. 
276.  Participles  and  infinitives  constitute  important 
modifiers  and  expanders  of  the  predicate.  The  infinitive 
is  especially  important,  and  through  its  connection  with 
prepositions  (whether  case  prepositions  or  others)  it  has 
the  power,  as  adverbial  modifier,  of  entering  into  the  most 
manifold  relations.     It  may  also  be  employed  as  an  attribu- 
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tive  modifier.  The  participle  present  (gerund)  also  admits 
of  very  various  syntactical  combinations.  The  loss  of  the 
L^tin  supine  and  gerundive  is  supplied  by  these  "  middle 
forma"  of  the  verb  (participles  and  infinitives). 

A.   THE   INFINITIVE. 

277.  The  tenses  of  the  infinitive  denote  complete  or  in- 
complete action.  The  more  precise  expression  of  its  com- 
pleteness or  incompleteness  is  left  to  the  finite  verb,  or  to 
the  context. 

(I.)  The  simple  infinitive,  or  infinitive  without  prepo- 
sitions. 

278.  The  infinitive  may  be  used  as  subject  or  as  predi- 
cate nominative. 

279.  (1.)  The  simple  infinitive  corresponds  most  nearly 
to  the  nominative,  and  is  used — 

(a.)  As  subject  of  the  sentence. 

AtUndre  est  impoesible,  agir  ne  I'est  pas  moins. — Delavigne.  To 
wait  is  impossible,  to  ac<  is  no  less  so.  S^itonner  est  du  peuple, 
admirer  est  da  sage. — Delille.  To  be  astonished  is  the  people's;  to 
admire^  the  sage's.  Tenir  vaut  mieax  mille  fois  que  d'attendre. — 
Comeille.  Vous  entendre  louer  me  rend  heareuse  et  fifire. — Delar 
vigne.     To  hear  you  praised  makes  me  proud  and  happy. 

The  infinitive  is  frequently  thus  used  when  no  gram- 
matical subject  (t/,  ce)  precedes;  it  usually  stands  only  at 
the  head  of  the  sentence,  where  a  certain  emphasis  rests 
upon  it.  The  reduplication  of  the  subject  by  means  of  ce 
is  allowed. 

Car  te  montrei%  c'est  plaire  et  te  voir  c'est  Maimer, — Delille.  For 
to  show  thee  is  to  please,  and  to  see  thee  is  to  love  thee. 

In  rarer  cases,  the  substantive  infinitive  is  found  at  the 

end  of  the  sentence. 

Antant  vaut  Stre  mordu  du  chien  que  de  la  chienne.— Acad.  It 
is  the  same  to  be  bitten  by  the  dog  as  by  the  bitch. 

So  especially  when  there  are  modifiers  to  the  infinitive. 

A  quo!  bon  voiUoir  sauver  ma  vie? — Hugo.  For  what  good  wish 
to  save  my  life  ?  r^  T 
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De  generally  precedes  the  modified  infinitive. 

Le  premier  commandement  de  la  religion  est  (Faimer  Dieu. — St 
Pierre.    The  first  commandment  of  religion  is  to  Uivt  God. 

The  simple  infinitive  is  unusual  as  a  logical  subject 
associated  with  the  grammatical  subjects  U  and  ee  (it).  It 
is  found  after  U  with  the  impersonals  11  fistut,  il  fiiit  beau, 
il  fait  bon,  il  me  semble,  il  vaut  autant,  il  vaut  mieux. 

//  faut  itre  utile  aux  hommes  pour  6tre  grand  ^  leurs  ^eux. — 
MaflBiUon.  It  is  necessary  to  be  useful  to  men  to  be  great  in  their 
eyes.  II  fait  bon  Hrt  protigS  par  elle. — Scribe.  Il  me  semble  avoir 
vu  remuer  cette  porte. — Dumas.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  saw  that  door 
move.  II  y  a  b^ucoup  6Jo€casio7u  od  il  vaut  mieux  se  taire  que  de 
parler. — Acad.  There  are  many  occasions  when  it  is  better  to  be 
silerU  than  to  speaJc. 

A  second  infinitive  (as  in  the  last  example)  generally  has  de  before 
it.  The  simple  infinitive  often,  however,  occurs:  £t  dis-moi  ^u'il 
vaut  mieux  punir  que  pardonner, — V.  Hugo.  And  tell  me  it  ia 
better  to  punish  than  to  pardon. 

I)e  may  be  omitted  in  appositions :  II  lui  restait  deux  parties  h 
prendre :  t^emj^er  du  pouvoir  suf)r^me  on  descendre  de  sa  puissance. 
— Chateaubriand.  There  remained  to  him  two  parts  to  take:  to  teiwe 
the  supreme  power  or  abdieaU. 

When  ce  (it)  introduces  a  sentence  as  grammatical  sub- 
ject, de,  orque^  or  que  de,  precedes  a  second  following  infini- 
tive. The  simple  infinitive  also  occurs,  particularly  after 
c*est,  when  no  predicate  substantive  follows. 

Cest  m^riter  la  mort  yuc  Cattendre  d'autrui. — Decaux.  'Tis  de- 
serving death — awaiting  it  from  others.  Ceai  louer  plus  que  nous 
^rtie  lower  notre  amant.--&iurin.  It  is  praising  more  than  ourselves 
to  praise  our  lover, 

(b.)  As  predicate. 

280.  The  simple  infinitive  stands  after  certain  verbs  as 

proper  predicate  modifier,  not  as  logical  subject.    These 

verbs  are  itre,  semblery  paraUre^  tire  cens^f  suppose,  etc.   The 

translation  is  often  that  of  a  present  or  past  participle. 

A  la  fin  c^est  parler. — Delavigne.  fepargner  Tennemi  qui  cdt'e 
ou  qui  supplie  cest  tiaer  du  pouvoir,  c^est  agir  en  vainqueur. — 
Arnault.  To  spare  the  enemy  that  yields  or  supplicates  is  to  use 
power,  to  act  like  a  conqueror.  Cette  dignity  qui  vient  ou  qui  paratt 
venir  avec  la  puissance.— Villemain.  That  dignity  that  comes,  or 
seems  to  come,  with  power.    II  serait  oens^  axoir  abdiqui  la  royaut^ 
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Passives  of  this  sort  correspond  to  the  actives  mentioned 

below. 

An  infinitive  with  de  is  rare  in  this  connection. 

C*est  [la  pi'opagande]  de  dire  aux  peuples  que,  etc— Le  Clercq. 
It  is  propagandism  to  say  to  the  nations  that,  etc. 

(c.)  The  infinitive  in  anacoluthon. 

281.  The  simple  infinitive  is  sometimes  found  in  inter- 
rupted discourse  (anacoluthon). 

Naitre  avec  le  printeraps,  mourir  avec  les  roses,  voili  du  papillon 
le  destin  enchant^. — Lamartine.  To  be  bom  in  the  spring,  to  die  with 
the  roees,  that  is  the  butterfly's  enchanted  destiny  (=e«t  or  (^est), 

(2.)  The  infinitive  as  accusative, 

282.  The  simple  infinitive  is  more  rarely  used  as  an  accu- 
sative than  formerly.  Its  accusative  use  is  connected  with  a 
variety  of  verbs,  with  some  of  which  custom  is  vacillating. 
The  simple  infinitive  as  an  accusative  object  follows — 

(a.)  Verbs  of  the  perceptions,  hearing,  seeing,  feeling, 
both  actual  and  metaphorical ;  entendre,  ecotUerf  ouir,  voir 
{void,  voUX),  prevoir,  apercevoir,  observer,  regarder^  sentir, 
pressentir. 


J*entend8  venir. — Hugo.    I  hear  some  one  coming^    Je  me  rappelais 
Mit  ce  que  j'avais  out  dire  k  Mentor. — F^elon.    I  liecalled  all  1  had 
heard  Mentor  say.    Je  te  regarderai  travailler. — Hugo.     I  shall  look 


at  thee  working.  Kous  n'avons  qu'Jl  voir  venir. — Acad.  Void  venir 
le  printemps. — Acad.  Behold  the  springtide  coming.  Voili  parUr 
nettement. — Hugo.    Je  me  suis  senti  entralner. — Berquin. 

(b.)  Many  verbs  of  thinking  and  sayings  Compter,  eroire, 
penser,  sHmaginer,  8e  persuader,  se  Jigurer,  presumer,  reconr 
naitre,  savoir,  affirmer,  assurer,  avouer,  eonfesser,  declarer, 
dire,  dSposer,  icrire,  publier,  soutenir,  terrmigner,  nier,  etc 

The  subject  of  this  infinitive  is  the  same  as  the  subject  or 
direct  object  of  the  main  verb  (see  below).  If  the  dative 
case  is  used,  the  infinitive  is  preceded  by  de, 

(1.)  The  subject  of  the  main  verb  and  infinitive  the 

same. 

Si  tu  comptes  le  retenir. — S^r.  If  thou  countest  on  retaining  him. 
Les  grands  ne  croient  itre  nis  que  pour  eux-mtoes — Massillon.    The 
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great  think  they  are  horn  only  for  themselves.  Chacon  dans  ce 
miroir  pense  voir  son  image. — Boileau.  Every  one  thinks  he  sees  his 
own  image  in  this  mirror.  U  s'imagine  itre  un  ^and  homme. — 
Acad.  lie  imagines  himself  to  be  9.  great  man.  Fersonne  ne  dit 
avoir  vti  le  prince  ^cjrire, — Bourrienne.  No  one  says  he  has  seen  the 
prince  writing.    Nous  d^arons  y  adhSrer. — Acad. 

(2.)  The  dative  case  associated  with  de  aud  the  ibfiDitive. 

Dites  au  roi,  seigneur,  de  vous  Tabandonner. — Racine.  Tell  the 
king,  sire,  to  leave  it  to  you. 

The  simple  iDfinitive  is  used  when  its  relation  to  the 

subject  or  object  is  clear. 

La  France  ^u'on  m'a  dit  Hre  beaucoup  plus  grande,  etc — Voltaire. 
France,  which  they  told  me  was  much  larger,  etc. 

(c.)  Some  verbs  of  willing,  demanding,  and  hoping: 

Vouloir,  prHendre  (claim  and  intend),  didrer,  souhaiter, 

aimer  mieux,  prSfirer,  esperer, 

Fou^- vous  du  public  miriter  les  amours? — Boileau.  Do  you  wish 
to  deserve  the  love  of  the  people  ?  11  pritend  donner  la  loi  partout 
J*ai  pr6tendu  plaisanter.  Elle  disire  vous  parler.  She  desires  to 
speaJe  to  you.  J  e  souhaiterais  pouvoir  vous  obnger. — Acad.  I  should 
like  to  be  able  to  oblige  you.  II  esp^e  vivre  en  sa  post^t^ — Racine. 
He  hopes  to  live  in  his  posterity. 

All  of  these  verbs  except  vouioir  admit  of  exceptions  for 
which  no  logical  reason  is  clear. 

Cest  par  une  humble  foi  .  .  .  que  I'homme  pent  pr^tendre 
<r  honorer  ses  autels.— Rousseau.  H  y  a  longtemps  que  je  d^irais 
de  vous  rencontrer.  I  wanted  to  meet  you  long  ago.  Souhaiter  cP 
avoir  un  emploL  Peut-on  esp^er  de  vous  revoir  ? — Acad.  May  we 
hope  to  see  you  again  ?       ^ 

Many  writers  use  the  infinitive  with  rfe  when  another  infinitive 
follows ;  with  espbrery  some  writers  require  it. 

Aimer  (to  like)  is  sometimes  found  with  the  simple  infinitive ;  as 
a  rule,  it  has  (L  Avmer  mieux  and  priferer  (to  prefer)  are  usually 
found  with  de  when  a  second  infinitive  follows :  J'aimerais  mieux 
m/)urir  que  de/aire  une  si  mauvaise  action. — Acad.  I  should  prefer 
to  die  rather  than  do  so  ill  a  deed.  Je  pr^fgrais  mourir  que  de  trakir 
mon  0mi.  I  preferred  to  die  rather  than  betray  my  friend.  With 
aiwuT  mieux  (to  prefer)  the  simple  infinitive  is  sometimes  found  in 
both  clauses.  J  aimerais  mieux  itre  guillotine  quOtre  guillotineur. 
— Ponsard.  I  should  rather  be  the  person  guillotined  than  the  guil- 
lotiner.  Prfferir  has  c^  in  its  other  senses  when  no  comparison  is 
involved. 

(d.)  The  verbs  /atre,  laisser,  devoir,  pauvoir,  oser,  couloir ^ 
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(to  be  accustomed ;  obsolete),  daigner,  are  all  followed  by 
the  simple  infinitive. 

Colchas  .  .  .  Fera  taire  nos  pleure. — Racine.  Colchas  will  cause 
our  tears  to  cease.  Je  les  ai  laissi^  boire  mon  vin. — Gir.-Duvivier.  I 
have  let  them  drink  m}'  wine.  II  soulait  dire. — Aoad.  He  used  to 
«ay.     Calliope  ne  daigna  jamais  leur  parler. — Boileau. 

Ne  faire  que  lias  the  simple  infinitive  in  sentences  like  II  ne  fait 

3ne  jouer.  He  does  nothing  but  play.  II  n'a  fait  que  paratire  et 
isparaitre.  He  has  done  nothing  but  appear  and  dimppear.  But 
in  II  ne  fait  que  de  8ortir  (he  has  just  gone  out)  the  inanitive  cor- 
responds to  a  genitive. 

After  Faire  plus  que,  de  is  used :  Foi  consolatrice !  tu  fais  plus  que 
de  transporter  des  montagnes. — Chateaubriand.  Consoling  faith ! 
thou  dost  more  than  remove  mountains. 

Devoir  in  the  sense  owe  has  de:  ()n  se  doit  h  soi  m^me  de  respecter 
les  biens^nces.    We  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  respect  decorum. 

(e.)  The  verbs  failllr  and  manquer  in  the  sense  to  be  on 
the  point  of  (for  which  penser  is  also  in  use)  are  often 
accompanied  by  the  simple  infinitive. 

Madame  d'Etampes  oui  a  failli  ocrrfr^  la  France. — Dumas.  Mme. 
d'Etampes  who  nearly  aestroyed  France.  J'ai  faiUi  numrir. — Acad. 
I  have  been  at  the  point  of  death. 

FaiUir  is  also  used  with  de  and  d ;  J'ai  feilli  de  and  ft  torn  her. — 
Acad.  Faillir  may  als<^  be  used  impersonally  with  de :  U  faillH  de  nous 
arriver  un  grand  malhenr. — Acad.  J'ai  manqu^  me  trahir. — Scribe. 
I  almost  betrayed  myself.  Otherwise  deia  found  after  man^u^ ;  II 
a  manqu^  d'etre  tu*5. — Acad. 

(f.)  The  simple  infinitive  may  stand  as  an  abstract  sub- 
stantive in  apposition  with  other  substantives. 

II  nV  a  pour  I'homme  que  trois  ^v^nements,  nattrey  vivre  et  mourir. 
— La  firuy^re.  There  are  but  three  events  for  man,  birth^  life,  and 
death. 

When  an  infinitive  is  direct  object  of  another  verb,  its 

subject  may  either  be  indefinite : 

J'entends  venir  (quelqu'un).  Je  me  suis  senti  entrainer,  I  felt 
myself  carried  off. 

Or  it  may  be  the  subject  of  the  sentence  itself: 

Les  grands  ne  croient  6tre  nes  que  pour  eux-mfimes.  Or  it  is  the 
object  of  the  predicate  verb  in  the  accusative.  The  latter  case 
appears  onlv  with  verbs  of  perceiving,  thinkinjr,  saying,  and  with 
Jaire  and  laimer.  Thus  arises  the  syntactical  combination  known  as 
the  accusative  with  the  infinitive. 
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The  full  Latin  accusative  with  the  infinitive  is  only  par- 
tially existent  in  modern  French.  In  French,  the  accusative 
is  the  object  of  the  introductory  verb  to  which  something 
more  is  then  added  in  the  form  of  an  infinitive.  This  is 
prominent  with  verbs  of  the  perceptions,  partly  also  with 
verbs  of  thinking  and  saying,  after  which  the  infinitive  may 
be  substituted  by  a  participle  or  adjective  clause. 

Je  t'ai  vn  \k  griffonant  sur  ton  genou. — Beaumarchais.  I  saw  thee 
there  scribbliny  on  thy  knee.  La  cour  me  croit  errant  de  rivage  en 
rivage. — Delavigne.  The  court  believes  me  wandering  from  shore 
to  shore.  lis  se  disaient  envoyis  par  lui. — Acad.  And,  Je  la  vois 
qui  chancelle  (chancelant). — J.  Chteier.  1  see  her  tottering,  11 
rentend  qui  siffie  dans  Tombre. — Dehivigne.  He  hears  him  whittling 
in  the  shade. 

With  faire  and  laisser  the  connection  between  the  infinitive  and 
its  object  is  equally  flexible. 

The  connection  between  the  infinitive  and  its  object  is 
most  intimate  with  verbs  of  thinking,  seeing,  and  perceiving. 

J*ai  vu  la  tempSte  /aire  tourbilloner  mon  vaisseau. — Dumas.  I  saw 
the  storm  making  my  vessel  whirl.  Kous  I'avons  entendue  parler. — 
Voltaire.  We  have  heard  her  gpeak,  Je  sens  de  jour  en  iour  dSperir 
mon  genie. — Boileau.  I  feel  my  genius  wasting  from  day  to  day. 
Je  sens  ses  larmes  baigner  mon  Tumge. — Marmontel.  Cest  ce  qui  le 
fait  vivre. — Acad.  That  is  what  keeps  him  alive.  O  Julie  I  Si  le 
destin  t'eflt  laiss^  vivre ! — KouHseau.  Sphinx,  monstre  ima^naire 
que  lea  pontes  disent  avoir  eu  le  visage,  etc. — Acad.  Sphinx,  imagin- 
ary monster  that  poets  say  had  the  face,  etc. 

That  the  infinitive  of  a  transitive  verb  having  itself  an  object 
requires  a  second  personal  object  in  the  dative,  has  been  explained 
already  (See  Double  Accusative). 

(3.)  The  infinitive  after  verbs  of  motion. 

283.  The  simple  infinitive  follows  verbs  of  motion :  Alter , 

acconrir,  cmiriVf  de^cendre,  rentrer,  retoumer,  venir,  revenir, 

Hre  (in  the  sense  of  to  he  gone,  on  the  way  to  a  place) ;  envoyefy 

'  meneTf  and  others  expressing  the  object  or  destination  of 

motion. 

lis  alldrent  ensuite  demeurer  ^  Qviedo. — Lesage.  Nona  accou- 
rons  mvoir  quels  sont  les  nouveaux  maltres. — Scribe.  Gilbert,  je 
viens  vous  saurer. — Hugo.  Elle  a  4t6  trouver  le  roi. — Dumas.  She 
ha«  been  to  find  the  king.  lis  out  ^t^  regarder  jusque  sous  les  lits. 
— Dumas.  They  have  been  looking  even  under  tJie  beds.  Mener 
poUre  les  vnchcs.— Acad.  To  take  the  cow*  to  pasture.  Cf.  Latin 
supine  after  verbs  of  motion.  ^  ^ 
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Atter  is  often  used  with  the  simple  infinitive  in  the  sense  to  be  an 
the  point  of:  Je  vais  y  alter;  ils  vont  partir;  le  jour  va  finir,  etc. — 
Acad. 

This  is  a  frequent  circumlocution  for  the  immediate  future. 
When  purpose  after  a  verb  of  motion  is  very  obvious,  and  often 
when  a  phrase  or  adverb  would  intervene  between  oiler,  venir,  etc., 
and  the  infinitive,  pour  is  used. 

Venir  with  de  has  the  sense  just:  II  vient  (farriver.  He  had 
jxLsi  arrived.  With  <J,  it  means  to  happen:  S'il  venait  d  mourir.  If 
he  happened  to  die.  Si  le  secret  venait  d  6tre  d^couvert;  nous 
vinmes  d  parler  de  telle  chose. — Acad . 

(4.)  The  elliptical  and  exclamatory  iDfinitive. 
284.  The  simple  infinitive  is  often  used  (elliptically)  in 
exclamations,  or  passionate  or  surprised  questions. 

Enf oncer  ce  couteau  moi-m6me — chose  horrible ! — Ponsard .  Plunge 
in  this  knife  myself — horrible !  Ah !  plutOt  mille  fois  mourir  sous  les 
poignards  que,  etc. — Amauh.  Oh  I  die  a  thousand  deaths  under  dag- 
gers rather  than,  etc.  Moi,  vous  abandonner ! — Andrieux.  I  aban- 
don you  I  De  quel  front  soutenir  ce  Clcheux  entretien? — Kacine. 
Pourquoi  toujours  parler  d'un  pareil  sc^l^rat? — Ponsard.  Why 
always  gpeaJe  of  such, a  wretch?  Comment  dScouvrir  le  secret  de  ce 
style  enchanteur? — Chamfort.  Quel  parti  prendre? — Lamartine. 
What  side  shall  I  takef  OH  done  te  renconlrer? — Delille.  So  in 
Latin.  The  context  readily  supplies  the  required  complement. 
Gomment,  qudy  pluidt,  pourquoiy  o\  and  the  personal  pronouns  are 
specially  frequent  as  introductory  particles.  Cf.  Latin :  Me  non  cum 
bonis  esse  / — Cic. 

Infinitives  used  as  imperatives  in  references,  advertisements,  etc., 
may  be  referred  to  this  head:  Voir  (see^  mde),  s'adresser  (address), 
etc. ;  savoir  (to  wit)  is  probably  an  abbreviation  for  C'est  il  8a voir,  i 
savoir  (assavoir). 

Ellipses  with  omitted  preposition  are  also  used  in  indirect  ques- 
tions and  relative  sentences :  On  salt  d  qui  repondre. — Duval.  They 
know  whom  to  answer.  Je  no  sais  que  re^oudre, — Ducis.  I  know  not 
what  to  resolve,  Quoil  personne  d  ^ui  me  fier  icil — Hugo.  What! 
nobody  to  trust  myself  to  here  I  >*ous  avons  de  quoivivre, — Acad. 
We  have  the  wherewithal  to  live. 

Such  constructions  occur  especially  after  the  verbs  savoir  and  avoir; 
yet  the  infinitive  is  not  dependent  on  these  verbs ;  for  even  if  On 
salt  ^  qui  repondre  could  be  construed  as  On  sait  .  .  .  rdpondre 
(d  qui),  such  a  constniction  in  sentences  like  Donnez-moi  de  quoi 
icnre  would  be  impossible.  With  infinitives  omitted,  the  same 
ellipsis  appears  in  C^est  un  homme  qui  a  de  quoi  (t.  e.  vivre).  He 
is  a  man  oi  means. 

(XL)  The  infinitive  with  de  and  d  (genitive  and  dative 
cases). 
285.  The  infinitive  everywhere  discloses  a  special  ten- 
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dency  to  dependence  on  other  parts  of  speech :  hence  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  the  simple  infinitive  both  from 
French  and  from  other  languages.  Thus  the  French  infini- 
tive is  more  and  more  extensively  used  with  de  and  d, 
especially  with  de.  Both  ancient  and  modern  French  have 
been  to  some  extent  uncertain  in  the  use  of  de  and  d, 
especially  when  no  very  obvious  genitive  or  dative  relation 
existed  as  a  guide,  and  when  the  Latin  gerundive  forms, 
and  its  use  of  de  and  d,  offered  no  analogies.  There  are 
important  differences  of  meaning,  however,  attached  to  the 
apparently  arbitrary  employment  of  de  or  d;  and  wherever 
their  employment  with  infinitives  extends  beyond  their  well- 
known  use  as  case-prepositions  (genitive  and  dative),  there 
is  a  dimly-felt  analogy  with  their  employment  in  connection 
with  ordinary  substantives. 

286.  (1).  The  infinitive  with  de. 

(a.)  The  infinitive  with  de  is  used  after  impersonal  verbs 
as  the  logical  subject  of  a  sentence.     It  is  then — 

(1.)  Either  anticipated  by  the  grammatical  subject  il  or 
ce;  upon  the  latter  of  which  then  the  relative  que  commonly 
follows. 

II  est  doux  de  retmr  les  murs  de  la  patrie. — Comeille.  It  is  sweet  to 
see  the  walls  of  the  falherland  again.  11  me  restait  d^6tre  oublie  de 
vous. — Racine.  It  was  left  me  to  be  forgotten  by  you.  C'est  bien 
mal  .  .  .  d^effrayer  ainsi  ses  amis. — Dumas.  It  is  very  unkind 
.  .  .  thus  to /rtr/A/en.  one's  friends.  C'est  une  maladie  d'esprit  yu« 
de  aouhaiier  des  choses  impossibles. — F^nelon.  It  is  a  spiritual 
malady  to  wish  for  impossibilities.  C'est  beancoup  que  desawircom' 
mander. — Acad.  It  is  much  to  know  how  to  command.  Allons,  c'est 
h  toi  de  parler. — Racine.  Come,  it  is  thy  duty  to  ftpeak.  Est-ce  k 
moi  d usurper  Foeuvre  de  la  justice? — Ponsard.  Is  it  my  business  to 
usurp  the  part  of  justice? 

In  this  last  case,  d  sometimes  displaces  de  [d,  denoting  turn,  de  duty) : 
Est-ce  h  moi  (Ten  porter  la  peine?  Est-ce  aux  Germains  d  nCen  punirf 
— Delavi^e. 

The  inhnitivewith  de  recalls  the  appositional  genitive  (see  Attribu- 
tive Sentence).  The  exchange  of  (ic  with  d  is  explained  from  the 
gerundive  character  of  the  infinitive  with  d.  Cf.  Est  videre  with 
videndum  est. 

(2.)  Or  the  grammatical  subject  is  oig.i|tCM:|  ^hen  there 
is  no  predicate  substantive.  ^ 
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Le  d^faut  de  Fl^chier  est  de  toujoura  icrire  ei  dene  jamais  parler. 
— Thomas.  Fl^chier's  defect  is  always  to  be  writing  and  never  to 
speak.    Here  the  infinitive  has  almost  an  attributive  character. 

When  two  predicates  are  compared  by  means  of  qtie 
(than),  the  second,  if  an  infinitive,  is  preceded  by  de. 
This  occurs  after  such  comparative  combinations  as  valoir 
mieux  (to  be  better),  aimer  mieux  (to  prefer),  sometimes 
preferer,  faire  plus  que,  faire  plutU  que,  and  d  moina  que, 
De  is  here  analogous  to  the  genitive  after  comparatives. 
(C£  plus  de  vingt  lieues,  etc.) 

II  vaut  mienx  lire  ses  pieces  que  de  les  voir. — De  Stael.  It  is 
better  to  read  his  plays  than  to  see  thera.  J'aimerais  mieux  mourir 
que  de  /aire  une  si  mauvaise  action. — Acad.  Foi  celeste  I  .  .  .  tu 
fais  plus  que  de  transporter  les  raontagnes. — Chateaubriand.  Plut6t 
mourir  ^ue  d^Stre  esclave. — Acad.  A  moins  <pve  d^Hre  huissier,  on  ne 
voit  point  sa  fille. — Regnard.  Without  being  a  doorkeeper,  it  is 
'  impossible  for  one  to  see  his  daughter. 

J)e  occurs  with  d  moins  que  even  where  que  is  omitted :  A  moins 
d^Stre  fou,  il  n'est  pas  possible  de  raisonner  ainsi. — Acad.  It  is  not 
possible  to  talk  so  unless  one  is  mad.  Avant  is  similarly  used  with 
que:  J'ai  voulu  te  revoir  avant  que  <Pexpirer. — Delavigne.  The 
poets  seldom  omit  <2e.  AvaiU  now  stands  without  gtie;  lis  soutien- 
nent  les  lois  avant  de  les  abatlre. — Voltaire. 

The  same  analogy  is  seen  with  d — qu^  and  the  infinitive. 

Qui  vous  rend  si  hardi  que  de  mHnlerrogerf — Delavigne.  Who 
makes  you  so  bold  as  to  interrogate  me  f  Que  is  sometimes  omitted 
and  the  infinitive  with  de  in  the  same  sense  remains.  Qui  te  rend 
si  hardi  de  troubler  mon  breuva^e  ? — La  Fontaine.  Where  two  in- 
finitives occur  in  close  connection,  the  simple  infinitive  may  be  used 
for  brevity's  sake:  Plut6t  souffHr  que  mount, — La  Fontaine.  Kather 
suffer  than  die, 

287.  (b.)  The  infinitive  with  de  is  also  used  as  an  object 

accusative  after  transitive  verbs,  both  with  and  without  a 

personal  subject  (dative).    A  considerable  number  of  verbs 

take  this  object  infinitive,  but  no  special  analysis  of  them 

is  required.     Some  of  them  admit  both  de  and  d,  owing 

to  different  points  of  view,  and  in  different  senses.     (See 

below.) 

Le  sage  cependant  obtient  d^Hre  ^eouiS. — S^gur.  Yet  the  sage  gets 
to  be  Ivslened  to.  II  rholut  de  euUiver  mon  esprit. — Le  Sage.  lie 
determined  to  cultiraie  my  mind.    J'ivite  d'etre  long. — Boileau.     I 
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avoid  being  long.    On  craint  de  se  montrer  sous  sa  propre  figore.— 
Boilean. 

The  French  nse  of  the  iDfinitive  extends  beyond  the  Latin.  The 
preposition,  too,  b  here  ver^  far  removed  from  its  usual  employ- 
ment. .  There  may  be  a  reminiscence  of  the  partitive  genitive  con- 
nected with  the  use  of  de. 

288.  (c.)  The  infinitive  with  de  in  the  sense  of  a  geni- 
tive stands  wherever  a  substantive  in  the  genitive  might 
occur,  indeed  even  extending  beyond  the  range  of  the 
substantive.     It  occurs — 

(1.)  Depending  on  nouns. 

As-tu  penr  de  mourirf — Comeille.  Art  thou  afraid  of  dying  f 
Prenda  garde  de  ie  perdre. — Ponsard.  Take  care  not  to  destroy 
thyself.  Je  sais  Tart  de  punir  un  rival. — Racine.  .Tai  besoin 
d^admirer. — Ponsard. 

Especially  to  be  avoided  is  the  translating  of  the  English  particip- 
ial substantive  in  -ing  by  the  French  present  participle.  To  have  had 
a  design  of  doing  is  Avoir  eu  un  dessein  de  Jaire,  never  faisant, 

(2.)  Depending  on  adjectives  (desire,  ignorance,  knowl* 

edge,  skill,  custom,  contentment,  etc.). 

Je  suis  sAr  de  r avoir  entendu. — Acad.  I  am  sure  of  having  heard 
him.  Ambitieux  de  se  signaler. — Mignet.  Eager  to  distinguish  him- 
self.   Jaloux  d'acqu^ir  votre  estime. — Acad. 

A  causal  relation  is  sometimes  involved  in  this  construc- 
tion. 

Que  tu  es  gentille  de  venir  me  voir,— Scribe.  How  nice  thou  art 
to  come  (because,  etc.)  to  see  me.  Que  vous  fites  hardi  de  vous  raiUer 
de  la  reine.— Hugo.     How  bold  you  are  to  rail  at  the  queen. 

A  similar  looseness  of  relation  is  found  in  other  connections: 
J'aurai  perdu  ma  raison  .  .  ,  .  de  prHendre  emprunter  de 
Targent  d'un  Grascon. — Begnard.  I  must  have  lost  my  senses  to 
dream  of  borrowing  money  of  a  Gascon. 

(3.)  Depending  on  transitive,  intransitive,  and  reflexive 

verbs.     The  meaning  is  often  causal,  especially  when  the 

genitive  of  a  substantive  is  not  in  the  habit  of  appearing; 

as  with  kedter  (hesitating),  ae  dtpicher  (hurrying),  «'c^orcer 

(exerting  one's  self),  aempresser,  presser,  se  presser,  se  hdier. 

Sometimes  there  is  a  vacillation  between  de  and  d. 

H  venait  de  renoncer  k  la  mairie. — Mignet.  He  had  just  renounced 
the  functions  of  mayor.    On  Taccusa  d'avoir  eu  des  intelligences  avoc 
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Fennemi. — Acad.  They  accused  him  of  having  had  understandings 
with  the  enemy.  Et  le  daim  si  l^r  s'^tonnait  de  ton^ir.— Delille. 
II  faut  rougir  de  commeUre  de8  fautes  et  non  de  lea  avoxLcr. — Voltaire. 
We  must  blush  to  commit  faults  and  not  to  confess  them. 

The  looseness  of  the  causal  relation  is  seen  in  sentences  like  Je 
Tous  aime  dt  V aimer  (see  above). — Hugo. 

(4.)  Depending  on  particles,  prls  (near),  hin  (far),  h<yrB 

(out  of),  afin,  d  fin  (in  order  to). 

n  n'est  pas  prhe  de  finir, — Acad.  He  is  not  near  done.  Loin  de  le 
provoquer. — Arnault.  Far  from  provoking  him.  J'ai  prb  ce  livre 
q/fn  de  le  eonsvUer.  Hors  de  le  batire,  il  ne  pouvait  le  traiter  plus 
mal. — Acad.  Unless  by  beating  him,  he  could  not  have  treated  him 
worse. 

289.  (d.)  The  historical  infinitive  is  used  in  lively  nar- 
ration to  present  facts  vividly  and  as  just  happening.  De 
is  used  with  it  The  construction  may  be  considered  ellip- 
tical. 

Un  Stranger  m'a  jet^  ce  secret  il  la  face,  et  chaque  ^lecteur  alors 
de  dire;  c^est  vrai. — Dumas.  A  stranger  flung  tnis  secret  in  my 
fiice,  and  each  elector  then  mid  (began  to  say) :  it  is  true.  La  voix 
per^te  .  .  .  des  iimiers  redoublait  la  vitesse.  Et  les  bons 
limiers  de  eourir,  Et  le  pauvre  cerf  de  fr^mir.— Viennet.  The 
piercing  voice  of  the  hounas  redoubled  the  speed.  And  the  good 
hounds  ran,  and  the  poor  stag  shivered,  Cf.  the  Latin  historical 
infinitive  representing  an  imperfect.    It  is  rare  in  French. 

290.  (e.)  The  4ufinitive  stands  elliptically  at  the  head 

of  a  sentence  with  de,  as  the  expression  of  a  thought  or 

reflection  to  which  a  following  sentence  refers. 

n  demeura  dans  une  Strange  confusion  de  pens^.  De  reeourir 
H  Blanche,  elle  avait,  etc — Le  vSage.  He  remained  in  a  strange 
confusion  of  thought.     To  recur  to  Blanche,  she  had,  etc. 

(2.)  The  infinitive  with  a. 

291.  The  infinitive  with  d  represents  the  dative,  and 
takes  the  place  of  the  Latin  dative  of  the  gerund,  the 
accusative  of  the  gerund  with  ad,  and  the  supine  in  -u. 

292.  (a.)  The  infinitive  with  d  is  employed  when  the 

dative  of  a  noun  could  he  used  after  a  verb.    It  follows 

ideas  of  aim,  destination,  etc. 

Qui  pardonne  ais^ment,  invite  d  P offenser, —ComeiWe.  He  who  is 
ready  to  pardon  invites  others  to  offend  him,    lis  m'exhort^nt  d 
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prier  Diea  pour  mon  oncle.— Le  S^e.  They  exhorted  me  to  pray 
God  for  my  uncle.  Une  m6diocrit4  d^esprit  qui  contribue  d  Its 
rendre  sages. — La  Bruy^re.  A  mediocrity  of  mind  that  contributes 
to  render  them  prudent. 

The  notion  of  aim,  object,  destination,  is  of  wide  applica- 
tion, and  belongs  to  many  verbs  which  in  themselves  have 
no  dative,  whether  with  or  without  adverbial  modifier. 

Aidez-moi  d  ouhlier  que  je  suis  roi. — Dumas.  Help  me  to  forget 
that  I  am  king.  Que  tardez-vous,  seigneur,  d  la  ripmier  f — Bacine. 
Why  do  you  hesitate,  sire,  to  repudiate  her  f  A  te  parer  j'avais  pris 
tant  de  soin. — Delavigne. 

So  especially  when  the  verb  has  a  substantive  object. 

Pour  trouver  un  pr^texte  d  vous  plaindre  de  lui. — ^Bacine.  To 
find  a  Tpretexi  for  complaining  of  him.  On  aurait  peine  d  concevoir 
cette  depression  des  esprit^. — Villemain.  It  would  be  hard  to  eon- 
ceive  such  despondency  of  mind.  J^^prouverais  dans  ce  moment 
quelque  contrariety  d  (in)  quitter  la  France. — Dumas. 

293.  (b.)  The  infinitive  with  d  is  used  where  the  mate- 
rial, content,  or  manner  of  an  action  are  mentioned. 

Tu  vas  passer  encore  une  nuit  d  IravaiUer, — Dumas.  Thou  wilt 
spend  another  night  in  toiling.  La  politique  ne  s'oecupait  qu*d 
maintenir  Tautoritig. — S^ur.  Folitics  was  busy  only  in  upholding 
authority.  Elle  se  plait  d  ti^en  nourrir. — S^gur.  Ath^isme,  opinion 
qui  eonsiste  d  ne  reeonnaUre  point  de  Dieu. — Nodier.  Atheism,  a 
belief  that  consists  in  rwt  recognizing  any  God.  II  n'y  a  pas  siiret^ 
d  abdiquer  le  crime. — Chateaubriand. 

There  is  no  other  way  of  rendering  such  expressions ;  hence  such 
senteuccs  as  II  me  surprenait  d  pleurer  (fieaumarchais)  (He  sur- 
prised me  at  (a-)  weeping). 

294.  (c.)  The  infinitive  with  d  accompanies  many  verbs 
in  an  instrumental  and  causal  sense. 

Deux  hommes  ...  si  adroits  .  .  .  n'ont  rien  k  gagner 
d  se  tromper  Tun  I'autre. — Hugo.  Two  so  skillful  men  have  noth- 
ing to  gain  by  deceiving  each  other,  etc.  Tu  as  trop  de  plaisir  d 
voir  paijser  le  cort^e. — Hugo.  Thou  hast  too  much  pleasure  m 
seeing  the  pnxession  pass.  II  aurait  plus  d'avantage  d  eombattre  le 
ridicule  qu'd  s^attaquer  au  vice. — Chamfort.  Et  Ton  se  d^courage 
d  poursuivre  ici-bas,  etc — Ponsard.  And  one  gets  discouraged  in 
pursuing  here  below,  etc.    The  English  here  is  mostly  in  or  by. 

The  expression  quitte  d  (to  be  clear,  quits)  (Cf.  Quitte  k  bon 
marchd),  sometimes  represented  by  ouitte  pour^  may  be  referred 
here.  Quitte  d  piquer. — S^gur.  Oui  .  .  .  je  les  donneraisi 
Sauf  plus  tard,  d  (es  reprendre.  I  give  them  I  Except,  later,  to 
resume  them.    Sa'vf  d  rather  expresses  destination.      ^-^  t 

.    zedbyCOOgle 
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295.  (d.)  The  infinitive  with  d  often  introduces  a  sen- 
tence in  a  parenthetic  or  elliptical  way,  or  serves  to  intro- 
duce some  preliminary  reflection  of  the  speaker.  The 
relation  is  often  conditional,  causal,  consecutive,  or  final. 

A  vom  entendre,  on  croit  que  vous  avez  raison. — lyHarleville. 
To  hear  you,  one  would  think  you  are  right.  A  ne  considerer  cette 
demande  que  sous  son  rapport  politique,  elle  ^tait  imprudente. — 
Mignet.  To  consider  that  request  only  under  its  political  aspect,  it 
was  imprudent.  Nous  ^tions,  d  n'e»  pas  douier,  dans  les  souterrains. 
— Nodier.  We  were,  it  was  not  to  be  doubted,  in  the  drains.  Cette 
ftte,  d  vrai  dire,  dtait  trte-s^duisante. — Delavigne.  This  ftte,  sooth  to 
9ay,  was  delightful. 

296.  (e.)  The  infinitive  with  d  and  the  verb  itre  repre- 
sents a  passive,  and  is  used  as  a  predicative  or  attributive 
modifier.     It  denotes  obligation,  capability,  possibility. 

(1.)  Predicative. 

U  est  d  croire,  d  prSsumer,  cela  est  d  /aire. — Acad.  It  is  to  be  be- 
lieved, presumed,  that  is  to  be  done.  Cest-i-dire.  Nos  manufactures 
sont  d  plaindre. — Le  Clercq.  Our  manufactures  are  to  be  pitied.  II 
restait  d  sauver  quatre  mille  habitants. — Daru.  There  remained 
four  thousand  inhabitants  to  be  saved,    Cest  d  ^y  perdre. — Scribe. 

(2.)  Attributive ;  partly  active,  partly  passive. 

Un  sourire  d  glacer  I'improvisateur  le  plus  confiant. — Villemain. 
A  smile  to  freeze  the  most  confident  improvisatore.  Un  beau  spec- 
tacle d  ravir  la  pens^.— Hugo.  A  fine  scene,  fitted  to  delight  the 
thought.  Cest  un  proc^  d  ne  jamais  finir. — Acad.  It  is  a  nei^er-to- 
he-ended  suit.  Cest  un  ouvrage  d  re/iommencer.  Les  enfants  n^  et 
d  nattre. — Acad.     Children  bom  and  to  be  born. 

297.  (f.)  The  infinitive  with  d  depends  especially  on 
adjectives. 

(1.)  In  the  sense  of  the  gerund   with  ad,  expressinfj 

fitness,  inclination,  aim,  hostility,  etc.;  hence  with  such 

adjectives  as  would  in  other  connections  take  the  dative. 

Je  suis  pr^  d  vous  entendre.  I  am  ready  to  hear  you.  Le  dtner  est 
or«  a  sernr.  Dinner  is  ready  to  be  served.  Ce  bois  est  propre  d 
WUir.     II  est  habile  d  tromper.— Acad.    He  is  adroU  at  deceiving. 

The  ordinals  are  followed  by  the  infinitive  with  d. 

n  a  ^ttf  le  premier  d  le  remarquer.—Mme.  de  Souza.  He  was  the 
first  to  notice  «. 
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(2.)  In  the  sense  of  a  supine  in  -u,  with  passive  signifi- 
cation. The  infinitive  here  is  without  a  direct  object.  K 
there  is  a  direct  object,  de  must  be  used. 

Ce  n'est  pas  ais^  d  trouver, — Scribe.  That  is  not  ecwy  ^fi^'  L^s 
d^fauts  du  th44tre  sont  faciles  d  remarquer, — De  Stael.  The  defects 
of  the  stf^  are  easy  to  observe.  Ce  passage  est  difficile  d  expliquer, — 
Acad.  Un  banc  de  sable  impossible  d  passer, — 8^ur.  A  sand-bank 
impossible  to  pass.  Ce  berait  trop  long  d  voua  expUquer  en  un  jour. — 
Scribe.     But:  II  est  difficile  de  faire  cela  (where  there  is  an  object). 

298.  (g.)  The  infinitive  with  d  may  be  used  as  the  accu-* 
sative  object  of  transitive  verbs.  .The  Latin  employed  the 
simple  infinitive  in  a  similar  relation. 

The  verbs  of  this  class  are  not  numerous.  They  are 
verbs  of  having,  giving,  seeking,  finding,  teaching,  learning, 
and  forgetting,  preparing,  demanding,  loving,  beginning, 
continuing,  and  ending:  Avoir,  donner,  cherclier,  trouver , 
essayeVf  enseigneVy  montrer,  apprendre,  oublier,  preparer, 
deinander,  aimer,  commencer,  recommenceTf  coniinuer,  finir,  d. 

JSome  of  these  have  de  with  difl^erence  of  meaning ;  some 
have  no  prepositions  in  certain  senses ;  aimer  is  often  used 
without  d  (in  the  conditional  and  with  mieux).  The  infini- 
tive with  d  indicates  direction  toward  an  end,  or  toward 
something  still  future;  hence  obligation,  capability,  and 
tendency  are  its  fundamental  ideas.  Occasionally  the  in- 
finitive is  passively  conceived. 

J'ai  d  faire  une  visite;  11  a  d  choisir;  il  y  a  tout  d  etpher  f passive.) 
— Acad.  I  have  a  visit  to  make ;  he  has  to  choose ;  there  is  everv- 
thin$f  (o  be  hoped.  Si  ces  dames  avaient  un  pen  d  sovffrir  dehors. — 
St.  Pierre.  Cela  lui  donna  fort  d  penser.—Ac^.  That  gave  him 
much  to  think  about.  Quelqu'un  qui  cherche  d  se  rappeler  diversea 
circonstances.— St.  Pierre.  Elle  avait  soin  de  preparer  d  manger, — 
Dumas.     (On  deviations,  see  below.) 

299.  (h.)  The  infinitive  with  particles. 

Sauf  and  quttte  have  been  discussed  above.  The  infinitive  is 
used  with  jusqu^,  jimpi'd  ^even)  as  a  substantive  would  be. 

Je  vais  jw^qu^d  atteindre  cet  obJet-1^  I  am  going  to  the  extent 
of,  I  mean  even  to,  attain  that  object. 

De  mavih'e  d  and  de  fnron  d  fso,  in  wich  a  manner)  contain  the 
idea  of  destination  and  adaptedness.  Thev  serve  as  substitutes  for 
final  and  consecutive  sentences  (that,  in  order  that,  so  that). 
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H  parle  de  manih'e  d  convaincre  les  juges  de  son  innocence. — Acad. 
He  speaks  so  as  to  convince  the  judges  of  his  innocence. 

Suchj  omitted  in  French,  very  generally  accompanies  the  English 
phrase. 

(3.)  The  infinitive  with  de  and  d  after  the  same  verb. 

300.  When  de  and  d  occur  with  the  same  verb,  there  ia 
either  a  perceptible  difference  in  sense,  or  the  different 
point  of  view  for  the  conception  of  the  infinitive  does  not 
at  the  same  time  effect  an  essential  difference  of  meaning. 
The  infinitive  with  de  marks  essentially  the  ground  or 
reason,  then  the  object  as  such ;  the  infinitive  with  d,  the 
aim,  end,  or  contents  of  the  action. 

301.  (a.)  Transitive  verbs  often  have  an  infinitive  with 
de  and  d  as  their  sole  object.  So  commencer,  recommencer, 
essayeVy  continuer^  demander,  oublier ;  ri^qaer  often  has  d 
instead  of  the  usual  de. 

The  infinitive  with  de  marks  simply  the  object  as  such;  the  infini- 
tive with  d  marks  the  object  to  be  realized.  Tdcher,  to  try,  origin- 
ally intransitive,  is  treated  similarly.  Oublier  cl  is  the  opposite  of 
apprendre;  oublier  d  chanter^  d  danser  is  to  forget  in  the  sense  of 
losing  the  habit  of. 

The  difference  between  d  and  de  with  demander  is  that  de  is  used 
when  there  is  an  additional  object  in  the  dative,  d  when  there  is 
none. 

II  demanda  d  entrer,  d  parler,  d  manger.  He  asked  to  enter,  to 
speak,  to  eat.  But :  Je  i^ous  (dative)  demande  de  m'^-outer. — Acad. 
I  ask  you  to  hear  me. 

302.  (b.)  The  verbs  contraindre,  forcer,  ohliger,  BoUiciier, 

defier  quelqu'un,  take  an  object  in  addition  to  the  infinitive, 

and  have  either  de  or  d  almost  indiflferently.     The  ground 

or  reason  and  the  aim  or  design  combine,  and  the  preposition 

is  often  optional.     Euphony  sometimes  determines  which 

preposition  shall  be  used  (as  it  does  with  others  of  the 

quoted  verbs). 

With  the  transit! ve«  aerontumer,  dander y  d (terminer,  r6w)tM?re, 
qve!<jfu^un  d  (with  all  of  which  d  remains  in  the  passive),  the  relation 
of  the  verb  to  the  infinitive  changes  when  there  is  no  dative  per- 
sonal object.  In  this  case,  the  simple  object  infinitive  with  de  follows 
avoir  accoutunUj  didder y  dMermineTy  rUoudre. 

303.  (c)  Reflexive  verbs  are  followed  bji<j(gor(d  accord- 
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ing  as  the  ground  or  reason  (de),  or  aim  or  design  (d),  are 
to  be  expressed. 

S*efforcer  dc— d;  s'empresser  de — d;  s'engager  de — d;  se  laas^ 
de—d. 

Ground  or  reaBon  (de)  contrasted  with  content  or  manner  of  an 
action  id):  S'occuper  de — d;  se  tuer  de—d;  s'ennuyer  de — d; 
s'amuser  de — d. 

So  with  souffrir  (to  suffer),  which  in  its  union  with  de  and  d  be- 
comes intransitive.  The  infinitive  with  de  then  gives  the  ground  or 
reason,  the  infinitive  with  d  the  occasioning  circumstance,  of  the 
suffering. 

304.  (d.)  When  a  transitive  verb  becomes  reflexive,  there 
is  sometimes  a  change  in  the  objective  complement  of  the 
verb.  The  preposition  d  or  de  is  used  according  to  the 
changed  points  of  view. 

Hence  Accorder  de,  offrir  dc,  refuser  de^  etc. ;  s*accorder  d,  «^offiir 
d,  se  refuser  d.  De  simply  represents  the  object  of  a  transitive  verb ; 
d  adds  a  dative  relation  of  various  sorts  to  the  reflexive  object  se. 

Other  special  points  will  be  mentioned  as  they  occur. 

(III.)  The  infinitive  with  other  prepositions. 

305.  Prh,  avantf  hors,  and  loin  (de)  with  the  infinitive 
have  been  already  discussed.  Their  general  significance 
has  been  explained  witb  that  of  the  other  proper  prepositions 
in  the  earlier  discussion  of  the  subject. 

306.  (1.)  Avant  (before)  and  aprh  (after)  mark  time. 

Apr^  avoir  hai,  j*ai  besoin  d^airaer. — Ponsard.  I  must  love  (ifter 
hating.     J'irai   le  voir  aiunt  de  partir.— Acad. 

Apr<^4i  is  used  with  the  perfect  infinitive.  The  present  infinitive 
is  used  in  common  life :  Apr^s  hoire,  etc.  After  drinking.  This  ex- 
plains the  substantive  forms  Aprte  diner,  apr^  d^'eCkner,  aprds  sonper 
(all  infinitives). 

In  developed  finite  sentences,  avam,t  que  and  apr^  que  are  used.  Cf. 
avarU  and  apr^ 

307.  (2.)  Causal  relations  are  represented  bj  par  and 
pour  with  the  infinitive. 

Par  indicates  means  or  instrumentality,  and  is  used  only 

with  verbs  of  beginning  and  ending. 

La  varidt^  eommenee  par  temir  les  bonnes  qiuilit^  et  finit  preeqne 
tonjours  par  lea  detruire.  Variety  be/^ir^s  by  dulling  good  qualities 
and  ends  nearly  always  by  destroying  them. 

The  usage  was  more  extended  in  Old  French.^  ^  GoOqIc 
Do  not  use  the  present  participle  after  par.    ^    ^  o 
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Pour  (to,  in  order  to)  is  used  in  comparisons. 

II  est  bien  ignorant  pour  avoir  ^tudi^  si  longtemps. — Acad.  lie  is 
Tery  ignorant  to  have  studied  so  long  {%.  e,  in  comparison  with  the 
time  spent).  II  passait  ip(na'  t^inspirer  de  la  pens^  des  orateurs  de 
la  gauche. — Lamartine. 

Then  it  marks  ground  or  reason,  and  corresponds  to  a 
dependent  sentence  with  parce  que  (Old  French  also  pour 
ee  que). 

On  se  convient  pour  ne  pas  se  ressembler. — Fontenelle.  They  agree 
because  they  do  not  resemble,  II  a  6t4  chass^  pour  avoir  trop  parlL — 
Acad.  He  has  been  expelled /or  having  (i.  e,  because  he,  etc.)  talked 
too  much. 

Pour  is  chiefly  employed  to  mark  purpose,  especially 

after  all  expressions  of  sufficiency  (trop,  assez,  euffire,  suffir 

sant,  etc.). 

lis  jet^rent  de  Teau  sur  la  pierre  pour  la  laver, — Le  Sage.  They 
cast  water  on  the  stone  to  wash  it.  Mais  que  vous  ai-je  fait,  moi,  pour 
ijous  eourroueerf — Kegnard.  But  what  have  I  done  to  anger  you?  U 
parle  trop  pour  6tre  bon  orateur..  He  speaks  too  much  to  he  tk  good 
orator.  11  est  assez  fach^  pour  tuer  quelqu'un,  etc.  He  is  an^ry 
enough  to  kill  somebody,  etc.  Pour  thus  represents  the  subjunctive 
with  pour  que. 

308.  (3.)  Sans  (without)  with  the  infinitive  represents  a 
dependent  sentence  with  sans  que, 

L'annonce  de  Parriv^  de  la  princesse  agite  tans  Honner,  The 
news  of  the  princess's  arrival  excites  without  astonishing. 

A  disjunctive  relation  (without— or)  requires  ni  before  a  following 
infinitive:  Sans  chanter  ni  parler.  Do  not  use  the  present  parti- 
ciple after  sans, 

309.  (4.)  Erdre  (between)  with  the  infinitive  indicates 

difference. 

H  y  a  de  la  difH^rence  tntre  avoir  igard  d  et  avoir  des  ^^ard«  pour.— 
Boinvilliers.  There  i^  difference  between  having  regard  to  and  having 
regard  for.  Cf.  Old  French :  Moult  a  entre  fere  e  dire.— Bom.  du 
Benart 

310.  Infinitives  as  substitutes  for  dependent  sentences. 
When  the  infinitive  is  not  conceived  absolutely  as  an 

abstract  with  an  indefinite  general  subject  (Cf,  la  lib^ralit^ 
consiste  moins  ^  donner  qu'd  donner  h  propos. — La  Bru- 
y^re.  Liberality  consists  less  in  giving  than  in  giviii^  at 
thft  riorhfc  timfiV  it  beginners  either— 
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(1.)  To  the  subject  of  the  senteDce? 

Le  ciel,  pour  lea  punir^  voulut  lea  exaAicer. — ^Yoltalre.  Heayen, 
to  pwnish  them,  would  grant  their  prayers. 

(2.)  Or  to  an  accusative  or  dative  object: 

Forcez  votre  ph-e  d  rivoqtter  ses  voeux. — Bacine.  Compel  your 
father  to  revoke  his  prayers.  L'incertitude  au  moins  notia  permet 
(FeapSrer, — Bacine.     Uncertainty  at  leaat  permits  us  to  hope, 

(3.)  Or  a  subject  is  suggested  elsewhere  in  the  context. 

Suis-je  un  de  tes  siijets  pour  me  trailer  comme  eux  ? — Voltaire.  Am 
I  one  of  thy  subjects  to  treai.  me  like  them  ? 

The  substitution  of  an  infinitive  by  a  corresponding  dependent 
sentence  is  allowed  in  all  three  cases.  '  The  infinitive  is  pre- 
ferred, but  the  developed  dependent  sentence  with  ^e  is  not  un- 
usual. The  latter  is  often  necessary  where  a  present  infinitive  would 
be  ambiguous  if  used,  or  would  fail  to  express  the  time. 

Je  u'oublierai  pas  que  je  parte  de  comidU. — Chamfort.  I  shall 
not  forget  thai  I  am  speakitig  of  comedy.  The  infinitive  d  parler 
would  be  ambiguous.  Je  sais  bien  que  j^en  suis  indigne, — Hugo.  I 
well  know  that  I  am  unworthy  of  it  The  infinitive  itre  would  mean 
I  well  know  how  to  6e,  etc. 

The  infinitive  is  £ar  vaguer  and  more  subjective  in  character  thim 
the  developed  sentence.  It  is  used  where  a  tendency,  a  general 
possibility,  will,  or  permission,  is  involved.  It  is  less  adapted  to 
express  vivid  objective  relations.  Hence  the  difi^erence  between  Je 
sais  parler  and  Je  sais  que  je  parte. 

Sometimes  when  the  infinitive  would  be  expected  the  custom  of 
the  language  prefers  the  other  form. 

Je  lui  promets  queje  viendrai  au  th^tre  Fran^ais  (=^de  venir.)  I 
promise  him  that  I  shall  come  to  the  French  theatre.  Vous  lui 
direz  qu^elle  vi^nne  k  I'instant. — Scribe.  You  will  tell  her  that  she 
shall  come  instantly. 

The  developed  sentence  is  therefore  used  when  ambiguity  b  to  be 
avoided  or  vivid  presentation  made. 

II  me  semble  que  fat  entendu  cette  voix  (=avoir  entendu). — 
Dumas.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  heard  that  voice.  Jurez-moi 
qu^d  I'avenir  vous  me  consulterez. — Dumas. 


B.   THE   PARTICIPLES   AND   GERUND. 

(I.)  The  simple  participial  forms. 

(1.)  The  present  participle. 

311.  The  participle  in  -ant  unites  the  Latin  forms  in 
'^intem,  -enUmj  and  -andum,  -endum.  It  is  used,  partly,  un- 
changed, when  it  is  called  the  gerund;  partly,  inflected. 
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when  it  is  a  verbal  adjective.  As  a  verbal  adjective,  it 
chauges  for  the  plural  and  feminine.  The  gerund  supplies 
adverbial  complements  of  every  sort  The  verbal  adjec- 
tives cannot  take  a  case  or  object.  The  gerund  without  en 
represents  the  Latin  present  participle,  and  cannot  change 
for  gender  and  number. 

(a.)  The  gerund. 

(1.)  The  gerund  of  accompanying  circumstance. 

812.  The  gerund  represents  an  action  contemporaneous 

with  that  of  the  main  verb,  and  may  be  united  with  all 

tenses. 

Lea  animaux  vivant  d'une  inanidre  plus  conforme  k  la  nature, 
doivent  ^re  sujets,  etc. — Bousseau.  Animals,  living  in  a  wav  more 
conformable  to  nature,  should,  etc.  Ainsi  notre  amiti^  triomphanl  k 
son  tour  vaincra  la  jalousie. — Comeille.  Thus  our  love,  triumphing 
in  turn,  shall  vanquish  jealousy. 

(a.)  This  contemporaneous  action  may  represent  the 

ground  or  reason  of  the  main  action  and  thus  stand  for  a 

causal  sentence. 

Mais  c'est  ce  que  nous  ne  pouvions  savoir,  Hant  sans  pilote  et  ne 
pouvant  voir  les  bancs  qui,  etc. — S^gur.  But  that  is  what  we  could 
not  know,  bema  (inasmuch  as,  etc.)  without  a  pilot,  and  not  being 
able  to  see  the  oanks,  etc. 

(b.)  Or  it  may  represent  a  condition  or  conditional  sen- 
tence. 

Corsaires  k  corsaires,  Uun  Pautre  f^cUtaquant  ne  font  pas  leurs 
affaires. — La  Fontaine. 

So  particularly  in  union  with  comme.  Elle  nous  faisait  signe, 
comme  .  .  .  nous  disant  un  ^temel  adieu. — St.  Pierre.  She 
made  us  a  sign,  as  if  bidding  us  an  eternal  farewell.  An  omitted 
subordinate  sentence  is  to  be  supplied;  t.  e,  "as  she  would  have 
done  if  she  were  bidding  adieu." 

(c.)  Or  a  concession   or  concessive  sentence  (though) 

may  be  contained  in  the  gerund. 

Et  vous  vous  ^tes  assis  tl  la  place  de  don  Sandoval,  m4:haint  qu'elle 
^tait  k  don  Sandoval  ?— Dumas.  And  you  seated  yourself  in  Don 
Sandoval's  place,  though  knowing  it  was  Don  Sandoval's  ? 

This  participle  may  refer  both  to  the  object  and  the 
subject  of  a  sentence.  Digitized  by  Google 
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Elle  m'a  surprise  pleutant, — DumaB.  She  sorpruied  me  weeping* 
8i  le  barbier  lui  lira  da  sang,  itant  malade  (lui),  yous  lui  en  avez 
tir^  ae  portant  bien. — Florian.  If  the  barber  leech«d  him  being  sick 
(object),  yon  have  leeched  him  (object)  being  well. 

The  relation  to  other  parts  of  the  sentence  may  sometimes  be 
gathered  from  the  context  when  the  sentence  is  incomplete :  Com- 
ment nonrrir  les  prisonniers  .  .  .  nayarU  point  de  yivres? — 
Bourrienne.  How  feed  the  prisoners  .  ,  ,  not  having  any  pro- 
visions? 

(2.)  The  gerund  absolute. 

313,  The  gerund  is  often  used  absolutely  without  refer- 
ence to  subject  or  object.  It  is  then  in  the  accusative,  and 
represents  the  Latin  ablative  absolute.  The  subject  may 
be  a  personal  pronoun. 

Le  cos  ichianif  je  suis  homme  h  retarder  moo  depart. — Dumas. 
The  case  ocevrring^  I  am  man  enough  to  put  off  my  departure.  Con- 
sentirez-vous  k  la  cacher  .  .  .  moi  vousjurant  .  .  .  qu'aucune 
cause  politique  ne  nous  force,  etc.  ? — Dumas.  Will  you  agree  to  con- 
ceal her  .  .  .  /  swearing  to  you  .  .  .  that  no  political  reason 
shall  force  us,  etc.? 

It  is  rather  surprising  that  this  accusative  absolute  some* 
times  has  a  subject  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  subject 
of  the  main  clause. 

*  Les  Romains  ee  detHnant  K  la  guerre  et  la  regardant  le  seul  art,  Ha 
avaient  mis  tout  leur  esprit  d,  la  perfectionner. — Montesquieu.  The 
Bomans  intendina  themselves  for  war,  and  regarding  it  as  the  only 
hTt.they  had  set  their  whole  minds  to  perfecting  it. 

This  is  not  always  mere  negligence,  but  an  effort  to  make  a  secon- 
dary circumstance  more  emphatic.  In  such  cases,  the  more  fully 
developed  subject  stands  belbre,  and  is  repeat^  afterward  by  an 
emphatic  pronoun.  The  same  construction  is  occasionally  but 
irregularly  met  with  in  Latin. 

The  omission  of  the  subject  with  the  gerund  absolute  is  rare.  In 
such  examples  as  Matrinumialement  parlant,  il  n'y  avait  plus  ni  mari 
qui  os&t  r^pondre  de  sa  femme  ni  amant  de  sa  maftresse  (Dumas) 
{Malrimonvodly  gpeaking,  there  was  no  longer  either  husband  that 
dared  answer  for  his  wife  nor  lover  for  his  mistress),  the  subject  is 
either  indefinite  or  refers  to  the  speaker.  In  La  Prusse  hnmbUe 
.  .•  .  il  devint  impossible  k  Napoleon  de  8*en  dessaisir.  Ne  pow 
vant  la  gagner  .  .  .  il  restait  k  la  d^naturer  en  la  divisant 
{Pnttsia  humbledy  it  became  impossible  for  Napoleon  to,  etc.  Not 
being  able  to  gain  it,  it  remained  to  destroy  its  nature  by  dividing 
it),  the  subject  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  context. 

(3.)  The  gerund  with  en. 
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314.  The  gerund  with  en  (by,  in,  while)  may  be  regarded 
as  a  substantive  dependent  on  the  preposition  en.  It  cor- 
responds to  the  Latin  in  with  the  ablative  of  the  gerund, 
whose  employment  was  extensive.  In  general,  it  has  the 
same  significance  as  the  participle  without  en,  but  denotes 
in  a  less  ambiguous  manner  that  the  main  action  of  the 
sentence  coincides  with  the  action  indicated  by  the  gerund. 

(a.)  It  denotes  contemporaneous  action. 

II  riait  en  to«  regardant. — F^nelon.  He  laughed  as  he  looked  at 
me.  II  p^rit  en  voyant  de  ses  derniers  r^ards  broiler  son  Ilion. — 
Delille.    He  perished  as  he  saw  with  his  last  glanoe  his  Ilion  burning. 

(b.)  It  denotes  ground  or  reason. 

Je  ne  puis  cacher  jl  Votre  Majesty  les  craintes  qu*6prouvent  ses 
fiddles  sujets,  en  ne  la  voyant  pas  reconnaltre  cette  association. — 
Damas.  I  cannot  conceal  from  your  Majesty  the  fears  that  your 
Majestr's  faithful  subjects  feel,  because  tkey  do  not  see  this  associatioa 
recognized. 

(c.)  It  denotes  condition. 

On  hasarde  de  perdre  en  vouLaaU  trop  gagner. — La  Fontaine.  One 
risks  losing  if  one  is  too  eager, 

(d.)  It  is  concessive. 

Je  Fentendis  pr^  d'elle,  m&ne  en  voyant  mes  pleurs,  b^nir  son 
heurenx  sort. — Comeille.  I  heard  him,  even  though  he  saw  my  tears, 
ble5«  his  happy  lot  near  her. 

Tout  (quite y  often  accompanies  and  strengthens  it  in  thb  case: 
Louis  XVl  tout  en  condamnant  la  conduite  des  6migrds  ne  voulut 
pas  donner,  etc — Mignet.  Louis  XVI.,  while  quite  condemning  the 
conduct  of  the  refugees,  would  not  give,  etc. 

When  several  gerunds  follow  one  another,  the  preposition  en  is 
sometimes  not  repeatc;!:  C'est  ainsi  qu'il  apprencTi  sentir  la  p^ 
santeur,  etc.,  en  regardaTU,  pal  pant,  ScDutanty  surtout  en  comparant  la 
vue  au  toucher. — Jlousseau.  Thus  he  learns  to  apprehend  weight 
by  observing,  feeling,  listening,  especially  by  comparing  sight  to 
touch. 

Two  en's  coming  together  are  avoided  on  account  of  their  harsh- 
ness: Mauplon  avait  rempla^ait  le  parleraent  en  en  changeant  les 
membres. — Mignet.  Mauplon  had  reorganized  the  parliament  by 
changing  its  members. 

The  gerund  is  not  obliged  to  refer  to  a  definite  subject:  L'app^tit 
vient  toujours  en  nw/ngeant  (as  one  eats). 

But  the  subject  of  the  sentence  is  generally  its  subject.  Cf.  the 
above-quoted  examples.  It  refers  to  the  subject  even  where  an  inter- 
vening object  might  render  the  reference  to  the  subject  ambiguous : 

o 
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Je  vouB  ai  vu  <m  priarU  Dieu, — Duvivier.  I  aaw  you  ow  I  prayed  to 
God. 

It  may,  however,  refer  to  the  accusative,  dative,  or  genitive  in  the 
sentence  when  no  ambiguity  would  occur :  Sans  aoute,  en  me  voyant, 
une  pudftur  secrete  ne  rous  laisne  goflter  qu^ime  joie  inquidte. — Racine. 
Doubtless,  on  seeing  me,  a  secret  shame  lets  you  taste  only  a  fearful 
joy.  Je  voudruis  pouvoir  vous  d^rire  les  pleura  de  Jacquine  en 
tvyani  votre  frere  monter  ii  cheval. — De  S4vign6.  I  wish  I  could 
describe  to  you  JacquMs  tears  as  she  saw  your  brother  mount  hia 
horse.  En  disant  ccs  mots,  les  larmes  lui  vinrent  aux  yeux. — F^elon. 
Chi  saying  these  words,  the  teal's  came  into  his  eyes. 

The  subjd't  may  even  1>e  suggested  by  a  possessive  pronoun :  Des 
j)leur8  en  lembmssant  coul(^rent  de  ses  yeux. — Voltaire.  Tears,  as 
he  kissed  him,  flowed  from  his  eyes. 

In  many  ca**e8,  the  employment  of  the  participle  with  or  without 
m  is  indifferent.  When  en  is  omitted,  tkc  participle  has  an  attribu- 
tive character.  When  en  is  expressed,  there  is  no  such  implication, 
nnd  the  participle  introduces  an  indej)endent  clause.  Cf.  En  renlrant 
chcz  moi  j'ai  trouv^  mon  frere  ( On  returning  home^  I  found  my 
brother);  and  Kentrant  chez  moi,  j'ai  trouv^  etc  (Returning  home,  I 
found,  etc.). 

(4.)  The  gerund  with  alter, 

old.  The  geruud  with  or  without  en  is  used  with  the  verb 

€iller  (to  go)  to  express  manner,  progress,  etc.     AUer  then 

expresses  the  beginning  or  progress  of  the  action  which  is 

more   narrowly  defined    by  the  participla     The   time  is 

contemporaneous. 

Vn  ruisseau  qui  wt  serpentant. — Acad.  A  streamlet  that  goex 
meandering.  8a  voix  .  .  .  allait  roulant  dans  \e  silence  des 
d6^ilfl. — Chateaubriand.  Ilis  voice  uHint  rolling  in  the  silence  of  the 
desert.  Le  mal  m  toujours  croissant.  Un  dtroit  qui  allait  toujours 
en  se  retrcri.<;mnt. — 8<?i?ur.  A  htrait  that  grnr  narrnuer  and  narrower. 
The  action  of  the  participle  rather  than  its  union  with  aller  gives  the 
notion  of  increase,  as  in  Aller  croissant,  en  nngm^nUani,  en  decUnani, 
etc.     fTo  go  on  incrensin'j,  augmenting,  declining,  etc.). 

( b.)  The  present  participle. 

'MCy.  The  present  participle  in  -ant,  like  other  adjectives, 
is  used  attributely  and  predicatively.  It  cannot  take  an 
object  when  adjectively  used,  though  the  ordinary  adverbial 
modifications  may  attend  it. 

Ellc  paralt  souffrante — Dumas.  She  seems  suffering.  Des  yeux 
qui  ^ont  rcluisants.— Ponsard.  Eves  that  are  glittering.  Des  muses 
la  iroupe  dunsante. — Ponsard.  the  dancinp  troop  of  muses.  II 
m  ciTrait  une  main /;jna7i^c  de  sang. —Voltaire.     Marchandises  tip- 
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partenantes  auz  Hollandais.— LegQUV^.    Merchandise  appertadning 
to  the  Dutch. 

Etani  and  ayant  are  never  used  adjectively.  The  participles  attribu- 
tively or  predicatively  used  must  agree  in  gender  and  number  like 
other  adjectives.  They  then  express  a  permanent  state  or  condition, 
not  action,  and  follow  the  substantive. 

The  participle  is  sometimes  uninflected  when  accompa- 
nied by  an  adverbial  modifier  other  than  an  object.  If  it 
expresses  a  permanent  quality,  it  is  inflected ;  if  an  action, 
it  is  uninflected.  There  is,  however,  even  here  considerable 
vacillation. 

Toutes  sont  done  de  m6me  trempe,  mais  agissanl  diversement. — 
La  Fontaine.  All  these  are  of  the  same  temper,  but  ac/ip^ differently. 
Tu  foules  une  terre/u?»wi7i/  toujoursdu  sang  des  malheureux  mortels. 
— Bescher.  Thou  treadest  a  soil  ever  mnoking  with  the  blood  of 
wretched  mortals.  Quelques  degr&  condimani  k  une  sortie. — Dumas. 
Some  steps  leading  (which  lead)  to  an  issue.  Fne  ien^tre  .  .  . 
donnarU  sur  une  petite  rue. — Dumas.  A  window  looking  on  an  alley. 
Charlotte  entrant  par  la  porte. — Dumas.  Des  bateaux  de  vivres 
appartenant  aux  Romains. — 8^ur. 

Inanimate  objects  are  often  personified  and  represented  as  acting. 

An  intransitive,  reflexive,  or  passive  significance  is  often  given  to 
the  participle  of  transitive  verbs:  A  jour  auvrant,  h  porte  ouvrantej  k 
loiir  fermant,  21  portes  fermantes.  Cf.  Latin :  Res  moventes  (mova- 
ble). 

(2.)  The  passive  (perfect)  participle. 

317.  The  perfect  participle  u  essentially  passive  in  its 
nature  even  when  it  combines  with  avoir  to  form  the  com- 
pound tenses  of  transitive  verbs.  When  it  is  used  to  form 
the  compound  tenses  of  intransitive  verbs,  it  passes  over 
into  an  active  significance.  It  marks  completed  action 
originally,  though  it  sometimes  signifies  the  action  in  pro- 
cess of  completion. 

Cf.  Latin ;  Sperata  victoria.    A  victory  which  is  hoped  for. 

The  context  decides  its  relation  to  completion  or  incom- 
pletion. 

Cf.  n  est  vengi,  randamnij  puni.  He  is  being  avenged^  etc.,  and  he 
is  avenged. 

The  passive  participle  is  used  as  a  simple  adjective  when  the  idea 
expressed  bv  it  has  become^  a  permanent  result  or  quality. 
■■  Li.  Latin :  Doctug,  eruditus,  etc.  ^.^^^^  by  Google 
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(a.)  The  passive  participle  absolute. 

318.  The  passive  participle  is  used  absolutely  with  its 
subject  in  the  accusative.  This  absolute  use  of  the  par- 
ticiple is  allowed  when  its  subject  is  difierent  from  the 
subject  or  object  of  the  main  sentence.  It  then  agrees  with 
its  subject  in  gender  and  number. 

Mais  le  combat-  finij  c^est  alore  qu'il  se  montre. — Ponsard.  Bnt  ths 
batde  endedy  then  it  is  that  he  shows  himself.  Eux  punis  nous 
pourrons  faire  admirer  au  monde  .  .  .  la  liberty — Ponsard.  Tkey 
punishedj  we  shall  be  able  to  make  the  world  admire  freedom. 

This  participle  absolute  may  come  from  transitive  or 

intransitive  verbs. 

Je  le  jure  par  ma  mdre,  Fahiano  morty  tu  mourras. — Hugo.  I  swear 
by  my  mother,  Fahiano  dead,  thou  shalt  die.  II  ne  sera  pas  dit  que, 
moi  parti,  vous  rirez,  etc — Dumas.  It  shall  not  be  said  tnat,  I  gone, 
you  will  laugh. 

The  gerundial  participle  itaiit  may  then  be  added. 

La  constitution  Slant  ojchevSe,  aucune  esp^rance  ne  restait  au  roi. — 
Thiers.  The  constitution  being  finished^  no  hope  remained  to  the 
kin^. 

EtaiU  in  its  ordinary  sense  may  also  accompany  the  passive  par- 
ticiple :  Nous  avons  plus  d^une  pi^k«  qui,  Hant  corriqiesj  pourraient 
aller  h  la  postdrit^. — Voltaire.  We  have  more  tWi  one  piece 
which,  being  corrected,  might  descend  to  posterity. 

The  passive  participle  expressing  completion  or  incompletion 
may  be  abaoluidy  used  without  a  subject,  which  subject  may  or  may 
not  be  gathered  from  the  context.  It  then  standi  particularly  at 
the  head  of  the  sentence :  [Nous"|  arrives  it  ce  f)oint,  dites,  tout  ne 
sera-t-il  pas  d^lices  ? — Dumas.  Arrived  at  that  point,  say,  will  not 
everything  be  a  delight  ? 

319.  (1.)  The  agreement  of  the  passive  participle  with  a 
substantive  depends  on  its  construction  in  the  sentence. 

(a.)  The  attributive  participle. 

The  participle  associated  with  a  noun  or  pronoun  to 
express  a  quality  agrees  in  gender  and  number  with  it. 

Que  de  palais  ditruits,  de  trOnes  renversisf — Racine,  fils.  How 
many  destroyed  palaces,  overthrown  thrones !  La  tremblante  piitrie 
au  ffouffre  entrainie,  etc. — Hugo.  The  trembling  fatherland  dragged 
to  the  abyss,  etc.     The  participle  follows  the  noun. 

The  participles  aUendii  (considering),  compris  (including),  y  com- 
priSj  non  compria  (not  including),  excepti  (except),  oui  (heard),  pas$4 
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(past),  suppoaS  (suppoeing)^  tm  (seeing),  eirjoint  (subjoined),  ei'inelus 
(enclosed),  do  not  agree  when  they  precede  a  substantive,  but  do 
agree  when  they  follow. 

Vi'joifU  and  ci-inclua  remain  unchanged  only  at  the  b^inning  of 
the  sentence  and  before  a  noun  that  has  no  article:  Ci-joint  quit- 
tance (HeretDith  receipt).  Vous  trouverez  ci-joint  (ci-inclus  =:en- 
closed)  copie  du  contrat  (You  will  find  subjainjedy  endowdy  a  copy  of 
the  contract).  On  the  other  hand:  Vous  trouverez  ci-jointe  (ci- 
incluse)  la  (une)  copie  du  contrat. — Acad.  You  will  find  subjoined, 
enclosed,  the  copy  of  the  contract. 

Cf.  //  est  dea  hommes,  where  the  grammatical  and  logical  subjects 
disagree. 

(b.)  The  predicative  participle. 

320.  The  passive  participle  when  predicative  agrees  with 
the  subject  of  the  sentence. 

Le  fer  est  SmoussSy  les  btichers  sont  iteints. — Voltaire.  The  sword 
is  bluntedy  the  stake  is  extinguished.  Le  m^rite  et  la  vertu  sont 
esHmes  et  recherchSs. — Noel  et  Chapsal.  Merit  and  virtue  are  c«- 
Uemed  and  sought  after,  Nos  arts  serablent  bornes. — Deliile.  Mon 
Ame     .     .     .     demeure  suspendue, — Aim^-Martin. 

This  agreement  takes  place  after  all  tenses  of  the  verb  ^re  with 
passive  and  intransitive  verbs,  and  after  all  verbs  of  incomplete 
predication  requiring  a  complement  {seinblent,  demeurcy  etc.,  above). 
The  participle  is  unchanged  with  intransitives  conjugated  with 
avoir. 

(c.)  The  perfect  participle  and  an  accusative  object 

321.  The  perfect  participle  of  a  transitive,  reflexive,  or 
reciprocal  verb  conjugated  with  Hre  or  avoir,  agrees  with 
the  direct  object  when  the  object  precedes. 

This  agreement  takes  place  in  direct  and  indirect  ques- 
tions, exclamations,  and  adjective  sentences,  and  those 
sentences  that  have  conjunctive  personal  pronouns  as  their 
direct  object  There  is  no  agreement  with  a  preceding 
dative  or  genitive. 

Quelle  guerre  avons-nous  cdlumief — Comeille.  }Vhat  a  war  we 
have  kindled  I  Que  de  miracles  les  historiens  out  prodiguis  ! — Vol- 
taire. How  many  miracles  historians  have  lavished !  Je  sais  com- 
bien  de  devoirs  j'ai  Irahis. — Voltaire.  I  am  aware  how  many  dvlies 
I  have  betrayed.  L'^v^ue  de  Meaux  a  cr^  une  langtu  que  lui  seul 
a  por/&.— Chateaubriand.  The  bishop  of  M.  created  a  tongue  that 
he  alone  has  spoken.  Vous  m'avez  crue  attache  k  vous  nuire. — 
Kacinc.  Le  bruit  de  vos  trdsors  les  a  tons  attiris. — Racine.  II  n*est 
pas  un  point  de  th^logie  sur  lequcl  les  hommes  ne  se  soient  divists, 
-Voltaire.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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Note. — When  peu  (little,  few),  or  combien  (how  much,  many) 
begins  the  sentence,  the  participle  may  agree  with  them  as  neuters 
singular,  or  it  may  agree  with  the  substantive  following.  The  latter 
is  the  rule. 

Le  peu  de  legons  que  j^ai  prises  (lepons)  ont  suffi. — Acad.  The  few 
lessons  that  I  have  iaJcen  have  sufficed.  Le  peu  de  diligence  et 
d'exactitude  ^u'il  a  mis  (peu)  dans  la  conduite  de  cette  i^aire. — 
Acad.  The  luti€  diligence  and  accuracy  he  has  put  in  the  manage- 
ment of  this  business.  Agreement  in  the  latter  case,  where  the 
relation  is  quantitative,  might  be  ambiguous. 

322.  Exceptions. 

(1.)  The  perfect  participle  of  impersonal  verbs  does  not 

agree. 

Une  des  id^  les  plus  utiles  qu^il  y  ait  jamais  eu, — ^Thomas.  One 
of  the  most  useful  ideas  there  has  ever  been.  Les  chaleurs  exeessives 
yu'il  a  fait. — Condillac.  The  excessive  heat  there  has  been.  Toutes 
les  humiliations  qu^W  vous  en  a  ccHU. — Voltaire.  All  the  humilia- 
tions it  ha^  cost  you. 

As  a  rule,  the  participle  of  impersonals  is  never  inflected. 

Que  de  maux  il  en  est  d^ji  resultL — Bescher.  How  many  evils 
there  have  already  sprung  from  them. 

(2.)  The  perfect  participle  cannot  agree  with  an  accusa- 
tive of  time. 

Pendant  les  ann^  gu'a  duri  cette  guerre. — De  Pradt  Burinff 
the  years  thai  the  war  nas  lasted.  Les  nombreuses  ann^  que  j'ai 
v6cu. — Rousseau.  The  many  years  that  I  have  lived.  Qui  pourrait 
dire  combien  de  siMes  a  v^cu  celui  qui,  etc. — De  Meilhun. 

(3.)  The  perfect  participles  coUti  (cost),  valu  (worth), 
pese  (weighed),  after  an  accusative  of  weight  or  price,  some- 
times, though  irregularly,  fail  to  agree. 

La  peine  que  ce  travail*  m'a  coiU^.— Acad.  The  trouble  this  work 
has  cost  me. 

(4.)  When    reflexive   or   reciprocal    verbs   have   their 

object  in  the  dative,  no  agreement  takes  place. 

Nous  nous  sommes  parli  des  yeux. — Moli^re.  We  have  been  talk' 
ing  to  each  other  with  the  eyes. 

(5.)  The  participle  of  itre  (Hi)  is  invariable. 

323.  (2.)  The  perfect  participle  used  as  an  ordinary  attri* 
bnte  or  predicate  agrees  with  its  noun.  All  auxiliaries  are 
then  omitted,  and  the  participle  may  precede  or  follow. 
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Le  Chevalier  .  .  .  trouvant  rSprimie  .  .  .  une  autre  tentative 
d'^migration. — Villemain.  The  chevalier,  finding  repressed  ,  .  . 
another  attempt  at  flight.  Tenez  toujours  divisis  les  mechants. — La 
Fontaine.  Always  hold  apart  the  wicked.  Je  vols  aux  ilammes 
^ernellcs  nos  roia  pricipUis  sana  hu. — B^ranger. 

An  occasional  instance  occurs  when  the  participle  agrees 

with  the  genitive  adverbial  pronoun  en  (Latin  iiide).    This 

w  an  irregularity. 

L'usage  de8  cloches  .  .  .  est  de  la  plus  haute  antiquity,  nous 
n*en  avons  eues  en  France  qu*au  sixi^me  sidcle. — Voltaire.  The  use 
of  bells  is  of  great  antiquity.  In  France,  we  did  not  have  them  till 
the  sixth  century. 

324.  (3.)  The  participle  remains  unchanged  when  it  is 

followed  by  an  infinitive,  or  a  substantive  sentence. 

EUe  s'est  fait  aimer,  elle  m'a  fait  hair. — Corneille.  She  has  made 
herself  be  hvedy  she  has  made  me  be  hated.  Asservie  k  des  lois 
mu  j'ai  8U  respecter. — Bacine.  Enslaved  to  laws  that  I  have  knoivn 
how  to  respect.  L'alliance  que  Judas  avait  envoyi  demander. — Bos- 
suet.  Tous  les  soldats  8*4taient  laissi  prendre. — Voltaire.  All  the 
soldiers  had  lei  themselves  be  taken.  Les  affaires  que  j'ai  prh'u  que 
vous  auriez. — Beauz^.  La  v^rit^  gtt'il  a  nSgligS  de  suiVre.— F^nelon. 
The  truth  that  he  /mm  nealected  to  follow.  J  e  les  ai  mt.  f rapper. — 
Gram.  Nat.    I  have  seen  them  struck. 

The  infinitive  may  be  implied  in  the  context. 

II  a  6t4  lihre  de  mettre  h  cet  abandon  la  condition  ^'il  a  voiUu 
(mettre). — Serey.    There  is  no  agreement  here. 

The  infinitive,  not  the  participle,  governs  the  object  in 
the  three  preceding  examples.     Hence  the  non-agreement. 

When  a  preceding  accusative  is  object  of  the  participle 

which  has  a  verb  dependent  on  it,  the  participle  agrees. 

A  peine  Tavons-nous  entendue  parler. — Voltaire.  Scarcelv  have  we 
heard  her  speak.    O  Julie !  si  le  aestin  Vedi  laissie  vivre  I — kousseau. 

0  Julia!  if  fate  had  let  thee  live  I    Je  les  ai  vus  frapper. — Gram.  Nat. 

1  have  seen  them  strike. 

When  there  is  no  agreement,  the  participle  and  infinitive 
are  closely  united  and  form  one  verbal  idea.  The  transla- 
tion is  very  commonly  passive.  When  there  is  agreement, 
the  participle  has  its  full  force,  and  the  translation  is 
generally  active  (a  present  participle  or  infinitive).^^^^!^ 
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When  the  infinitive  of  a  transitive  verb  follows  a  com- 
pound tense  of  voir,  entendre,  and  there  are  two  objects, 
one  of  a  person  (me,  ie,  nous,  voua),  and  the  other  of  a 
thing,  the  pronoun  may  be  regarded  either  as  a  dative  or  an 
accusative.  Regarded  as  a  direct  object  (accusative),  agree- 
ment is  necessary. 

VoilA  le  sujet  des  larmes  que  tu  m'as  vwe  vereer. — Florian.  Behold 
the  cause  of  the  tears  that  thou  hast  seen  me  shed. 

As  a  dative,  agreement  is  inadmissible :  Les  airs  que  je  vou9  ai 
entendu  chanter.  The  airs  that  1  have  heard  you  sing.  The  "djitive" 
is  not  obvious  and  the  construction  is  avoided. 

325.  (4.)  When  the  compound  tenses  of  an  active  transi- 
tive like  avoir  or  donner  have  the  infinitive  of  a  transitive 
verb  with  d  following,  the  preceding  object  may  or  may  not 
cause  the  participle  to  agree. 

La  fable  que  j'ai  eue  k  composer.  The  fable  thai  I  have  had  to 
compose.  Les  peines  jT^'tte  ont  eu  h.  souffrir.  The  pain  that  they 
have  had  to  suffer.  The  choice  depends  on  the  writer  and  the 
thought  which  is  dominant  in  his  mind  at  the  time,  whether  as 
referred  to  the  participle  or  the  inliiililve. 

In  Old  French,  the  lanjfuage  was  less  flexible  and  every  participle 
agreed.  Examples  like  l/cs  misdree  qu^  durant  notre  enfance  ont 
enidurS  nos  fr^res  (Comeille),  and  Je  Tai  laissi  parser  dans  son  ap- 
partement   (i.  c.  Junie)    (Racine),   are   relics  of  earlier  careless- 


Some  grammarians  consider  the  participle  of  laisser  as  always 
invariable. 

IL  The  compound  participles. 

326.  The  compound  participles  of  transitive,  intransitive, 
reflexive,  passive,  and  reciprocal  verbs  are  formed  by  adding 
etant  (being)  and  ayant  (having)  to  the  perfect  participle. 
They  express  completion,  except  when  Hant  with  the  per- 
fect participle  corresponds  to  a  present  participle. 

They  are  never  used  attributively,  and  cannot  have  en 

before  them.    They  may  be  used  absolutely  and  partake  of 

all  the  anomalous  uses  of  the  simple  participle,  expressing 

cause,  condition,  concession,  etc. 

Cf.  Les  inquisitears  abus^rent  telleraentc.  li?ar  pouvoir  .  .  . 
Bient6t  aprds,  ayant  Hi  ritablis,  les  bftchersse  rallumdrent, — Florian. 
The  inquisitors  abused  their  power  in  such  fashion  .  ,  .  Soon 
after,  having  been  restored,  the  martyr-stak^  were  lighted  again. 
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Here  the  subject  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  preoedm^ 

Licinius  itant  venu  k  Antioche,  il  tit  mettre  k  la  torture  las  propE 

de  ce  noUveau  Jupiter. — Fontenelle.  Licinius  having  come  to  An- 
tioch,  he  had  the  prophets  of  this  new  Jupiter  put  to  the  rack.  Here 
the  participle  absolute  precedes  a  sentence  with  the  same  subject. 

The  participle  absolute  sometimes  refers  to  an  indirect 

object,  especially  when  the  participle  begins  the  sentence. 

Ktant  rerUri  dans  une  taveme,  le  maltre  de  la  maison  me  dit,  etc. 
— S^r.  Having  returned  to  a  tavern,  the  master  of  the  house  told 
mcy  etc. 

When  several  compound  participles  succeed  one  another, 
the  auxiliary  may  be  omitted  with  the  last. 

^  N'ayant  jamais  ni  touchi  ni  ordonnanei  de  fonds  publics. — Bour- 
rienne.  Having  never  drawn  or  ordered  the  payment  of  any  public 
funds. 

^  The  use  of  many  of  these  clumsy  compound  participial  forms  b 
limited.    The  simple  passive  participle  often  takes  their  place. 


D.— THE  ADVERBS. 

327.  Adverbs  modify  verbs,  adjectives,  and  other  ad- 
verbs. Being  in  general  of  a  fixed  nature,  they  become 
more  flexible  only  in  the  forms  that  have  grown  out  of 
prepositions  and  other  parts  of  speech,  and  then  their  treat- 
ment is  connected  with  the  general  subject  of  the  cases  and 
the  prepositions.  There  is  little  to  be  said  about  the  syn- 
tactical employment  of  adverbs  in  regard  to  their  local, 
temporal,  modal,  and  causal  modification  of  the  verb's 
action. 

In  some  cases,  the  adverb  and  adjective  are  close  together, 
or  an  attributive  modifier  takes  the  place  of  the  adverb. 
The  attributive  modification  then  refers  not  to  the  verb, 
but  to  a  subject  or  object  contained  in  the  sentence. 

This  attraction  of  the  verb's  modifier  by  a  substantive 
and  its  conversion  from  an  adverb  to  an  adjective  rr  ^-uiv.d 
both  in  prose  and  poetry,  and  occur  even  in  the  lai-t-n  ::/*^ 
of  every-day  life.  Such  forms  include  especially  cxprcj- 
sious  of  time  and  manner.  Digitized  by  Google 
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II  alia  toujours  h  premier  d.  Tassaut.  He  alwavs  wgiU  first  to  the 
assault.  11  arrive  toujours  le  dernier. — Acad,  lie  always  arrives 
last.  TranquilU  }em.*endorset  tj-anquiUejeveiWe. — Ch^nier.  Tron- 
quil  I  sleep  and  tranquil  I  wat<.'h.  Les  rares  moments  passent  si 
rapides  et  si  tourmcnles. — Dumas.  The  rare  moments  pass  so  swift 
and  troubled,     11  est  mort  content. — Acad. 

The  ordinary  predicative  and  appositive  modifications  clash  with 
the  adverbial  in  these  cases.  Of.  Latin :  Raras  tuas  accipio  literas. 
— Cic.  Fam.  2.  13. 

Tout  (adverb). 

328.  The  adverbial  tout  (quite)  vacillates  between  ad- 
verb and  adjective.  Tout  is  inflected  as  adverb  only  before 
a  feminine  adjective  or  participle  beginning  with  a  conso- 
nant or  h  aspirate. 

Elle  est  toute  malade.  Elles  fiirent  toutes  surprises  de  le  voir. — 
Acad. 

Before  masculines,  or  feminine  forms  beginning  with  a  vowel,  it 
remains  unchanged.  The  anomaly  has  not  been  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. 

LepluSf  le  mains  (adverbial)  (the  most,  the  least). 

329.  The  adverbial  forms  le  plus,  le  moins,  when  they 
modify  a  predicate  adjective  or  participle,  are  subject  to  the 
same  vacillations.  Le  is  unchanged  when  the  quality  is 
modified.  Le  changes  for  gender  and  number  (fo,  les) 
when  it  refers  definitely  to  a  person  or  thing.  The  difier- 
ence  between  the  two  is  sometimes  imperceptible. 

De  ces  deux  soeurs  la  cadette  est  le  pl\is  aim^  or  la  plus  aim^. — 
Acad.  Of  these  two  sisters,  the  younger  is  beloved  the  most,  the  most 
beloved.  Les  plus  beaux  sont  le  plus  ffitfe,  les  plus  {H4s. — Gram.  Kat. 
Tlie  handsomest  are  feted  the  most,  the  most  feted. 

The  difference  is,  that  when  feisunchanijed,  a  quality  is  attributed 
to  the  object  in  the  intensest  degree.  When  le  changes,  the  object 
itself  is  made  conspicuous  as  compared  with  its  class.  Hence  some- 
times the  greatest  difference  between  the  two :  C*est  la  riviere  la  plus 
profonde  du  pays.  That  is  the  deepest  stream  in  the  country.  C'est 
ici  que  la  rivitJre  est  le  plus  profonde.    The  river  is  deepest  here. 

(1)  Adverbs  of  place. 

330.  Adverbs  of  place  that  locally  modify  the  verb  in 
connection  with  certain  demonstrative,  interrogative,  or 
relative  pronouns  sometimes  extend  their  influence  beyond 
these  limits.  ^         , 
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(a.)  They  are  sometimes  employed  of  time. 

Revenez  demain.  //ici  Id^  j*aurai  arrangd  votre  affaire.  De  ce 
}onr-\fienavant. — Acad.  Return  to-morrow.  By  that  time,  from  now 
till  then,  I  shall  have  your  business  arranged.  From  that  forward, 
Depuis  deux  ans  en  ^ 

So  in  reference  to  measure :  Lee  hommes  grandissent  jusqu'd,  vingt- 
cinq  et  ni^me  au  deld. — Lamartine.  Men  grow  up  to  twenty-five,  and 
even  beyond, 

(b.)  The  original  local  adverbs  oH  (where),  y  (there), 
dont  (whence),  .and  en  (thence)  represent  the  dative  and 
genitive  singular  and  plural  of  the  relative,  pers(mal,  and 
demonstrative  pronouns  (t.  e.  in  which,  of  which,  to  it.  at  it, 
of  it,  some,  etc.).  This  usage  is  based  upon  the  nature  of 
the  cases,  which  originally  related  to  space.  Yet  the  em- 
ployment of  these  adverbs  is  generally  more  restricted  than 
that  of  the  corresponding  pronominal  forms ;  which  is  partly 
due  to  their  local  color  and  their  iudefiuiteness  as  to  number 
and  gender.  • 

(I.)  Oa  (where). 

331.  Oii  answers  the  questions  Where?  Whither?  mostly 

in  local  relations. 

La  maison  oil  (dans  laquelle)  je  demeure.  The  house  where,  %n 
whichy  I  Uve.  Le  lieu  oil  il  va, — ^Acad.  The  place  whUher^  to  which, 
he  goes. 

Time: 

Au  moment  oh  la  monarchic  p<5rissait. — Lamartine.  At  the  mo- 
ment when,  in  which,  the  monarchy  was  perishing. 

So  other  dative  relations :  Le  hut  ox)^  il  tend, — Acad.  The  end  to 
whichy  whither,  he  tends.  C'est  un  raal  oh  (to,  for,  which)  mes  amis 
ne  peuvent  porter  de  remMc. — ^Montesquieu.  C'est  une  grftce  oh  (to 
which)  je  n'oeais  pi-^tendre. — Campistron.  Cf.  Latin:  Navem  itAi 
vectus  fui. — Plant. 

United  with  the  prepositions  de  and  par,  oH  is  employed 

like  a  relative  pronoun,  though  not  frequently. 

Un  proc^  (Toh  depend  ma  fortune.  A  suit  upon  which  my  fortune 
depends.  Les  endroits  par  oh  nous  passons. — Acad.  Th^  places 
through  which  we  pass.  Les  points  par  oh  Ton  pent  nous  blesser. — 
Rousseau.  The  points  at  which  we  can  be  wounded.  So  in  ques- 
tions: I/oh  vient  que  vous  faites  cela?  Whence  comes  it  that  you 
do  that?    Poroti  r^ussira-t-il?— Acad. 
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(2.)   r  (there). 

332.  Y  answers  to  the  dative  of  the  demoustrative  and 

personal  pronouns ;  it  is  also  used  in  local  relations. 

Tu  y  iras.— F^nelon.  Thou  wilt  go  ihett.  Y  passer  xqa  vie, — 
Montesquieu.    To  pass  my  life  there.    Y  £trei=to  understand. 

Y  is  often  employed  to  avoid  the  excessive  use  of  the 

dative  of  the  personal  pronouns,  lui,  leur,  d  lui,  d  elle,  d 

euXf  d  elles,  especially  when  reference  is  made  to  things.       * 

Vous  avez  peu  de  fttcTi,  joignez-y  ma  fortune.— Dorat.  You  have 
but  little  property;  add  mine  to  it.  Quant  i  la  raison  que  vous 
m'all^uez,  je  m'y  rends. — Acad.  As  to  the  reason  you  allege,  I 
yield  to  it. 

Y  is  even  used  in  reference  to  persons  {pemer,  s'y  fier). 

(7 est  un  homme  ^uivoque,  ne  vous  y  fiez  pas. — Acad.  He  is  an 
equivocal  person,  do  not  trust  to  him.  And  not  confined  altocrether 
to  the  thira  person:  Quoique  je  parle  beaucoup  de  vous,  ma  fille,  j'y 
pense  encore  davantage. — De  S<$vign4.  Though  I  speak  of  you 
much,  daughter,  I  think  of  you  still  more.  (The  latter  construction 
is  of  course  rare.)     Cf.  Latin  use  of  ibi  referring  to  persons, 

yeven  refers  to  a  whole  sentence. 

Prenez-y  garde — vos  louanges  sont  dangereuses. — De  S^vigii^. 
Guard  against  it — your  praises  are  dangerous.  (For  the  position  of 
y,  see  Pronoims  and  Imperatives.) 

(3.)  Dont  (whence). 

333.  Do7it  (de  tLnde,  whence,  of  which,  of  \Chom,  whom) 
has  entirely  lost  its  original  adverbial  significance,  and 
now  represents  the  genitive  singular  and  plural  of  the 
relative  pronouns.  It  refers  both  to  persons  and  things. 
Duquel  (of  whom,  etc.),  desquek,  de  la/juelle,  etc.,  are  used 
only  when  the  noun  depending  on  the  relative  is  governed 
by  a  preposition. 

L'esprit  retoume  au  del  dont  il  est  descendu. — Racine.  The  spirit 
returns  to  heaven  from  whence  it  came.  11  est  deg  blcsmure^y  dorU  un 
coeur  g^i^reux  pent  rarement  gii^rir. — Voltaire.  There  are  wounds 
from  which  a  noble  heart  can  seldom  recover.  L'homme  d  la  modestie 
duqiul  (de  qui)  on  se  fie,  etc  The  man,  to  whose  modesty  one  trusts, 
etc. 

Dont  always  begins  its  sentence.  If  it  possesses  a  noun  which  is 
the  object  of  the  verb,  that  object  follows  the  verb;  if  it  possesses  a 
noun  which  is  the  subject  of  the  verb,  that  subject  precedes  Uie 
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verb.    De  qui  may  be  used  where  separation  (from  whom)  is  em- 
phasized. 

(4.)  En  (of  it,  of  them,  it,  some,  from  it,  etc). 

334,  En  always  represents  a  genitive,  and,  like  a  demon- 
strative or  personal  pronoun,  may  refer  both  to  persons 
and  things. 

Vient-il  de  la  vUle  f  Oui,  il  en  vient.  Cette  irud^du  est  dange- 
rense,  il  pourrait  en  mourir.  This  disease  is  dangerous,  he  might  die 
of  il,  Donnez-moi  ce/o,  j'e/i  ai  besoin. — Acad.  Give  me  that,  I 
have  need  of  it,  Un  vieUlard  amoureux  m^rite  qu'on  en  rie. — CJor- 
neille.     An  old  man  in  love  deserves  that  one  laugh  at  him. 

The  genitive  of  the  personal  pronoun  is  used  when  there 
would  be  ambiguity,  or  when  the  person  is  to  be  empha- 
sized. 

Qui  rit  d'autrui,  doit  craindre  au'on  ne  rie  aussi  de  lui, — MoliSre. 
Whoever  laughs  at  others  shoula  fear  that  one  laugh  also  at  him, 
Je  parle  de  lui  et  non  pas  d'elUf  etc.  I  speak  of  him  and  not  of  her, 
{En  might  mean  of  il,  of  them.) 

En  may  refer  to  an  entire  sentence  or  single  modifiers  of 

a  sentence,  antecedent  or  subsequent. 

"S^en  doutez  pas,  ils  o^eront,  etc.  Do  not  doubt  it,  they  will 
vield,  etc  Cest  li,  8oyez-«n  certain,  la  cause  de  son.  refus. — Acad. 
I'hat  is,  be  sure  of  it,  the  cause  of  his  refusal. 

En  as  a  possessive. 

335.  En  (its,  theirs,  etc.)  is  often  used  instead  of  the 
possessive  pronoun  to  refer  to  some  preceding  noun,  yet  only 
when  \t9  noun  is  subject  or  object  of  a  proposition  (nom- 
inative or  accusative).  The  assertion  that  en  in  such  cases 
cannot  refer  to  persons,  and  son,  m,  leur,  etc.,  to  things,  is 
erroneous,  though  the  possessive  pronoun  is  preferred  with 
persons. 

Quand  on  est  dans  un  pays,  il  faut  en  suivre  Pusage. — Montesquieu. 
When  we  are  in  a  country,  we  must  follow  its  customs.  II  en  est 
Vennemi  (^leur  ennemi),  yen  dois  6tre  le  pbre  (— leur  p^re), — Vol- 
taire. But :  La  patience  est  am^e,  mais  son  fruit  est  doux. — Rous- 
seau. 

When  the  noun  to  which  its,  theirs,  etc.,  refer  is  governed  by  a 
preposition,  the  regular  possessive  is  generally  used^dbyGoOQlc 
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En  is  used  in  a  second  clause  when  a  reference  is  made 
to  a  preceding  partitive  genitive. 

II  a  ^lev^p^iM  de  monuments  que  d'autres  n'cn  ont  d^truits. — Acad. 
He  has  set  up  mare  mojiuments  than  others  have  destroyed.  Pour 
avoir  de  vrais  amisy  11  faut  6tre  capable  d'e/i  faire  et  digne  d'o»  avoir. 
— La  Boche.  To  have  trve  Jriendsy  we  must  be  capable  of  making 
ihem — and  be  worthy  of  having  <A«m.  A-t-il  des  protecteurs?  fl 
en  a  de  tr^puissants.  Has  he  any  protectors?  He  has  very  potocr- 
ful  ones,  Cest  la  seule  recompense  qu'il  ambitionne,  il  n  cw  veut 
point  d^atUre. — Acad. 

The  English  translation  is  often  that  of  a  direct  object. 

This  en  is  omitted  only  when  indefinite  quantities,  some,  several, 
the  most,  half,  a  part,  etc,  are  involved. 

En  is  often  found  pleonastically  aft«r  a  genitive  plural, 
or  after  a  numerical  whole  introduced  by  parmi  or  another 
preposition. 

De  ces  trois  uniUs  il  n*y  en  a  qu*une  d'importante. — De  Stael.  Cf 
these  two  unities  only  a  single  one  of  them  is  important.  Mais  parmi 
elles  (^plantes),  ils' en  trouvait  toujours  quelqu'une,  etc. — Cuvier. 
But  among  them  there  was  always  some  one  of  them,  etc  En  est-il 
un  seul  parmi  vous  qui  consentft  ? — Acad.  Is  there  a  solitary  one 
of  them  among  you  who  would  consent  ? 

Seldom  after  a  singular :  Cette  liaison  ne  fut  pas  la  seule  dont  M. 
Thouin  d^aigna  en  profiter. — Cuvier. 

En  sometimes  stands  idiomatically  in  a  partitive  sense, 

without  reference  to  any  preceding  substantive. 

n  en  est  qui  disent,  etc  There  are  some  that  say,  etc  Cf.  Latin : 
Sunt  qui,  fuerunt  qui,  etc 

336.  The  pleonastic  employment  of  y  and  en  with  verbs 
is  peculiar. 

II  y  a,  il  y  va  de  quelque  chose,  je  n'y  vois  plus,  s'y  prendre 
d'avance,  s'en  aller,  8*en  retoumer,  s'en  venir,  s'en  tenir,  s'en  prendre, 
en  vouloir,  en  imjioser,  en  faire  accroire,  en  coAter,  en  user,  en  venir, 
en  finir,  en  6tre  ^  e'en  est  fait,  je  ne  sais  plus  oil  j'en  suis,  etc 

These  expressions  are  popular  in  colloquial  speech,  and  probably 
proceed  from  an  inclination  to  place  things  actually  before  the  eyes 
of  the  speaker  or  hearer,  thus  marking  the  scene  or  the  starting-- 
point of  the  action  as  immediately  liefore  him.  This  is  clearest  in 
the  simple  phrases  II  y  a  (there  is),  s'en  aller  (go  away  from  ii), 
and  other  like  expressions. 

The  local  signification  has  entirely  faded  or  changed  into  a  meta- 
phorical.   Cf.  English  there  in  There  is  a  man  who,  etc 

(2.)  Adverbs  of  time.  ><-         t 
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337.  Adverbs  of  time  modify  the  verb  without  going 
beyoud  their  own  immediate  sphere  as  temporal  particles. 
It  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  discuss  them  here. 

(3.)  Adverbs  of  manner. 

338.  Adverbs  of  manner  mark  the  general  character  or 
mode  of  the  action,  as  to  fum,  in  what  manner,  etc.  A  few 
only  require  separate  discussion. 

(a.)  Comme  and  Comment 

339.  Comme  (how)  was  formerly  common  in  direct  and 

indirect  questions.    It  is  now  found  in  direct  questions  only 

when  the  question  has  an  exclamatory  character. 

Comme  vons  yoUlk  hit  I  Comme  il  est  change  I — Acad.  How 
changed  he  is  I 

In  indirect  questions,  it  is  generally  treated  like  comment, 
yet  occasionally  with  a  slight  notion  of  degree. 

Voili  comment  (quA  mente)  il  est  p^re,  voici  comme  il  est  ami. — 
Lacretelle.  8ee  what  sort  of  father,  friend,  he  is.  La  faculty  du 
lieu  le  traita  Dieu  sait  comme. — Delavigne.  The  faculty  of  the  place 
treated  him,  God  knows  how,  Vous  voyez  comme  (combien)  il  tra- 
Taille. — Acad. 

Comme  like  que  (exclamatory)  cannot  come  in  direct  contact  with 
an  associated  adiective :  Comme  il  est  heureuz !  How  happy  he  is. 
Que  Jeanne  est  heureuae/ 

340.  Comment  (how)  is  found  in  both  direct  and  indirect 

questions,  without  further  implication. 

Comment  se  porte-t-il?  How  is  he?  Comment  a-t-il  pu  se  sauver? 
How  can  he  have  saved  himself?  Comment  faire?  How  shall  I 
do?  Comment  cela?  How  so?  II  est  juste  que  vous  sachiez  com- 
ment est  fait  et  comment  se  gouveme  un  cceur.— F^nelon.  Comment 
may  have  an  infinitive  depending  on  it  without  a  preposition :  Com- 
ment dtre,  etc  ' 

(b.)   Comme,  si,  aum,  tant,  aviant 

341.  Of  the  adverbs  of  quantity  and  degree,  only  the 
comparative  and  correlative  forms  need  explanation. 

342.  Comme  (as)  is  still  sparingly  used  with  aiim  (thus, 

so)  as  correlative, 

Comme  le  soleil  chasse  les  t^n^bres,  ainsi  la  science  chasse  Terreur. 
— Acad.    As  the  sun  scatters  the  darkness,  ao  science  scatters  error. 

o 
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343.  The  adverbs  siy  aussi,  tomJt,  aviantf  are  distinguished 
as  follows:  Si  (so)  and  aussi  (as)  refer  to  quality,  degree; 
tant  (so  much)  and  autant  (as  much)  refer  to  quantity. 

(1.)  In  complete  or  incomplete  sentences  in  which  both 

members  of  the  comparison  exist,  or  the  compared  member 

is  to  be  gathered  from  the  context,  auasi  (equality)  and  H 

(degree)  modify  adjectives  and  adverbs  (and  the  infinitive 

with  d) ;  autant  (as  much)  and  tant  (so  much)  modify  verbs 

(not  the  participle  used  adjectively).    Ausd  and  autant 

are  used  both  in  negative  and  affirmative  sentences,  n  and 

tant  in  negative  only. 

L* Allemagne  est  aussi  (equality)  peupl^  gue  la  France. — ^Voltaire, 
Germany  is  as  populous  as  France,  if  est  aussi  afiable  que  son  frdre 
est  boumi.  He  is  as  affable  as  his  brother  is  rude.  II  est  attssi  sage 
one  vaillant. — Acad.  Gens  aussi  ennuy^  ^u'ennuyeuz. — Kousseau. 
11  yit  aussi  magnifiquement  ^'un  prince.  II  est  aussi  k  plaindre 
que  vous.    He  is  as  much  to  be  pitied  as  you.    Get  ouvrier  ne  travaille 

Shis  oAissi  bien  que  vous.     Ce  livre  est  estimable,  mais  il  y  en  a 
'aussi  bons. — Acad. 

Autant : 

II  s'estime  autant  (as  much)  ^'nn  autre. — Acad.  He  esteems 
himself  as  much  as  another.  Louis  XII  fut  atUant  aim4  que  Louis 
XI  Rvait  4i6  ex4cT4. — Landais.  Louis  XII.  was  as  much  beloved  as 
Louis  XI.  had  been  execrated. 

Tant  and  d : 

11  n'est  pas  si  riche  que  vous.— Acad.  He  is  not  so  rich  as  you. 
Kien  ne  m^a  tant  (so  much)  f^h4  que  cette  nouvelle. — Acad.  Rien 
ne  persuade  tant  les  gens  qtie  ce  qu'ils  n*entendent  pas. — De  Retz. 
Nothing  persuades  people  so  readily  as  what  they  do  not  understand. 

Autant  is  sometimes  used  with  adjectives.  Its  quantita- 
tive meaning  is  then  emphasized.  It  then  generally  follows 
the  adjective. 

Nepos,  auteur  ancien  et  judicieux  autant  qu'^Ugant  (both — and). 
— Bowniet.  Si  leur  trfine  n*est  autant  heureux  que  je  I'ai  cm  funeste. 
If  their  throne  is  not  as  fortunate  as  I  have  believed  it  disastrous. 

Ausdy  mostly  found  with  a^ljectives  in  comparisons  of 
eq\iality  (as — as),  b  also  used  with  the  substantive  peu 
(little). 

J'en  ai  aussi  ptv  que  vous.— Acad.    I  have  as^littk  ioiOtOP^i^ 
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Si  and  iani  are  used  where  a  consecutive  subordinate 

sentence,  or  an  infinitive  representing  it,  is  added  to  the 

comparison  to  complete  it. 

H  marchait  si  viU  que  je  ne  pus  Tatteindre. — Acad.  He  walked 
90  fcLst  that  I  could  not  catch  up  with  him.  Qui  te  rend  d  hardi  de 
troubler  mon  breuvage  ? — La  Fontaine.  Who  makes  thee  so  hold  as  to 
muddy  my  drink  ?  Tani  fut  plaids  qu'ih  se  ruindrent. — Acad.  There 
was  so  muck  pleading  that  they  ruined  themselves.  Tant — que  (both 
nd)  occurs  frequently. 


(2.)  When   the  second   member  of  the  comparison 
wanting,  d  and  tantf  with  the  distinction  given  above,  occur. 

Les  gens  riches,  sont-ils  *i  heureux  ? — Acad.  Are  rich  people  so 
happy  ?  Pour  I'appeler  encore  sa  mfire  a  tant  pleur^. — Mme.  Des- 
bordes-Valmore. 

Aussi  generally  requires  a  second  term ;  but  Comment  un  homme 
aussi  sage  a-t-ii  fait  une  pareille  laute?— Acad.  How  has  so  prudent 
a  man  committed  such  a  blunder  ? 

(3.)  When  mitant  and  tant  are  used  alone  (as  substan- 
tives), autant  is  found  in  affirmative  and  negative  sentences, 
tant  in  negative,  or  virtually  negative  only.  Tant  only  is 
used  when  a  consecutive  sentence  follows,  or  when  the 
second  term  of  the  comparison  is  entirely  wanting. 

n  boit  autanl  d*eau  que  de  vin.  He  drinks  as  much  water  as  wine. 
Ce  vase  contient  autant  que  I'autre.  This  vase  holds  as  mtwh  as  the 
other.  II  ne  fait  pas  autant  de  froid  ^u'hier. — Acad.  It  is  not  so 
cold  as  yesterday.  Tes  remords  te  suivront  com  me  autant  de  luries. 
—Racine.  Cette  trag^die  offre  tant  de  beauts  que  je  Taurais  cnie  de 
Racine. — Duvivier.  This  tragedy  presents  so  many  beauties  that  I 
should  have  thought  it  Racine's.  D  a  tant  de  vertu.  D  en  a  tant 
et  ton/,  tant  et  plus. — Acad. 

Si  and  tant  without  a  second  term  of  comparison  suggest  the  gesture 
originally  made  to  indicate  measiirement.  Cf.  Latin  :  Facere  hujmt 
(to  care  that  =  a  snap  of  the  finger). 

(c.)  Pins  and  davantage, 

344.  Davantage  is  the  substantive  avantage  used  ad- 
verbially ((Tavantage).  Plus  and  davantage  both  mean 
mare.  Plus  is  used  in  comparisons  of  adjectives  and  adverbs, 
davantage  is  not.  Plus  has  qu>€  (than)  as  its  complement, 
davantage  is  used  absolutely. 

Les  actions  sont  plus  sinc&res  que  les  panHS^-^f^mfSQSJ^f 
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BOperiorhy). — De  Scud^ry.  Deeds  are  more  sincere  than  words.  H 
est  riche,  mais  son  fr6re  Pest  bien  davaiUage. — Acad.  He  is  rich, 
but  liis  brother  is  far  more  so. 

Davantage,  like  plus,  is  occasionally  used  alone  (substan- 
tively), and  is  found  among  the  earlier  writers  with  a  geni- 
tive of  the  noun ;  among  the  moderns,  with  the  partitive  en. 

A  Bouffrir  en  vivant  davantage  d* ennuis. — Malherbe.  To  endure 
while  living  more  (mimy)  ennuis,  11  ne  peut  gu^re  en  demander 
davantage. — Delavigne.    He  can  hardly  ask  any  more. 

In  the  example  Je  veux  qu'un  homroe  soit  bon  et  rien  davantage 
(La  Bruy^re)  (1  want  a  man  to  be  good,  and  nothinq  more)^  there  is 
a  reminiscence  of  its  origin  (rien  d'a vantage  -—  de  plus). 

Davantage  is  used  instead  of  a  superlative  in  sentences  like  Cest 
toujours  le  dernier  qu'on  aime  davantage  (=  le  plus)  (Dumas)  (It 
is  ever  the  last  that  we  love  most).  The  construction  is  open  to  criti- 
cism.   In  Old  French,  plus  for  le  plus  was  common. 

(d.)  Du  moin^y  an  mobis. 

345.  Du  moins  and  au  mains  (cf.  Latin  saltern,  certe), 
also  Umt  du  moins,  tout  au  moins  (pour  le  moins),  express 
limitation  to  the  smallest  degree. 

Du  mains  (at  all  events,  at  least)  is  correlated  to  a  pre- 
ceding statement;  it  has  a  moral,  not  a  quantitative  force. 

S'il  n'est  pas  fort  riche,  du  moins  a-t-il  de  quoi  vivre  honn^te- 
ment. — Acad.  If  he  is  not  rich,  at  aU  events  he  has  the  means  of 
living  honestly.  8i  Ton  ne  sait  ))oint  discnter,  il  faut  du  moins  ne 
point  discuter. — Laroche.  If  one  does  not  know  how  to  argue,  one 
should  at  least  not  argue. 

Au  mains  (at  the  least)  is  quantitative,  and  denotes  that 
the  quantity  is  restricted  to  the  smallest 

II  nV  a  point  de  famille,  qui  n'ait  sajprovision  d^argent  an  moine 
pour  vivre  un  an. — St.  Pierre.  There  is  no  family  that  has  not  its 
supply  of  money  at  lextst  to  live  a  year.  Si  Ton  nW  pas  maltre  de 
ses  sentiments,  an  moins  on  Test  de  sa  conduite. — Rousseau.  N*y 
manque  pas  au  moins.  Do  not  in  the  least  degree  fail  in  it.  Si  vous 
ne  voulez  pas  dtre  pour  lui,  au  moins  (the  least  you  can  do)  ne 
Boyez  pas  oontre. — Acad. 

The  distinction  is  not  e<«ential  in  many  cases. 

(e.)   Trh,  bien,  forty  beaucoup, 

846.  Trbs,  bien,  fort,  beaucoup  (very),  are  to  be  distin- 
guished. 

Trh  (Ijaliu  iranf*)  is  iisc J  with  adjectives  and  adverbs, 
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not  with  verbs,  rarely  with  participles  unless  they  have 
become  proper  adjectives. 

Gfines  €tait  toujoare  trh-menacie  par  les  Pi^montois. — Voltaife. 
Grenoa  was  always  much  threatened  by  the  Piedmontese. 

It  is  used  with  nouns  only  when  they  are  adverbially 
employed. 

Trfe-raatin  (very  early) ,  avoir  trfe-faira,  tr^-soif  fto  be  very 
huDery,  thirsty),  are  in  popular  use.  Tr^  aJone  is  connected  by  a 
hyphen. 

Bien  (bene,  well,  right,  very)  is  used  with  adjectives,  ad- 
verbs, and  verbs. 

II  est  bien  savant.  He  is  very  learned.  11  s'est  lev^  bien  matin. 
He  rose  very  early.  Je  d^ire  bien  qu'il  r^ussisse. — Acad.  I  wish 
much  that  he  may  succeed.    It  is  rather  emphatic. 

Fort  (Latin  forte,  strongly)  is  not  less  energetic  than 
bien. 

Elle  est  fort  aimable;  elle  lui  plait  fort;  j'ai  cela  fort  k  coeur. — 
Acad.  I  have  that  much  at  heart.  It  is  used  with  verbs,  adjectives, 
and  adverbs. 

Beaucoxvp  (much)  stands  with  verbs  and  with  compara- 
tive adjectives  and  adverbs. 

Cela  m'innuiSte  benucoup.  That  troubles  me  much.  Ce  vin  est 
beaucoup  meilleur. — Acad.    This  wine  is  far  better. 

(4.)   Yes  and  no. 

347.  Yes  and  no  are  sometimes  called  sentence-adverbs 
because  they  convey  a  notion  complete  in  itself.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  sentence,  whether  affirmative  or  negative,  is 
gathered  from  the  context.  Hence  oui,  oui-ddr  (popular), 
81,  and  nan  are  to  be  regarded  as  abbreviated  sentences, 
which  may,  like  substantive  sentences,  be  introduced  or 
preceded  by  que  when  the  object  of  verbs. 

Je  crois  ^«  oui.  I  believe  m  (yes).  Vous  me  dites  que  non  et  je 
dis  que  gi.  You  tell  me  no  and  I  say  yes.  Je  gage  que  iwn.  I 
wager  no.    Vous  ne  ferez  done  pas  cela  ?    Oh  I  que  si .'— Apad. 

Originally  these  expresttions  were  elliptical ;  the  full  form  is  still 
used  in  Si  Ihic)  ferai,  d  ferai-je  (Acad.)  {So  1  shall  do).  Hence 
elliptically  Si  fait  (Yes,  certainly).  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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Si  is  used  in  answer  to  a  n^ati ve  question :  Vous  n'y  allez  pajs  ? 
Si !     Ouif  in  answer  to  an  affirmative. 

Negatives. 

348.  Negation  within  the  sentence  may  be  considered 
from  various  points  of  view. 

(I.)  The  negative  in  complete  sentences. 

349.  Non  was  the  original  form  of  the  sentence  negative. 
This  afterward  gave  way  to  ne,  Non  was  long  dying  out, 
and  is  even  yet  occasionally  met  with. 

^on  ferai-je. — Regnard. 

Complementary  words  were  gradually  associated  with 
the  weakened  ne,  serving  to  intensify  the  negative  and  to 
mark  either  a  point  of  space  or  some  small  object 

Poinf  (a  point),  pas  (a  pace),  mie  (a  bit),  brin  (a  straw),  gouUe  (a 
drop),  rien  (thing,  rem),  c^w^e,  etc.,  were  added. 

Ct".  Latin;  Ke,  neque  hUm  {=^  pUuSf  hair),  etc.;  hence,  nihilum. 
English :  Not  a  bity  speck^  etc. 

Many  of  these  complementary  words  have  been  lost  in 
modern  times.  Bien,  which  was  often  used  like  point,  no 
longer  occurs  in  a  purely  adverbial  sense.  It  means  no- 
thing only  when  standing  alone. 

Complementary  words  of  this  sort  are  often  added  to 
the  fuller  negative  non  also. 

These  complementary  words  may  sometimes  be  regarded 
as  adverbial.  Sometimes  their  substantive  quantitative 
character  is  preserved  and  emphasized. 

As  substantives,  a  partitive  genitive  may  follow  them, 
and  this  partitive  genitive  was  later  associated  with  the 
simple  negative  without  complementary  word. 

These  particles  have  acquired  a  negative  character  from 
long  association  with  ne,  though  originally  affirmative. 

Words  of  other  sorts,  like  peraonne  (person),  aucun  (some 
one),  jamais  (ever),  standing  alone,  have  received  a  negative 
character  and  mean  nobody,  never,  etc. 

Occasionally  point  and  pas  (as  often  in  01d--French)  are 
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used  without  ne,  in  a  negative  sense.  This  occurs  even  in 
complete  sentences,  generally  in  poetry,  in  the  language  of 
the  lower  classes,  and  in  questions. 

Voudrais-tn  point  me  nier  un  m^pris  que  tu  crois  que  j'ignore? — 
Bacine.  Suis-je  pas  tils  de  maitre? — Kacine.  Am  I  rwt  master's 
son?  H^  bien!  I'ai-je  pas  dit? — Racine.  Voili-t-il  pas  de  voa 
j^r^miades? — Voltaire.  Is  noi  that  one  of  your  jeremiads.'  Voyez- 
VOU3  pas  s'enfuir  les  hOtes  du  bocage  ? — Delille. 

The  grammarian  Vaugelas  regards  the  form  Ont-ils  pas  fait? 
(Have  they  not  done?)  as  more  appropriate  than  the  form  with  ne — 
pag. 

(1.)  Ne. 

350.  The  negative  ne  is  used  in  close  connection  with  the 
verb  both  in  principal  and  subordinate  sentences. 

351.  (a.)  Proper  complementary  words  are:  Pas, point, 

mie  (generally  dialectical). 

II  n'en  t&tera  mie.  He  shall  not  taste  a,  bit  of  it.  Tu  ne  Pauras  mie. 
— Aoid.    Thou  shalt  not  have  it  at  all. 

GovUe  and  hrin  may  also  be  reckoned   among  them, 

although  they  still  occur  only  in  a  fiew  expressions,  and 

then  as  objects. 

Wj  voir  goutte^  n'v  entendre  goutte.  Not  to  see  a  joty  not  to  hear 
aJtaU.     II  n  y  en  a  brin.     There  is  not  a  straw  of  it. 

Mot  (word)  also  occasionally  occurs. 

Ne  dire  mot^  ne  sonner  wwf,  (not  to  say,  etc.,  a  word) ;  and  guh^y 
ffu^es  (little,  but  little,  not  very),  which  is  partly  a  substantive, 
partly  an  adverb.  It  modifies  in  the  sense  of  presque  point  (almost 
not,  hardly).  Pas  (not)  is  least  emphatic,  poiiU  (not  at  all)  is  most 
emphatic :  II  n'est  pas  toujours  bon  d'etre  trop  politique. — Rotrou. 
Non,  non,  le  consulat  n'eat  point  fait  pour  son  &ge.— Voltaire.  II 
n'y  gutre  d*argent.  There  is  hardly  any,  but  little^  money.  Elle  n'a 
guere  moins  de  trente  ans. — Acad.  She  is  hardly  less  than  thirty. 
Ouhe  is  itself  inflected :  II  ne  sVn  faut  de  mth-e  que  ce  vase  ne  so'it 
plein. — Acad.    This  vase  wants  but  little  of  being  full. 

Nagutre  (lately,  but  now)  has  arisen  out  of  n'a  gutre. 

There  is  no  difference  between  ne — pas  and  ne — point  except  one 
of  emphasis. 

Pas  is  from  passus,  point  from  pundum. 
Pas  is  generally  used  with  such  expressions  as  si,  aussi, 
tanty  autant,  hien,  fori,  beaucoup,  plus,  moins,  because  whemle 
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these  are  associated,  emphasis  is  rather  laid  upon  them  as 
expressing  the  degree  or  the  quantity  than  upon  the  aceom- 
pauyiug  uegation.     So  with  numerals. 

Hence,  of  one  toho  is  not  reading  notp,  we  should  say,  II  ne  lit  pas; 
but  of  one  «?/«)  never  reads,  II  ne  lit  point. 

So  in  questions :  N'est-ce  point  vous  qui  me  trahissez  ?  has  a  very 
different  meaning  from  N'est-ce  pas  vous  qui  me  trahissez?  The 
former  means,  Is  it  not  you  ?  etc. ;  the  latter,  Isn't  it  you  ?  etc.  Of. 
N'avez-vous  point  prb  ma  montre?  and  N'avez-vous  pas  pris  ma 
montref — Acad.     The  distinction  is  obvious. 

Point  may  answer  a  question,  pas  never :  Ltes-vous  iltch^  ?  Point 
(not  at  allj. — Acad. 

352.  (b.)  Other  words  and  combinations  often  associated 
with  negatives  are  attcun,  qtidconque,  nxdj  qui  que  ce  $oit^ 
personne  (homme  vivant,  dme  vivante),  rierij  quoi  que  ce  soU; 
the  adverbs  aucunemeni^  millement,  jamais  (one,  onques, 
obsolete),  and  plus  (more).  They  are  generally  indefinite 
adjective  or  substantive  characterizations  of  persons  or 
things. 

Ne — plus  means  no  more,  no  longer;  ne — pas  plus,  not  more;  alfX), 
about  as  mueh,  about  as  little. 

In  phrases  with  nul,  nuU^ment,  the  associated  ne  was  originally  s 
reduplication:  II  ne  prend  nul  soin  de  ses  affaires.  He  takes  no 
care  of  his  business. 

When  aucuUy  mil,  personne,  and  rien  are  used  as  subjects, 
they  precede  the  negative :  Aucun — ne,  peraonne — ne,  etc. 

Aucun  n'cst  prophdte  chez  soi. — La  Fontaine.  No  man  is  a  prophet 
at  home.  II  n'y  a  mal  quelconqtie  (whatsoever).  There  is  nn  harm 
whatever.  Je  n'y  ai  trouv^  qui  que  ce  soit.  I  did  not  find  anybody  at 
all  there.  Personne  ne  veut  6tre  plaint  de  ses  erreurs. — Vauvenarges. 
Nobody  wants  to  be  pitied  for  his  errors.  II  n'y  a  kamme  rimnt  qui 
puisse  assurer,  etc.  There's  not  a  living  man  that  can,  etc.  Je  n'y 
ai  trouv^  dme  vivante.  -Acad.  Je  n'ai  rien  fait  que  bien  dans  tout 
ceci.— Regnard.  Je  n'en  veux  aucunnnent, — Acad.  II  ne  mourra 
jamais. — l)cstouche8.  Je  ne  vis  one  (unquam,  et^r  -ne  -^  unqnara) 
un  si  m^i'liant  homme.  II  n'en  fut  onques  de  plus  maladroit. — Acad. 
Ce  nest  plus  le  tenqw?. — Resrnard. 

Jamais  ( ever,  never)  is  olten  strengthened  by  De  la  vie.  de  ma,  ta, 
sa  vie  (in  my,  thy  life) :  Je  ne  lui  pardonncrai,;Vimai«cfe  la  vie  Awhile 
I  live).  Je  n'ai  jamais  vu  de  ma  vie  un  tel  homme. — Acad.  Jamais 
IS  even  omitted :  .Je  n'ai  vu  de  ma  vie  un  tel  homme.  So  the  com- 
plementary word  in  other  expressions  of  time:  Je  ne  sortirai  dt  trois 
jours.— Acad.    With  Qui  que  ce  soit  (fAt)  arid  quelconque,  pas,  etc., 
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is  omitted.  Av4mn  is  an  adjective,  seldom  used  in  the  plural  except 
with  nouns  that  have  no  singular  (mceurs,  fun^railles,  etc.).  Rien 
commonly  precedes  an  infinitive  and  comes  in  between  the  auxiliary 
and  past  participle  in  compound  tenses.  Jamais  not  taujours  is  used  for 
tver  in  sentences  of  negative  import:  L' avez-vous  ^'amaw  vu?  Jamais. 

353.  Special  remarks. 

(1.)  PaSf  pointy  rten,  and  plus  are  often  strengthened  by  du  tout  (at 
all):  Je  n'en  veux  poird  du  tout,  I  do  not  want  any  at  all.  II  n'aura 
rien  du  tout,  Je  ny  songe  plu^  du  tout, — Acad,  1  no  longer  think 
of  it  at  alL 

(2.)  Th6  proper  complementary  words  pas^  pointy  rien^  guh-e,  etc, 
are  rarely  added  to  one  of  the  improper  (mdefmite)  complementary 
words  mentioned  above  (nul,  aucun,  personne,  etc.) :  On  ne  veut  pas 
rien  faire  ici  qui  vous  d^plaise. — Racine.  They  will  not  do  anything 
here  that  may  displease  you.    On  ne  veut  rien  faire,  etc,  is  usual. 

Several  of  the  improper  complementary  negative  words  may,  on 
the  other  hand,  appear  side  by  side  as  moclifiers.  In  such  cases,  the 
real  negative  ne  influences  all  of  them :  On  ne  garda  plus  aucunes 
mesures. — Vertot.  They  tio  longer  kept  any  measures.  Je  n*ai 
jamais  rien  accords  &  la  menace.  I  have  never  accorded  anything  to 
threats.  Je  n'en  dirai  rien  h.  personne, — Scribe.  Any,  anybody,  any- 
thing, in  n^ative  questions  or  contexts,  are  represented  by  aucun, 
personne,  rien,  not  ny  quelque,  quelqu'un,  etc.  vVhen  the  improper 
complementary  words  appear  in  affirmative  sentences,  they  have  their 
original  affirmative  meaning.  This  is  comparatively  rare.  Excepted 
are  nul  and  nullement  (no,  by  no  means),  of  course. 

(3.)  A  double  negative  is  equivalent  to  a  strong  affirmative. 

Je  ne  puis  jpoint  k  la  v^rit<S  ne  point  admirer  leur  courage,  mais  je 
ne  puis  aussi  ne  pas  sentir  la  plaie  cruelle  que,  etc. — Rollin.  I 
cannot  indeed  but  admire  their  courage,  but  I  cannot,  too,  help  feel- 
ing, etc.  Cif.  Latin :  Qui  mortem  in  malis  ponit  non  potest  earn  ncn 
timere. — Cic  Fin.  3.  8. 

(4.)  A  double  negative  is  not  equivalent  to  an  affirmative  when 
individual  members  of  the  sentence  are  ne^tived,  as  with  ne — ni — 
ni  and  nt— ni— ne;  EUe  n'est  ni  belle  ni  riche.  Ni  vous  ni  moi  ne 
le  pouvons. — Acad. 

Kor  is  the  negative  resolved  into  an  affirmative  when  non  plus 
(either,  no  more)  negatives  an.  individual  idea  and  brings  about  a 
relation  of  equality  with  another:  II  n«  dort  non  plus  que  votre 
p^re.— Racine.  He  does  not  sleep  any  more  than  your  father — your 
father  and  he  sleep  alike.  Vous  ne  le  voulez  pasj  ni  moi  non  plus, — 
Acad.     You  do  not  wish  it,  nor  I  either. 

Nor  does  ne  after  m,  following  a  preceding  negative  sentence, 
destroy  the  negative:  11  ne  boit  ni  ne  mange. — Acad.  He  neither 
drinks  nor  eats. 

PaSy  pointy  and  other  complementary  words  are  omitted  in  the 
combinations  ni — nt,  etc.  Neither — nor  with  the  finite  verb  is  ne — 
ni  ne.    Ne  cannot  stand  alone  before  an  infinitive. 

(2.)  Ne  alone  as  negative. 
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354.  Ne  by  itself  occurs  in  independent  sentences  as  the 
negative  of  the  entire  sentence.  The  complementary  words 
are  omitted — 

(a.)  In  principal  sentences,  which,  however,  may  in  part 
be  turned  into  subordinate  sentences. 

(1.)  In  rhetorical  questions,  introduced  by  qui,  and  sug- 
gesting the  contrary  of  what  is  asked. 

Qui  ne  sait  son  poiivoir? — Delille.  Who  does  not  know  his 
power?  Everybody.  Qui  n'a,  ses  torts  dans  ce  baa  monde? — Dela* 
vigne.    Who' has  not  his  wrongs  in  this  base  world?    Everybody. 

(2.)  Or  in  rhetorical  questions  introduced  by  que,  whea 
que — ne  is  equivalent  to  the  Latin  quin  (qui  +  ne,  how 
not).  The  question  is  then  impatient,  and  involves  a  wish, 
a  challenge,  or  a  regret. 

Jusqu'aU  bout  qu/^  ne  m'4coute-t-elle? — Racine.  Jiliy  does  she  not 
hear  me  to  the  end?  Avocat  incommode,  que  ne  lui  laissies-vous 
finir  sa  p^riode? — Racine.  Discourteous  lawyer,  u?^  did  you  not 
let  him  nnish  his  sentence?  Que  ne,  se  corrige-t-il ?  Que  n' attendee- 
vous  ? — Acad.  Que  »'ai-je  interrog4  lee  ministres  de  Dieu  ? — Pela- 
vigne. 

Cf.  Latin:  Quin  conscendimus  equos?— Liv.  1.57.  Pourquoi  ne 
rarely  occurs  in  negative  questions.  The  Enghsh  translation  is 
Why  not  f 

(b.)  With  the  verbs  aavoir  (to  know,  except  in  the  sense 
understand),  pouvoir  (to  be  able),  oser  (to  dare),  cesser  (to 
cease),  houger  (to  budge),  avoir  garde  (to  take  care),  and 
in  a  few  popular  expressions. 

Je  n*ai  que  faire  il  cela,  n'importe  (no  matter),  and  the  originally 
subordinate  sentences  A  Dieu  ne  plaise  (God  forbid),  ne  vous  en 
d^plaise  (may  it  not  displease  you),  ne  vous  d^plaise,  n'en  d^plaise 
i    .     .    .    qu'i  cela  ne  tienne,  etc. 

If  the  negative  is  emphatic,  the  complementary  word 
{pas,  point)  is  used. 

Je  ne  sais  ce  que  c^est. — Regnard.  I  am  uncertain  what  it  is.  11 
ne  sait  ce  qu'il  veut. — Acad.  He  does  not  know  what  he  wants.  Je 
7»«  saurais  me  taire. — Gram.  Nat.  But  Je  ne  sais  pas  (point),  etc. 
Cela  ne  pent  tarder. — Dumas.  That  cannot  delay.  On  n^oserait. 
— Acad.  One  would  not  dare.  Dans  son  appartement  elle  n'osait 
rentrer.— VolUire.  Je  ne  Imuperai  de  la,— Acad.  I  shall  not  budge 
from  there.     Je  n'aurai  garde  d'y  manquer. — Delavigpe. 

.  -.oogle 
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Satoir,  cscr,  cesserj  and  powvoir  omit  the  complemeotary  word 
especially  before  a  following  infinitive.  If  the  negation  is  emphatic, 
the  full  negative  is  required.  Pas,  pointy  etc.,  are  seldom  omitted 
with  other  verbs:  11  ne  faut  tenter  Dieu. — De  Vigny.  One  must 
not  tempt  Grod.  Ce  n'est  sa  faute. — S^gur.  In  Old  French,  ?ie  alone 
was  sufficient  with  all  verbs. 

The  conditional  of  savoir  (saurais)  only  has  ne.  So  Je  ne  puis ; 
but  Je  ne  peux  pas, 

(c.)  Before  or  after  the  negative  combinations  ni — ni 
and  before  a  clause  beginning  with  7ii  ne  (see  above).  Ne 
in  the  first  clause  represents  neque, 

(d.)  When  in  a  negative  sentence  a  negative  comparison 
is  introduced  by  nonplus  {que),  any  more  than. 

II  ne  dort  non  jp/*«  que  votre  pere. — Bacine.  II  n'en  fut  non  plus 
^mu  que  s'il  ^tait  innocent. — Acad.  He  was  no  more  moved  by  it 
than  if  he  were  innocent. 

An  improper  complementary  word  may,  however,  be  used :  Je  ne 
sais  rieTij  non  plus  que  vous. — Acad.  I  know  nothing  about  it,  any 
more  than  you=know  no  more  about  it  than  you.  Fas  and  point  -f 
non  plus  are  rare. 

(e.)  With  ne — que,  meaning  only. 

Je  ne  plaignais  que  moi. — Delavigne.  I  pitied  nobody  but  myself. 
II  n'y  a  de  puissance  que  dans  la  conviction. — Chateaubriand.  There 
is  710  power  except  in  conviction.  Que  must  stand  before  the  emphatic 
word.  Ne — q[ue  can  only  be  employed  in  complete  sentences.  In 
incomplete , sentences,  or  before  single  words,  o-nly  is  expressed  by 
settlement:  A  moi  sevlem^nt  (rarely  qiCd  moi). 

If  only  refers  to  the  finite  verb,  faire  must  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  an  infinitive :  He  never  acts,  he  only  chatters  and  complains,  is 
H  n'agit  jamais,  il  nefait  que  bavarder  et  se  plaindre. 

A  complementary  word,  with  or  without  a  correlative,  may  be 
used.     Que  is  often  used  here  in  the  sense  except,  than,  but. 

Nous  n'avions  gu^e  que  neuf  ans. — Bourrienne.  "VVe  were  scarcely 
more  than  nine.  Je  n'ai  point  encore  agi  ^'en  conunandant.— Cor- 
neiUe.  I  have  not  yet  acted  except  by  commanding.  Un  garde  de 
roi  .  .  .  qui  n'a  pas  k  s'occuper  aautre  chose  que  de  trahir,  etc. 
—Dumas.  The  generally  used  ne — pas  que  corresponds  to  the  Eng- 
lish Tiol  merely y  not  alone:  On  n^a  pas  que  vous  ^  servir. 

(2.)  In  complete  subordinate  sentences,  the  simple  nega- 
tive ne  has  a  much  wider  application. 

(1.)  Ne  after  verbs  of  fear  and  apprehension,  etc. 

355.  In  substantive  sentences  ne  alone  is  found. 

(a.)    After   verbs   of   fear  and    apprehension    affirma- 
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lively  used  (craindrey  appreJienderj  redouteVy  trembler),  etc. ; 
or  after  substautivea  having  siuiilar  meaning,  pear,  inquU- 
iude,  crainte,  apprehension,  de  peur,  de  craiute  que;  or 
adjectives  of  apprehension:  11  est  dangereux,  etc.  The 
ground  of  the  employment  of  the  negative  is  the  negative 
tendency  of  the  principal  sentence,  a  lear  containing  a  wish 
that  the  contents  of  the  subordinate  sentence  may  not  be 
realized. 

O'aignez  que  le  del  ne  vous  haVsse. — Racine.  Fear  lest  heaven, 
that  heaven,  may  hate  you.  II  doit  apprehender  que  cette  occasion 
nc  lui  ^chappe. — La  Bruyfire.  J'ai  bien  peur  qu^ihne  r^ussissent 
^  le  cloltrer. — Vitet.  I  am  much  afraid  tnat,  lest^  they  succeed  in 
immuring  him.  II  est  dangereux  que  la  vanit<5  n'dtouffe  la  recon- 
naif<sance. — Fishier.  There  is  danger  lest  vanity  stifle  gratitude. 
Cf.  Latin  n^  in  like  cases. 

The  mood  is  always  subjunctive. 

When  the  principal  sentence  is  negative,  ne  is  omitted  in 
the  subordinate.  If  the  subordinate  sentence  is  itself  fully 
negatived,  then  ne — pas,  point,  must  be  used. 

After  affirmative  or  negative-interrogative  questions  or 
conditional  sentences  ne  is  omitted  or  not,  according  to  the 
point  of  view.  If  fear  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker, 
ne  is  used. 

Peut-on  craindre  que  la  terre  manque  aux  hommes? — F^elon. 
We  cannot  fear,  etc.  Mais  ne  cmignez-vous  pas  que  le  due  ne  reeon- 
naisse  que  c'est  vous-mfime  ? — Dumas.  You  should  fear,  etc  Et  si  je 
n'avais  craint  que  ma  piti^  n'edt  fait  80up9onner  un  secret — Cr^billon. 
1  rf}'d fear, etc.  Ellens  redoutaittxi^moins  que  .  .  .  le  peuple Tie  la 
rendit  responsable. — Thierry.  She  did  not  dread  less  that  the  people 
ini|?ht  render  her  responsible. 

There  are  even  examples  where  ne  is  omitted  after  an  affirmative 
verb:  Je  crains  pour  vous,  qu*un  Romain  vous  ecoule  (Comeilie) 
(I  fear  for  you,  that  a  Roman  heed  you),  a  construction  which  Vol- 
taire would  permit  to  poets  alone. 

When  the  infinitive  represents  the  subordinate  sentence,  ne  is 
omitted :  11  craint  d'itre  importun. — Acad.  He  fears  to  be  importu- 
nate. 

(b.)  Ne  after  verbs  of  hindering,  preventing,  etc. 

356.  Ne  is  used  after  verbs  of  hindering  and  preventing 
(garder,  prendre  garde,  se  donner  garde  (de  garde),  cfviier^ 
etnp^her).    The  negative  tendency  of  the  principal  sentence 
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is  expressed  in  the  subordioate  sentence  by  ne,    Cf.  Latin : 
Cavere,  cotiaiderare,  prohibere,  7ie,  etc. 

Prends  garde  qu*oii  ne  te  voie. — Dumas.  Take  care  lest  thou  be 
seen.  EvUez  qu'il  ne  vous  parle. — Acad.  Avoid  his  speaking  to  you. 
Donnezroua  garde  qu'on  ne  te  voie  — Acad.  Empechez  qu'elle  ne 
se  mSle  d'aucune  aflaire. — Voltaire,  Prerent  her.meddling  with  any 
affair.     II  n^empiche  pas  que  la  cure  ne  K)it  publique. 

Participial  Knglish  sentences  like  Avoid  his  speaking  to  you  must 
be  resolved  either  into  full  finite  subordinate  sentences,  where  the 
subjects  are  different,  or  into  infinitive  clauses,  where  they  are  the 
same. 

Ne  is  forbidden  after  defendre,  though  frequent  in  Old 
French. 

Defends  ^*aucnn  objet  ne  trouble  le  presage. — Delille.  Forbid 
that  any  object  should  disturb  the  presage. 

The  use  of  the  negative  after  verbs  of  preventing  is  be- 
coming more  neglected. 

Empechez  qxi'Uvous  tende  la  main. — Arago.  Prevent  his  extending 
his  hand  to  you.  Je  n^empiche  pas  qu'il  ne  fosse  (or  qu'il  fasse)  ce 
qu'il  voudra. — Acad.     I  am  not  hindering  his  doing  what  he  will. 

The  negative  is  generally  omitted   with  an   infinitive 

representing  a  subordinate  clause ;  though  even  here  it  is 

sometimes  found. 

II  lui  defend  it  de  ne  jamais  se  presenter  devant  lui. — Vertot.  He 
forbade  him  ever  to  present  himself  before  him. 

When  an  infinitive  with  several  objects  follows  verbs  of 
preventing,  etc.,  they  are  connected  by  ni  instead  of  et  or 
cm. 

BientAt  ils  d^fendront  .    .     .    de  donner  a  Themis  ni  bandeau  ni 

balance. — Boileau.     Soon  they  wiU  forbid  to  be  given  to  Themis 

either  fillet  or  balance. 

The  negative  particle  is  not  always  necessary- 
After  the  impersonal  il  iieni  h  (there  wants,  hinders),  ne 

is  used  in  subordinate  sentences  as  involving  an  idea  of 

preventing. 

II  tient  d,  pen  de  chose  que  je  nehn  fisse  un  affront.  Little  was 
wanting,  prevented,  that  I  should  affront  him.  A  quoi  tient-il  que 
nous  ne  partions?  What  prevents  our  leaving?  A  qui  tient-il  que 
cela  ne  se  fasse  ? — Acad.  •    .  ^ 
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Ne  is  omitted  after  affirmative,  declarative,  or  negative- 
interrogative  principal  sentences.  The  expression  then 
has  the  meaning  of  dependence  rather  than  hindrance. 

II  tient  k  raoi  que  cela  se  fasse. — Acad.  It  depends  on,  belongs 
to,  me  that  that  imould  be  done,  ^e  tient-il  pas  k  moi  que  cela  t»e 
fasse?— IXAmbly.* 

Some  grammarians  insist  that  verbs  of  preventing  are  always  fol- 
lowed by  ne  with  the  subjunctive. 

(c.)  Ne  after  verbs  of  doubt  and  denial. 

357.  Ne  is  used  after  expressions  of  denying,  doubt,  and 
despair  (coniesfer,  disconveiiir,  nier,  doxder,  desesperer),  with 
the  nouns  and  adjectives  related,  ^hen  these  expressions  are 
negatived  or  questioned. 

The  French  partly  follows  the  Latin  quin  const nictions. 

On  ne  saurait  eontestei"  que  la  diversity  des  mesuren  ne  brouille  lea 
commenpants.— Rousseau.  Vous  nc  sauriez  (/wtconreniV  qu'il  ne  vous 
ait  parl^ — Acad.  You  cannot  deny  that,  but  that,  he  has  spoken  to 
you.  Je  ne  nie  pas  que  je  ne  I'aie  dit.  I  do  not  deny  that  I  said  it. 
Je  ne  doute  pas  qu'il  ne  \'ienne.  I  do  not  doubt  his  coming.  Ne 
dfeesp6rez-vou8  pas  que  ce  raoyen  ne  vous  r^ussisse  ? — Landais.  Do 
you  not  despair,  etc.?  Point  de  doute  que  cela  ne  soit. — Acad. 
No  drubt  at  all  that  that  is  so.  Doutez-vous  que  mes  vceux  ne 
soient  honorables? — Dumas.  Peut-on  nier  que  les  bonnes  moerrs 
ne  soient  essentielles  k  la  dur^e  des  empires? — Rousseau.  The 
mood  is  subjunctive.     Be  careful  of  the  sequence  of  tenses. 

These  examples  give  the  rule. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  construction  is 

changing  and  extending,  and   the  rule  is  gradually  less 

rigorous^ly  applied.     The  Academy  allows 

Je  ne  disconviens  paa.  je  ne  conteste  pas,  je  ne  nie  pas,  que  ee!a 
soil.  Cf.  Negare  non  posse  quiny  non  dubito  quin,  etc.,  for  the  general 
construction. 

Affirmative  sentences  are  also  found  afler  expressions  of 
doubt. 

II  n'y  a  pas  de  doute  que  je  lid  consetUe  de  faire  cela. — Picard. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  I  counsel  him  to  do  that. 

358.  (d.)  Ne  alone  is  used  after  the  expression  il  e'en 
faut  (there  is  a  lack  of  something)  when  negatived  or  ques- 
tioned. 
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II  ne  s'en  faut  presque  rien  qu'il  ne  soit  aussi  grand  que  8on  frere. 
— F^raud.  Almost  nothing  is  wanting  to  his  oeiug  as  tall  as  his 
brother.  II  ne  s'cn  faut  pas  de  beaucoup  que  la  somme  n'y  soit  ? — 
Gram.  Nat. 

Sentences  with  peu  (little)  are  equivalent  to  negative  principal 
sentences^  and  are  construed  in  the  same  manner :  II  s'en  faut  peu 
(de  peu),  peu  s'en  faut,  etc.  II  s^en  fallait  peu  qu'il  n'efit  achev^. 
Peu  s'en  est  fallu  que  je  ne  vinsse. — Acad.  Cf.  x.atin  construction 
with  non  multum  abest  quin,  etc. 

Ne  alone  is  used  after  other  affirmative  assertions,  contrary  to  the 
ordinary  rule:  II  s'en  faut  bien  qu'il  ne  le  fasse. — F^nelon. 

359.  (e.)  After  a  principal  sentence  actually  or  impliedly 

Degative,  a  following  sentence,  if  also  negative,  requires  ne 

alone.    Ibis  is  a  mere  circumlocution  for  a  real  affirmative 

sentence. 

Ce  n'est  pew  que  je  ne  convienne  (=je  conviens). — Gram.  Nat.  It 
is  not  that  I  do  not  agree.  II  ^tait  impossible  qu'il  n'y  eiit  r^ussi. — 
Montesquieu.  It  was  impossible  that  he  should  n^t  have  succeeded 
in  it. 

(2.)  Ne  in  adverbial  sentences  {que^  depuis  que,  since; 
avant  que,  before). 

360.  (a.)  Ne  alone  is  often  used  in  temporal  sentences, 
after  il  y  a  que,  depuis  que  (since),  and  avant  que  (before). 
Tbe  tense  is  tben  ibe  perfect.  Ne  is  sometimes  omitted, 
especially  witb  avant  que,  when  the  expression  is  quite  as 
correct.  The  use  or  omission  of  the  negative  depends  upon 
whether  we  are  thinking  of  the  time  in  which  something  no 
longer  exists  or  has  not  yet  existed,  or  whether  simply  the 
beginning  or  end  of  the  time  is  contemplated.  In  sentences 
with  que  and  depuis  que  (since),  with  the  present,  imperfect, 
and  future,  ne — pas,  ne — pointy  plus,  etc.,  are  used  especially 
of  things  no  longer  or  not  yet  existing. 

II  y  a  longtemps  que  tu  ne  t'es  occup^  de  dessin. — Dumas.  Thou 
hast  not  bu8»ed  thyself  with  drawing  for  a  long  time.  Depuis  mu  je 
ne  vous  ai  vu,  il  s'est  pass^  de  bien  grandes  choses. — Acad.  SiTice  I 
aaw  you,  very  important  thins^s  have  happened.  Je  serai  morte 
avant  qu^W  n'entre  dans  cette  cnambre. — Dumas.  I  shall  die  before 
he  enters  this  room. 

But:  II  y  a  six  mois  que  je  ne  lui  parle  pas.  It  is  six  months 
«7U!c  I  spoke  to  him,  do  not  speak  to  him.  i  a-t-il  longtemps  que 
youB  n'6tes  plus  avec  votre  frSre  ? — Acad.     Comment  vit-il  depuii 
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Que  nous  ne  le  voyons  plusf  How  is  he  living  since  we  no  longer 
see  him?  II  y  avait  longtemps  que  nous  ne  nous  voyons  point. — 
Acad. 

In  many  cases,  euphony  is  the  only  guide.  The  mood  is  indica- 
tive. Cf.  the  following  sentences  without  negation :  II  y  a  peu  de 
moments  qu^il  Stait  id.  He  was  here  a  few  moments  ago.  II  y  aura 
demain  huit  jours  qu^il  est  parti. — Acad.  It  will  be  a  w^eek  to-mor- 
row since  he  left.  L'on  est  mort  at?arU  qiCon  ait  aper^u  qu'on  devait 
mourir. — Fl^chier.  We  are  dead  before  we  have  perceived  we 
must  die. 

(b.)  Ke  in  conditfonal  sentences  (unless,  if  not) 

361.  Ne  alone  is  used  in  conditional  sentences  when  the 
latter  contain  an  exception  (as  with  d  moins  que,  unless), 
often  even  when  an  exception  is  to  be  introduced.  Ne  is 
especially  frequent  with  d  moins  que  (unless). 

A  moins  que  vous  ne  preniez  bien  votre  temps,  vous  n'en  viendrez 
pas  k  bout. — Acad.  Unless  you  choose  your  chance  carefully,  you 
will  not  succeed.  Quoiqu'il  ne  croie  k  rien,  si  ce-n'est  k  lui-m6me. 
Though  he  believes  in  nothing,  tf  it  is  noty  except^  in  himself.  Je  ne 
Bortirai  si  vous  Tie  me  venez  prendre  en  voiture. — Acad.  I  shall  not 
go  out  mdess  you  come  and  take  me  in  a  carriage.  Mais  si  vous  ne 
r^gnez,  vous  vous  plaignez  toujours.—  Racine.  Si  je  n'^tais  moi,  je 
voudrais  6tre  vous. — Hugo.  If  I  were  not  myself^  I  should  like  to 
be  you. 

The  mood  is  indicative  with  si,  subjunctive  with  d  moins  qut. 

Hence  ne  only  is  found  in  the  phrases  si  ee  n^est  (except),  si  mieux 
n^aimez  (unless  you  prefer),  etc. ;  also  when  the  subordinate  sentence 
has  the  form  of  a  question  and  begins  with  ne.  Get  ouvrage  serait 
fort  bien,  nMtait  la  n^ligence  du  style. — Acad.  This  work  would 
do  verv  well  but  for  the  carelessness  of  the  style.  Ne  is  also  oftea 
omitted  in  brief  conditional  sentences  after  ai,  and  where  si  stands 
with  the  pluperfect  subjunctive :  Si  la  douleur  ne  m'edt  accabl^ — 
F^nelon. 

Ne  is  rarely  omitted  with  d  mmns  mue :  A  moins  qu^k  voe  projets 
un  plein  efl'et  riponde, — Corneille.  Unless  their  full  result  respond 
to  your  plans. 

(c.)  Ne  after  mns  que. 

362.  Ne  is  used  after  sans  que  (unless,  without)  in  a 

consecutive  relation.     The  negative  contained  in  mvs  k 

therefore  again  repeated  in  the  subordinate  sentence. 

Elle  ne  voyait  aucun  6tre  souifrant  sans  que  son  visage  n'exprim&t 
la  peine  que,  etc. — St.  Pierre.  She  saw  no  being  suffering,  hut,  unless, 
(without) y  her  face  expressed  the  pain  which,  etc.  Cf.  Sans  nul  ^ard 
pour  nos  scrupules.— B^ranger.  Without  any  regard  for  our  scru- 
ples. 
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^e  is,  however,  frequently  omitted  without  perceptible  change  of 
meaning. 

Negative  principal  sentences,  which  are  not  negative  sentences  of 
doubt,  etc,  are  often  followed  by  que — ne  with  subiunctive  (Latin 
quinj  ut  wm)^  in  the  sense  uidtWy  untily  btU  that,  without:  Je  ne  me 
bats  jamais  ^'aussit^t  je  ne  tue. — Regnard.  I  never  fight,  buty  unr 
lesBf  I  kill  instantly.  Je  ne  vous  quitte  pairU  .  .  .  que  mon 
amour  n'ait  obtenu  ce  point. — Comeiile.  I  shall  never  leave  you 
untU,  wUegs,  my  love  has  gained  this  point.  lis  ne  le  feraient  pas 
qu'ils  n'eussent  prouv^  leur  puissance. — De  Vigny. 

The  mood  is  subjunctive;  the  preceding  sentence  is  negative. 

(d.)  Ne  in  comparative  sentences. 

863.  When  predicates  are  compared,  ne  is  required  in 
the  second.  The  comparison  may  be  made  with  autre 
(other)  and  aviremeni  (otherwise),  and  other  comparative 
particles,  provided  the  first  term  is  affirmative  or  negative- 
interrogative.  The  negative  arises  from  the  reflection  that 
the  comparison  made  in  the  first  term  does  not  apply  to 
the  second. 

Cest  encore  jiHus  vrai  que  vous  ne  le  croyez. — Delavigne.  It  is 
even  truer  than  you  think — you  do  not  think  it  to  be  so  true.  Je  le 
fiouhaite  plus  que  je  ne  I'esp^re. — Comeiile.  I  wish  it  more  tlion  I 
hope  it.  .y  ai-je  p<u  fait  plus  que  et  bien  plus  que  je  ne  devais  ? — 
De  Vignv.  Have  1  not  done  more  and  far  more  than  I  ought  ?  On 
dompte  la  panth^re  plutAt  (^plus  t6t)  qu'on  ne  Papprivoise. — 
Bufion.  On  se  voit  d'un  autre  ceil  qu'on  ne  voit  son  prochain. — 
Bacine.  We  see  ourselves  with  another  eye  than  we  see  our  neigh- 
bor— with  an  eye  different,  etc  II  est  fait  autrement  que  vous  ne 
croyez, — Acad. 

Ne  is  not,  as  a  rule,  used  when  the  first  sentence  is  simply  n^^ive. 

Very  uncommon  is  the  omission  of  the  negative:  >ious  sommes 
toujours  attach^  i  I'int^rfit  plus  qu^il  convient. — Boinvilliers.  We 
are  ever  more  prone  to  selfishness  than  we  should  be. 

Ne  of  course  falls  out  in  abbreviated  sentences  that  lack 
a  verb.  Care  must  then  be  taken  to  ke^p  up  the  negation 
by  the  use  of  the  proper  negative  and  adverbial  particles. 

TTlyase  entend  mieux  que  nul  autre  mortel  les  lois  de  Minos. — 
F^neion.  Ulysses  understands  better  than  any  other  mortal  the 
laws  of  Minos.  Sa  patrie  eat  plus  digne  de  respect  que  ni  p^re  ni 
mftre. — Rollin.  His  fatherland  is  more  worthy  of  veneration  than 
eOher  father  or  mother. 

Notice  especially  the  use  of  the  negative  pronouns  {nul,  rien, 
aucuTie)  and  disjunctives  (m,  etc.)  here. 

After  simple  interrogative  comparative  sentenci$^@glis 
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omitted,  the  attention  being  then  directed  solely  to  the 

comparative. 

Ne  is  required  in  the  dependent  sentence,  however,  after 

a  negative  assertion  in  the  principal  sentence,  where  the 

unreality  of  the  contents  of  both  dependent  and  principal 

sentence  is  insisted  upon. 

Jene  U  connais  pas  plus  mie  vous  ne  le  connaisBez. — Acad.  I  do 
not  know  him  any  more  than  you  know  him.  The  fact  of  not 
knowing  him  is  here  expressed.  The  ne  is,  however,  sometimes 
omitted  in  such  cases  even  by  good  writers.    The  mood  is  indicative. 

(3.)  Ne  alone  with  adjective  sentences. 

364.  A  negative  adjective  sentence  following  a  preced- 
ing negative  or  affirmative-interrogative  sentence  loses  its 
complementary  particle  pas  or  point  The  two  negative 
sentences  are  equivalent  to  an  affirmative.  The  mood  in 
the  subordinate  sentence  is  subjunctive. 

Vous  ne  direz  rien  qne  je  ne  puisse  entendre. — Delavigne.  You 
will  say  nothing  that  I  cannot  understand.  11  n'y  a  pas  une  de  ces 
lettres  dont  je  ne  sache  d'avance  le  contenu. — Dumas.  There  is  not 
one  of  these  letters  whose  contents  I  do  not  know  beforehand.  Est- 
il  un  seul  de  vous  qui  n^  tremble  pour  lui? — Delaviguc.  Ib  there  a 
single  one  of  you  that  does  not  tremble  for  him  ?  T*ai-je  fait  quel- 
ques  voBUX  qui  ne  fussent  pour  lui? — Racine. 

Sentences  following  peu  (few,  little)  are  similarly  constnied:  II 
est  peu  de  grands  hommes  qui  ne  soient  sensibles  au  plaisir  de  com- 
mander. There  are  few  great  men  that  are  not  susceptible  of  the 
pleasure  of  command. 

(II.)  The  negative  in  incomplete  sentences. 

365.  In  the  regular  sentence  with  the  finite  verb,  ne 
belongs  distinctly  to  the  verb.  When  the  verb  is  wanting, 
ne  cannot  be  used.  In  the  incomplete  (verbless)  sentence, 
therefore,  other  rules  are  observed  with  regard  to  the  nega- 
tive. 

(a.)  The  negative  alone  and  with  adverbs,  adjectives, 
pronouns. 

366.  Incomplete  sentences,  such  as  answers,  questions,  or 
contradictions  of  precedinsj  statements,  are  completed  from 
the  context.  When  the  verb  is  omitted,  nc  is  rejected,  but 
the  complementary  words  pas,  pointy  rien,  et<^ remain  in  a 
no^tive  sense.  "^  ^^  ^ 
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Paa  cannot  be  used  alone ;  point  may  be,  emphatically. 

Pas  encore.  Not  yet.  Pas  du  tout.  Not  at  all.  Jamais.  Never. 
Pourquoi  pasf  Why  notf  Point  f  Nof  Pas  trop;  point  trop. 
Not  too  much. 

Du  tout  (the  usual  complement  of  pas)  occurs  by  itself  in  the 
sense  no<  ai  0^/;  Ferez-vous  cela?     Du  tout. 

Pas  may  be  strengthened  by  non:  Prendrai-je  cela?  Non  pa«, 
8*il  vous  plait. — Aca3.  Shall  I  take  that?  No^  please.  Non  pas 
un  seul. — Ponsard. 

Pag  b  used  with  adjectives,  adverbs,  and  pronouns;  non  or  non 
pas  with  nouns  and  participles:  Pas  6071,  pas  trop,  pas  moi,  non 
venduy  non  pas  aime. 

Point  is  never  used  before  plus  or  the  numerals. 

367.  (b.)  Incomplete  sentences  may  be  connected  (with 
or  without  conjunctions)  immediately  with  other  sentences. 

In  such  cases,  either  point,  pas,  are  used  ;  or,  especially 

in  contrasts,  pas  and  point  emphasized  by  nan,     Non  alone 

may  be  used. 

Ce  fut  un  oubli,  et  pas  autre  chose. — Dumas.  It  was  forgetful- 
nesit,  and  nothing  else.  Le  roi  ^tait  trop  p6re  et  pas  assez  peuple. — 
Lamartine.  The  king  was  too  much  "father*  a^id  not  enough 
"  people."  Un  gdn^reux  courage  pardonne  k  qui  le  halt,  mais  point 
k  qui  Toutra^e. — Crebillon.  A  generous  spirit  pardons  one  that 
hates,  not  ojie  that  outrages  it.  J'entends  le  philosophe  et  non 
I'homme  d'etat. — Ponsard.  Et  saluez  la  loi,  non  les  mdividus. — 
Ponsard.  And  salute  the  law,  not  the  person.  Que  je  me  trompe 
ou  non,  respectez  ma  chimSre. — S^^^^ur.  Whether  I  am  mistaken  or 
not,  respect  my  whim.  C'^tait  toujours  de  I'ltalie  qu'il  ^tait  ques- 
tion, et  non  jamais  de  I'Espagne. — Bourrienne. 

Non  plus  (neither,  either,  any  more)  is  sometimes  added 

without  a  conjunction  to  a  preceding  negative  sentence. 

Je  ne  sais  rien,  non  plus  que  vous. — Acad.  I  know  nothing  about 
it,  any  more  {no  more)  than  you.  Je  ne  te  comprends  pas  non  plus 
moi.— Hugo.  I  do  not  understand  thee  either.  80  in  an  incomplete 
sentence :  Personne  non  plus. — Scribe.  ^ 

Non,  non  pas,  non  point,  followed  by  que  and  parce  que, 

are  used  to  negative  a  following  sentence  in  an  adversative 

sense. 

Je  ne  veux  pas  que  le  vieillard  reronnaisse  don  Jos^  pour  mon 
fr^re  .  .  .  et  cela  non  pas  parce  qu^il  est  le  fils  d'une  bondmienne 
non  pas  parce  qu^il  est  un  paien,  non  point  parce  qu'il  d^honorerait 
un  nom  .  .  .  mais,  etc. — Dumas.  I  do  not  want  the  old  man 
to  recognize  Don  Joses  for  my  brother    .    .    .    and  that  nat  because. 
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etc.    Non  nue  j'^prouvasse  quelque  chose. — Chateaubriand.    Not  thai 
1  felt  anything.     Vi.  Latin  Non  quod,  non  quia,  etc. 

The  mood  with  qtie  simply  is  subjunctive  when  a  causal  sentence 
is  negatived. 

Sinan  (if  not,  or)  is  also  used  referring  to  a  preceding 
sentence. 

Cessez  ce  discours;  sinon  je  me  retire. — Acad.  Cease  this  talk; 
f>r,  1/  notj  I  withdraw.  A  quoi  devons-nous  penser  .  .  .  sinon  IL 
notre  bonheur  futur? — De  Vigny.  Of  what  should  we  think  if  not 
of  our  future  happiness? 

368.  (c.)  Incomplete  sentences  are  sometimes  completed 
by  tone  and  gesture,  or  have  simply  passed  into  phrases. 
Ne  is  omitted ;  the  complementary  words  {pas,  etc.)  re- 
main. 

Point  de  travail  qui  le  rebute. — Acad.  No  toil  that  disheartens 
him.  Eh  !  p(Uf  si  pr^,  mon  honn^te  Asturien. — Dumas,  llo !  not 
so  near,  my  good  AsturianI  Mien  de  plus  facile. — Dumas.  Nothing 
easier.  liien  de  Monsieur  le  due? — Dumas.  Nothing  of  the  duke? 
Plus  de  mysterel  Plus  de  mariage  secret! — Delavigne.  No  more 
mystery  I  No  more  secret  marriage !  Plus  d'art,  plus  de  n^goce. — 
Ponsard. 

The  particles  retain  their  atHjuired  negative  meaning.  In  the 
same  way  the  phnu^e  Rien  que  pour  ce  mot-li  vous  m^ritez  sa  voLx 
(Delavigne)  (If  only  for  that  saying  you  der*ei*ve  his  vote)  is  ex- 
plained.    Bien  repret>eut«  an  elliptical  sentence. 

(d.)  Negative  contrasts  (non  seidemeivt^  mais  encore,  etc.). 

369.  In  brief  negative  contrasts,  now,  non  pas  (point),  are 

used. 

Plusieurs  effets  tons  pr^par6?et  non  pr^vtis. — Chamfort.  Several 
effects  all  prepared  for  and  not  foreseen.  Une  perception  Jion  ind^cise 
.  .  .  mais  nette. —  Desnoyers.  Also,  Les  gens  pen  ou  point  (em- 
phatic) instruits. — Acad. 

Not  only —hut  aho  is  represented  by  non  sevlement — mais 
or  mais  encore,  without  further  negativing  the  verb. 

Non  teulemeni  je  I'ai  pay^,  mni*  encore  je  lui  ai  fait  un  present. — 
Acad.  Not  oniy  have  I  paid  him,  hut  I  cUm  made  him  a  present. 
Un  Chretien  doit  aimer  non  senfnnent  ses  amis,  mais  mime  ses  ennemis. 
A  Christian  should  love  not  oniy  his  friends,  but  also  his  enemies. 

The  negation  may  be  strengthened  by  pas :  On  se  prosternait  non 
pas  mnlement  par  contrainte,  main  par  ^blouissement  sincere. — Ville- 
main.  They  prostrated  themselves  not  only  from  compulsion,  61U 
from  f?incere  infatuation. 
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Non — mais  are  also  used  in  contrasts. 

II  s'^tait  popularise  non  dans  la  gloire,  tmlu  dans  les  immanit^  de 
cette  epoque. — Lamartinc. 

Instead  of  Tion  eeulemejitj  ne — pcLs  setdement,  corresponding  some- 
times to  ne — pew  mime  (not  even,  even  not),  is  found ;  Le  crime 
n'^tait  pas  seidement  un  crime  politique,  c'^tait  aussi  un  attentat 
religieux. — Thierry.  The  crime  was  not  solely  a  political  crime,  it 
was  a  religious  attempt  too. 

(e.)  The  negative  of  a  single  word, 

370.  Non  is  used  to  negative  a  single  word  as  such. 

Non  loin  de  la  ville  se  trouve  le  ch&teau. — Acad.  Not  fear  from  the 
town  is  the  custle.  II  y  a  un  non-mot  pos^  par  ce  moL — Cousin. 
There  is  a  not-me  supposed  by  this  me.  Hence  arbe  compounds 
with  noUf  non-canformiste,  non-^iement^  non-usage^  non-valuer  non-sens^ 
non-puissance,  non-chaiancej  nonpareil,  non-pair  (impair),  etc.  Cf. 
Latin :  Nonnullus,  nonnemo,  etc. 

The  negative  of  the  infinitive  is  ne  pas  (point,  jamais, 
plus,  etc.).  The  full  negative  with  ne  shows  there  is  still  a 
reminiscence  of  the  predicative  force  of  the  verb.  As  a 
rule,  nepas  and  ne  point  are  not  separated  before  an  infini- 
tive in  contemporary  prose. 

Je  ne  puis  point  .  .  .  n€  point  admirer  (I  can  not  ,  .  , 
not  admire,  help  admiring,  etc.)  ,  .  ,  ne  pas  sentir,  .  .  .  na 
point  ha'ir. — Rollin.  Je  ferai  tout  pour  ne  vous  pas  d^plaire. — Bacine. 
I  shall  do  everything  not  to  displease  you. 

When  the  infinitive  is  simple,  both  negatives  generally  precede, 
embracing  the  object,  if  there  is  one ;  when  the  infinitive  is  comj)ound, 
both  the  negatives  may  precede  or  they  may  embrace  the  auxiliary. 
Bien  and  tout  very  commonly  precede  the  infinitive. 

(f.)  The  absolute  negative. 

371.  No,  expressing  dissent  from  an  assertion  that  is 
questioneil,  is  expressed  by  jwn,  Non  is  supplemented  or 
assisted  in  certain  cases  (see  above)  by  complementary 
words,  with  which,  however,  the  consciousness  of  an  ellipsis 
is  still  present. 

When  pas  is  added  to  non,  non  is  not  to  be  conceived  as 
absolute,  since  its  very  association  with  pas  recalls  a  sen- 
tence. In  pourquoi  non  f  and  pourquoi  pas  t  the  elliptical 
and  the  absolute  negative  are  found  together.  Cf.  Latin: 
Aut  eiioM  aut  non  respondere. — Cic.  Ac.  Pa.  2.  ^^^^qqqIp 
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In  intimate  intercourse,  nenni  (non  illud)  is  fkmiliarly 
used.  . 

Voulez-vous  aller  k  la  chasse?  Nenni.— Acad.  Will  you  go 
hunting  ?    No  I    It  is  provincial. 

Si  is  the  affirmative  answer  to  negative  questions. 

Note. — Ne—pas  is  generally  used  in  questions  when  an  affirmative 
answer  is  expected  ;  ne — pointy  when  there  is  uncertainty  or  a  negattre 
answer  is  expected.  Ne — pas  corresponds  to  Latin  nonne,  ne—poiiU 
to  Latin  num  or  Tie. 

(g.)  Co-ordinate  negatives  (neither — nor). 

372.  The  union  of  two  or  more  negative  claiises  is  effected 
by  the  copulative  negative  ni  (Latin  nee,  Old  French 
ne).  The  older  form  ne  is  even  retained  in  certain  cases. 
The  negative  ni  (nor)  stands  in  either  but  once  before  the 
second  member,  or  it  occurs  before  each  of  the  negative 
clauses  (iieiiher — nor),  when  the  regular  sentence  negative 
ne  is  superadded. 

373.  (1.)  When  two  or  more  finite  verbs  are  negatived, 
ne  is  used  with  the  first,  ni  ne  with  the  others. 

H  ne  boit  ni  ne  mange. — Acad.  He  neither  drinks  nor  eats.  Je  7i€ 
veux,  ni  ne  dois,  ni  ne  puis  vous  oh^r. — Boinvilliers.  I  neither  wish, 
ought,  nor  am  able  to  obey  you. 

Occasionally  ni  is  inserted  by  some  writers  even  before  the  first  ne  : 
Son  grand  coeur  ni  ne  s'aigrit  ni  ne  s'emporte  contre  elle.— Bossuet. 
His  great  heart  is  neither  embittered  nor  enraged  at  her. 

This  is  not  to  be  imitated. 

Nor  is  the  omission  of  ne  in  the  second  member  altogether 
unusual. 

Ce  peuple  .  .  .  qui  .  .  .  depuis  quatre  roille  ans  n'avance 
ni  recule. — Viennet.  This  people  that  for  four  thousand  years 
advances  not  nor  retrogrades. 

This  also  is  to  be  avoided. 

Ni — ne  is  sometimes  represented  by  et  ne  in  the  second 
member,  which  is  recommended  by  some  grammarians  and 
occurs  in  excellent  writers. 

Les  animaux  n'inventcnt  et  ne  perfectionnent  rien, — Buffon.  Ani- 
mals do  not  invent  and  do  not  (nor)  perfect  anything. 

The  dis'iundive  character  of  the  sentence  is  then  of  course  aban- 
done  I.  The  transfer  of  tj^- — ni — ne  to  infinitives  is  rare :  Pour  vivro 
exempt  de  chagrin  il  fiiudrait  ne  voir  ni  »' entendre.— Nivemais.    To 
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live  exempt  from  disappointment  we  should  be  obliged  neither  to  see 
nor  hear. 

The  doubling  of  the  negative  after  ni  (ni  ne)  has  analogies  in 
Latin:  Neque  ego  Aauc{ committam. — Plaut.  Bacch.  4.  9.  114.,  etc 

374.  (2.)  When  several  negative  members  are  woven 
together  into  a  negative  complex, 

(a.)  A  second  negative  member  is  added  by  ni, 

Je  ne  reconnais  rdus  tes  moeurs  ni  ton  langage. — Delavigne.  I 
recognize  no  lonaer  thy  manners  nor  thy  language.  L'unanimit^  w'est 
pas  aussi  granae  ni  aussi  active. — A.  Ch^nier.  The  unanimity  is 
not  as  great  nor  a&  active.  Je  ne  demande  paa  mieux.  Ni  moi. — 
I>uma5.    I  ask  no  better.    Nor  I. 

So  regularly  after  mns.  and  in  other  negative  connections :  Cette 
grande  plaine  aoTW  un  village  ni  une  maison. — De  Vigny.  This  lar^ 
plain  without  a  village  or  a  house.  II  latrouve  sans  peine  ni  travail. 
— Bufibn.    He  finds  her  without  trouble  or  toil. 

(b.)  Or,  where  the  full  neither — nor  is  required,  it  is 
represented  by  ni — ni  with  ne  before  the  verb  {ne — ni — ni 
or  ni — ni — ne), 

II  n'y  en  a  ni  plus  ni  moins.  There  is  neither  more  nor  less  of  it. 
Vous  ne  devez  ni  Ic  dire  ni  I'^crire.  You  should  neither  say  nor 
write  it.  Elle  n'est  ni  laide  ni  belle.  Ni  vous  ni  moi  ne  le  pouvons. 
— Acad.  Neither  you  nor  I  can  do  it.  Ni  I'or  ni  la  grandeur  ne 
nous  rendent  heureux. — La  Fontaine.  In  close  combinations  with 
ni — nif  soil — soitj  the  so-called  partitive  article  is  omitted :  ni  or  ni 
argent,  etc.  ; 

Ne  in  the  first  member  is  often  omitted ;  when  a  complementary 
word  (jKw,  pointy  etc. )  may  be  added :  Les  grands  ni  les  rois  ne  peu- 
vent  se  perdre  ni  sauyer  tout  seuls. — Massillon.  La  volupt^  ni  la 
mollesse  ne  peuvent  cbntenter  nos  coeurs. — Lebrun.  Pleasure  nor 
luxury  can  satisfy  our  hearts.  Je  ne  veux  renverser  ni  troubler  les 
^tats. — Viennet  *  I  will  not  overthrow  nor  trouble  states. — Mais  Tun 
ni  I'autre  enfin  n'^tait  point  n^cessaire. — Racine.  But  neither  was 
necessary  in  fine. 

Note. — Ni  is  sometimes  aflSrmatively  used  for  et  in  modem  French, 
as  it  frequently  was  in  Old  French.  Je  serais  bien  f&ch^  que  ce  fdt 
ft  refaire  ni  qu'elle  m'envoy&t  assigner  la  premiere. — Racine.  I 
should  be  very  sorry  that  that  should  have  to  be  done  over  or  thai 
she  should  send  and  summon  me  first. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

ATTRIBUTIVE  MODIFIERS. 

Attributive  modification  in  general. 

375.  The  attributive  belongs  to  the  substantive  as  ita 
expander ;  attributive  modification  may  be  regarded  as  the 
result  of  previous  predicative  and  adverbial  development. 
Results  of  predicative  and  adverbial  activity  are  presented 
as  complete,  permanent,  and  fixed. 

Among  the  attributive  modifiers,  the  adjective,  or  word 
which  attributes  quality,  is  the  most  important  Then 
come  the  article,  the  numeral,  and  the  pronoun  (demonstra- 
tive, determinative),  which  give  the  quantitative  or  demon- 
strative modifications  or  relations  of  the  substantive.  These 
forms  usually  symbolize  their  union  with  the  substantive 
by  means  of  agreement  in  gender  and  number.  But  other 
parts  of  speech  are  employed  to  represent  the  adjective  both 
in  predicative  and  attributive  relations. 

Note. — Attribution  may  be  divided  into  the  attributive  relation 
proper,  and  the  appositive  or  appositional  relation.  A  substantive 
may  be  modified  by  either.  The  attribute  stands  in  immediate  union 
with  the  substantive,  and  this  union  may  be  signified  by  the  form  or 
by  the  emphasis  and  accent  given  to  a  group  of  words.  The  principle 
of  apposition,  though  belonging  to  the  substantive,  betrays  the  origi- 
nal developed  sentence ;  a  noun  in  apposition  as  a  sort  of  abbreviated 
sentence  may  be  used  independently  and  without  the  unity  of  tone 
or  accent  characteristic  of  the  pure  attribute.  There  are  deviations 
Irom  this  observation,  especially  among  the  proper  names. 

A.-SPECIAL  ATTRIBUTIVE  MODIFIERS. 

DETERMINATIVES. 

376.  TiiE  determinatives  comprise  the  article,  the  nu- 
meral, and  the  pronominal  adjectives. 

Note. — A  principle  common  to  all  these  determinatives  is  that 
an  ordinary,  non-determinative  modification  associated  with  the 
determinatives  bears  the  relation  not  of  co-ordination  or  equal  rank 
and  Order  with  them,  but  of  incorporation ;  i.  e.  the  two  attributes 
rlo  not  modify  the  substantive  in  equal  degree,  but  the  ordinary 
("adjective)  attribute  modifies  the  euDstantive,  and  then  the  whole 
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group  is  modified  in  tarn  by  the  word  of  higher  order,  or  determi- 
native. 

Cf.  Je  pr^f&re  laideur  afiable  k  beauts  rude  et  fih'e. — Voltaire.  I 
prefer  ftflkble  ugliness  to  beauty  rough  and  rude.  And  Le  pasteur 
.  .  .  r^itait  maintes  dixotes  oraisons. — La  Fontaine.  The  shep- 
herd recited  many  a  'pious  prayer.  Where  several  determinatives 
occur  side  by  side,  one  stands  in  an  inferior  order  to  the  other,  the 
first  being  the  most  important. 

In  the  first  example,  rude  and  fi^e  are  co-ordinate  qualitative 
attributive  modifiers;  in  the  last  example,  maintes  is  a  aetermina- 
tive,  or  word  of  higher  order  than  devotes,  which  is  a  simple  quali- 
tative attributive  modifier. 

I.   THE   ARTICLE. 

377.  Both  the  definite  and  the  indefinite  article  are  ex- 
tensively employed  in  French.  Their  various  applications 
have  probably  developed  under  Germanic  and  Celtic  in- 
fluences. The  employment  of  the  definite  article  especially 
is  far  more  extended  in  modern  than  in  ancient  French. 
The  modern  language,  however,  has  a  tendency  to  restrict 
its  use  ^gain,  especially  in  adverbial  relations. 

(1.)  The  definite  article.  '    ^ 

378.  The  office  of  the  definite  article,  in  accordance  with 
its  demonstrative  origin  (Latin  iUe,  iila),  is  to  present  an 
object  vividly  and  do  away  with  ambiguity  of  statement 
The  original  demonstrative  force  of  the  article  is  still  felt 
in  such  expressions  as  De  la  sorte  (-de  ilia  sorte),  pour  le 
coup  (for  the  nonce),  ^  finstant  m^me  (on  the  instant), 
depuis  la  huitaine,  etc. 

379.  The  article  serves  to  define  and  point  out  more 
clearly. 

(1.)  It  serves  to  point  out  objects  already  clearly  known. 

La  Inne  est  dans  son  apogee. — Acad.  The  moon  is  in  Iter  apogee. 
Le  soleil  sur  les  monts  cuit  la  grappe  dor^. — Delille.  ■  The  sun  on 
the  hills  ripens  the  golden  grape.  Oil  aviez-vous  done  les  yeux? 
Where  then  did  you  have  f/te,  your^  eyes?  Vive  le  roi.— Acad. 
J'ai  mal  k  la  t^te,  aux  yeux,  aux  dents,  etc.,  for  which  may  be  said 
for  emphasis  or  to  remove  ambiguity,  J'ai  mal  k  ma  t£te,  mon  bras 
me  fait  mal,  etc. 

In  all  these  cases  the  article  specializes. 

The  definite  article  is  also  used  to  define  parts  of  the 
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body  where  qualities  are  attributed  to  them.     Both  physi- 
cal and  iutellectual  parts  are  included. 

II  a  le  nez  fin. — Acad.  He  has  a  sharp  nose.  H  avait  Ccdl  noir  et 
grand. — Souli^.  lie  had  (a)  large  blacK  eyrls).  Elle  avait  la  tcte 
baiss^  et  les  maiiis  jointes.— SouU^.  She  had  her  head  lowered  and 
her  hands  clasped.  Get  arbre  a  T^corce  tendre. — Acad.  Organic 
bodies  also,  as  seen  by  the  last  example,  are  included  in  the  rule. 

The  English  uses  the  indefinite  article  or  the  possessive  pronoun. 

The  definite  article  even  here  is  not  unconditionally  re- 
quired. 

Elle  avait  un  menton  pointu. — Le  Sage.  She  had  a  pointed  chin. 
Avez-vous  dt  bons  yeux  ? — Hugo.    The  indetinite  article  is  rare. 

(2.)  The  definite  article  refers  to  preceding  single  objects. 

Alexandre  .  .  .  retomba  sur  leur  centre  od  se  trouvait  Darius. 
La  pr&ence  des  deux  rois  inspira,  etc. — S^ur.  Alexander'  fell  on 
their  centre,  where  Darius  was.  The  presence  of  Mc,  these,  two 
kings,  etc. 

No  article  is  used  in  Des  maux  de  t^te,  de  dents.  Cf.  Je  ne  pus 
fermer  VctU  de  la  nuit=couldn't  shut  au  eye  all  night.  ^Avoir  la 
m^moire  excel lente,  T intelligence  prompte. 

One  may  say  Avoir,  une  belle  figure,  un  nez  fin. 

The  indefinite  article  must  be  used  with  a  part  of  the  body  if  it 
is  modified  by  a  subordinate  sentence:  Elle  a  une  figure  espi^le 
dont  je  nie  suis  mefie, 

(3  )  The  definite  article  is  required  where  reference  is 
made  to  following  modifications,  explanatory  relative  sen- 
tences, etc. 

Je  re9ois  le  gar9on  que  tu  m'amdnes. — Le  Sage.  I  receive  the  boy 
that  thou  bringest  me.  Le  cri  douloureux  qu^elle  avait  pouss^. — 
Salvandy.     The  doleful  cry  that  she  had  uttered. 

The  context  alone  decides  whether  or  not  definite  individuals  are 
pointed  out. 

380.  (b.)  The  definite  article  serves  to  mark  the  kind 
or  class  us  well  as  the  object  known.  In  such  cases  it  gen- 
eralizes. 

Le  renne  vit  de  mousse  aux  plages  bor^ales. — Delille.  The  rein- 
deer (s]>ccies)  lives  on  moss  along  the  northern  shores.  Jjes  femmcs 
8<>nt  la  plus  belle  moiti^  du  monde. — Rousseau.  Womankind  is  the 
finer  half  of  humanity.  Le  moment  du  peril  est  celui  du  courage. — 
La  Harpe.     The  moment  of  peril  is  that  of  courage. 

The  whole  class  is  embraced  in  such  designations,  hence  the  need 
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of  the  article.  Here  belongs  the  use  of  the  definite  article  after 
aimer  (to  like,  of  eating  and  drinking):  Aimer  Ux  volaille,  la  salade, 
le  vin,  la  biere,  la  lait,  etc. 

The  definite  article  with  classes  of  nouns. 
(1.)  The  article  with  concrete  substantives. 

381.  The  article  is  used  with  concrete  common  nouns 
both  to  mark  special  individuals  and  to  characterize  classes. 

It  even  sometimes  occurs  with  names  of  persons  in  ad- 
dress. 

Jy'ami  (::=mon  ami),  crois-moi,  rentre  chez  toi. — Hugo.  Friend, 
believe  me,  go  home.  Its  use  in  this  case  is  restricted  to  intimacy 
or  from  superior  to  inferior. 

The  article  is  used  in  a  distributive  sense  when  it  gives  a 

general  rule. 

Une  fois  Tan.  Once  a  year.  Deux  fois  la  semaine.  •  Twice  every 
week.    Lefleuvefile    .    .    .    trois  milles  tl  Theure.— Volney. 

(2.)  The  article  with  names  of  materials. 

382.  The  article  is  used  with  names  of  materials  taken 

as  a  whole. 

Le  vinaigre  est  utile  contre  la  peste. — Roeset.  Vinegar  is  useful 
against  pestilence.  Le  marbre  est  Tomement  du  foyer. — Delille. 
Marble  is  the  ornament  of  the  fireside.  La  poreelaine  est  la  pro- 
pri^t^  du  luxe. — Esmdnard. 

Names  of  materials  may  be  treated  simply  as  names  of 
classes  or  kinds,  and  may  then  have  attributes.  They  may 
be  considered  either  as  general  terms  or  as  individualized 
terms,  according  to  the  context. 

On  a  d^ri^  Vor  leger,—Acad.  Des  ore  de  couleurs,  dea  fern  aigres 
(brittle  irom),  les  plomha  d'un  b&timent.— Duvivier.  The  kads^  lead 
vork,  of  a  building. 

As  individualized  or  pluralized,  they  become  concrete.  Cf  iron 
and  irons,  lead  and  leads,  etc. 

(3.)  The  article  with  proper  names  of  persons. 

383.  The  article  is  used  with  proper  names  of  persons — 
(a.)  When  they  come  from  original  adjectives  or  substan- 
tives.    Many  names   of  persons  are  accompanied  by  the 
article  as  an  essential.     The  article  has  grown  together 
and  become  one  with  them.  ^'^'^'^^^  by  Google 
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Xeroux,  L«brun,  Le  Beau,  Le  Vaillant,  Le  Sage^  Z«amartine,  Lol 
Fontaine,  La  Harpe,  Xatouche,  La  Bruy^re,  eto.  Many  of  these 
are  adjectives,  nouns,  or  even  participles.  The  article  remains  un- 
inHected  when  written  separately.  The  genitive  and  dative  cabea 
are  formed  hy  dc  ot  d.  pretixed,  without  conti-action :  (Euvres  dt  Le 
Sage. 

The  name  of  Christ  is  le  Christ  {the  Anointed  One),  when  used 
alone  or  in  dates:  250  avant  le  Christ.  Otherwise  simply  Jetnt^ 
Christ. 

Lesage,  Lafontaine,  etc.,  are  also  used. 

(b.)  The  article  is  used  in  the  plural  when  a  number  of 
per.«ons  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned.  The  name  itself 
is  unpluralized  unless  the  "proper"  quality  of  the  name  is 
lost  and  the  name  degraded  into  a  common  name  or  name 
of  a  class. 

J'y  ei  connu  des  Malherbe,  des  DutoU^  des  Ritif. — Le  Vaillant. 
I  have  known  there  Mcdhcrbes,  Dutoiis,  Reiifa.  Buvons  au  plus 
grand  d^  Henris. — B<?ranger.  Let's  drink  to  the  greatest  of  the 
Henrys.     La  noble  fille  des  Stimrts. — B^rangcr. 

As  the  last  examples  show,  usage  is  conflicting  even  in  the  best 
writers,  and  there  seems  little  use,  as  some  grammars  attempt,  to 
except  such  proper  names  as  Sttuirt,  etc.,  from  the  rule. 

(c.)  When  proper  names  metaphorically  or  figuratively 

represent  a  whole  class,  the  article  is  required. 

II  fait  rAjpi^s. — Acad.  lie  plavs  tJie  Agnes.  Si  tons  les  hommes 
4taient  des  Socrates, — Rousseau.     If  all  men  were  like  Socrates. 

The  article  is  required  with  proper  names  representing 

celebrated  works  of  art  and  imagination. 

La  Venus  de  M^icis,  VApoUon  du  Belv^&re,  le  TRhnaquey  etc 
The  Venim  de  Medici,  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  etc.  Le  I^ouis  XI  do  Com- 
mines,  le  Kichard  III  de  Shakspeare,  la  Polyxfine  d'Euripid,  etc. 

When  proper  names  are  used  to  express  in  their  essence 

and  inner  signification  certain  attributable  qualities  good 

or  bad,  descriptive  or  representative,  the  article  is  required. 

The  noun  is  generally  in  the  singular. 

Les  La  Fontaine,  les  Boileau,  les  MoliSre,  vivaient  entre  eux. — 
St.  I'ierre.  The  I^a  Fontaines,  BoUeaus,  Moli^res,  lived  to  themselves. 
Les  Bertin,  les  Sacy,  les  (iinirdin,  les  Chambolle  .  .  .  se  dispn- 
tnient  Tempiro  des'esprits.— I^martine.  The  Bcrtins,  Sacys,  Girar- 
diiis,  ChamlK)lles,  disputed  with  one  another  for  the  sovereignty  of 
mind.     Le  descendant  c^  Selim  et  des  Soliman. — S^ur. 
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In  the  individual  is  contained  the  representative  of  a  class ;  hence 
the  article. 

(d.)  All  proper  names  require  the  article  when  limited 
by  an  adjective. 

he  jeune  Edmond. — Mme.  de  Genlis.  La.  pauvre  Babonnette  I — 
Racine.  La  super  be  G^nes. — S^gur.  Haughty  Genoa.  Le  rigou- 
reux  Janvier. — Fontanes.  La  Grande  Bretagne,  Ltsi  Pays  Bas,  etc. 
Great  Britain,  tkt  Netherlands. 

The  names  compounded  with  SairU  are  excepted  :  »S!n^^^Bernard. 
When  names,  however,  represent  localities,  rivers,  mountains,  etc, 
the  article  is  required:  Lt  St.  Bernard  (mont),  U  Saint  Laurent 
(river),  etc. 

If  tiie  adjective  attribute  follow,  the  article  is  omitted :  Murat 
cwatwwin^. — Alignet  Paris yictefeetajfomc. — Mignet.  But:  wL' antique 
Borne,  ^  grand  Paris. 

(e.)  The  article  is  required  with  proper  names  vu  a  parti- 
tive sense. 

II  y  avait  en  lui  plus  dv,  Fox  et  du  Pitt  ^ue  d\i  Mirabeau. — La- 
martine.    There  was  more  jFkt-  and  Flti  in  him  than  Mirabeau, 

(f.)  The  article  is  often  used  with  the  names  of  celebrated 
or  notorious  persons  and  notabilities,  poets,  painters,  sculpn 
tors,  actors,  and  actresses.  It  is  also  used  of  persons  in  the 
lower  ranks  of  society  or  in  intimate  intercourse. 

Le  Dante,  U  Tasse,  le  Camoens,  le  Corr^ge,  le  Poussin,  la  Duches- 
nois,  la  Taglioni,  la  Ristori,  la  Grlsi,  la  Malibran,  la  Rachel,  etc. : 
J*ai  ^t6  voir  les  Oelosi^  tu  sais;  ces  com^iens.  I  have  been  to  see 
the  Gdmiy  thou  knowest,  the  comedians.  Je  me  suis  fianc^  k  la 
Juana.  I  engaged  myself  to,  to  the,  Juana.  A  moi  la  Vitioi-ia, — 
Dumas.  Vittoria,  tfie  Vittoria  for  me!  Sans  attendre  la  BarbeUe. — 
Balzac.  La  mere  Barbeau  or  La  Barbcau,  etc — Sand.  So  Poemes 
du  Tasse,  etc.     Imitation  of  Italian  usage. 

The  article  is  often  used  with  names  of  individuals  just  mentioned, 
to  recall  them,  to  recall  authors  by  the  names  of  their  productions, 
etc.  The  article  with  names  of  actresses  and  singers  is  colloquial, 
and  is  better  substituted  by  madrmoi.icUe,  madamc. 

Littr^  insists  that  Le  Dante  is  incorrect.  Many  modem  writers 
print  Tasse,  Dante,  Ariosto,  without  the  article. 

(g.)  Names  of  nations  require  the  article  when  taken  in 
their  entirety  or  when  specified  individually. 

La  France  I  la  France  de  nos  souvenirs,  etc. 

The  article  is  required  when  they  are  subject  or  object 
of  verbs. 
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X'Angleterre  est  fertile;  avez-vous  visits  la  France?  The  article 
is  required  after  all  prepositions  except  en  and  de:  L'imprimerie 
est  due  d  TAllema^e.  La  paix  avec  la  Kussie.  Entre  le  Danemark 
et  la  Su^e.    Partir  pour  la  Hollande,  la  Belgique. 

(4.)  The  article  with  proper  names  of  things. 

384.  Proper  name?  of  things  have  the  article  more  fre- 
quently than  proper  names  of  persons ;  they  partly  recall 
the  substantive  use  of  adjectives.  Cf.  -L'Espagne  (=terra 
Hispania. — Liv.). 

La  Baltique,  t.  e.  mer ;  le  MaDtouan,  t.  e.  pavs ;  when  the  snbstan- 
tive  is  omitted. 

Or,  though  originally  common  nouns,  they  are  now  used 

as  proper  nouns. 

Le  H&vre  (the  haven),  To  Haje  (hedge),  U  Caire  (the  victorious). 

(5.)  The  article  with  names  of  countries,  provinces, 
mountains,  etc. 

385.  The  names  of  localities,  lands,  provinces,  mountains, 
seas,  and  rivers  generally  take  the  article. 

La  France,  fAllema^e,  la  Belgique,  le  Danemark,  la  S^n^ambie; 
la  Lorraine,  la  Bourgogne,  le  I^anguedoc,  TArtois,  le  Milanaia,  le 
Casentin,  le  Mantouan,  TAmi^nois* /ei  Pyr^n^es,  les  A\pe^  le  V&uve, 
rp^na,  le  Rhodope,  T  Helicon,  le  ramasse,  le  Jura;  TAtlantique,  la 
Baltique,  la  M^diterrande,  TArchipel,  le  Cat^t,  le  Sund ;  TEbre, 
le  RhCne,  le  Tage,  le  Danube,  la  Seine,  la  Meuse,  la  Vistule. 

In  the  expression  I'eau  de  Seine  (Seine  water),  the  article  is 
omitted ;  not  in  I'eau  du  RhdnCy  etc  Cf.  L'eau  de  la  Seine  est  assez 
jaune. 

Masculine  names  of  rivers  after  de  require  the  article ;  feminine 
do  not:  Le  fleuve  du  Rhin,  la  riviere  de  Mame.  De  is  unusual, 
however. 

Many  names  of  the  larger  islands  require  the  article. 

L*  Irlande,  la  Sardai^ne,  la  Sicile,  la  Corse,  f  Eub^,  la  Guadeloupe, 
la  Martinique,  la  Dominique,  la.  Barbae! e,  la  D6*irade,  la  Trinity  /«• 
Antilles,  les  Orcades,  lee  Hebrides,  les  Shetland,  ks  Aporea,  etc 

Some  omit  the  article ;  the  substantive  He  is  often  pre- 
fixed. 

L'We  Bonrbon,  file  St.  Thomas,  Tile  Maurice,  Tile  Lucon,  les  ties 
Moluques,  ^  lies  Philippines,  lex  lies  Masoarcignes,  les  iles  Lipari, 
etc.,  side  by  side  with  /'iJe  de  (ior^,  Tile  de  Macao,  Tile  de  Sardaipne^ 
etc.  "With  seas  la  mer^  with  provinces  le  paySy  is  commonly  under* 
stood.  ^         ' 
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The  names  of  deserts  require  the  article :  Le  Sahara, 
bmaller  islands  like  Malte,  Khodes,  Elbe,  omit  the  article. 

Names  of  towns  aud  localities  have  the  article  when 

they  are  descriptive  or  original  common  nouns,  or  when 

qualified  by  an  adjective. 

X'Orient,  fEcluse,  la  Rochelle  (=:rroche),  la  Fert4,  la  Haye,  la 
Corogne,  la  Mecque,  la  Vera  Cruz,  le  Mans,  etc. 

When  the  province  and  its  capital  have  the  same  name, 
the  article  is  rare. 

Le  Hanovre,  le  Luxembourg,  le  Salzbourg,  le  Brandebourg,  le 
Brunswik,  le  Lauenbourg. 
But  Naples  for  both  province  and  city ;  Bad3,  Nassau,  Oldenbourg. 

Names  of  mountains  and  mountain  ranges  are  often  pre- 
ceded by  a  descriptive  mont  or  moniaigne. 

Les  monts  Himalaya,  les  monts  Ourals,  les  monts  Eocheux,  les 
monts  Cantabres,  les  monts  Pyr^n^es,  le  mont  Cenis,  le  mont  Etna, 
le  mont  Liban,  le  mont  Sinai';  also,  la  Montague  de  Sinai,  etc. 
Moniagne  requires  de  alter  it,  mont  does  not. 

The  poets,  by  poetic  license,  use  names  of  mountains 

without  the  article  or  descriptive  appellation. 

Pour  renattre  an  sommet  cf  (Eta. — I^brun.  To  be  born  again  on 
the  summit  of  (Eta.     Olympey  qu'assi^ge  un  orage. — Lebrun. 

Names  of  rivers  omit  the  article  in  compounds. 

Ch&lons-sur-Mame,  Bar-sur-Aube,  Bar-sur-Seine,  Pont-sur-Seine. 
Cf.  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Stratford-on-Avon,  etc 

The  article  in  such  cases  is  rarely  retained:  Danc^-sur-rErre, 
Francfort-sur-TOder,  Francfort-sur-^c-Main,  etc. 

When  names  of  rivers  are  used  as  mere  qualitative  modifiers,  the 
article  may  be  omitted:  Le  nom  d'arm^  de  Sambre-et-Meu9e. — 
Mignet. 

Of.  L*arm^  de  la  Moselle. — Mignet.  Vin  du  Rhin. — Mignet. 
The  descriptive  appellations  fleut^,  rimh-e,  are  often  prefixed:  Le 
fleuve  Indus,  le  fleuve  Hudson,  la  riviere  G^n^^. — Volney. 

The  gender  is  then  determined  by  the  noun  prefixed. 

The  article  must  always  be  used  with  rivers,  except  in  abbrevia- 
tions like  the  above :  Ch&lons  est  situ^  sur  la  Mame,  Ch&lon  est  situ^ 
sur  la  Sa^ne,  etc. 

Feminine  names  of  rivers  generally  have  de. 

La  riviere  de  Loire. 

386.  The  omission  of  the  article  with  names  of  continents 
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and  countries  is  in  harmony  with  the  earlier  usage  of  the 
language.  Modern  French  omits  the  article  when  the  coun- 
try or  continent  is  required  in  one  of  its  special  uses.  The 
moment  the  conception  becomes  general,  embracing  the 
geographical  division  in  its  entirety,  the  definite  article  is 
required. 

A  distinction  is,  however,  made  between  well-known  and 
less  well-known,  European  and  non-European,  countries. 
The  definite  article  is  generally  required  under  all  circum- 
stances with  the  less  known.  Masculine  or  plural  names 
of  countries  require  the  article  as  a  rule.  There  are  ex- 
ceptions. 

387.  (1.)  Motion  toward  or  residence  in  a  country  is 
expressed  by  fcn  (in)  without  the  article,  as  generally  the 
case  with  this  preposition. 

fitre  en  France:  voyaj^er  en  Italie;  passer  en  Espagne. — Acad. 
Vous  I'envovez  en  Europe. — St.  Pierre. 

Note. — A  with  the  article  is  required  before  masculines^  and 
plurals :  Aller  aiix  Indes,  au  Brdsil,  au  Japoo,  au  P^rou,  auz  £tats- 
Unis, 

388.  (2.)  The  article  is  omitted  after  venir,  revenir,  partir, 
sortir,  chasser,  etc.,  when  motion  from  a  land  is  expressed. 

Un  navire  venant  d^ Europe.  A  vesRcl  coming  from  Europe,  Cela 
vient  (TOrUntj  or  de  I'Orient. — Acad.  II  vient  d^ Italie. — Acad. 
Qiiand  Napol^n  revint  cT Egrfptc—S^gar,  Sortir  de  France. — 
Mi^et. 

Note, — With  masculines,  plurals,  compound  names  of  countries, 
and  names  of  continents,  the  article  is  required :  Venir  du  Japon,  du 
Mexique,  de  I'Am^rique,  dea  Indes,  de  la  Grande-Bretagne,  etc 

389.  (3.)  The  article  is  omitted  with  names  of  countries 
when  the  names  of  countries  stand  in  the  genitive  in  appo- 
sition with  a  common  noun  {royaume,  archiduchA,  empire, 
grand-ducMy  etc.). 

L'empire  d! Orient;  1' empire  d^ Occident,  de  Russie;  le  royaume 
d' Espagne;  le  grandHcluch^  (/e  Toscane  ;  V tirchiduvh^  d'Antrieke, 

Note. — Masculine  remote  places  and  plurals  require  the  article: 
Le  rovaume  des  deux  Sidles;  la  prd-;idence  du  Bengale;  Fempire 
insulaire  du  Japou ;  le  canton  du  Yaluis.;  produits  du  Chili ;  roi  dea 
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One  may  say  equally  Uempire  des  PerseSj  dea  RomainXy  or  perean, 
romain;  Tempire  fran^aiSy  or  des  Fran9ai8,  de  France,  etc.;  lei^uo- 
lique  franfaiaCy  le  royauine  lombard-^nttienj  etc. 

390.  (4.)  The  article  is  omitted  when  the  genitive  of  the 
name  of  the  country  is  a  mere  modifier,  and  has  the  force 
of  an  adjective. 

This  is  the  case  where  the  genitive  is  associated  with  names  of 
princes,  dignitaries,  or  officers:  L*empereur  d^Autrichty  le  roi  de 
France,y  le  Schah  de  Perse,  le  ministre  d^ AngleterrCy  I'ambassadeur 
(TAutrichey  la  noblesse  de  Rumey  grand  ^cuyer  de  France  (grand 
equerry  of  France)y  un  pair  de  FrancCy  etc. 

The  article  is  omitted  with  eour  (court),  trdne  (throne),  couronne 
(crown),  etc.:  La  couronne  d'Espagne,  etc. 

But  L'empereur  de  la  ChinCy  du  Japouy  du  Brhily  du  Pb'ovLy  du 
Mexiquey  etc.    Certain  phrases  have  become  fixed. 

The  adjective  is  often  used  to  represent  the  substantive:  Vem- 
perevtr  russey  fran^aisy  I'ambassadeur  turCy  etc.  The  adjective  of 
nationality  is  then  written  with  a  small  letter. 

Note. — The  adjective  is  not  ver>'  often  used  with  titles  or  with 
products,  except  in  certain  definite  cases,  the  form  with  de  being  pre- 
ferred. 

.     391.  (5.)  The  article  is  omitted  with  the  natural  and 
artistic  or  artificial  products  of  countries. 

Tlistoire  naturelle  des  oiseaux  d^Afrique.  Natural  history  of  the 
birds  of  ^/nVa.  La  caille  <f  jEuropc.  The -^uropmn  quail.  L^asperge 
d' Europe,  Le  vin  d'Espagney  le  fer  de  SuMty  les  laines  d^Espagne, — 
Le  Vaillant.    Une  solan^  d*Am^rique. — Cuvier. 

The  idea  of  source  or  origin  is  perceptible  in  many  of  these  cases 
(wine,  eiCy  froTn  Spain,  etc.). 

The  coins,  measures,  etc.,  of  countries  are  similarly  followed: 
Uieu  de  Frariee.  The  crown  of  France.  Le  schelling  de  Danemark. 
The  shilling  of  Denmurk.  La  lieue  de  France.  The  French  league. 
Lieue  d*Allemagne  \Acad.),  etc. 

But  when  reference  is  made  to  distant  lands  the  article  is  required : 
La  porcelaine  de  la  Chine,  du  Japon. — Acad.  En  toile  bleue  du 
Bengale. — St.  Pierre.  Of  blue  Bengal  cloth,  fetoffes  de  sole  de  la 
Chine.— St.  Pierre. 

392.  (6.)  Countries  and  their  frontiers  and  limits,  coasts, 

towns,  and  their  inhabitants,  omit  the  article  when  reference 

is  made  to  the  continent  to  which  they  belong. 

La  Turquie  d^Asie,  Europe  (Turkey  in  Asiay  Europe),  la  Russie 
d'Asie,  la  Russie  d^Europe.  Dans  quelques  ^tats  d^Amerique. — 
Chateaubriand.  I^a  c6tc  de  FrancCy  les  c6tes  de  FrancCy  la  c6te  de 
BarhariCy  les  cAtes  d'  A  ngleterrCy  ete.  La  frontidre  d'Espagne. — Mignet. 
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Les  villea  d*.4«*c,  villes  de  France.— Duvivier.    Les  mahom^tans 
d'Europej  les  barbares  d^Asie. — S^gur. 

In  niaDy  cases  a  double  view  is  allowable.  There  is  hardly  a  per- 
ceptible difference  between  villes  de  France  and  villes  de  la  France ; 
o6tes  d'Afrique  and  cCtes  de  TAfrique. 

The  definite  article  is  frequently  found  in  this  connection, 
especially  when  the  relation  of  totality,  not  the  appositional 
relation,  is  emphasized. 

Les  limites  de  la  France  (general),  les  villes  de  la  France,  les  peu- 
ples  de  la  France,  etc  Here  a  general  geographical  division  is  held 
in  view. 

The  article  is  necessary  with  an  attributive  adjective :  La  Tur- 
quie  europSenjie. — S^gur.  Le  trac^  des  fronti^res  pru8sienne8.~-''S4gar, 
The  outline  of  the  Prussian  frontiers.  La  fronti^re  rwfse. — S^nr. 
Les  nations  europeennes, — Acad.  La  Hesse  HectoraUj  la  Hesse  diiaxle, 
etc. 

393.  The  article  is  also  omitted  with  titles,  wars,  revolu- 
tions, maps,  etc. 

Histoire  de  Francey  de  RtissiCj  de  Bourao^, — Gram.  Nat.  La  revo- 
lution d! Angleterre. — Mignet.  L*exp^ition  d^EgypUy  la  guerre  de 
Bussicy  de  Pologney  d^Aviricht. — Duvivier.  La  guerre  de  la  succes- 
sion d^Espagne, — Acad.  La  carte  d^ Europe, — Gram.  Nat.  The  map 
of  Euroi)e. 

Note. — Masculines  prefer  the  article :  Histoire  du  Languedoc,  du 
Koussillon,  du  Poitou,  etc.  L'exp^ition  du  Portugal. — S^ur. 
So  C'arte  de  T  Europe. — Gram.  Nat, 

The  adjective  may  be  equally  used :  La  revolution  fran^ise^  etc. 

(7.)  The  article  with  points  of  the  compass. 

394.  Names  of  points  of  the  compass  require  the  article. 
Where  the  point  is  attributively  used,  the  article  is  some- 
times omitted. 

Le  vent  d'cs^,  le  vent  d'o«^«f,  le  vent  de  md.  Quite  as  usual  are 
Le  vent  du  nord^  (le  Vesty  etc.  These  expressions  may  be  freely  used  as 
adjectives:  Le  p6le  nord^  le  p61e  md^  d^gr^  de  latitude  sud,  le  vent 
est  nordy  etc.  After  vejit  and  frrwe,  followed  by  ete,  the  article  is  com- 
monly omitted,  except  in  vent  du  nord  and  vent  du  sud. 

(8.)  Articles  with  dates,  days,  months. 
'  395.  Names  of  the  mouths  and  days  of  the  week  generally 
omit  the  article. 

But  the  article  is  used  in  the  expression  for  the  middle 
of  a  month. 
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La  mi-juillet,  k  la  mi-jnin  (mid  July,  etc.).  In  a  transferred  sense  : 
i'aoftt  (harvest  time),  le  mai  (Whitsun  tree,  May-pole). 

Names  of  days  have  the  article  when  used  in  a  general 

or  comprehensive  sense. 

Le  samedi  est  chez  left  jnife  le  jour  da  sabbat.  Saturday  in  among 
the  Jews  the  Sabbath  day.  II  faut  sanctifier  le  dimanche. — Acad. 
We  must  consecrate  Sunday.  Tel  qui  rit  le  vendredi,  pleure  le 
dimanche. — Acad.     He  that  laughs  a  Friday,  cries  a  Sunday. 

Hence,  also,  in  a  distributive  sense  {every ),  or  of  habitual 

time. 

Le  mardi  nous  travaillons,  le  mercredi  nous  nous  promenons.  We 
work  Tuesdays,  every  Tuesday,  we  walk  Wednesdays. 

Both  months  and  days  are  written  with  small  letters. 
The  preposition  on  (on  Tuesday,  etc.)  is  not  expressed. 

The  article  is  required  when  there  is  an  attribute:  Le  mercredi 
sainly  le  mercredi  des  Cendres. — Acad.  Holy  Wednesday,  Ash  Wed- 
nesday. 

In  abbreviated  phrases  and  easy  conversation,  the  article  is  some- 
times passed  over :  Jeudi  pass^,  etc.   •  Laai  Thursday. 

The  article  is  used  in  other  connections,  such  as  Le  mardi  2  aoAt 
1815. — Jouy.  Le  vendredi  je  partis  de  bonne  heure  de  Bruxelles. — 
Jouy.     On  Friday  I  left  Brussels  early. 

Also  in  certain  idiomatic  ecclesiastical  phrases:  Faire  le  lundi. 
To  keep  Blue  Monday  [^holiday]. 

Feast  days  coupled  with  saints'  names  have  the  feminine  article. 
i%  (feminine)  is  understood :  La  St.  Michel,  la  St.  Martin,  vSt.  Jean, 
etc.  Noel  (Christmas)  and  Pdques  (Easter),  among  the  Christ  a  i 
feasts,  usually  omit  tlie  article.  The  expression  k  la  Noel  is  met 
with  and  in  the  proverb  Quand  Noel  est  vert,  Ics  Pdques  seront 
blanches. — Acad. 

396.  The  names  of  vessels  generally  have  tho  article. 

Allez  reconnattre  la  c6te  avec  la  felouque  la  Caroline. — Dumas. 
Go  and  reconnoitre  the  coast  with  the  felucca  OiroUne.  Le  Mercure 
8*approche  . — Le  Vaillant.  .  The  Mercury  is  approaching.  Le  Saint- 
Germain  parut  .  .  .  avec  son  pont  charg^  de  m(mde. — St.  Pierre. 
The  St,  Germain  appeared  with  her  deck  full  of  people. 

In  apposition,  the  article  may  be  omitted :  Le  navire  Oalharina. — 
Le  Vaillant.     Argo,  la  nef  h.  voix  humain. — Lebrun. 

The  article  with  abstracts. 

397.  Abstract  substantives  (love,  life,  virtue,  etc.)  require 
the  article  like  substantives  embracing  the  whole  class.  The 
abstract  idea  is  tlien  considered  a  definite  individualized 
object.     The  omission  of  the  article  is  unusual.  ^ 
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Toujoure  Phvmanit^  plaint  ceux  qu'il  faut  d^truire. — Bii  Belloy. 
Humanity  always  pities  those  that  must  be  destroyed.  Vhonneurj  la 
probitSy  le  sena  et  la  raison  demandent  qu'on  s'applique. — Voltaire. 
Honor y  honesty ^  sense^  and  reason  demand  that  we  apply  ourselves. 

So,  On  eprouva  tout-^-coup  les  horreurs  de  la  famine. — De  Geulis. 
They  felt  suddenly  the  horrirs  of  famine.  Dc%  sottisea  d*un  piire  un 
fils  n'est  pas  garant. — Piron. 

The  article  with  adjectives,  Yiumerals,  pronouns,  infini- 
tives. 

398.  Any  part  of  speech  may  receive  the  character  of  a 
concrete  or  an  abstract  substantive  by  means  of  the  article. 

(1.)  The  adjective  and  participle  represent  both  persons 
and  things. 

Les  absents  ont  tort. — Acad.  The  absent  are  wrong.  Vinconnue 
lui  disait. — Bouilly.  The  unhnoum  said  to  him.  Le  littoraly  lo 
Casentin,  le  AfilanaiSj  etc.  (i.  c.  pays). 

The  adjective  may  be  used  as  an  abstract  noun  with  the  article  : 
Cest  le  propre  du  g^ie  de  rendre  digue  des  beaux-arts  la  natnre 
commune. — Chamfort.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  genius  to  render  our 
common  nature  worthy  of  the  fine  aits.  L' assemble  craignit  de 
prendre  sur  ellc  Vodienx  d'une  telle  condamnation. — Thierrv.  The 
assembly  feared  to  take  on  it  Uie  odium  of  such  a  condemnation. 

The  superlative  of  the  adjective  is  sometimes  substantively  used : 
Souvent  qui  choisit,  prend  le  pire.  He  who  chooses  often  takes 
the  vorst.  Ije  meiileur  est  de  se  taire.  The  best  is  to  be  silent.  Cest 
le  mieux  que  vous  puissicz  faire.  Le  pis  qui  puisse  arriver. — Acad. 
I)<?p^'hon8-nouB,  c'est  le  plus  sage. — Scribe. 

The  article  is  omitted  before  sui)erlative«  partitively  used,  and 
the  visible  distinction  between  comparative  and  superlative  van- 
ishes: Qu'y  a-t-il  de  plus  beau  (plus  beau).'  What  is  there  fin^f 
Ce  qu'il  y  sl  de  plus  rare, — Acad.     What  there  is  rarest. 

(2.)  The  numeral  as  a  figure  may  have  the  article. 

Le  cinq  de  trefle. — Acad.     The  five  of  clubs.    Le  huit,  etc. 

As  a  quantitative, 

Le  sextuple  de  deux  est  douze. — Acad. 

As  a  personal  substantive. 

La  commission  des  Xcufs. — Tliiers.  The  commission  of  the  Nine, 
Le  premier  qui  fut  roi,  fut  un  soldat  heurcnx. — Voltaire. 

(3.)  The  conjunctive  and  disjunctive  pronouns  substan- 
tively used  may  have  the  article. 

Pour  moi  et  pour  Ms  miens.  For  me  and  mine.  II  se  m<?fie  tou- 
joure dc8  auirca. — Acad,    lie  always  mistrusts  others.    Le  mien  et  le 
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tien  engendrent  beaucoup  de  giierres. — Acad.  Meum  and  tuum  en- 
gender many  a  strife.  Le  tout  est  plus  grand  qu'une  de  sea  parties. 
— Acad.  Sans  U  moi,  le  moi  ne  conuait  rien. — Cousiii.  W'itiiout 
the  me,  the  ine  knows  nothing. 

(4.)  The  infiuitive  is  sometimes  used  with  fhe  article. 

Le  voler  des  oiseaux  fnigivores. — St.  Pierre.  The  flying  of  fruit- 
eating  birds.  Au  doux  tombef  du  jour. — Lamartine.  At  the  sweet 
fall  of  day.  Le  long  dormir. — La  Fontaine.  Cf.  le  boire,  le  manger, 
les  vivres,  les  6tres,  etc. 

(5.)  Particles  or  clauses  or  sentences  may  have  the  article. 

D  a  toujours  den  si,  des  mats. — Acad.  He  always  has  ifs  and  bu(8. 
'Eucorc  des  nonf — Voltaire.  Still  tjo^'h.'  Ces  phrases  .  .  .  comme 
les  je  vous  en  prie,  les  petite  maman,  en  grdce. — Mme.  Canipan. 
Those  phrases  .  .  .  such  as  "the  prj-thees,"  "the  little  mammas," 
etc.  The  definite  article  is  also  used  with  Jowcr  {to  play)  with  instru- 
ments and  games :  Jouer  du  piano,  auz  cartes,  etc.  So  after  seniir  (to 
Bmell  of) :  Sentir  le  tabac. 

(6.)  The  definite  article  is  used  in  a  number  of  Gallicisms 
such  as  avoir  le  temps,  trouver  le  tcnips,  vers  les  trois 
heures,  vers  le  soir,  partir  le  premier,  arriver  le  dernier,  la 
semaine  derni^re,  le  mois  pass^,  Thiver  prochaiu,  apprendre 
le  fran^ais,  demander  Tauradne,  garder  le  silence,  faire  la 
paix,  la  guerre,  ^tre  le  bien  venu  (be  welcome),  souhaiter  le 
bonjour,  le  bonsoir,  la  bonne  ann^,  faire  la  r^vdrence,  c^der 
la  place,  jouer  la  com^die,  prendre  Tair,  les  eaux,  le  deuil, 
n'avoir  pas  le  sou,  etc. 

The  partitive  article  (du,  de  la,  de  T,  des), 

399.  Peculiar  is  the  use  uf  the  article  in  an  indefinite 
sense  to  represent  part  of  a  conceived  whole.  It  is  then  in 
the  genitive,  and  forms  a  phrase  that  may  be  used  as  an 
accusative  or  as  a  dative  with  d  before  it.  Concrete  sub- 
stantives, names  of  materials,  common  nouns,  or  abstract 
substantives,  may  be  thus  use<l  when  there  is  no  attribute 
preceding  them.  If  there  is  an  attribute,  de  alone  is  used. 
Some  is  the  usual  translation,  not  always  required  in  Eng- 
lish. 

In  the  singular,  the  substantive  is  construed  as  the  ma- 
terial or  the  wh©le  of  which  au  indefinite  part/is  tokeia. 
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Manger  du  pam,  vendre  du  vin,  en  groe  et  en  ddtail. — Acad.  To 
eat  breaidy  to  sell  wine  wholesale  and  retail. 

Names  of  special  things  may  of  course  be  used  parti- 

tively  ia  a  transferred  sense. 

Du  boeuf  (beef),  du  veau  (veal),  d\\  mouton,  etc.  (mutton,  etc.), 
where  the  flesh  instead  of  the  animal  is  meant ;  a  generalized  rela- 
tion based  on  a  special  foundation. 

Somewhat  different  are  such  phrases  a^  prendre,  packer 

du  poisson,  where  the  whole  species  as  a  mass  is  considered. 

Abstract  or  indivisible  things  and  ideas  may  be  treated 

partitively  as  names  of  material. 

Vous  ferez  du  bien  5,  vous-m6me. — F^nelon.  You  will  do  good  to 
yourself.  Elle  a  rfc  Vespril  comme  un  ange. — Acad.  She  has  wU 
like  a  seraph. 

Hence  adjectives  substantively  used  may  be  employed 
partitively. 

Cest  un  ptire  qui  a  du  bon  et  du  mauvaU. — Acad,  lie  is  a  father 
that  has  good  an(I  bad  qualities. 

With  plural  nouns  an  indefinite  number  is  taken  from  a 
totality  of  individuals.  Abstract  individualized  ideas  may 
be  similarly  treated. 

De  vos  corps  d^chir^  vous  m'offrez  des  JUtmbeaux, — Jouy.  Yon 
present  me  torches  made  of  your  mangled  bodies.  L' amour  n'a  que 
des  fers  honteui. — Favart.  Love  has  naught  but  JeUers  of  shame. 
Sous  des  bras  intr^pides. — Hugo.  Sur  des  plaines  devorantes. — 
Hugo.  Cet  homme  a  des  projcis  sinistres. — Acad.  This  man  has 
sinister  intentions. 

(1.)  The  article  is  omitted  when  attributive  modifiers 
(adjectives,  etc.)  precede  the  noun. 

II  m*a.donn^  de  bon  napier. — Acad.  He  has  given*  me  good 
paper.  De  grands  exemples  h.  imiter  plutdt  gue  de  vains  systhnes  k 
suivre. — Rousseau.  Great  examples  to  be  imitated  rather  than  vain 
systems  to  be  followed. 

When  the  attributive  and  substantive  form  one  close 
compound  idea,  the  article  is  retained. 

Du  bon  argent,  du  gros  parcheminy  du  petit  rin,  du  gros  w'fi,  du  peiU 
poisson,  dc  la  belle  mnsique,  de  la  vraie  poisic,  du  veritable  homieury 
etc.     The  unity  is  emphasized  by  the  hyphen  j  so,  du  petU4aity  des 
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petits-maitreSt  des  petUes-mavions,  des  blancs-bccs,  des  beaux-esprils,  dea 
rougea-gorges^  des  plains-chaniSj  etc. 

Note. — The  hyphen  serves  in  many  cases  to  point  out  a  real 
diflerence.     Cf.  de  petits  maitres  and  des  petits-maitres  (dandies), 
etc    C'est  du  bon  vin,  prendre  du  grand  papier,  mean   to  take    i 
(some)  of  the  large  paper,  etc. "  ' 

(2.)  The  article  is  omitted  when  expressions  of  quantity, 
negative  complementary  words,  or  a  negative  alone,  pre- 
cedes the  substantive. 

Une  livre  de  ptomb^  de  ferj  de  viand e.  A  pound  of  leaxly  iron^  meaU 
Une  foule  de  peupU,  de  spectateurs^  etc.  A  crowd  of  people^  specta- 
tors, etc.  Celui  qui  soufire  le  moins  de  peines. — ^Eoiisseau,  He  who 
Bafiers  the  least  pain.  Diable  n*eut  one  tant  d!honneurs  en  ^a 
vie. — La  Fontaine.  Devil  never  had  so  mamy  honors  in  his  life. 
Quelque-chose  de  merveHleux,  Something  wonderful,  Combien  de 
jours  f — Acad.  II  n'est  point  de  ficrt^  que  le  sort  n'humilie. — Cr^- 
billon.  There  is  no  pride  that  fate  does  not  humble.  L'ambition 
n*a  ayb'e  de  limites.— Boursault..  II  n^y  a  d^ utile  t^ue  ce  qui  est  juste. 
— Mirabeau.     There  is  naught  ivseful  but  what  is  just. 

The  article  is  omitted  in  a  number  of  phrases  with  avoir  that 
describe  a  state  of  mind  or  body :  Avoir  peur^  avoir  hofnie,  avoir  soin^ 
avoir  cntTic,  avoir  raisonj  avoir  tortj  avoir  /am,  avoir  soif  (to  be 
afraid,  ashamed,  right,  wrong,  hungry,  etc.).  But:  Avoir  dea 
craintes,  du  courage,  de  la  joie,  de  la  piet^,  du  credit,  du  pouvoir,  des 
raisons,  des  torts,  de  Tappt^tit  (or  bon  app^tit). 

The  article  is  also  omitted  with  nouns  in  close  combination  with 
the  verbs  faire,  rendre,  mettre^  prendre^  entendre^  tcnirj  Irouver,  donner^ 
demandeTy  ajouter,  though  the  noun  is  not  partitively  conceived : 
Faire  silence^  ajouter/ot,  rendre  eomplc^  etc. 

Note. — The  article  is  required  after  hien  (much) :  Bien  de  Vslt- 
gent,  des  hommes.  etc. — Acad.  Yet  as  a  phrajse:  Bien  d'aulres. 
Bien  is  regarded  fey  some  as  a  mere  adverb  belonging  to  the  verb 
of  the  sentence,  not  as  an  expression  of  quantity.  Plupart  (the 
majority)  has  a  similar  construction :  La  plupart  des  hommes,  etc. 

If  an  adjective  qualify  the  noun  following  bien,  de  alone  is  used : 
Bien  de  braves  gens. 

The  article  is  required  when  the  noun  depending  on  an 

expression  of  quantity  is  expanded  by  a  following  clause. 

Un  grand  nombre  des  personnes  que  fai  vues  hier,  etc.  A  large 
number  of  the  persons  tr/tom  /  saw  yesterday. 

The  article  is  used  after  negatives  when  the  latter  belong 

to  the  verb  simply,  without  extending  their  influence  in  a 

quantitative  sense  to  the  substantive. 

II  n'y  avait  pas  des  outils  il  revendre. — La  Fontaine.  There  were 
not  any  tooln  to  sell  again.  Je  ne  prendrai  pas  de  la  peine  pour  rien. 
—Montesquieu.     I  shall  not  Uke  pains  for  nothing.    ^  glc 
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If  the  negative  directly  influences  the  substantive  rather  than  the 
verb,  the  article  is  omitted :  Je  n'ai  point  (Targenlj  etc. 

400.  Union  of  the  definite  article  with  other  determina- 
tives. 

The  article  everywhere  has  essentially  the  same  function, 
which  need  not  further  be  enlarged  upon  here.  Yet  a 
brief  explanation  is  necessary  when  a  second  determinative 
is  added  for  further  definition  and  modification. 

401.  The  article  with  un, 

(1.)  The  article  is  used  with  the  determinative  un  (one) 
apart  from  such  stereotyped  expressions  as  Vun  Vatitre 
(each  other),  lun  et  V autre  (both),  etc.,  where  it  is  fixed. 
The  definite  article  is  added  to  un  before  a  following  par- 
titive genitive  to  emphasize  a  single  individual  or  recall  au 
individual  already  named  (un  alone  may  stand). 

L'Arabie,  Vune  des  plus  grandes  p^ninsules  du  moade  connu. — 
Raynal.  Arabia,  one  of  the  largest  peninsulas  in  the  known  world. 
Ducis,  Vun  des  quarante  de  1* Academic  frauyaise. — Domergue.  Ducis, 
one  of  the  Forty  of  the  French  Academy.  Le  bee  crois4  est  Vun  de8 
oiseaux,  etc. — Buflbn. 

Cf.  Vn  des  quarante  de  I'Acad^mie  franfaise. — Domergue.  One 
of  the  Forty  of  the  French  Academy.  JJn  des  inconv^nients  qui 
m'ont  le  phis  ^loigu^  de  nos  assemblies,  etc. — St.  Pierre.  Perpenna, 
«n  de  ses  ofliciers,  I'y  vint  joindre. — Voltaire.  Perpenna,  one  of  his 
officere,  came  and  joined  liim  there.  II  est  t/n  de  ceux  qiii  ont  le 
mieux  r^ussi. — Acad.     He  is  one  of  those  that  have  succeeded  best. 

Note. — L\  which  is  not  merely  a  euphonic  insertion,  but  the  defi- 
nite article  /c,  is  frequently  found  before  on  (indefinite  one)  after  a 
vowel,  especially  after  si,  oii,  y«e,  qui^  quoi,  et.  But  it  is  not  essential: 
On  finit  par  oil  Von  devait  commencer. — Dorat.  They  ended  \*here 
they  should  have  begun.  It  occurs  also  sometimes  at  the  head  of 
a  sentence  :  L'on  hait  avec  exc^s  lorsque  Con  hait  un  p^re.^Racine. 
One  hates  intensely  when  one  hates  a  father.  X'  is  generally  avoided 
when  another  /  sound  (/c,  la,  les,  etc.)  would  immediately  follow. 

Note. — The  article  occurs  also  with  tout  (all)  in  the  sense  Khole  or 
all;  hence  le  tout,  tout  k  monde,  etc. 

402.  Position  of  the  article. 

(1.)  The  definite  article  and  possessive  pronoun  stand 
between  the  expressions  monsieur,  madame,  monseigneur, 
and  a  title  or  a  name  of  relationship:  Monsieur  /ie  comte, 
madame  la  comtesse,  madame  la  baronne,  monsieur  voire 
p^re,  monseigneur  Tarchev^ue.  ^ 
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Note. — The  compoeition  of  moTuneur  from  the  possessive  mon-f- 
sieur  liaa  been  almost  fgrgotten ;  hence  the  expressions,  le  monsieur, 
VA  monsieur,  ces  messieurs,  ton  mohsieur,  rwn  messieurs.  Mon  must 
always  precede  an  adjective:  Mon  bon  monsieur.  liefore  madame 
the  article  or  possessive  must  be  associated  with  an  adjective; 
neither  can  be  used  before  monseigntur :  La  bonne  madame  Guizot. 
(But:  La  damey  cette  <iame,  une  demoiselky  co  seigneur,  notre  bon 
seigneur,  mon  petit  monsieur,  etc.).     Sieur,  ie  sieur,  are  legal. 

(2.)  The  definite  and  indefinite  articles  and  the  posses- 
sives  may  be  used  with  tout,  toute  (all);  with  the  plural 
tous,  touted,  the  definite  article  and  possess!  ves  only  may  be 
used.  The  articles,  etc.,  follow  tout,  etc. :  Tout  le  port, 
toute  Za^ville  (the  whole  port,  city),  toutes  les  villes  (all 
cities),  toute  une  ville  (a  whole  city),  toute  ma  maison, 
etc.,  tous  les  deux  (both),  tons  lea  dix  (all  ten),  etc. 

Note. — Tous  deux^  ioua  troisy  sometimes  tovs  quatre,  may  be  said. 
From  einq  on,  the  article  is  generally  used.  Tous  deuXy  etc.,  empha- 
size the  dose  association  of  persons  and  objects  more  than  torn  les 
deux,  etc.     Tout  Venice,  etc,  masculine  and  without  article. 

403.  Repetition  of  the  definite  article. 

When  several  substantives,  with  or  without  conjunctions, 
occur  together,  the  following  considerations  come  in  ; 

404.  (1.)  Substantives  connected  by  et  or  ou  (and  or  or). 

(a,)  Several  substantives  connected  by  et  or  ou,  or  with- 
out conjunction,  require  an  article  separately  when  they  are 
not  conceived  as  a  unit.  The  article  gi^es  individuality  to 
each.  A  series  of  substantives  diflering  in  gender  or  number 
caunot  be  conceived  as  a  unit,  unless  synonymous. 

Les  sorciers  et  les  sorciSres  ont  le  pouvoir  d'attirer  les  esprits. — La 
Harpe.  Sorcerers  and  sorceresses  have  the  power  of  drawing  down 
spiritjj.  Le  mereredi  et  le  samefli.  Les  malheurs  du  p^re  et  de  la 
m^re. — Chateaubriand.  The  father's  and  mother^s  misfortunes.  Les 
gains  ou  les  pertes  des  souverains. — Bousseau.  The  gains  or  losses 
of  sovereigns. 

(b.)  Ideas  that  are  synonymous,  even   if  different  in 

gender  and  number,  may  be  conceived  as  a  whole,  and  have 

the  article  once  for  all. 

La  voie  des  d^putfe  ou  reprSsentants  du .  peuple. — Rousseau.  The 
fashion  of  deputies  or  representatives  of  the  people.     Dans  la  ville  ou 
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bourg  de  Sodom. — Voltaire.  In  the  town  or  borough  of  Sodom.  Les 
lundi)  mardi,  jeudi  et  vendredi. — Cousin.  .11  en  ^tait  des  ministres 
et  graruU  officiers. — RouM^eau.  'Les  pbre.  et  ihihe  continuent  de  les 
nourrir. — Bufibn.  The  fathers  and  mothers  continue  to  feed  them. 
The  plural  article  is  generally  used  in  such  cases  as  the  last.  The 
use  of  the  singular  article  in  similar  cases  is  rare :  L«  20,  21,  et  22, 
continuation  de  calme  et  d'ennui. — St.  Pierre.  The  20th,  2l8t,  ana 
22d,etc. 

405.  Adjectives  connecteS  by  et  or  ou, 

(2.)  (a.)  Where  several  adjectives  connected  h j  et  or  ou 

qualify  the  same  substantive,  then  (1)  the  article  is  either 

repeated  with  each — 

Les  bons  et  les  mauvais  conseils. — Bossuet.  The  good  and  the  bad 
advice.  Scenes  de  la  PhMre  grecque^  de  la  latine,  de  lafrancaue  et  de 
r«7i^/at8«.— Montesquieu.  Scenes  from  the  Qreeky  the  LaUn,  the 
French^  and  the  English  Phddre.  -Un  peuple  dont  la  bonne  ou  la 
mauvaise  fortune  d^pendit  de  sa  pi^t^  (Biossuet) ;  when  the  adjectives 
are  contrasted. 

(2.)  Or  when  the  different  adjectives  combine  in  general 
meaning  to  form  a  Ringle  unit  and  thus  tend  to  modify  the 
substantive  as  a  whole,  the  article  is  used  once.  This  is  the 
case  especially  when  the  substantive  is  plural,  occasionally 
when  it  is  singular.  The  article  is  also  omitted  with  adjec- 
tives that  follow  the  noun  unless  they  are  superlatives. 

Je  lis  les  historiens  aneiens  et  modemes. — Montesquieu.  I  read  the 
ancicTtt  and  modem  historians,  Les  puissances  v^gHoLx  et  animale  se 
mettent  en  ^nilibre. — St.  Pierre.  The  vegetable  and  animal  forces 
are  in  equilibrium.  Les  bons  auteurn  du  dijc-septihne  et  dix-huitihne 
si^oles. — Voltaire.  L'age  de  la  premih-e  et  seconde  enfanee, — Buffon. 
The  time  of  jin^t  and  second  childhood.  La  source  fausse  ou  vraie. — 
Piron. 

(b.)  The  article  is  not  repeated  if  the  adjectiyfBS  con- 
nected by  et  describe  different  qualities  of  one  and  the 
same  object. 

Si  nous  voyageons,  les  belles  et  fertHes  plaines  nous  ennuient. — 
S^ur.     If  we  travel,  the  fine  fertile  plains  annoy  us. 

Superlatives  succeeding  one  another  in  a  descri|H>ion  require  the 
article  to  distingtUBh  them  from  comparatives :  Les  dogmes  let  plus 
vrais  et  les  plus  saints,  j)euvent  avoir  de  tr^mauvaises  consA^uences. 
^lontesquieu.  The  truest  and  holiest  dogmas  may  have  direful  conse- 
quences. La  plus  grande  et  la  plus  importante  chose  du  monde  a  pour 
fondement  la  faiblesse. — Pasc*al.  The  greatest  and  most  imporiant 
matter  in  the  world  has  weakness  for  its  foundation. 
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The  article  is  rarely  repeated  in  other  cases  unless  spe        _^ 
luid  on  eacli  adjective  descriptive  element :  II  s'^tait  proposi^^ 
module  U  sage  et  V humble  Saint  Augustin. — Bourdaloue.     He  had 
proposed  to  himself  as  a  model  the  wise  and  humble  St.  Augustin. 

(2.)  The  indefinite  article. 

406.  The  indefinite  article  serves  to  mark  an  indefinite 
individual.  It  stands,  therefore,  with  concrete  substan- 
tives ;  when  it  is  found  with  abstracts  or  names  of  mater- 
ials, these  are  then  regarded  as  concrete. 

C^sar  prend  une  coupe  h.  la  main. — Racine.  Ccesar  takes  o  eup  in 
his  hand.  Une  eau  rousse. — Acad.  A  reddish  xoater,  Une  n^ces- 
sit^  ahsQlue. — Bossuet 

The  single  individual  may,  however,  represent  any  indi- 
vidual of  the  class,  and  so  be  taken  as  the  representative 
of  the  class. 

Un  komme  apprend  bien  des  choses  quand  il  voyage. — F^nelon. 
A  mauy  man,  learns  many  things  when  he  travels.  Une/emme  pru- 
dente  c'est  la  source  des  biens. — Destouches.  A  prudent  woman  is 
the  source  of  blessings. 

(1.)  The  indefinite  article  with  various  classes  of  nouns. 

407.  The  indefinite  article  with  proper  names. 

(a,)  The  indefinite  article  is  used  with  proper  names 
when  a  family  name  is  used  to  represent  one  of  its  indi- 
viduals. 

On  y  remarquait  .  .  .  «n  ChoiseuL^  un  Caxtdane^  un  Colbert, — 
Daru.    A  Choiseulj  a  Castelaney  a  Oolbertj  were  observed  there. 

Or  when  the  single  individual  contemplated  is  regarded 

as  a  specimen  of  a  distinguished  class. 

Un  Caton  libre  d^^hirant  ses  entrailles  sur  la  foi  de  Platon  I — 
Lamartine.    A  free  (Jato  rending  his  heart,  etc. 

Or  when  the  proper  name  of  the  individual  represents 
the  whole  class. 

Un  Auguste  peut  faire  des  Virgiles. — Boileau.  An  Augustus, 
Aufrustnges,  can  make  Virgils.     Ceai  une  Agn^. — Acad. 

The  indefinite  article  is  used  in  a  different  sense  when  character- 
izing some  work  of  an  author  by  his  name :  Un  Longus^  un  Plur 
tarqu^,  «n  Diodore,  etc.  ^.^  ,,^^^  by  GoOglc 
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(b.)  Proper  names  of  places  require  the  indefinite  article 

in  a  similar  sense. 

L'int^rieur  de  I'Afrique  ...  me  paraissait  un  Pirou, — Le 
Vaillant.     The  iuterior  of  Africa  seemed  to  me  a  Pe;*u. 

—    (c.)  So  also  the  proper  names  of  definite  times. 

Un  dimanche  soir  la  famille  ^tait  en  priSres. — Mme.  Cottin.  Chie 
Sunday  evening  the  family  was  at  prayer. 

408.  The  indefinite  article  with  other  parts  of  speech. 
(2.)  Any  part  of  speech,  or  even  a  sentence,  may  be  ren- 
dered a  substantive  by  the  indefinite  article. 

The  adjective.  Of  a  person:  ZTn  benu^  une  belU.  Of  a  thing:  Un 
ridicule.  A  whim,  absurdity.  Noticeable  is  the  use  of  the  perfect 
participle  with  the  indefinite  article,  when  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
the  un  substantizes  or  is  used  as  a  determining  or  defining  attribute 
of  the  participle  with  a  following  substantive:  Avec  une  nomtnie 
Jeanne  .  .  .  qui  a  pour  amant  un  nomnU  Fabiani. — Hugo. 
With  a  certain  woman  named  Jeanne,  who  has  fgr  her  lover  a  certain 
man  named  Fabiani. 

The  numeral  as  a  figure :  Un  cinq^  un  deux,  un  cinq  de  carreau. — 
Acad".     A  pre  of  diamonds. 

The  disjunctive  and  conjunctive  pronouns.  Of  persons:  (7est 
un  autre  eUe-m^me. — Moli^re.  'Tis  another  kernel f.  Un  chacun  est 
clia.ss<5  do  son  opinion. — Moli^re.  ( Un  chacun  for  chacun  is  anti- 
quatcl.)  II  est  chez  un  tel. — Acad.  He  is  at  So-and-so's.  Of 
thin;^:  Un  rien  le  fSx?he.  A  nothing  vexes  him.  Diviser  un  tout 
en  phisieurs  parties. — Acad.     To  divide  a  whole  into  several  parts. 

The  infinitive  (rare  in  modem  French):  Un  demir.  A  duty. 
Un  sourire,  etc.  A  smile.  Expressions  like  un  bon  mourir,  etc.  {a 
good  dying,  death  i,  are  avoided. 

Particles,  clauses,  and  sentences:  Un  doux  nenni. — Acad.  A 
gentle  nay.     Un  tiens  vaut  mieux  que  deux  tu  V auras. — La  Fontaine, 

Union  of  the  indefinite  article  with  other  determinatives. 

409.  The  indefinite  article  is  used  with  ordinals. 
Un  Rccond  enfant. 

With  pronouns  {auire,  certain,  tel,  meme), 

Un  autre;  un  tel;  une  m^me  chose  (one  and  the  same  thing). 

With  tout,  un  follows. 

Colomb,  seul  de  tout  un  monde,  s'obstine  h,  croire  d,  un  noovel 
univers. — Chateaubriand.  Columbus  alone,  of  a  whole  world,  insisted 
on  believing  in  a  new  world. 

In  poetry  and  common  life,  un  is  associated>  with,  the 
disjunctive  possessives.  ^      o 
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Un  mitn  pr€. — Kacine.  A  meadow  of  mine,  Un  sien  portrait — 
Voltaire.  A  porlradi  of  ibic  Uu  mien  frSre,  parent,  ujie  mienne 
cousine,  etc. — Acad. 

The  rules  that  appl^  to  the  repetition  of  the  definite  article  apply 
equally  to  the  indefinite  article. 

410.  Omission  of  the  articles. 

(1.)  Articles  of  any  sort  (definite,  indefinite,  partitive) 
are  omitted  with  a  predicate  nbtfii^li^n  it  stands  in  appo- 
sition with  the  subject.  So  especially  with  nouns  of  pro- 
fession, employment,  business,  or  nationality,  unmodified  by 
an  adjective. 

Par  la  mode  du  moins  la  France  est  encore  reine. — Delille. 
Through  fashion  at  least,  France  is  still  queen.  Les  beaux  arts  sont 
amis,  et  les  rouses  sont  sceurs. — Delille.  The  fine  arts  are  friends, 
and  tlM!  muses  are  sisters,  lis  sont  frbres  de  p6re  et  de  m6re.  EUe 
est  mere  de  tant  d'enfants.  She  is  the  mother  of  so  many  children. 
11  est  devenu  ministre.  He  has  become  a  minister.  11  me  parait 
fort  konnite  hotnme.  He  seems  to  me  a  very  honest  man.  Cet  ap- 
prenti  venait  d'etre  re9U  waC^rc. — Acad.  Ne  dcmeure-t-il  pas  7«at^/*e 
de  notre  cceur? — Boileau. 

The  article  may  be  used  especially  when  the  predicate  noun  is  a 
plural  used  partitively:  Les  rois  sont  des  Aomnic^.— liossuet.  Kings 
are  men.  The  verbs  after  which  the  predicate  article  is  most  often 
omitted  are  itre,  naiire,  mourir,  devenir,  parattre,  Hire,  nommer. 

The  same  rule  holds  good  when  the  apposition  precedes;  Travail' 
leur  infatigahUf  M.  Gautier  s'est  diji  conquis,  etc. 

The  predicate  noun  may  be  defined  by  un  when  it  marks 

an  individual  belonging  to  a  <jlass,  or  when  it  expresses 

manner. 

Dieu  est  un  esprit. — Acad.  Ood  is  a  spirit.  La  politesse  est  sou- 
vent  Mwercrfu  de  mine  et  de  parade. — Mirabeaii.  Politeness  is  often 
a  virtue  of  mien  and  parade.  Cf.  La  vigilance  inquisitoriale  .  .  . 
^tait  chose  d'wwi^e.— Villemain. 

The  single  individual  is  often  designated  as  one  of  a 

class  or  kind. 

Un  g^n^reux  conseil  est  un  puissant  seeours. — Comeille.  A  piece 
of  generous  advice  is  a  powerful  help. 

The  article  is  required  in  the  predicate  when  it  selects  or 

specifies. 

Le  paon  est  ^  .  .  le  roi  dcs  oiseaux. — Bufibn.  The  peacock  is 
the  king  of  birda.    Le  serin  est  le  muiiden  de  la  chambre. — Buflbuip 
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Tbe  canary  is  the  mimcian  of  the  room.    Le  pain  est  P aliment  Je  phu 
Boin, — Berqain. 

The  iudividualizing  article  has  its  place  here. 

Elle  est  la  mire  de  tel  enfant — Acad.    So,  Pierre  le  Grand ;  Paris, 
la  capitale  de  la  France ;  Racine  le  p^re  et  Racine  le  fils. 
Predicate  modifiers  generally  necessitate  the  article. 

When  a  demons trative  pronoun  qualifies   the  subject, 

either  the  definite  article  is  used  to  specify  an  individual 

in  the  predicate — 

CeUe  femme  est  la  m^re  de»  pauvres. — Acad.  This  woman  is  the 
mother  of  the  poor. 

Or  the  individual  is  considered  one  of  a  class;  when  the 

indefinite  article  is  used. 

Ce  monde-ci  n'est  qu^ une  loterie  de  biens. — Voltaire.  The  world 
below  is  but  a  lottery  of  good  things.  C'est  vn  milord,  un  millionaires, 
un  menteur,  etc 

When  ce  is  grammatical  subject,  the  indefinite  article 

may  be  omitted  with  abstracts  and  names  of  materials  when 

the  notion  of  class  or  kind  is  present,  and  in  phrases. 

Cest  chbrtepice  ;  c^estfolie^  c'est  affaire  finie.  Un  is  required  with 
voilll,  voici ;  voici  un  oiseau,  etc.,  and  usually  with  ce. 

The  article  may  be  omitted  in  phrases  following  predi- 
cates, after  a  verb. 

Ccla  est  de  rignnw. — Acad.  That  is  absolutely  required.  Rose, 
tes  mains  sont  de  glace. —  K^ranger.  Rose,  thy  hands  :ire  o/"tce.  La 
France  est  d  genovx. — Delavigne.  France  is  on  her  knees.  La 
famille  dtait  en  priHres. — Mme.  Gottin. 

The  article  is  required  when  the  substantive  is  modified. 

Le  ciel  ^tait  d'aznr,  les  Acts,  d'wn  jaune  transparent,  De  Vigny. 
The  sky  was  azure,  tbe  waves  tramsparcnt  yellow. 

The  indefinite  article  is  omitted  when  jamais  (never)  b^ns  the 
sentence,  provided  the  substantive  is  singular  or  something  is  predi- 
cated of  a  whole  class.  If  jamais  follows  the  verb,  or  the  predication 
does  not  nffeci  the  whole  class,  the  article  is  expressed.  Even  when 
jamais  begins  the  sentence,  etc.,  the  article  sometimes  occurs.  Jamais 
nation  ne  pr^para  la  gUerre,  etc.  Jamais  homme  n'a  6t6  plus  c^^br4. 
Une  nation  ne  fait  jamais  comme  ct^la. 

The  predicate  accusative  rests  on  the  same  foundation 
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syntactically  as  the  predicative  nominative ;  hence  the  same 
rules  hold  good  for  the  article.  The  article  is  therefore 
omitted  in  appositions. 

Je  le  r^putais  homme  cThonneur. — Acad.  I  considered  him  a  gen- 
Ueman.  Plusieurs  b&timents  que  nous  jugeftmes  bdtimenta  de  guerre 
anglais, — S^gur.  Several  vessels  thai  we  held  English  men  of  war. 
Quand  11  me  couronna  Dam^  de  la  beatUS, — Dumas.  Je  ^en  fais  juge 
toi-mfime. — De  Courcy. 

A  different  point  of  view  would  of  course  call  for  other  construc- 
tions; for  example,  the  article  may  be  used  when  the  apposition 
selects  out  of  a  number  or  has  long  modifiers. 

(2.)  Omission  of  the  article  in  adverbial  relations.  T 

411.  The  article  is  omitted  in  adverbial  relations.  Ab- 
stracts most  often  form  adverbial  combinations,  yet  not 
exclusively-  A  noun  without  the  article  unites  most  inti- 
mately with  the  verb ;  and  in  such  cases  the  substantive  is 
absorbed  in  the  verb. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  a  substantive  partitively  used  is 
added  to  the  verb,  the  notion  of  quantity  is  present,  a 
notion  which  is  not  avoided  even  with  many  abstract  sub- 
stantives. 

Adverbial  combinations  formed  by  de  and  d,  generally 
-without  the  article,  are  frequent  modifiers  of  verbs. 

Descendre  de  cheval^  tirer  de  prison^  accuser  d^erreury  perdre  de  true, 
Bortir  d'cmbarras,  d'appreniissagef  mourir  de  peine,  mettre  pied  d 
terre,  imputer  d  crime^  condamner  d  mort,  etc. 

Apart  from  such  special  combinations  as  these,  there  are  counties 
other  combinations  with  de  and  ct  which  may  be  suggested,  but  not 
enumerated.  Individual  writers  are  producing  new  ones  constantly. 
Quite  common  is  the  combination  of  other  prepositions  with  substan- 
tives without  the  article;  Op^rer  avee  dext^rit^,  se  ddfendre  arec 
courage,  recevoir  arec  joie ;  6tre  mm  r'vSisource,  sans  malice ;  voyager 
par  eau ;  par  mer ;  par  crainte,  par  bont^,  par  haine ;  compter  par 
ordrc,  s'en  aller  par  pieces ;  il  a  fait  cela  pour  raison,  traduire  mot 
pour  maty  ^tre  sous  clef,  soils  voiles ;  naviguer  sous  pavilion  franyais, 

Feindre  sur  toile,  sur  verre.  So  en,  generally  (except  en  Van,  en 
absence,  en  Thonneur,  and  a  few  others). 

(3.)  Omission  of  the  article  in  attributive  relations. 

412.  One  substantive  is  joined  to  another  attributively 
by  means  of  prepositions,  without  the  article. 
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Une  chatne  d^or  (a  chain  of  gold),  des  boiitons  d' argent  (silver  but- 
tons), des  mines  de  fer^  de  soufre  (iron,  sulphury  mines) ;  un  jour  de 
funerailles  [a  funeral  day) ;  une  nuit  de  tenures  (a  night  of  darkness) ; 
des  sentiments  (Tamertume;  une  caisce  d'^pargnes  (a  savings  bank) ; 
un  agent  (/'affaires,  gens  cT esprit;  b^tes  d  laine  (wool-producing 
animals) ;  plantes  d  fleurs  (flowering  plants) ;  hommes  d  imagination ; 
arbre  d  pain ;  vigne  en  fleurs ;  femmes  en  couche ;  une  b^te  en  chaleur ; 
homme  en  fureur ;  lettre  sans  date ;  homm^  sans  esprit,  etc. 

De  and  d,  less  often  other  prepositions,  arc  thus  used.  A  indicates 
manner,  de  and  en  material  (physical  or  figurative).  In  appositions, 
the  article  is  omitted :  Kilbourden,  vieil  avare. — Andrieux.  Kilbour- 
den,  old  miser.  Le  Ph^nicien,  saerificaleur  homicide  de  Molok. — Volney. 
Vous,  de  la  lyre  amis  harm<mieuz.—M.me.  Tastu.  Tartuflei  eomidie 
par  Molidre,  etc. 

(4.)  Omission  of  the  article  with  pronouns. 

413.  The  article  is  omitted  with  demonstrative,  interroga- 
tive, and  indefinite  pronouns:  so  after  cc,  quel,  maint,  quelque, 
aucun,  nul,  phisieurs,  chaque,  and  often  eeriain,  differents, 
divers,  even  after  the  original  noun  force  (much,  plenty  of). 
Some  of  these  express  indefinite  quantity.  Quel  homme, 
maint  homme,  differentes  choses,  etc.  (what  a  man,  many  a 
man,  different  things,  etc.). 

The  article  is  omitted  after  the  possessives  mon,  ton,  son, 
notre,  voire,  leur,  though  other  languages  tolerate  it  even 
here. 

Tout  in  a  certain  relation  permits  le  and  un,  as  certain 
and  tel  allow  it  in  some  senses. 

Un  certain,  un  tel,  le  tout,  tout  le  monde,  tout  un  monde,  etc. 

Autre  and  mhne  usually  require  one  or  the  other  article  ; 

both  occasionally,  especially  in  brief  phrases  and  proverbs, 

omit  it. 

Autre  temps,  autre  usage. — La  Bruy^re.  Different  times  make  dif- 
ferent customs.  Voici  les  frOres  Martin :  menie  taille,  mhne  figure, 
mimes  habitudes  de  corps. — Paulmier.  Here  are  the  Martin  brothers: 
same  figure,  sam^  face,  etc 

(5.)  Omission  of  the  article  in  enumerations,  after  ni — 
ni,  etc. 

414.  The  article  is  omitted  in  enumerations  of  persons 
and  things,  both  in  affirmative  and  negative  sentences,  but 
especially  after  ni — ni. 
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L'oQ  ne  vovait  que  ehampa  eultiv&f  que  chemiru  fr^querUSsy  qu'Ao^'- 
tcUions  pressees. — \  olney.  You  saw  only  culHvtuid  JkldSy  frequented 
roadsy  numerous  houses.  Dignitis,  dge,  professiony  rdiffiony  n'arrfetdrent 
point  lea  fureurs  de  la  d^bauche. — Chateaubriand.  HonorSy  age, 
professiony  rdigiony  did  not  arrest  the  fury  of  debauch.  On  joue 
argent,  b^ouxy  maisonSy  contratSy  honneurs. — Begnard.  They  play 
away  moneyy  jewelsy  houseSy  contraclSy  honors.  La  nature  ne  fait  ni 
princesy  ni  riches,  ni  grands  seigneurs. — Rousseau.  Nature  creates 
neither  prince,  plutocraty  nor  grandee. 

The  article  is  omitted  in  a  climax:  Hommes,  femmeSy  errfdnts,  tons 
furent  tu^. 

(6.)  Omission  of  the  article  in  phrases. 

415.  The  article  is  omitted  in  brief  phrases  where  con- 
trast is  specially  intended. 

8oir  et  matin,  jour  et  nuit,  corps  et  &me,  corps  et  hiens,  etc.  These 
may  be  explained  adverbially. 

The  article  is  omitted  with  a  noun,  etc,,  in  apposition  in  the  geni- 
tive: Le  sumom  de  Orandy  le  nom  d'emperetjtr. 

(7.)  Omission  of  the  article  with  repeated  substantives. 

416.  The  article  is  omitted  with  repeated  substantives 

governed  by  prepositions  when  the  aim  is  to  emphasize  or 

to  mark  degree. 

Disons-nous  nos  secrets,  de  comphe  d  comphe. — Piron.  Let  us 
tell  each  other  our  secrets,  from  gaffer  to  gammer.  De  larrons  d 
larrons  il  est  bien  des  d<5grd8. — xSeufchateau.  From  thief  to  thief 
there  are  many  degrees.  Le  dScouverle  d  decouverte. — Aim^Martin. 
Pieds  eontre  pieds,  mains  eontre  mains. — F^nelon.  Feet  to  feet,  palm 
to  palm.  Boh^mond  .  .  .  envoyait  courriers  sur  courriers  k  Gode- 
froy. — Voltaire.  Danger  pour  dangery  il  faut  choisir  celui  qui  nromet 
de  la  gloire. — Acad.  Danger  for  danger,  we  must  choose  the  one 
that  promises  glory. 

(8.)  Omission  of  the  article  in  superscriptions,  direc- 
tions, etc. 

417.  Titles,  superscriptions,  designations  of  places,  and 

short  directions  of  every  sort  omit  the  article.    The  phrases 

are  elliptical. 

jDtc<tOfinatr«de  rAcad^mie,mx(^m«  ^i^ton.  Tome  premier.  Paris. 
Imprimerie  et  librairie  de  Firm  in  Didot  frh-es.  Dictionary  of  the 
Academy,  sijrth  edition.  Volume  I.  Paris.  Printing-house  and  book- 
shop of  Firmin  Didot  Brothers.  PoSsies  ^rotiaues.  Acte  premier, 
schie  premiere;  le  theatre  r^pr6jente  un  salon;  porie  au  fond. 
Maison  iL  louer.  House  to  leL  Ce  billet  au  marquis  de  Torcy,  hdtel 
de  TambaBsade. — Scribe.    Charles  Leblanc,  lieutenant  dans  la  garde 
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The  words  rue,  placey  quai^  pont,  iglise  etc.,  are  generally  followed 
by  a  noun  with  the  article :  JRue  de  la  Paix,  Hue  da  BhOnc,  PlcLccde 
la  Victoire,  Pant  de  la  Concorde ;  but  rua  de  Seine. 

(9.)  Omission  of  the  article  in  proverbs  and  saws. 

418.  The  article  is  frequently  absent  in  proverbs  and 
antique  language,  or  imitation  of  sucb. 

Jeunefillclte  a  toiyours  soin  de  plaire. — La  Fontaine.  Femme  sage 
est  plus  que  femme  belle, — Voltaire.  Apr^  sombre  hiver^  gai  j^n- 
temps.  Dark  winter,  bright  spring.  Apr^  joli  tanpSy  iriste  pluie. — 
Piron.  Aiter  sunshine,  tears.  Mobe  de  velours,  ventre  de  son,  etc. 
NecessUS  implique  privation,  etc.  The  article  is  omitted  in  invoca- 
tions: Esperanco!  toi  seule  nous  soutlens.  Amour  sacrd  de  la 
patrie ! 

The  article  is  omitted  with  numerous  phrases  like  Tenir  t^  mettre 
vied  i  terre,  dtre  d'avis,  d'accord,  question,  perdre  connaissance, 
naleine,  etc. 

The  article  is  omitted  with  nouns  of  multitude  like  quan- 
titij  nombre,  multitude ^  force ,  etc.,  used  without  au  adjective 
and  expressing  indefinite  quantity.  The  adjective  witbout 
the  article  is  sometimes  found  in  close  combinations. 

J'ai  grande  quantity  de  noix,  etc. 

When  adverbial  phrases  like  avee  plaisir,  saits  peur,  etc,  are 
modified  by  an  adjective,  the  indefinite  article  is  generally  used. 
Do  not  confound  the  partitive  article  after  aveCy  etc.  (avec  dn  pain, 
etc.),  with  the  adverbial  use. 

Discriminate  carefully  between  the  possessive  genitive,  which  has 
the  article,  and  the  qualifying  genitive7*irhich  has  not :  Les  livres 
de  Tenfant  and  les  livres  denfanis;  la  porte  de  la  ville  and  une 
porte  de  viUe;  une  tour  de  T^lise  and  une  tour  d^tglise,  etc 

II.  THE   NUMERAL. 

419.  The  numeral  defines  the  substantive  so  far  as  the 
latter  is  singular  or  plural,  and  is  used  in  a  certain  series 
or  order,  etc.  The  syntax  of  the  numeral  has  to  do  simply 
with  a  few  peculiarities  of  employment.  Among  the  car- 
dinal numerals,  un  is  sometimes  employed  as  an  attribute 
in  a  narrower  sense,  in  the  signification  some  one,  or  one 
special.  Among  the  ordinals,  second  is  used  where  there  ia 
no  third ;  otherwise  deuxihne. 

Ija  rdpublique  une  et  indivisible.    The  republic  (m$  and  indi* 
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Un  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  one  sort  or  kind,  one  and 
the  same,  identical. 

Cest  tout  un, — Acad.    It  is  all  OTie, 

It  is  used  in  the  feminine  singular  with  the  plural  article  in  such 
phrases  as  Vers  or  sur  Us  wne  heure  (Acad.)  (Toward  or  about  one 
o'clock),  by  careless  analogy  with  Vers  les  deux,  trois  heures,  etc. 

Un  is  unpluralized  after  a  ten  or  a  hundred ;  the  sub- 
stantive is  in  the  plural. 

Cent  dnquante-ttw  individus. — Mirabeau.  A  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  individuals.  I^c  vieillard  des  M'dlc  et  line  NuiU. — Chateaubriand. 
Tlie  old  man  of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nlgfds. 

The  substantive  stands  in  the  plural,  though  occasionally  attracted 
into  the  singular  form  of  un. 

Chni  has  un  when  used  of  thino^  sold  by  the  hundred :  Tin  cent  de 
clous ;  but :  Unc  centaine  d'hommes,  une  cenlaine  de  francs. 

A  large,  indefinite  number  is  expressed  by  cent  (hun- 
dred), and  especially  by  mille  (thousand)  and  the  substan- 
tizcd  million. 

Le  ben  homme  qui  fit  cent  prodiges  qui  nous  enchantent. — Bouf- 
flcrs.  The  good  man  that  did  a  hundred  miracles  that  enchant  us. 
MUle  pardons! — Picard.  J'ai  mille  afTaires.  II  y  a  mille  et  mille 
chcscs  b.  dire  U-dcssus !— Acad.  There  are  thousands  and  thousands 
of  thin-i^s  to  say  about  it!  Million  de  tonneres! — Mdrimed.  MiUion 
th-.:nc!e:3!  Je  vous  rends  un  million  de  graces. — Acad.  So  in  Latin, 
sex'^f^nti  and  mille. 

Milb  pluralized  {milles)  means  miles. 

Cent  adds  an  8  when  not  followed  by  another  numeral : 
so,  quatre-vingts  (80);  not  the  date,  which  dropsy:  L'an 
quairevingt     So,  chapitre  quatre-vinc/t 

One  is  omitted,  unless  emphatic,  with  both  cent  and  mille. 

Vingt  et  uu,  trente  et  un,  are  more  usual  than  vingt-un, 
etc.  But,  quatre-vingt-ww  (81)  only.  The  t  is  distinctly 
heard  in  vingt  from  22  to  29.  In  quatorze  (14)  the  o  is 
short ;  quatre=kdtr  or  kat  T  is  not  heard  from  80  to  100 : 
quatre-vingt-deux,  etc.  The  forms  septante,  octante^  nonante 
(70,  81),  90),  are  provincial  (Swiss  and  Burgundian).  The 
old  method  of  counting  was  by  scores ;  hence  dx-mngts= 
1 20,  quinze-vingt8z=.Z()(i  (hence,  HOpital  des  Quinze-Vingts, 
a  Blind  Asylum  in  Paris).  Digitized  by  Googlc 
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The  cardinals  sometimes  represent  the  ordinals.  The  reason  is 
the  habit  of  writing  the  ordinals  in  ciphers,  followed  by  the  expree- 
sion  of  the  numbers  merely,  without  their  ordinal  value  being  given. 

(1.)  Cardinals  with  Dames  of  princes,  etc. 

420.  The  cardinals  (un  excepted)  are  used  with  names  of 
reigning  princes  and  popes.  Premier  takes  the  place  of 
nn,  and  either  second  or  deux  may  be  used  for  second.  The 
numeral  is  not  commonly  capitalized,  and  there  is  no  arti- 
cle {the  Fifth,  Fourteenth,  etc.). 

Charles  'premier^  second  o>u  deux^  trois,  quatre,  etc.  The  ordinal 
qnint  (fifth)  occurs  in  the  old  forms  Charles- Quin^  and  SixXe-QuinL 

These,  however,  are  explained  as  com^und  words.  In  Old 
French,  the  ordinals  were  usual ;  hence  their  occasional  occurrence 
in  modem  French,  mostly  in  poetry:  Client  le  qUiOtorzitme, — 
Ch^nier.     Clement  XIV. 

Abbreviations  are  Louis  Icr,  Louis  II,  III,  etc.,  without  period 
mark  after  the  Roman  numeral. 

(2.)  Cardinals  with  dates  and  days. 

421.  Cardinals  are  used  with  the  days  of  the  month  (un 

excepted). 

Le  premitr  Janvier ;  le  dem  avril,  le  quatre  mai,  etc  A  fuller 
form  IS  Le  quatre  de  mars,  le  cinq  de  mai,  etc.;  hence  such  expres- 
sions as  Nous  sommes  an  quaire  da  mow. — Acad.  It  is  the  fourth. 
The  English  preposition  on  is  omitted,  and  the  month  and  dav 
preferably  written  with  a  small  letter.  De  is  required  if  mola 
(month)  be  used. 

The  ordinals  were  common  in  dates  in  Old  French ;  so 

occasionally  in  modern  French. 

Le  chqni^me  ou  sixihiie  avril.— Racine.  Nous  sommes  au  qua- 
tribne  du  mois. — Acad. 

In  letters,  le  or  ce  precedes  the  date,  or  the  date  is  left 
without  such  special  determinative.  Ce  is  obsolete,  or 
belongs  to  official  language. 

A  R^ijgio,  en  Calabre,  le  15  avril  1806. — Courier.  At  Reggio,  in 
Calabria,  th£  fifteen^  of  April,  1806.  Neuilly  ee  2  septembre.— De 
Souza. 

No  comma,  ordinarily,  separates  the  place  from  the  date,  or  the 
date  of  the  month  from  that  of  the  year. 

(3.)  Cardinals  with  the  year. 

422.  The  cardinals  ate  used  after  ran^z^Tyim(^f^\^  and 
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en,  to  express  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  un,  for  which 

premier  is  substituted.    The  year  may  even  stand  aioue 

with  en. 

Uan  8ept  cent;  Van  troia  miUe  qnatre  cent  seize. — Vertot.  An 
premier,  an  deuXj  an  trois,  etc.  Le  16  Aortal  an  /F,  ou  de  Tan  IV. — 
Acad.  Mil  is  the  shortened  form  in  dates  after  the  Christian  era. 
MiUe  is  usually  found  for  ante-Christian  dates  and  for  the  year  1000 
A.D.    So,  en  deux  mille.    Cent  takes  no  8  In  dates. 

(4.)  Cardinals  with  titles,  pages,  chapters,  etc. 
,     423.  The  cardinals  (except  premier}  are  used  with  titles 
of  books,  chapters,  pages,  numbered  houses,  objects  classi- 
fied by  numbers,  etc. 

Tome  einq^  chapitre  cinq,  page  cinq,  folio  trois,  article  dix. — Acad. 
H  sortait  de  la  maison  numiro  dtjcsept.  He  came  out  of  house  No. 
17.  {Numh-o,  not  nombre,  is  the  regular  word  in  such  designations, 
and  is  the  source  of  the  English  contraction  No.)  Ce  contrat  est 
inventori^  sous  le  numiro  dix-eept.  This  contract  is  inventoried 
under  No.  17.  Achetez  cent  rames  de  papier  du  numiro  un,  du 
numiro  deux  des  Vosges. — Acad.  Buy  a  hundred  reams  of  paper 
No.  1,  etc.  Ne  prenez  pas  ce  numiro,  on  va  vous  donner  du  seize 
(some  of  16). — Acai.  Do  not  take  that  number,  they  will  give  you 
some  of  "16." 

So,  also,  la  Version  des  Septante  (the  Septuagint  Version). 

(5.)  Cardinals  with  designations  of  time. 

424.  The  cardinals  are  used  with  hours,  minutes,  etc., 

which  are  enumerated,  not  given  in  their  order.    Hence 

the  absence  of  irregularities. 

II  ^tait  une  heure  apr^  minuit.  It  was  one  o'clock  at  night.  II 
est  midi.  It  is  noon.  II  est  detix  heures,  etc.  II  est  trois  heures 
vin^  minutes  k  ma  montre. — Acad.  It  is  twenty  minutes  past  three 
by  my  watch.  Deductions  are  made  by  moins :  II  est  quatre  heures 
moins  un  quart.  About  is  environ  or  sur.  Twelve  o'clock  noon  and 
night  are  represented  by  midi  and  minuit.    Vers  is— about. 

in.   THE   PRONOMINAL   ADJECTIVES. 

425.  The  pronominal  adjectives  embrace  the  possessive, 
demonstrative,  interrogative,  relative,  and  indefinite  adjec- 
tive pronouns. 

(1)  The  possessive  adjective  pronouns.  Q^^^^^ 

426.  The  possessive  adjective  pronoun  marts  an  object  as 
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belonging  to  a  person  or  thiug,  and  is  treated  syntactical!  j 
like  a'  possessive  genitive.  In  Old  French,  therefore,  it  is 
often  represented  by  the  genitive  of  the  personal  pronoun. 

En  I'onor  de  mou — Grautier  de  Coinsi.  In  honor  of  me.  A  la 
requeete  de  luu — Joinville.  At  the  request  of  him.  Cf.  Latin :  Non 
solum  8ui  deprecatorem  sed  etiam  mei  accusatorem. — Cic.  Att.  11.  8. 

In  modern  French,  the  usage  exists  no  longer.  True,  the 
form  leur  is  etymologically  derived  from  the  genitive  plural 
illorum^  but  this  is  no  longer  obvious.  En  (of  it,  them)  as 
a  substitute  for  the  genitive  in  the  third  person  still  further 
limits  the  use  of  the  possessives. 

En  is  used  for  aon^  «a,  leur^  leurs^  when  reference  is 
made  to  inanimate  objects  (rarely  to  living  objects).  The 
noun  referred  to  must  be  subject  or  direct  object  of  the 
verb. 

Cette  terre  me  plait,  le  sol  en  est  fertile  (ml  is  subject).  Cette 
terre  est  fertile,  j'en  connais  le  sol  (eo/  is  object).  Cette  terre  est 
belle,  j'admire  la  fertility  de  son  sol.  Versailles,  son  chateau  et  «»» 
pare  (here  ckdteau  and  pare  are  in  the  same  sentence  with  Ver- 
sailles). 

JSoUy  «a,  etc.,  are  used  of  lifeless  objects  even  by  the  best  writers. 

Mattres  de  Tunivers,  les  Romains  s'en  attribuerent  les  tr&ors. — 
Montesquieu.  Masters  of  the  world,  the  Romans  appropriated  to 
themselves  its  treasures. 

The  definite  article  often  represents  the  possessive. 

J'ai  reyu  un  coup  de  feu  au  bras.  Je  me  suis  bless^  d  la  main. — 
Duvivier.  I  have  wounded  myself  in  the  hand.  II  lui  serre  vivo- 
ment  la  main. — Lemercier.     He  clasp  his  hand  cordiallv. 

This  usage  is  specially  frequent  with  parts  of  the  body  or  mind, 
when  reference  is  made  to  the  subject  or  to  an  object  designated  by 
a  personal  pronoun,  or  when  the  possessor  is  already  plainly  pointed 
out.    8o,  La  tdte  me  fait  mal. 

When  emphasis  or  ambiguity  requires  it,  the  regular 
possessive  supplies  the  place  of  the  article;  so  in  speaking 
of  habitual  complaints. 

Quand  »?ica  bras  manqueront,  je  vivrai  si  Ton  me  nourrit. — Kous- 
seaii.  When  my  arms  shall  fail,  I  shall  still  live  if  they  feed  me. 
Baissez  ros  yeux  vera  la  terre— Racine.  Lower  your  eyes  to  the 
earth.  J'ai  tous  les  jours  ma  migraine.  Every  day  I  have  my  usual 
headache.  ^  ^^ 
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Possession  with  parts  of  the  body  is  often  represented  by  the  defi- 
nite article  with  the  dative  of  the  pronoun  before  the  verb. 

The  possessive  is  omitted  with  changer  de  and  redoublcr  de: 
Changer  de  religion,  (f  avis,  rf' opinion,  redoubler  cTefforts. 

The  dative  of  the  personal  pronoun  may  be  added  to  the 
possessive  to  express  great  emphasis. 

Cest  mon  opinion  d  moi.    Votre  id^  d  voua, — Acad. 

Two  possessives  cannot  stand  before  the  same  noun :  My  and  thy 
house  is  Ma  maison  et  la  tienne.  Hence  propre  (own)  can  only  be 
combined  with  the  disjunctive,  not  with  the  conjunctive  possessives: 
La  fortune  de  son  frSre  et  la  aienne  propre  (not  m  propre). 

The  possessives  allow  the  determinative  toiU  only  to  pre- 
cede them. 

Thus  ses  amis,  etc 

Phrases  made  up  of  a  possessive,  defined  by  a  demonstrative  pro- 
noun, do  not  come  strictly  under  this  rule:  Ce,  ces,  monsieur,  mes- 
sieurs (=mon4-8ieur,  etc.).  The  disjunctive  forms  le,  la,  mien, 
roienne,  etc,  are  used  when  no  noun  is  expressed,  and  a^ree  with  the 
noun  understood.     Le  nOtrc,  le  vdtre,  etc.,  then  have  the  circumflex. 

The  disjunctives  are  sometimes  used  as  predicates  without  the 
article :  Cette  d^couverte  est  mienne.  Mien,  tien,  sieuj  are  used  at- 
tributively, with  a  view  to  produce  comic  eflect :  Cn  mien  bras,  etc. 

The  repetition  of  the  possessive  closely  follows  the  rules 
already  given  for  the  repetition  of  the  definite  article. 
(See  Repetition  of  Definite  Article.) 

(a.)  The  possessives  are  used  in  many  phrases  peculiar 
to  the  French. 

Saluer  quelqu'un  de  sa,  wm,  etc,  part  (greet  some  one  for  me,  etc.); 
aller  k  «a,  etc.,  rencontre  (to  go  to  meet  some  one);  parler  de  «o», 
etc,  mie:ix  (to  speak  one's  best);  6tre  h  ees  ordres  (to  be  at  one's 
service),  etc.;  donner  de  acji  nouvelles  (give  news  of  oneself). 

A  friend  of  mine,  etc.,  is  Un  do  mes  amis,  etc. 

The  possessive  may  follow  tout:  De  tout  inon  coeur,  de  toutes  mes 
forces,  ae  to  at  mon  pouvoir,  etc 

(b.)  The  possessives  are  used  in  intimate  discourse  before 

names  of  relations. 

Mon  p6re  est  arriv^.  Father  has  come.  Yiens  done,  ma  soenr. 
Boi^oi!kr,  mon  oncle,  m^  parraine,  mon  voisin,  etc 

(c.)  The  possessives  are  used  in  military  language  in 
which  the  subaltern  prefixes  mon  to  the  title  of  his  supe- 
rior. Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 
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Mon  lieutenant,  mon  commandant  (major),  mon  colonel,  mon  g^ 
n^rai.  lu  society,  when  the  title  is  given,  monsieur  and  the  deiimtd 
anicle  are  prefixed :  Mormeur  le  colonel,  .moTwieur  U  docteur,  etc 
Sometimes  tne  simple  title  (colonel,  etc.)  occurs. 

The  same  prefix  {mon)  is  added  in  jest  or  by  the  lower  classes  to 
other  than  military  titles:  Oui,  non,  mon  pr^ident.  Educated 
people  say,  Oui,  non,  monsieur  le  pr^ident,  before  the  court. 

(d.)  The  possessive  as  a  rule  b  repeated  before  each 

substantive. 

Sa  sagessc  et  sa  prudence. 

The  repetition  is  necessary  before  adjectives  of  different  or  oppo- 
site meanings :    Vos  bonnes  et  vos  meLuvaiBcs  opinions. 

The  possessive  need  not  be  repeated  before  two  adjectives 
of  like  or  kindred  meaning  in  the  plural,  or  before  two 
nouns  (singular  or  plural)  that  are  closelj  connected. 

Vos  bons  et  loyaux  services.    Mon  secrHaire  et  ami, 

(2.)  The  demonstrative  adjective  pronouns. 

Cei,  Ce  (m.),  CeUe  (f.),  this,  that.     Ces  (pi.),  these,  those. 

427.  The  demonstrative  adjective  pronoun  points  out  a 
person  or  thing  present,  designated,  or  to  be  designated. 
In  this  it  is  analogous  to  the  article,  but  is  more  emphatic 
It  is  often  used  where  a  person  or  thing  is  simply  present 
to  the  mind,  and  not  physically  visible  or  tangible. 

N'6tes-vous  plus  cet  Ulysse  qui  a  combattu  tant  d'ann^  pour 
Ilcl^e  ? — Mme.  Dacier.  Are  you  no  longer  the  Ulysses  that  fought 
so  many  years  for  Helen  ?  Oil  sont-Us  ces  remparts  de  Ninive,  cea 
mure  de  Baby  lone,  ces  palais  de  Pers^polis?— Volncy.  "Where  are 
Vioie  ramparts  of  Nineveh,  those  walls  of  Babylon,  those  palaces  of 
Persepolis?  Cf.  Latin:  Isle  tuus  vates. — Ovid.*  Am.  1.  8, 57.  Medea 
iUaj  etc. 

It  is  often  used  to  avoid  ambiguity,  or  to  refer  emphati- 
cally  to  something  previously  mentioned. 

Devant  Solon.  ,  ,  .  Ce  Ugislateur  rSpublicnin  nVn  fut  point  ^loai. 
— S^gur.  Before  Solon.  .  .  .  This  republican  kgisUUor  was  not 
dazzled  by  it.  Mandane  ^pousa  Camby^e,  p6re  de  Cyrus.  Ce*jeu:ne 
prince  naquit,  etc. — Sdgur.  Mandana  married  Cambyses,  father  of 
Cynis.  The  last-mentioned  young  prince  was  bom,  etc  When  con- 
trasts are  intended,  d  and  Id.  are  added  to  the  noun :  Cette  femme- 

Just  as  Monsieur  J  Madame,  etc.,  are  frequency  used  to  superiois 
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for  vouSj  80  the  demonstrative  sometimes:  Ces  Messieurs  viennent 

<ie  Paris  ? — Picard.    These  gentlemen^  you  gentlemerif  come  from  Paris  ? 

Ce  cker  Bonnard^  il   comprend,  etc. — Delavigne.     Tliis  you,   dear 

B&Miardy  coniprehends,  comprehend,  etc. 

So,  Madame  veut-e//e  entrer?  (=voulez-vou8  entrer,  Madame?) 
The  demonstrative  allows  tout  only  to  precede  it :  Tous  ces  petite 

anges. — Desbordes-Valmore.    The  form  cet  is  used  before  vowels  and 

siUnt  hj  and  -ci  (here)  and  Id  (there)  are  often  suffixed  to  point  out 

direction. 

(3.)  The  interrogative  adjective  pronouns.  Quel,  quelle 
(what).     Quels,  quelles  (which). 

428.  The  interrogative  adjective  pronoun  is  used  in 
simple  and  rhetorical  questions  (questions  for  effect),  to 
express  wonder,  praise,  blame,  etc.  The  interrogation  point 
is  frequently  changed  to  an  exclamation  point. 

QiuUle  bont^ !  quel  malheur !  quelle  folie  d'agir  ainsi ! — Acad. 

The  sentence  is  usually  elliptical.  As  adjectives,  qud,  etc.,  of 
course  agree  in  gender  and  number  with  their  nouns. 

Ay  an,  accompanying  the  English  exclamation,  are  not  to  be  trans- 
lated :  What  a  crime ;  qiiel  crime,  etc. 

(4.)  The  relative  adjective  pronouns.  Lequel — lesquels, 
laquelle — lesquelles  (which).  '^ 

429.  The  relative  adjective  pronoun  lequel  is  used  attribu- 
tively with  a  noun. 

Lequel  chevalier  d' Aubigny  devait  ^pouser  Mademoiselle  de  Belle- 
Isle. — Dumas.  Which  chevalier  d'Aubigny  was  to  have  married 
Mdlle.  de  Belle-Isle.  « 

(5.)  The  indefinite  adjective  pronouns. 

430.  The  indefinite  adjective  pronouns  are  quelquey  quel- 
ques  (some),  quel — que,  quels — que,  and  quelque — qus  (what- 
ever, whatsoever)  ;  quekonque,  quelconques  (whatsoever,  any 
you  please),  maint,  mainte,  maints,  maintes  (many  a,  many ; 
German  mancher),  differents,  differentes,  divers,  diverses,  cer- 
tain,  certaine,  certains,  certaines,  chaque  (each),  aucvn — 
aucune,  aucunes,  aucunsianj,  none), nit/,  nulls  (no),  meme — 8 
(even, self),  plusieurs  (several),  tout,  tous,  toute,  ioutes  (every, 
all,  the  whole),  tel,  tels,  telle,  tellea  C^uch),  autres  (other). 

431.  In  detail:  ^         i 

•  Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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(a.)  Quelqiie  (plural  qxielques),  some  or  any  in  the  singu- 
lar, some  in  the  plural,  expresses  vague  indefiuiteness. 

Adressez-vous  k  quelque  autre  personne.  Address  yourself  to 
somebody  else.  Quelques  ^crivains  ont  traits  de  ce  sujet. — Acad. 
Some  writers  have  treated  of  this  subject.  II  n'y  a  pas  d'^l^vation 
sans  qudque  m^rite.  — La  Rochefoucauld.  There  is  no  high  position 
without  some  merit.  11  y  a  quelque  apparence  k  cela.  11  y  a  quelque 
temps. — Acad.  »Some  time  ago. 

It  often  supplants  the  partitive  genitive  as  a  more  era- 
plmtic  expressions.  QuelqxLes  often  has  the  meaning  a  Jew: 
Quelques  minutes,  etc. 

In  affirmative  questions,  any  is  quelque.  In  questions 
of  negative  import,  or  which  expect  a  negative  answer, 
aucun — e  is  used  for  the  adjective  form,  rien  (anything)  for 
the  neuter  substantive  form,  and  personne  (anybody)  for 
the  person. 

Avez-vous  quelque  autre? 

Quelque  is  sometimes  associated  with  peu, 

Quelque  peu  d' argent. — Acad.  Do  not  confound  quelque  with  qud 
que  or  quelqu'un. 

Quelque — que  (adjective),  qui — que  (personal),  quoi — que 
(substantive),  are  the  general  forms  answering  respectively 
to  whatsoever,  whoever,  and  wliatever.  All  take  the  subjunc- 
tive mood,  and  quelque  adds  an  8  for  the  plural.  The  sub- 
stantive, or  substantive  modified  by  an  adjective,  comes  in 
between  the  two  elements  quelque  and  que.  Subject  pro- 
nouns keep  their  usual  place  before  the  verb ;  nouns  em- 
ployed as  subjects  of  the  verb  following  que  come  after  the 
verb. 

Quelque  sujet  qu'on  traite.— Boileau.  Whnt9oever  subject  may  be 
treated.  De  </u€/o«c  c6t^  y?<'on  setourne.— Voltaire.  On  tp*a//f»erside 
one  may  turn.  De  quelques  superbes  distinctions  que  se  flattent  lea 
hommes,  ils  ont  tons  m^me  oricrine. — Bossnet.  With  irhatever  lofty 
distinctions  men  may  flatter  thomselyes,  they  all  have  the  same 
origin. 

Que  cannot  be  omitted  in  these  combinations.  Que  is 
sometimes  replaced  by  the  relative  qui, 

Qudquei  nouveaux  malheurs  qui  nous  doivent  attemdrc-pAncelot. 

*       Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 
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Carefully  to  be  distinguished  from  the  adjective  use  of 
quelque  Is  its  use  as  an  indeclinable  adverb  with  the  sub- 
junctive, in  the  sense  however,  in  what  degree  soever. 

Quelque  puissants  yu*ils  soient,  je  ne  les  crains  pas. — Acad.  How- 
ever powerful  they  may  be,  I  do  not  fear  them.  Quelque  heureuse- 
ment  douds  que  nous  soyons. — Boniface.  However  happily  endowed 
we  may  be.     Que  cannot  be  omitted 

In  phrases  like  II  y  a  qudque  soixante  ans  (It  is  some  sixty  years 
a^),  quelque  has  the  meaning  abouty  perhaps,  some.  Aliquos  viginti 
dies. 

432.  (b.)  Qiiel  que  (with  subjunctive),  whatever,  of  what 
kind  soever,  is  nearly  related  to  the  generalizing  quelque — 
que.  Quel  que,  however,  is  predicative  on-Iy,  and  stands 
without  a  substantive,  while  quelque  in  quelque  que  is 
attributive. 

Quel  qu^il  soil,  nul  rempart  ne  le  peut  prot^r. — Ancelot.  Of 
whatever  nature  it  may  be,  no  bulwark  can  protect  it.  Un  tr6ne 
quel  qu'W  soit,  n'est  point  ft  d^aigner. — Cr^billon.  A  throne,  whatr 
ever  may  be  its  character,  is  not  to  be  scorned.  QiLelles  que  soient 
vos  vues. — Acad.     Whalerrr  may  be  your  views. 

The  form  agrees  in  gender  and  number  with  its  noun. 

The  correlative  tel,  telle  (such)^is  sometimes  substituted 

for  the  relative  quel.     The  mou^  is  prevailingly  indicative, 

sometimes  subjunctive/ 

Cett«  religion,  telle  qi^^M' aoit,  est  la  seule  veritable. — Rousseau. 
This  religion,  whatever  inic^^e,  is  the  only  true  one. 
The  phrase  tel  quel  means  "so  so" :  Cest  tel  quel. 

433.  (c.)  §W(?/co?i(^6  (whatever,  whatsoever,  as  you  please) 
always  follows  its  substantive,  and  adds  an  s  at  the  end  for 
the  plural.  In  the  singular,  it  stands  in  negative  sentence; 
in  the  plural,  in  affirmative.     Exceptions  occur. 

II  n'y  a  raison  quelconque  qui  puisse  Py  obli^er.  There  is  no 
reason  whaierer  that  can  force  him  to  it.  Donnez-en  une  raison 
queleonqtie.  Give  any  reason  whatpver  Urr  it.  Deux  points  quelcon- 
ques  ^tant  donn^. — Acad.     Any  two  points  beins:  given. 

It  is  frequent  in  mathematical  demonstrations.  When  the  sen- 
tence is  negrative,  the  complementary  word  Cpas,  etc.)  is  omitted;  in 
the  singular  affirmative,  un^  une^  generally  accompanies  the  noun. 

434.  (d.)  Maint,  mainte,  mainfs,  maintes  (many  a,  many), 
is  confined  chiefly  to  colloquial  and  ordinary  style,  and 
denotes  an  indefinite,  inconsiderable  number.  o 
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MairU  rocher  ^rase  en  tombant  vnairU  pliilosophe  qui  raisonne. — 
Aubert.  Many  a  falling  rock  crushes  many  a  reasoning  philosopher. 
11  ^tait  U  maintes  lilies  savantes. — Gresset.  There  was  many  a  blue-  ' 
stocking  there.  Hence  Mainte  fois,  maintes  fois  (many  a  time,  etc.). 
It  is  also  doubled :  Par  mainU  et  maints  travaux.  A  is  not  trans* 
lated  into  French. 

435.  (e.)  Differents  (m.),  differentes  (f.),  and  divers  (m.), 
diverses  (f.),  denote  an  indefinite,  inconsiderable  number. 
The  idea  of  difference  has  become  weakened  into  that  of 
separation. 

Diffirentes  personnes  me  Tout  dit.  Various  persons  told  me  so. 
II  a  parl^  ^diverses  personnes.  He  spoke  to  divers  persons.  A 
diverses  fois. — Acad.    Sundry  times. 

As  both  begin  with  a  d  sound  and  already  have  a  partitive  no- 
tion, the  partitive  de  is  omitted  before  them.  They  are  from  the 
Latin  differens  and  divbrsu^. 

436.  (f.)  Certain  (m.),  certaine  (f.),  is  like  the  Latin 
quidam  (one),  a  certain.  Certain  is  used  of  objects  in  an 
entirely  indefinite  way,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  other  English  sense  of  certain  (sure,  well-recognized). 
It  may  be  united  with  un  in  the  singular,  and  always  pre- 
cedes its  substantive. 

Certain  loup  .  .  .  trouvant  un  chien  .  .  .  e'en  allait  I'em- 
porter. — La  tontaine.  A  ca-tain  wolf  .  .  .  finding  a  dog  was 
about  to  carry  it  off.  Un  certain  loup  .  .  .  aper9ut  un  cheval. — 
La  Fontaine.    Certaines  personnes,  une  certaine  quantity,  etc. — Acad. 

Certain  hence  is  used  to  denote  a  certain  undehned  grade  or  degree 
not  precisely  specified.  It  is  even  apologetic:  Cet  homme  joiiait 
d'une  certaine  reputation.  That  man  enjoyed  a  sort  of  reputation. 
With  proper  names  it  expresses  depreciation,  like  the  English  one  : 
Un  certain  Cl^n.     One  Cleon. 

437.  (g.)  Chaque  (each)  13  a  distributive,  and  denotes 
individuals,  not  totalities. 

Chaque  homme,  chaque  arbre,  ^  chaque  instant. 

Chaq^ie,  though  an  adjective,  is  sometimes  colloquially 

u?od  for  the  substantive  chacun, 

Ces  volumes  cotitent  dix  francs  chaque.  These  volumes  cost  ten 
francs  each.  It  is  even  thus  used  by  good  writers:  Dix  fiimillcs 
domcstiques  de  cinq  personnes  chaqw. — St.  Pierre.  The  phrase  is 
elliptical.  ^  , 
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438.  Pronouns  substantively  as  well  as  adjectively  usal, 
*      (1.)  AuGUH  (m.),  aucune  (f.)  (any  or  no),  is  used  in  both 

numbers,   and    generally   presupposes  a   negative.     This 

negation   may   be  expressed   in  a  a)mbiuation   like  ne — 

aucun^  or  it  may  be  implied  in  a  question  of  negative  im- 

jmrt  (cf.  Latin  nmn).     As  a  subject,  aucun  precedes  lie: 

Aucun  ne, 

(a.)  Substantive. 

Aueun  n'est  proph^te  che«  soi. — La  Fontaine.  No  man  is  a 
prophet  at  home.  Je  doule  qu'aucun  de  vous  le  fasse.  I  doubt 
if  any  of  you  do  it  De  tous  ceux  qui  se  di^^aient  nuis  amis,  aixcun 
m'a-t-il  seeouru? — Acad.  Of  all  thoee  that  called  themselves  my 
iriends,  has  any  helped  me  ?  No.  On  doit  ne  se  rendre  stispect  *i 
aueun  (anybody). — F^nelon.     Quelqu^vM  would  mean  somebody, 

(b.)  Adjective. 

Quiconqne  cherche  la  v^rit^  ne  doit  ^tre  d'atz^un  pays. — Voltaire. 
He  who  seeks  the  truth  must  be  of  no  country.  On  ne  garda  plus 
aucunea  mesures. — Vertot.  They  no  longer  observed  any  precautions. 
II  a  obtenu  ce  qu'il  demandait^  sans  aueuns  frais. — Acad.  So,  regu- 
larly after  sam  (without) :  Sans  aucun  p^ril. 

As  a  rule,  aucun  is  found  in  the  plural  only  when  the  noun  has  no 
singular. 

The  plurals  aueuns^  d^aucuns,  are  still  occasionally  met  with  in 
jest  or  antique  phrase  for  quelqucf-uns.  Attcuna  k  coups  de  pierre 
poursuivaient  le  dieu. — La  Fontaine.  Some  pursued  the  god  with 
stones.  Aueuns  (d'aue^ins)  croiront  que  j'en  suia  amoureux. — Acad. 
Some  will  believe  that  I  am  in  love  with  her. 

La  Fontaine  even  uses  it  with  the  article :  Certains  mots  dont  les 
au4iuns  ont  de  trfe-bona  effets.  Used  absolutely,  aueun  is  masculine 
only.  The  last  examples  from  La  Fontaine  show  the  original 
affirmative  meaning  of  the  word  (Latin,  aliquis  unus). 

439.  f2.)  The  negative  n\d  fm.),  nuUt  (f.)  (no,  none),  is 
employed  in  both  numbers.  As  a  substantive  form  abso- 
lutely employed,  nvl  is  masculine  singular. 

(a.)  Substantive. 

Nul  n'est  exempt  de  monrir. — Acad.  No  one  is  exempt  from 
death.  Nut  plus  que  moi  .  .  .  ne  respecte,  etc. — Lamartine. 
Nobody  more  than  mvself  respects,  etc.  Nm  de  nous  de  sang-froid 
n'envisage  la  mort. — L.  Racine.  Non«  of  us  looks  death  in  the  face 
with  equanimity.  With  verbs  ne  is  required,  and  as  subject  nuL 
precedes  ne.  The  form  occurs  disjunctively  without  ne:  Nulles  des 
exj)ression9  qui  se  pr^ntent. — Rousseau.  None  of  the  expretwions 
that  present  themselves.     It  agrees  in  gender  and  number  with  its 
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(b.)  Adjective. 

NvUe  paix  pour  I'impie. — Racine.  No  peace  for  the  impious* 
Nuls  malheurs  ne  doivent  abattre  rhomme. — Mirabeau.  No  mis- 
fortunes must  depress  a  man.  NuU  frais,  ntdles  gens,  nuUes  troupes. 
— Acad.    Its  common  use  is  that  of  a  conjunctive  adjectiye  pronoun. 

Some  grammarians  reject  the  plural  unnecessarily. 

Pew  un  (m.),  une  (f.),  is  au  emphatic  representative  of 
nuL     It  requires  ne  before  the  verb. 

Pew  un  seul  petit  morceau. — La  Fontaine.  Not  a  single  morseL 
It  is  singular. 

Avcun^  nul  or  pas  un  must  be  used  for  no  when  no  precedes  a  sub- 
stantive in  the  nominative,  genitive,  or  dative.  Point  de,  pas  de. 
stand  only  as  accusatives,  in  which  case  they  have  nearly  supplanted 
the  others:  Je  ne  connais potn^  cfhomme  {aucun  homme),  etc 

440.  (3.)  Plmieurs  (several,  common  gender)  (Jenotes 
properly  more  than  one.  Absolutely  used,  it  is  masculine, 
though  on  occasion  the  same  form  unchanged  does  duty 
for  the  feminine. 

(a.)  Substantive. 

Parfois  plusieurs  valent  mieux  qu'un. — Piron.  Sometimes  several 
nre  better  than  one.  Plusieurs  pr^tendent.— Acad.  Some  pretend. 
Pludeurs  versent  des  larmes. — Florian. 

(b.)  Adjective. 

II  s'est  donn^  plumeurs  combats.  Severed  battles  have  been  deliv- 
ered. Je  crois  cela  par  plusieurs  raisons. — Acad.  Of  must  not  be 
rendered  after  plutieurs,  except  in  clearly  partitive  phrases. 

441.  (4.)  Tovi  (m.),  toute  (f.),  plural  fous  Cm.)  and  toutes 
(f.)  (all,  every,  the  whole),  is  used  aWlutely  and  adjec- 
tively,  but  not  in  exactly  the  same  sense. 

(a.)  In  the  sense  whole,  denoting  the  object  in  its  entirety, 
tout  is  faithful  to  its  Latin  original  (iotu3)jtind  is  a  genuine 
adjective  like  seul  («o/?w,  alone,  without  accompaniment), 
which  is  falsely  reckoned  among  the  pronouns.  Yet  even 
here  tout  approaches  very  closely  to  the  meaning  all^  espe- 
cially with  collectives  and  names  of  materials,  in  which 
the  whole  appears  as  all  (cf.  all  my  property ;  and,  my  whole 
property). 

Tovi  is  used  either  attributively  before  a  noun  already 
defined  by  an  article  or  pronoun,  or  before  proper  names. 
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• 
TorU  le  peuple  y  accourt.    All  the  people  run  thither.     ToiUe  sa 
fauiille  est  en  bonne  sant^.    All  his  family  is  in  good  health.    II  y 
a  mis  tout  son  bien. — Acad.    Pendant  Umt  ce  temps. — Buffon.     Tout 
Rome  est  constern^. — Vertot    All  Rome  is  in  consternation. 

In  phrases,  the  defiuiug  element  may  be  omitted. 

Somme  totUe.  Sum  total.  Courir  ^  toute  bride.  To  give  the 
whole  bridle.  A  toute  force.  With  all  force,  etc.  Cf.  Latin :  Tola 
mente  .  .  .  atque  omni  animo.— Cic,  With  genres.  sorteSf  espbceSf 
torn  and  totUes  have  no  article  even  when  there  is  a  following  geni- 
live :  Toutes  sortes  de  gens,  etc. 

Tout  may  stand  in  apposition  to  a  subject  or  object  and 

as  a  predicate. 

Cette  somme  est  toute  od  vous  Favez  laiss^. — Acad.  This  sum  is, 
aU  of  ity  where  you  left  it.  .  La  liberty  est  UmU  entre  vos  mains. — 
Racine.  Liberty  is  aUogether  in  your  hands.  EUes  furent  UnUes 
surprises  de  le  voir. — Acad. 

Totd  (quite)  is  extensively  used  in  an  adverbial  sense, 
accompanying  adjectives,  adverbs,  gerundial  forms,  etc. 
Its  syntax  offers  some  anomalies. 

Tout  (quite)  is  inflected  only  before  a  feminine  adjective 
beginning  with  a  consonant  or  an  arpirated  A.  Before  a 
masculine  adjective,  or  a  feminine  adjective  beginning  with 
a  vowel,  it  is  unchanged. 

Elle  est  UmU  malade.  She  is  quite  sick.  lis  sont  Umt  fatigu^ 
Thev  are  quite  fatigued.    EUes  sont  Uml  admir^. 

This  illogical  but  universally  accepted  usage  has  its  origin  in 
euphonic  considerations.  The  usage  beyond  doubt  lessens  the  dis- 
tinctnees  of  the  expression  in  the  plural  before  feminine  adjectives 
beginning  with  a  consonant  or  aspirated  A;  for,  e.  g.,  in  Elles  ^taient 
touta  surprises  and  Elles  ^taient  Umtes  honteuses,  Umtea  may  refer 
either  to  subject  or  predicate  [all  of  them  were  surprised,  or  they 
were  quite  surprised).  Hence  many  grammarians  require  grander 
ment^  tout  d  faity  etc.,  to  be  used  in  the  latter  case. 

Distinguish  between  Je  suis  toute  k  vous  (\  mn  all  yours)  and  Je 
suis  tout  h  vous  (I  am  quite  yours),  said  of  a  lady.  The  grammatical 
relation  is  different.  Toute  is  in  apposition  to  je,  and  tout  belongs 
to  d  vous.    Cf.  Latin :  Sum  vester  iotua. — Cic 

Tout  is  an  invariable  adverb  after  itre,  or  a  verb  of  being,  before  a 
substantive  predicate,  an  adverb,  or  a  preposition :  Nous  sommes 
tout  oreilles.  We  are  all  ears.  Elle  4iait  tout  sentiment.  Elle  est 
tout  aussi  bonne  que  sa  soeur.  Ces  armures  sont  tout  d'acier.  Elle 
^tait  tout  en  larmes. 

As  a  substantive  representing  the  whol^..^|o^  (takes  the 
article,  and  may  be  regarded  as  neuter.  ^ 
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Le  i<mt  est  plus  grand  qa'une  de  ses  parties.  The  whole  is  greater 
than  one  of  its  parts. 

(b.)  Tovi  m  the  sense  all  marks  the  totality  of  individ- 
uals conceived  as  a  whole.  lu  this  sense,  the  plural  is 
especially  frequent,  absolutely  or  attributively  used.  If 
attributively  used,  other  defining  words,  such  as  the  arti- 
cle, etc.,  often  accompany  it. 

TotU  is  used  as  a  neuter  singular  in  the  sense  dU  or 
everything ;  in  the  plural,  tovs  may  be  used  with  or  with- 
out a  determinative. 

(1.)  Substantive. 

To\U  inity  tout  se  refuse  k  mes  embrassements. — Bacine.  All  flee, 
cdl  refuse  my  embraces.  Tans  vinrent  au-devant  de  iui.  All  .went 
to  meet  him.  Tom  tant  que  nous  8orame8.-;-Acad.  All  of  ua,  as 
many  as  we  are.  A  tout  prendre  Louis  XI  6tait  un  roi. — Acad. 
All  in  all,  Louis  XI.  was  a  icing.  Tout  ce  qui  nous  fait  sentir  notre 
m^prise,  etc. — Moli^re.  Tous  ceux  que  j'ai  vus. — Acad.  ToiUj  Urns, 
etc.,  cannot  immediately  precede  a  relative :  Tout  ce  qui,  tous  ceux 
qu'il,  etc 

To7i8  is  often  used  in  appositions. 

Les  premiers  chr^tiens  tons  ^gaux  et  tous  obscurs. — Voltaire.  II 
les  a  tons  r^unis. — Acad.  He  has  them  all,  all  of  theniy  together. 
Expressions  like  all  of  them,  etc,  are  in  French  they  or  them  all. 

(2.)  Adjective. 

Tous  les  regards  et  tous  les  coeurs. — Voltaire.  AU  eyes  and  cM 
hearts.  In  expressions  like  tous  les  jours,  tous  les  mois,  tous  les 
deux  jours,  tous  les  trois  mois,  tout  has  the  force  of  the  distributive 
every.     Cf.  Latin:  Omnibus  mensibus. — Cic.  Fin.  2.  311. 

Both  as  adjective  and  substantive  it  agrees  in  gender  and  number. 
In  the  sense  ally  the  article  is  required :  Tous  les  coeurs. 

With  the  cardinal  numbers,  torn  occurs  with  or  without  the  arti- 
cle: Tous  deux  (both),  trois,  quatre;  and  tous  l^s  deux,  trois,  etc. 
The  sole  difference  is  that  the  form  with  the  article  is  more  ener- 
getic and  emphatic. 

Some  grammarians  endeavor  to  show  that  the  action  of  several 
individuals  is  simultaneous  or  not,  according  as  the  article  is  omitted 
or  not  in  this  phrase.  Numerous  adverbial  phrases  are  formed  by 
the' prepositions  en  and  de  with  omitted  article:  En  tous  pays,  de 
toutes  sortes,  espdces,  en  tous  lieux. 

In  the  sense  every^  tout  is  adjectively  used,  and  generally 
without  other  accompauyiDg  attribute.  „,„,,, ^Google 
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Tout  homme  est  sujet  It  la  mort. — Acad.  Every  man  is  liable  to 
death.  £n  toule  chose  il  faut  consid^rer  la  fin. — La  Fontaine.  In 
everything  we  must  consider  the  end.  A  tout  propos ;  en  toute  occa- 
sion ;  de  toute  part ;  k  tout  moment,  k  toute  heure,  par  tout  pays,  etc. 
— Acad.  Chaque  is  eocA,  tout  is  every.  Tout  generalizes ;  eha^ue 
individualizes:  Tout  homme  a  des  passions;  emque  homme  a  sa 
passion  dominante.  Tout  corps  est  4tendu ;  chaque  corps  a  ses  pro- 
pri^t^. 

The  plural  is  used  in  the  same  sense  without  the  article  in  many  ^ 
phrases  when  it  becomes  a  question,  whether  the  notion  of  every  or 
of  cU^  is  the  dominant  one:  II  baisait  la  terre  k  tous  moments. — 
Moli^re.  He  kissed  the  earth  every  moment.  Les  agresseurs  en 
tou^  genres  ont  tort  devant  Dieu  et  aevant  les  hommes. —  Voltaire. 
Aggressors  of  aU  sorts  are  wrong  before  God  and  man.  Confitures 
volent  de  tous  cdt^  (from  all  or  every  side). — Boileau. 

The  singular  seems  more  frequent ;  as  in  Latin :  Omnem  frugem 
.  .  .  in  omni  agro. — Cic.  The  8  is  sounded  in  the  plural  when 
the  word  stands  alone. 

442.  (5.)  Tel  (m.),  telle  (f.),  tels,  telles. 

(a.)  In  the  signification  suck,  tel  is  an  indefinite  adjective 
demonstrative,  may  point  forward  or  backward,  and  may 
be  used  as  a  predicate. 

Tel  discours.  Une  tdU  conduite  vous  fait  honneur.  Sueh  conduct 
does  you  honor.  Se  croire  te/.— Acad.  To  believe  oneself  mch, 
Tels  sont  tous  les  grands  cceurs. — Chamfort. 

In  comparisons,  /e/,  etc.,  may  be  followed  by  que:  Elle  est  telle  que 
sa  mdre.  8he  b  such  as,  like,  her  mother.  8o,  tel  mattre,  lei  valet, 
telle  vie,  telle  fin.    Smh  the  master,  such  the  servant,  etc. 

Tel  follows  the  indefinite  article  in  English  ;  not  mch  a, 
but  a  such.  Td  rarely  occurs  with  its  correlative  quel, 
except  elliptically. 

Des  gens  tels  quels  (just  as  they  are,  insignificant).  Je  vous  rends 
Totre  somme  d'argent  telle  quelle  (just  as  it  was  given,  in  statu  quo). 
Both  sorts  of  ellipses  are  only  usual  colloquially.    Cf.  Talis — qualis. 

Tel  is  often  used  in  the  sense  "  such-and-such,"  indefi- 
nitely, of  something  which  one  cannot  or  will  not  more 
clearly  define. 

II  est  all4  s'^tablir  dans  telle  ville.  He  has  gone  and  settled  in 
su/ch-and-such  a  town.  J'arriverai  k  telle  ^poque.— Acad.  It  is  even 
doubled,  as  in  English:  Avoir  telle  on  telle  c^ualit^;  par  te^  et  telle 
raison.  In  this  sense,  it  is  sometimes  substantized  and  used  with  un : 
II  est  tant^t  chez  un  tel,  tant6t  chez  une  telle  (He  is  now  at  Mr.  So- 
andso'Sy  now  at  Mrs.  iSo-and-m's);  monsieur  un  tel  (Mr.  So-and-so), 
madame  une  telle  or  chose.     Tel — tel  corresponds  to  talis — talis. 
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(b.)  Tel  without  un  is  used  indefinitely  in   the  sense 

many  a. 

Td  bomme  recherche  ce  que  td  autre  m^prise. — ^Acad.  Many  a 
man  seeks  what  many  another  scorns. 

When  tel  is  disjunctive,  and  a  relative  sentence  follows, 

the  pronoun  is  really  limited  by  this  sentence,  even  though 

tel  denotes  an  otherwise  undefined  individual. 

Td  qui  rit  vendredi,  dimanche  pleurera. — Racine.  He  who  laughs 
Friday,  will  weep  Sunday.  Td  est  pris  qui  crovait  prendre. — La 
Fontaine.  He  is  caught  who  thought  to  catch,  ft  is  even  conjunc- 
tively thus  used :  IW  nomme  est  r^mpens^  qui  m^itait  d'etre  puni. 
— Acad. 

44.3.  (6.)  M^me,  mimes  (same,  even,  -self). 

(a.)  In  the  sense  self,  rnhne  is  analogous  to  the  English 
particle  and  to  the  Latin  ipse.  It  gives  emphasis  to  the 
form  with  which  it  is  associated,  and  is  added  to  substan- 
tives and  disjunctive  pronouns  (to  the  latter  it  is  generally 
joined  by  a  hyphen).  S  is  added  for  the  plural:  Moi- 
mhne^  toi-m^e,  lui-7n^m«,  elle-m^c,  nous-wi^e8,  etc. ;  cela 
mhney  celui-Zd  meme.  Mime  does  not  change  for  the  plural 
with  vouts  if  reference  is  made  to  but  one  person. 

Vous-mime  me  Tavez  dit.  You  yoursdf  told  me  so.  II  fait  cela 
de  lui-mime.  He  does  that  of  himself.  Etre  soi-m^m^  (to  be  one- 
self). Peut-on  connaitre  eoi-m^m*  f — fiescherelle.  Lee  Grecs  mimes. 
— Acad.  Abstract  substantives  are  individualized  or  personified 
when  mim€  is  associated :  Get  honime  est  la  vakur  mime.  That  man 
is  gallantry  itsdf.  Cette  femrae  est  la  franchise  mime. — Acad.  That 
woman  is  franknefs  personified. 

Analogous  to  this  use  of  mfyne  w  its  employment  in  emplmtic 
statements:  Les  rochers  m^^a  .  .  .  sont  sensibles  ll  de  touchants 
accords. — Greaset.  The  twy  rocks  are  responsive  to  touchingaocords. 
Les  dieux  mimes  ne  j)euvent  le  condamner. — F^elon.  The  very 
gods  cannot  condemn  it. 

In  the  sense  even,  mime  has  become  a  pronominal  adverb, 
and  thus  frequently  interchanges  with  the  adjective  mime. 
The  adjective  m^ime  (which  is  clearly  recognized  as  such 
only  in  the  plural)  and  the  adverb  mi^ne  do  not  essentially 
change  the  meaning  of  the  sentence,  but  simply  the  gram, 
matical  construction.     As  an  adverb,  mime  is  uninflected. 
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Cf.  Lea  dienx  mime  ont  hrti\6  quelquefois  de  feux  ill^^times. — 
Bacine.    Even  the  gods  have  sometimes  burnt  with  unlawiul  tires. 
In  the  sense  even,  it  often  precedes  the  article. 

'  (b.)  Heme  may  be  associated  with  the  definite  and  indefi- 
nite article  in  the  sense  the  same,  one  and  the  same:  Le 
m^me,  la  ra^me,  etc.,  and  un,  une  m^me.  The  article  is 
sometimes  omitted  in  abbreviated  phrases  to  denote  lack 
of  difference,  uniformity. 

Voici  les  frSres  Martin :  mhne  taille,  mime  figure,  mime^  habitudes 
de  corps. — Paulmier.  Cest  le  meihe  homme;  ce  sont  les  mimes 
gens ;  ce  n'est  qu'une  seule  et  mfyne  chose ;  deux  plantes  de  mime 
espdce. — Apad.  Suivant  ce  mime  historien. — Bignon.  Cette  femrae 
est  la  mime,    Le  mime  a  soutenn  que,  etc. — Acad. 

Mime  may  be  both  subject  and  predicate. 

444.  (7.)  Autre,  atUres  (other),  has  preserved  its  original 
signification  of — 

(a.)  Oiie  of  ttvo  only  in  the  sense  in  which  one  is  con- 
trasted with  the  second  or  other  of  a  series.  Even  where  it 
is  used  in  the  plural,  the  same  contrast  is  implied.  Autre 
is  used  both  as  a  sul)6tantive  and  as  an  adjective,  and  in 
both  cases  frequently  has  its  opposite  in  Yun,  Vutw,  where 
in  Latin  alter — a//^r  and  similar  phrases  were  employed. 
With  et,  Vun  and  1  autre  are  joined  in  the  idiom  both, 

Uun  et  VatUi-e  sont  niorts. — Acad.  En  face  Vun  de  P autre. — Dunms. 
Opposite  each  other.  Tls  se  d^ehirent  les  uns  les  autres  (one  another  i. 
— F^nelon.  Tout  le  pen  pie  suivit  Virginie,  Us  uns  par  curiosity, 
les  autres  par  consideration  pour  Icilius. — Vertot  All  the  people 
followed  Virginia,  same  from  curiosity,  others  from  consideration  for 
Icilius. 

Adjective. 

Uun  et  autre  consul  suivaient  ses  ^tendards. — Comeille.  Both 
consuls  followed  his  standards.  Dans  Vune  et  Yautre  arm^. — Vol- 
taire.    De  part  et  d'au/re.    On  both  sides.     Un  autre  monde,  etc. 

Such  phrases  as  of  one  another,  etc,  must  be  resolved  into  the  one 
(^  the  other.  The  reciprocal  relation  (each  other)  is  first  expressed 
by  the  reflexive  se  before  the  verb,  then  by  Pun,  P autre  (i,  de),  after 
the  verb. 

Autre  as  an  adjective  is  oflen  used  in  the  sense  second. 
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Cest  un  autre  Alexandre. — Acad.  Cest  un  autre  moi-m6aie.  GC 
Latin :  Alter  ego. 

Some  grammarians  even  allow  the  feminine  in  such  eases,  where 
the  pronoun  should  be  construed  as  a  neuter  abstract :  Une  autre  elle- 
*mfeme,  une  autre  moi-m^me,  etc. 

(b.)  Autre  is  sometimes  used  to  mark  an  indefinite  other 
and  an  "other"  in  the  sense  "different."  It  is  used  in  such 
cases  both  as  substantive  and  as  adjective. 

A  votre  place  un  autre  se  serait  empress^  de  venir. — Acad.  In 
your  place,  an  other  would  have  b^n  eager  to  come.  Une  autre  a  fi^'hi 
son  audace. — Racine.  An  other  woman  has  put  a  stop  to  his  audacity. 
Quelque  autre  vous  le  dira.  'lyautres  saunuent  vous  flatter. — Acad. 
Others  can  flatter  you.  II  amena  son  fils  et  deux  avires  personnes. 
Votre  habit  est  us^.     II  faut  en  acheter  un  autre, — Acad. 

Others  in  a  partitive  sense  is  (fawtres;  in  a  general  sense,  les  autres, 
Tyautres  perBonnes ;  d^autres  vous  flatteront ;  avoir  aflaire  k  d^cnUres, 
fio,  elliptically,  d  iPautres  (tell  that  to  others !}.  V autre  jour  marks 
an  indefinite  period  jut>t  passed.  Autre  idiomatically  accompanies 
the  plural  personal  pronouns  to  mark  in  a  familiar  way  one's  difler- 
ence  from  other  people.  Nous  cnitres  Fran^ais  (We  French),  vous 
autres  m^ecins,  etc.  This  occurs  es|)ecially  after  the  pronouns  of 
the  first  and  second  persons  plural.  Modem  writers  are  beginning 
to  neglect  the  idiom;  hence,  frequently,  Novs  Franyais,  vents  Ita- 
liens,  nous  artistes,  etc. 

It  is  re<inired  when  a  class  is  included. 

In  the  sense  of  differ ent,  autre  may  be  used  attributively  or  pre- 
dicatively :  Cest  une  anOre  aflTaire,  c'est  un  atUre  homme,  etc.  So, 
ToHi  un  oiuire^  or  Un  tout  autre^  homme. 

A^dre  is  often  repeated  where  two  things  are  contrasted. 

Autre  temps,  autre  usage;  d^autres  temps,  d'awirc«  soins,  etc. 

As  a  predicate  with  or  without  chose  (thing),  it  may  stand  at  the 
hesid  of  a  sentence :  Autres  sont  les  temps  de  Moise,  autres  ceux  de 
Josn^,  autres  ceux  des  rois. — Bossuet.  Different  are  the  times  of 
Moses,  different  those  of  Joshua,  different  those  of  the  kings.  Autre 
est  promettre,  autre  est  donncr.  One  thing  to  pnjmise,  another  to 
give.  Autre  choi<e  est  une  simple  affirmation,  autre  eliose  est  une 
affinnation  avec  serment. — AcacL  In  the  latter  cases,  autre  an<l  autre 
ehose  may  be  regarded  as  neuter  predicates.  ( -f.  Latin :  Aliud  est 
maledicere.  aliftd  accusare. — C'ic. 

Autre  is  constantly  use< I  without  an  article  in  proverbs  and  pro- 
verbial expn^-ssions  especnally  at  the  beginning  of  sentences. 

Autre  enters  into  some  a<iverl  s:  Autre  fois,  etc. 

The  usual  combinations  are  L'un  I'autre  (each  other),  Tun  et 
Tautre  (botIi\  and  Tun  ou  i'autre  (either).  The  n^ative  is  Ni  Tun 
ni  Tautre  (neither),  and  re^piires  ne  before  the  verb.  AH  change 
for  gender  and  niiinher. 

445.  (8.;    Qudque  chose  (something)  S^'^m^^^fPiS^lfiiile 
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diose  alone  is  feminine.     The  former  is  sometimes  substan- 
tively used. 

Si  ^udque  chose  de  noas  vit  encore  soas  la  terrc,  ce  qudqtie  chose 
tressaille  de  plaisir  au  bruit  des  pas  de  ceux  que  nous  avons  uini^. — 
Dnroas.  If  something  of  us  still  exists  under  the  earth,  that  something 
starts  with  delight  at,  etc.  Cf.  ces  quelques  (few)  instants.  Asso- 
ciated with  adjectives  or  participles  it  has  de:  Quelque  chose  de 
bon,  etc.  Qndque  chose  and  rien  correspond  to  each  other  as  uliquid 
and  quidquam  do  in  Latin.  The  former  is  used  in  affirmative,  the 
latter  in  negative  or  virtually  negative,  sentences. 

ORDINARY  QUALITATIVE  MODIFIERS. 

446.  The  qualifying  modifiers  of  the  substantive  are  the 
adjective,  the  adverb,  the  infinitive,  and  the  substantive  itself. 

I.   THE   ADJECTIVE. 

447.  The  adjective  (including  the  participles  and  the 
peculiar  senai-adjectives  in  eur)  marks  the  quality  belong- 
ing to  the  substantive,  with  which  it  stands  in  intimate 
union.  Linguistic  usage  has  preserved  to  the  adjective 
even  more  than  to  other  attributive  forms  the  power  of 
expressing  by  its  form  agreement  with  the  substantive  in 
gender  and  number. 

448.  General  agreement  of  the  adjective. 

(1.)  Every  noun,  as  such,  is  capable  of  being  limited  by 
an  adjective. 

(a.)  Unmistakable  substantives  are  specially  liable  to 
such  limitation. 

La  justice  est  la  m$re  de  la  paix  publique  et  de  Vordre  privS. — 
Lacretelle.  Justice  is  the  mother  of  public  peace  and  private  order, 
L'histoire  des  tetnps  passes. — Volney.  The  history  of  times  past.  Le 
feu  vengeur. — Racine.  The  avenging  fire.  La  puissance  nsurpatrice, 
— Malesherhes.     I^e  glaive  ami, — Ch^nier.     The  friendly  svxn-d. 

The  forms  in  -eur  (m.)  and  -eiwe,  -trice  (f.),  are  midway  l)etween 
adjective  and  substantive.  Hence  their  occurrence  in  such  exam- 
ples as  the  ahove. 

(b.)  Adjectives  rarely  modify  infinitives  substantively 

used. 

Le  long  dormir  est  exciu  de  ce  lieu. — La  Fontaine.  The  long  sleep 
is  excluded  from  this  spot.  Au  doux  tomber  du  jour. — Lamartiue. 
At  the  gentle  fall  of  day.    The  gender  is  masculine.      r^^^^T.^ 
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(c.)  Adjectives  substantively  used  may  have  adjective 
attributes.  The  adjective  is  then  distinguished  from  the 
substantive  by  the  position  of  the  words,  the  context,  and 
the  use  of  the  article  (in  the  partitive  sense). 

Adjectives  indicating  persons  are  often  thus  used. 

II  y  a  des  sceUrcUs  parfaiU, — La  Roche.  There  wre  perfect  scoun- 
drels, Ce  sont  de  pauvres  aveugles. — Chateaubriand.  Tliey  are  poor 
blind  men.  Uimpie  heureux  insulte  au  JidHe  souffranL — Hugo.  (ia»- 
sendi,  trai  8a^e.---Chamfort.  GaHsendi,  a  true  sage.  Both  numbeni 
and  genders  occur. 

Adjectives  forming  abstract  substantives  denoting  things 

may  be  modified  by  adjectives. 

Une  seule  sc^ne  de  hon  comique. — Chamfort.  A  single  scene  of 
good  comedy.  Personnan^ea  d'un  ridicule  ovirL — Chainfort.  Des 
ridicules  particuliers. — Chamfort.  Private  v^hinis,  Le  vrai  beau. — 
Neufchateau.     The  (riic  beautifxd. 

The  plural  of  adjectives  substantively  used  is  rare,  and  presuppoHed 
a  frequent  occurrence  of  the  adjectives  as  substantives.  Cf,  neuter 
plural  in  Latin  and  Greek  adjectivas  and  verbals,  English  acoustics, 
etc, 

A  number  of  adjective  attributes  exists  which  a^ree  or  not  accord- 
ing as  they  prec*eile  or  follow  (feu,  franc  de  port,  dani,  ejcrptf,  pnssf, 
8uppos6,  y  eompris,  etc.):  Une  neure  et  demie ;  une  demi-nenre;  jo 
re9ois /ranc  de  port  vos  lettres;  on  m'envoie  vos  lettrea  f ranches  de 
port ;  excepts  ces dames  (preposition) ;  ces  dames  erceptSes  (participial 
predicate);  y  eompris  la  location,  la  location  y  comprise^  etc. 

So,  nu  (bare) :  Tiu-t^te,  nu-pied-;  but  t^te  nue,  eta 

Feu  in  the  sense  late,  deceased,  does  not  agree  when  it  precedes 
other  attributes :  Feu  la  reine,  feu  ses  oncles  (The  late  queen,  his 
laie  uncles) ;  but  la  feue  reine,  ses  feus  oncles.- 

So  with  ei-joint,  ci-inclus,  franc  de  port  (subjoined,  herewith, 
franked),  and  a  few  others  whirh  aRree  when  attributively  used. 
Soi-disant  (so-called )  always  precedes  the  substantive,  and  b  inva- 
riable :  De  soi-disant  docteurs. 

Adjectives  of  color. 

Invariable  both  in  gender  and  number  is  a  class  of  color 
adjectives  originally  from  substantives. 

Aurore,  paille,  soufre,  ponceau,  jonquille,  orange,  cerise.  Dawn 
color,  straw  color,  sulphur  color,  poppy,  jonquil,  orange,  cherry 
color.  Des  gants  sonfre.  Sulphur-cdored  gloves.  Des  taffetas  jon- 
quille.    J nnqnil- colored  silks,  etc. 

Excepted  are  rose  and  pourpre  (rose,  purple),  which  are  fully 
inflected.     So  riolette,  cramoUi,  and  a  few  others. 

Names  of  colors,  ospeoially  when  originally  ^g^gjaj^ub- 

stantives,  are  generally  preceded  by  rouleur  de. 
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Des  souliere  eouleur  de  rose,  Rose-colored  shoes.  In  such  cases, 
the  color  is  adjective  or  appositional,  but  indeclinable. 

The  rule  ol  non-agreement  does  not  apply  to  the  simple  well- 
known  adjective  colore,  6fe«,  vert^  lunr,  jaune,  etc.  These  may  be 
used  as  masculine  substantives  also. 

The  more  delicate  shades  of  compound  colore  are  generally  unin- 
fected :  Une  eouleur  gris-obseur. — Bufibn.  A  dark-gray  color.  Des 
reflets  vert-dorij  etc.  Green-and-gold  spangles.  The  expressions 
may  be  elliptical,  with  the  prepositions  omitted,  as  above ;  or  they 
may  be  appositional.  So,  gris-brun,  ch&tain-clair  (light  chestnut), 
bleu-fonc^  (dark  blue),  etc. 

Oouleur  is  feminine  itself,  masculine  with  particular  colore  (eouleur 
de  feu,  etc.). 

Points  of  the  compass. 

The  points  of  the  compass,  nord,  md,  etc.,  may  be  re- 
garded as  substantives  adjectively  used. 

A  cinq  d^^  nord  de  la  ligne. — Le  Vaillant.  Five  degrees  north 
of  the  line.    La  pointe  aud. — S^ur.    They  are  indeclinable. 

The  forms  ort,  brut  (gross  weight),  pesant  (weighing),  are 
to  be  regarded  as  true  appositive  substantives. 

Une  livre  pesant.  Weighing  one  pound.  Deux  kilogrammes 
pedant. — Acad.  Tom^nois  and  parisia  are  old  adjectives  of  common 
gender:  I^i  livre  tournois  ^tait  de  vingt  sous,  la  livre  parisis  de 
vingt-cinq  sou.:. — Acad.  The  Tours  pound  was  twenty  sous,  the 
pound  of  Paris  was  twenty-five  sous. 

Noble  rose,  the  name  of  a  coin,  is  put  in  apposition :  Voili  un  bon 
de  dix  ^cus  noble  rose. — Dumas. 

Proper  names  of  persons  and  places  are  often  used 
attributively  in  phraser  like  the  following. 

Uaffaire  (f.)  Leblanc, — Dumas.  The  Leblane  affair.  La  division 
DuhesTne. — Bignon.  The  Duhrsme  division.  Les  barbes  moyen-a^e. 
The  Middle-Age  beards.  Ij&a  perruques  Louis  XIV. — Gu^rin. 
Louis  XIV.  periwigs.  I'ne  soci^t^  Jeune-France. — Scribe.  A 
Young  France  society.  These  are  careless  abbreviations  pf  the  geni- 
tive construction:  I^es  perruques  de  Louis  XIV,  etc. 

(2.)  Several  adjectives  qualifying  the  same  substantive. 

449.  When  two  or  more  adjectives  qualify  the  same  sub- 
stantive, two  points  are  to  be  distinguished. 

(a.)  The  adjectives  may  belong  to  predicates  having  the 
game  subject. 

(1.)  The  substantive  may  be  modified  tfygi,itJb^©b©^t 
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adjectives  without  a  conjunction,  the  more  intimately  con- 
nected being  just  before  or  just  after  the  substautive. 

The  substantive  modi  Bed  by  its  adjective  forms  a  phrase 
which  is  again  modified  by  an  adjective  of  higher  or  more 
comprehensive  meaning. 

La  NOUVELLE  organisation  judiciare  — Mignet  The  new  judiciary 
organization,  Le  PLUS  RICHE  grand  seigneur  de  1'  Angleterre.—  Guiiot. 
Tne  RICHEST  great  lord  of  England.  Une  opinion  publique  forte. 
— Mignet.     Des  arbres  Slrangei-s  utile*. — Cuvier. 

The  relation  here  is  one  ot'  unequal  importance.  Both  may  pre- 
re\Je  if  short,  or  if  one  i.s  short  and  one  long,  the  long  adjective 
follows.     Cf.  Columna  aurea  solida.— Liv. 

(2.)  Several   adjectives,  with   or  without  conjunctions, 

may  be  co-ordinate. 

Une  liaison  iTitime  et  nicettaaire, — Chamfort  An  intimate  and  neces- 
sary connection.  Cette  sensibility  r^use^  irritable  et  passionnie  de 
Werther. — Nodier.  This  dreamy,  irritable^  and  passionate  sensibility 
of  Werther.  Quel  a/freux,  quel  magnifique  spectacle! — Chateau- 
briand.   Cf.  In  animos  leneros  atque  molUs  influere. — Cic. 

Both  commonly  follow,  unless  they  are  very  emphatic. 
The  relation  here  is  of  equal  importance. 

(3.)  Coordinate  adjectives  may  be  associated  with  sub- 
ordinate. 

Un  GRAND  int^rfit  politique  et  social. — Villemain.  A  great  political 
and  social  interest.  Une  opinion  publiqwe  forte  et  ici^AiRtE. — 
Mignet.  The  relation  here  is  mixed.  The  co-ordinate  adjectives, 
with  their  conjunction,  follow  the  noun  unless  very  emphatic.  Cf. 
Privata  navis  oneraria  maxima. — Cic. 

(b.)  The  adjectives  may  belong  to  predicates  having  dif- 
ferent subjects. 

(1.)  Several  adjectives  associated  may  represent  con- 
tracted sentences. 

The  substantive  may  stand  in  the  plural,  and  have  plural 

adjectives. 

Jjcs  oiseaux  DOMEsnquES  et  sau^^ages  nourrissent  I'homme. — 
Buffon.     Tame  and  wild  birds  feed  man. 

(2.)  The  individual  adjectives  may  be  treated  variously. 
(a.)  Either  the  substantive  stands  in  the  plural,  the  ad- 
jectives in  the  singular —  Digitized  by  CiOOgle 
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Les  languei  Romane  et  TrDESQtTB. — DucIob.  The  Romance  and 
Teutonic  languages,  Cf.  Latin:  Portas  Collin  am  Esquilinamque. 
— Liv. 

(2.)  Or  the  adjectives  in  the  siogular  are  added  to  the 
substantive  in  the  singular. 

La  Ugislation  civile  et  criminelle. — Mignet.  The  civil  and 
CRIMINAL  legidaUon,  La  torture  ordinaire  et  extraordinaire. 
— Villemain.     Torture  ordinary  and  extraordinary. 

**  The  French  and  English  languages''  may  be  expresjted  in  three 
ways:  (1)  La  langue  franfaise  et  la  langue  anglaise;  (2)  la  langue 
francaise  et  Tanglaise;  (3)  les  langues  frtm^ise  ct  anglaise. 

When  the  adjectives  precede,  the  following  arrangements  mav  be 
made:  (1)  Le  cinquii^me  et  le  sixi^me  si^le;  (2)  le  cinqui^e 
si^le  et  le  sixi^me;  (3)  les  cinquieme  et  sixi^me  sidles. 

The  last  qf  these  coastructions  is  used  by  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  French  writers. 

Some  grammarians  require  the  article  to  be  repeated  in  such  cases 
as  the  following :  La  po^ie  anglaise,  la  franyaise  et  Titalienne. — 
Voltaire. 

But  such  constructions  as  La  langue  et  la  litt^rature  grecques,  con- 
naissance  de  la  langue  et  de  la  litt^rature  latineSf  etc.,  are  used  by 
the  best  writers. 

Hence  the  stereotyped  question  of  judges:  Vos  nom  et  pr^noms? 
for  Voire  nom  et  vo9  pr^oms.  So,  Question  sur  mes  nom,  pr^noms, 
fige,  demeure. 

(3.)  The  same  adjective  qualifying  several  substantives. 

450.  When  the  same  adjective  refers  to  several  substan- 
tives, various  points  of  view  appear. 

(a.)  The  substantives  may  be  synonyms,  when  there  is 

essentially  but  one  substantive  requiriug  an  attribute.     If 

the  substantives  are  singular,  the  adjective  generally  agrees 

with  the  nearest. 

Toute  sa  vie  n'est  qu*un  travail,  qu'une  occupation  continuelle. — 
Massillon.  His  whole  life  is  but  one  contimval  toil  and  occupation. 
Travail  and  occupation  are  synonvms;  hence  continuelle  belongs  to 
both,  but  agrees  with  one.  Of.  Virtutem  et  bonum  alienum  oderunt. 
— Liv. 

(b.)  The  substantives  may  denote  different  things. 

(L)  The  adjective  generally  stands  in  the  plural  (always 
when  one  of  the  substantives  is  in  the  plural).  The  gender 
is  masculine  if  the  substantives  are  of  different  genders. 

Une  rliolulion  et  une  responwbiliU  si  terribles. — Lamartine.     A 
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reaoltUum  and  reiponsibility  8o  terrible.  D^une  veste  et  d'un  pantnlon 
bleiia. — Bouilly.  Voir  son  JiU  ou  sa  fiUe  perdus  poor  la  soci^Ul — Vol- 
taire.   To  see  one's  son  or  daughter  lost  to  society.     " 

(2.)  The  adjective  may  agree  with  the  last  substantive, 

which  is  then  supposed  to  be  more  vividly  present  to  the 

speaket . 

Point  de  raman^  point  de  comSdie  espagnok  sans  combats. — Florian. 
No  Spanish  romance  or  comedy  without  conflicts. 

(3.)  When  two  substantives  are  connected  by  ou  (or), 
the  adjective  agrees  with  the  last,  unless  it  can  be  predi- 
cated of  both. 

Us  obtinrent  I'estime  ou  la  confiance  pvhlique. 

(4.)  In  the  expression  avoir  lair  (to  appear,  to  look), 
when  an  adjective  is  associated,  a  double  construction  is 
aHowed,  according  as  the  adjective  refers  to  the  subject  of 
the  sentence  or  to  Vair,  If  the  adjective  refer  to  Vair 
(EUe  a  lair  hon^  doux,  etc.,  content),  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
the  external  aspect  or  appearance,  aud  the  adjective  is 
masculine.  If  the  adjective  refer  to  the  subject  of  the 
sentence  (Elle  a  Fair  bonne,  douce,  contente),  a  judgment  is 
rendered  on  the  character  or  sentiments  of  a  person,  and 
the  adjective  is  feminine. 

(5.)  When  two  substantives  are  connected  by  de,  the 
adjective  or  participle  associated  agrees  with  the  one  with 
which  it  is  most  natural  to  associate  iu 

Hence :  Des  has  de  soie  blancs  (white  sxlk'sijoekings)^  or  des  has  de 
Boie  blanche  {whit€'.nlk  stockings),  jK-cording  to  the  intention.  So, 
Des  chapeaux  de  paille  gamis,  and  des  chapeaux  de  paille  cousue; 
quantity  de  cerises  douces^  collection  de  livres  complHe^  etc. 

For  nouveau  -ne,  etc.,  see  Etymology.  Frais-cueiUi  (Iresh-culled) 
and  tout-puissant  (all-powerful)  are  exceptional:  Des  fleurs /ra(cA«^ 
cueillks;  la  sultane  toute-puissanie  {tout  here  must  agree  with  a 
feminine  substantive);  but  I.ies  tout-puissanU  ministres.  In  Les 
noureauT-venus,  les  nouveattx-man^^,  les  nouveaux  d^barqu^  nou- 
vcauXy  maries,  and  d^barquh  are  substantively  used. 

In  Elle  chante  faux  (she  sings  false),  la  vie  coAte  cAer,  I'omnge 
sent  6o»,  le  soufre  sent  mauvais,  fort,  the  adjective  is  used  as  a  genu- 
ine adverb,  and  does  not  change.  So,  raisonner,  deviner  j««te,  parler 
Aaw/,  bas  (hauiemenU  6o/wemf7i/— haughtily,  humbly^  faire  exprh 
(do  on  purpose),  marcher  droit  d,  (go  straight  at),  voir  ctotr;  but  daxr^- 
meat  or  clair  as  a  figure  of  speech.  ^ 
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(4.)  Modifications  of  the  adjective. 

451.  Both  predicative  and  attributive  adjectives  may  be 

modified  by  adverbs,  where  they  blend  with  the  adjective  to 

form  one  conception.     Adverbs  of  degree  are  most  frequent. 

Des  attentions  bien  touchantea, — La  Mennais.  Very  toucJiing  atten- 
tions. De  fort  aoUes  gens. — La  Bruy^e.  Very  foolish  peiijple.  Des 
protections  dotiblement  scandaleuaea. — Villemain.  lyatissi  grandes 
riformes. — Mignet.     As  great  reforp[is. 

Other  adjectives  when  modified  by  adverbs  are  equiva- 
lent to  abbreviated  sentences. 

Ces  routes  aujouriThui  solitaires. — Volney .  These  nowadays  solitary 
roads.  Un  enfant  encore  ignorant. — Montgolfier.  A  still  ignorant 
child.  So  with  participles :  Une  autorit^  toujours  eomboMue. — Ville- 
main. An  ever  contested  authority.  Les  caract^res  malformes. — Mme. 
de  Staei.     Ill-formed  characters. 

Even  adjectives  substantively  used  are  sometimes  modi- 
fied by  adverbs. 

Les  infiniment  petits  ont  un  orgueil  infiniment  grand. — Voltaire. 
The  infinitely  little  have  pride  infinitely  big. 

Comparative  adverbs  may  be  used  to  modify  adjectives. 

Un  g^nie  plus  puissant,  plus  6levi  que  Bossuet. — Villemain.  A 
eenius  ynore  puissant,  more  lofty  than  Bossuet.  Le  plus  grand  art  est 
de  cacher  Tart. — Diderot.    The  highest  art  is  to  hide  art. 

Comparative  adverbs  modifying  adjectives  may  be  further 
modified,  as  by  the  usually  invariable  form  possible, 

Aux  jdus  longues  ^h^nces  possible.  At  the  longest  possible  expira- 
tions of  time.  Aux  ^pcnpies  les  moins  longues  possible. — Gram.  Nat. 
At  the  shortest  possible  periodn.  This  is  an  abbreviation  for  Qu'il  est 
possible  cfe,  etc.     Possible  referring  to  a  noun  agrees. 

Again,  the  adjective  already  modified  by  an  adverb  may 

be  raised  to  a  still  higher  degree  of  power  by  other  adverbs. 

Victor  Hugo,  on  des  g^nies  les  plus  origimdemerU  inventeurs. — 
Nodier.     Victor  Hugo,  one  of  the  most  originally  inventive  geniuses. 

Other  expressions  occasionally  substitute  the  superlative  adjective, 
such  as  the  insertion  of  a  brief  "sentence  before  the  positive ;  for  ex- 
ample. On  ne  pent  plus,  s'il  en  fat  \  II  envoya  une  lettre  on  ne  pent 
plus  injurieuse. — Bourrienne.  He  sent  as  iniuUing  a  Utter  as  possible; 
one  cannot  be  more  insulting.  II  est  musicien.  .  .  .  Ivrogne  s^U 
en  fut,  d*ailleurs  fort  honnfite  homme  — Andrieux.  He  is  a  musician, 
a  arunkard  if  there  be  any,  yet,  etc. 
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The  former  of  these  two  is  an  elliptical  expreosion  which  may  be 
readily  completed  from  the  coutexU 

Instead  of  the  attributive  superlative  always  agreeing 
with  its  own  substantive,  the  superlative  is  often  treated  as 
belonging  to  a  partitive  genitive  dependent  on  it.  It  is 
then  regarded  as  a  substantive,  though  agreeing  in  gender 
with  the  dependent  genitive.  The  partitive  genitive  may 
be  itself  defined  by  tout 

La  pire  des  hUes  est  le  tyran. — Marmontel.  Tlie  worst  of  fools  is 
the  tyrant.  Quel<^ue8  g^nies  dou^  du  plus  rare  des  priviUaes. — 
Nodier.  Some  geniuses  gifted  with  the  rarest  of  privileges.  C  est  U 
plus  imbecile  de  tons  les  hommes. — Acad.  The  noun  is  commonly  in 
the  singular.  Cf.  Urbem  Syracusas  marimam  esse  Grsecarum  urbtttm, 
— Cic. 

The  preposition  erUre^  more  usually  denfre  (among),  may  substi- 
tute de:  Le  plus  petit  d'enire  nos  disciples. — Massillon.  The  smallest 
of  our  disciples.  Cf.  Acerrimus  inter  recusantes  Calisthenes  fiiit. — 
Justin. 

All  these  expressions,  or  modes  of  expression,  give  greater  em- 
phasis to  the  apparently  substantively  used  superlative. 

II.   THE    ADVERB. 

452.  The  adverb  appears  in  certain  cases,  where  there  is 
a  lack  of  corresponding  adjective  expressions,  to  represent 
the  adjective ;  the  attributive  character,  however,  especially 
in  expressions  of  time  and  space,  is  communicated  to  the 
adverb  by  means  of  de,  Cf.  the  use  of  the  substantive  in 
chaifie  d^oVy  etc. 

(1.)  The  pure  adverb  as  attribute. 

La  note  ci-dessotis.  The  bill  beloic.  La  page  ci-eontre.  The  page 
opposite.  La  baio  ris-d-vis. — St.  Pierre.  The  bay  opposite.  Ces 
morts  deboiit. — I)e  Stael.  These  corpses  erect.  Lea  ci-devant  recollets. 
Cela  ^tait  bon  au  temps  jadis. — Acad.  That  was  good  in  the  times 
of  old. 

Expressions  of  time  and  space  are  found  here  as  in  English,  Latin, 
and  Greek :  Nunc  hominum  mores.— ;Plaut.     Cf.  The  then  mayor,  etc 

(2.)  The  adverb  with  de. 

L'air  d^alentour. — Boileau.  The  air  around.  Les  maux  d'ici  bos. 
— La  Mennais.  The  ills  here  below.  Le  seigneur  de  c^ans. — Dumas. 
I^es  Jambea  de  d^^ant,  de  derrih-e.  Fore,  hind-legs.  Le  ^our  d^avarU, 
d'nprt8. — Acad.  The  day  before,  after.  La  representation  d'hier. — 
Scribe.     Yesterday's  representation.      The   construction   is   similar 
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when  there  is  an  a<K:umulation  of  adverbs :  En  face  de  chez  moi. — 
Andrieux.  Opposite  my  house.  Les  hommes  d'avatU  le  d^uge. — 
Acad.    The  antediliwian  men. 

III.   THE   INFINITIVE. 

453.  The  infinitive  is  used  as  an  attribute  preceded  by  a 
and  de, 

(1.)  The  infinitive  with  de  corresponds  to  genitive  rela- 
tions of  various  sorts. 

Le  droit  de  disposer  et  de  transraettre. — Mirabeau.  The  right  of 
disposing  and  transmitting.  La  r6joUition  de  cowtAa/^re.  —  Bignon. 
The  resolution  to  fight,  Cette  id^e  de  vie  tenir. — Scribe.  This  idea 
of  retaining  me.     Cf.  Consilium  crat  continuare  beUum. — Liv. 

It  is  frequent  as  the  complement  of  nouns.  Avoid  translating  the 
English  participial  substantives  in  -ing  by  the  French  present  par- 
ticiple. 

(2.)  The  infinitive  with  cL  is  used  with  nouns  in  the  sense 
of  the  Latin  gerund  with  ad  {to  or  /or),  and  represents 
various  dative  relations. . 

(a.)  The  substantive  limited    by  the  infinitive  may  be 

neither  the  subject  nor  the  object  of  the  action  expresse<l 

by  the  infinitive. 

C'est  un  conte  d  dormir  debout. — Acad-  'Tis  a  tale  tedious  enougli 
to  make  one  sleep  standing.  II  n'y'a  aucune  tendance  d  changer 
r^tat  des  choses. — Constant.  There  is  no  tendency  to  change  the  state 
of  things.     Cf.  Latin :  Det  ansas  ad  repreheudendum. — Cic. 

(b.)  The  substantive  may  at  the  same  time  be  the  subject 

of  the  action  expressed  by  the  infinitive. 

C'est  un  beau  spectacle  d  ravir  la  pens^e. — Hugo.  It  is  a  noble 
sight  fitted  to  charm  thought.  C'est  une  aflaire  d  vous  perdre.  C'est 
un  procds  d  ne  jamais  Jinir. — Acad.     It  is  a  never-to-be-endcd  suit. 

(c.)  The  substantive  may  be  the  object  of  the  infinitive. 

Un  ouvrage  d  recomm^ncer.  A  work  to  begin  again,  Un  homme 
d  pendre:  A  man  to  hang,  Un  cheval  d  garder — Acad.  A  horse  to 
keep,  Des  terres  d  euitivcr. — Mirabeau.  Ccs  distinctions  d  faire. — 
Mignet.     Tliese  distinctions  to  make. 

The  infinitive  is  here  equal  to  a  future  infinitive  passive,  and  is 
strictly  attributive.  One  of  the  testa  for  using  d  ancf  not  de  is  the 
possibility  of  turning  the  following  infinitive  into  a  passive.  If  the 
infinitive  has  an  object,  the  translation  is  active,  and  de  is  used. 
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(1.)  En,  danSf  and  d  are  all  used  to  point  out  plctee  where;  the  dif- 
ferences between  them  are  difficult  to  define  precisely.  A  commonly 
designates  the  point  at  which;  en  and  dans  some  whole  or  total  d 
spai-e  which  embraces  or  contains  persons  or  objects:  On  se  trouTe 
au  sommet  d*une  montagne;  on  est  au  pied,  au  rez-de-chauss^ 
(ground-floor),  d  la  cave,  au  bout  de  la  table. 

But  On  met^  on  a  du  vin  en  tonneau,  en  bouteille ;  on  met  quelque 
chose  en  poche,  dans  sa  poche;  on  enferme  quelqu'un  dans  une 
chambre,  met  son  linge  dans  une  commode. 

On  voyage  d  pied,  d  cheval,  mais  en  voiture,  dans  une  voiture,  e» 
diligence,  en  chemin  de  fer,  en  bateau  k  vapeur. 

On  a  une  plume,  I'^p^,  son  chajMiau  d  la  main  *  on  a  un  cigare, 
)a  pipe  d  la  bouche.  On  met  sa  main  dans  la  main  d'un  autre,  un 
morceau  de  pain  d<ins  sa  bouche;  on  a  quelque  chose  dans  Foeil. 
Le  pr^tre  (Catholic)  ou  le  pasteur  (Protestant)  monte  d  Fantel,  mais 
en  chaire  (pulpit),  dans  la  chaire,  il  fait  son  sermon  en  chaire. 

Etre  d  la  prison  (to  be  a(  the  prison) ;  ^tre  en  prison  (to  be  m 
prison).  A  la  ville  and  d  la  campagne  (country)  are  opposites; 
dans  la  ville  (like  dans  and  hors  de  Paris)  and  hors  de  la  ville  are 
opposites;  diner  en  ville  (to  dine  out);  en  ville  ("city,"  in  letter 
addresses).  " 

So,  6tre  d  r^Iise,  au  sermon,  d  la  messe,  au  th^tre,  au  spectacle, 
au  lit  (gone  to  bed),  k  I'^cole;  but  Le  maltre  est  log^  daiis  T^cole; 
danM  r^glise,  dans  le  th^tre  (when  in  or  within  is  emphasized). 

Dans  is  quite  regularly  used  for  cU  when  there  is  a  possessive,  a 
demonstrative,  or  an  adjective  associated :  Monsieur  est  d  la  maison, 
au  jardin,  d  I'^nirie,  au  mus^ ;  le  navire  est  au  port ;  but  II  est  cUxnt 
retle  rnaison,  dans  noire  jardin,  dans  son  ^urie,  dans  un  beau  mus^ 
le  navire  est  dans  noire  port. 

(2.)  The  preposition  d  before  names  of  towns  represents  both  the 
Latin  acaisative  (Romam  profit  isci)  and  the  locative  genitive  and 
ablative  {Romop,  Athenis  verwirii. 

A  also  indicates  nearness,  like  ad:  Vaincre  d  Leipzig,  ^tre  d^fait 
d  Waterloo.  The  idiom  with  names  of  countries  is  conflicting;  en 
with  feniinincs  for  to  and  t»,  d  with  masculines  and  plurals  (r&der 
ail  Canada,  an  Maine,  au  Poitou,  au  Perche,  and  other  French  prov- 
inces; but  Aller  en  B^am,  vivre  en  Languedoc),  and  dans  with 
names  qualified  by  an  adjective.  A  may  stand  before  La  Chine 
(Chinal;  d  la  Chine  (to,  in  China),  but  en  Chine  is  becoming  usual. 

(3.)  Distance  is  constantly  characterized  byd;  Ma  maison  est  d 
vingt  pas  d'ici.  Versailles  est  d  quatre  lieties  de  Paris.  Vous  ^tes  d 
de^ix  doigts  de  votre  perte  ( within  an  inch  of  destruction).  So,  Vingt 
d  trente  personnes ;  huit  d  dix  jours ;  but  quatre  ou  dnq  h<5mme8. 

(4.)  A  is  used  in  general  designations  of  time  before  the  words 
ipoque,  sOUiUy  saisoUy  moiSf  dge.^  A  is  the  rule  with  temps  in  the 
plural,  de  wifh  the  singular :  A  T^poque  des  croisades,  de  la  Refor- 
mation, au  14e  si^'le  (more  rarely  dans  le  14e  sidcle) ;  d  la  saison 
des  pluies,  d  T&ge  de  dix-huit  (but  dans  sa  dix-huitidme  ann^  dans 
la  premiere  ann^  de  la  guerre) ;  oux  temps  de  Bichelieu,  au  or  d« 
tempB  de  Louis  XIV.  ,,„,,, byGoOglc 
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Names  of  seasons  take  erij  except  Au  printemps  (in  spring)  for 
which  etymological  {primum-\-tempus)  and  euphonic  reasons  exist. 
It  is  a  compound,  and  begins  with  a  pronounced  consonant. 

Dates  in  mercantile  style  take  d :  Au  premier,  au  deux,  jnin,  il 
vous  plaira  payer,  etc.  The  same  construction  is  allowed  when  krg 
in  the  first  or  second  person  stands  before  the  day  of  the  month : 
Nous  sommes  au  premier  juin ;  also,  Nous  sommes  le  premier  juin, 
etc.    So,  always,  (Jet  ^v^nement  eut  lieu  le  premier,  U  oeux,  mai,  etc. 

(5.)  Note  the  use  of  the  dative  with  verbs  of  recognizing,  judging, 
concluding :  On  reconnatt  Juad  d  cette  violence. — Racine.  So,  the 
dative  is  used  with  jauer  (to  play)  when  games,  de  when  instruments, 
are  introduced :  Jouer  aux  ^hecs,  aux  dames,  au  billard,  au  whist, 
a«  piquet,  d  gages  touchy  (pawns),  d  oolin  maillard  (blind  man^s 
buff),  aux  quatre  coins,  d  cache-cache  (hide-and-seek),  au  berger 
(catching),  aux  barres,  d  la  toupie,  au  sabot  (top),  aux  billcs,  d  la 
balle,  au  ballon  (ball),  d  la  paume  (hand-ball),  au  volant,  etc. 

With  the  accusative :  Jouer  une  carte,  jouer  le  jeu  (play  according 
to  the  rules),  jouer  une  8ommej  sa  ric,  m  reputation  (play  a  sum,  stake 
one's  life,  etc.),  jouer  gros  jeu^  un  Jeu  d'enfer  (to  play  very  high), 
jouer  tin  rd/e,  une  pi^ce,  jouer  qudqu'un  and  se  jouer  Tf€  quelqu^un 
(make  fun  of). 

(6.)  In  familiar  language,  a  dative  of  the  person  interested  often 
occurs  after  6tre  associated  with  an  adjective,  participle,  or  substan- 
tive. The  translation  is  in  or  of:  CTest  bien  d  «)i«,  c'est  bien  fait  d 
TOiM,  c'est  folic  d  vous  de  croire,  etc.  (It  is  "  nice'*  in  you,  etc). 

(7.)  Numerous  elliptical  datives  occur  in  such  expressions  as  Au 
revoir,  d  deniain,  d  ce  soir,  d  la  vie,  d  la  mort,  d  votre  aise  (at  your 
convenience),  d  votre  sant4  (d  la  v6tre),  d  la  porte  (out!)  d  moi 
(help !),  au  feu,  au  voleur,  etc 

455.  Additional  and  miscellaneous  observations  on  the 
infinitiva 

(1.)  The  infinitives  commonly  used  as  nouns  are  Le  manger^  le 
boirey  le  parler^  le  mvoir^  le  savoir-faire,  le  dormir,  le  rire,  le  sourire,  le 
vouloir^  us  dire.  Dire  has  a  plural :  Les  dires  du  d^fenseur ;  so  sov^ 
veniry  pouvoiry  devoir^  itre  (remembrance,  power,  duty,  being),  etc 

A  number  of  infinitives  are  substantively  usei  only  in  a  few 
phrases:  Valler  et  retour  (rc/Mm-trip),  au  sortir  de  table  (withdraw- 
%ng  from  the  table),  etc 

Such  phrases  as  reading,  writing,  etc,  must  ordinarily  be  rendered 
by  an  abstract  substantive :  La  lecture^  Verriiure,  etc. ;  or  by  an  object 
infinitive  after  dc,  etc.:  II  ne  parle  pas  que  de  voyager  et  de  dSpenser 
(il  ne  parle  pas  que  voyages  et  depenses). 

(2.)  Dire  as  a  verb  of  saying  nas  the  infinitive  without  a  preposi- 
tion ;  dire  as  a  verb  of  commanding  has  rfe ;  Dites-lui  de  venir. 

Jurer  (to  swear)  has  no  preposition  when  used  of  things  past:  Je 
jure  ravoir  vu;  but  requires  de  of  things  future:  Je  jure  ae  dire  la 
v^rit^ 

Penser  faire  has  three  meanings:  (a)  to  believe;  (b)  to  be  think- 
ing of  doing  something  (where  penser  d  faire  also  occurs) ;  (c)  to  be 
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on  the  point  of  doing  something :  (a)  Je  ne  permais  pas  ^Ire  conna 
de  lui ;  (b)  que  penaGt-vous  fcUref  (c)  Je  pensais  kvous  oiler  voir. — 
Acad. 

EapSrer  de  is  used  when  the  thing  hoped  for  is  unusual :  Puis-je 
esp^er  de  vous  revoir  encore  ? — Racine.  The  preposition  is  gener- 
tdiy  omitted  elsewhere.    Disirer  has  the  same  constructions. 

(3.)  lUpondrty  repliquery  and  repariir  (respond,  reply,  retort)  re- 

auire  que  even  when  the  subject  of  the  verb  and  of  the  infinitive  is 
le  same :  II  m^eerivit,  me  ripondU  gu'il  n^avait  rien  vu. 

(4.)  itre  in  the  sense  to  be  gone  is  used  as  a  verb  of  motion  only 
in  past  tenses :  Je  (m'en)  fun,  'fat  iU  ouvrir  la  porte,  etc.  No  prepo- 
sition is  required. 

Venir  after  voir  often  has  the  meaning  "  aim  at " :  Je  vous  voia  venir. 
I  see  what  you  are  aiming  at, 

(6.)  The  infinitive  with  d  is  very  frequent  after  the  superlatives 
le  premier  J  le  dernier  ^  le  aeul :  Je  serai  le  premier  d  vous  bULraer,  le 
dernier  d  vous  contester  ce  droit  Vous  ^tes  seul  d  dire  de  pareilles 
choses.     8o  with  avoir  d :  J'ai  des  lettres  d  ^rire,  etp. 

(6.)  The  prepositions  jusqxCd  and  sauf  are  followed  by  d  with  the 
infinitive:  Je  vuis  jusqu'd  former  des  voeux  contre  moi-mtoe. 
Sauf  d  recomraencer  (with  the  reservation  to  begin  again). 

(7.)  Prier  d  means  to  invite;  pter  cfe,  to  pray:  Je  Tai  priS  d  diner; 
je  vouajyne  de  diner  tout  de  suite. 

(8.)  Verbs  of  saying  and  thinking  (eonvenirt  faire  semblnnt,  se 
souveniry  disconvenir) ;  verbs  that  express  the  will  (n^avoir  garde, 
(se)  yardery  brUlery  s^aviser^  se  aouciery  se  conlejiter);  verbs  of  the 
aflections  {se  rSjouiry  s'applaudiry  s^aUristery  s'affiif^y  ghmiry  frhnir, 
souffriry  se  eonsolery  se  repentiry  rougiry  desesperery  s'tnquieiery  ^Honner, 
rircy  se  flatter,  se  fkicitery  se  vanjtery  se  glorifiery  enrager) ;  and  verbs  of 
activity  {se  dep^cliery  se  hdtery  se  prefer j  s'abstenir,  se  mUer,  il  s'agit), 
have  the  infinitive  with  de  when  principal  and  depenHent  sentence 
have  the  same  subject.  Convenir,  se  souvenir,  and  disconvenir  occa- 
sionally have  que,  (See  Appendix.)  After  all  thesse  verbs  the 
infinitive  reprenentB  a  genitive,  as  a  noun  in  the  same  circumstances 
wouhl  require  de  before  it. 

(9.)  The  infinitive  with  de  represents  an  accusatire  after  all  tran- 
sitive verlw  that  have  no  substantive  object.  Excepted  are  those 
verbs  that  t^^ke  no  preposition  at  all  (see  Appendix),  but  which 
govern  an  infinitive  directly ;  those  verbs  that  govern  an  infinitive 
with  d  (see  Apj»endix);  and  verbs  of  aim,  intention,  resuh,  inclina- 
tion, disinclination,  custom,  exhortation,  resolution,  and  hesitation, 
which  require  d. 

(10.)  After  ordonnery  commander y  presa-irey  enjoindre,  ronseillery 
persuadeTy  proposer,  dire,  ^erire,  crier,  mander,  rceommandery  permeUrCy 
dSfendre,  pardonner,  reprocher,  de  with  the  infinitive  is  used  to  repre- 
sent the  accusative  when  the  person  who  is  the  subject  of  the  depend- 
ent sentence  -appears  as  nearer  or  remoter  object  of  the  principal 
verb:  Je  vous  ordonne  de  vous  taire;  permettez-moi  de  vous  faire 
remarquer,  etc.    Que  with  the  subjunctive  is  a  parallel  construction. 
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456.  One  substantive  limits  and  defines  another  not  only 
by  means  of  d  and  de,  but  by  means  of  other  prepositions. 
Many  of  these  cases  extend  beyond  the  genitive  attributive 
relation.  They  may  serve  merely  to  mark  the  objective 
relations  of  the  substantive  which  can  then  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  qualities  or  phrases  attached  after  the  fashion 
of  adjectives.  Still,  a  certain  sort  of  modifying  power  does 
exist  in  these  prepositional  phrases,  especially  when  the 
subst^antive  is  derived  from  a  verb  and  has  a  certain  power 
of  governing  a  following  substantive.  Cf.  Latin:  Iter 
Homam  (journey  to  Rome),  etc. 

The  pronoun  substantively  used  has  many  points  of  simi- 
larity with  the  substantive. 
(1.)  The  attributive  genitive. 

457.  The  attributive  genitive  is  joined  to  a  substantive 
to  mark  a  great  variety  of  adverbial  relations  already  de- 
scribed.   (See  under  Genitive  of  Space.) 

(a.)  It  serves  to  mark  relations  of  space  and  general 

ideas  of  issuing  forth  from,  source,  deprivation,  separation, 

etc.,  often  having  in  view  the  origin  of  the  substantive  to 

which  it  may  be  added. 

Apr^  sa  sordt  de  prison.  After  his  mUying  forth  from  prison.  A 
inon  retour  de  tel  lieu.  On  my  return  from  9uch  a  place.  Vivre  dane 
nioigTiement  du  momUf  etc — Acad.  Cf.  Nauta  de  navi  AlexandriDa. 
—Suet. 

(b.)  Time. 

Le  lendemain  de  see  noc««.— Acad.    The  day  after  his  nupliaU. 

(c.)  Ground,  origin,  originator,  instrument,  etc. 

La  fiert^  d'un  grand  n/mi.—Le  Bnm.  The  pride  of  a  great  name. 
Enfante  de  cetie  terrc— Cli^nier.  Children  of  that  land.  Un  article 
de  wi«.— Delavi^e.  Tout  floge  de  /ur.— Delavigne.  II  faut  trois 
wupe  de  c/iiMm.— Hugo.     Cf.  Genitrix  Priami  de  genU.—\irg. 

(d.)  Possessive  genitive. 

458.  The  possessive  genitive  is  of  various  application,  and 
represents  one  person  or  thing  as  belonging  to  another. 
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The  most  maDifold  relations  may  be  embraced  under  this 
head,  and  in  the  development  of  the  attribute  into  a  sen- 
tence the  genitive  may  appear  both  as  the  expression  of 
the  subject  and  of  the  object ;  sometimes  the  context  alone 
can  determine  the  exact  relation. 

L' amour  des  femmes.  The  love  of  or  to  women.  Les  hiens  de 
Viglise,    La  digniU  de  I'&me. — Bouilly. 

The  objective  genitive  is  frequent  with  verbal  substantives:  Une 
faraille  vou^  ...  i  la  ciiture  dee  jardins,  A  family  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  gardens  (=they  cultivate  gardens).  Le  premier 
partcufe  de  la  Pologne.  The  first  division  of  Poland.  Les  difenseurs 
de  V  ignorance,  etc.    Cf.  Metus  hosiium. — Gell. 

The  freest  treatment  of  the  genitive  is  found  under 
this  head.  The  defining  of  one  substantive  by  another 
gives  rise  to  expressions  which  the  given  context  alone  can 
explain.  Many  fixed  expressions  have  become  established 
in  the  language. 

La  route  de  N^gropont. — Chateaubriand.  The  Negropont  route. 
Le  voyage  de  Varennes. — Mme.  Campan.  Le  chemin  du  tombeau. 
— Ch^nier.  The  road  to  the  tomb.  La  descente  du  ioss^. — Dam. 
The  descent  into  the  fosae.     L'habitude  du  cheval,  etc.— Bouilly. 

The  genitive  of  possession  follows  Hre  to  express  both  poflsesaion 
and  quality :  11  est  de  mon  devoir  d'agir  ainsi.  Oest  d^un  caractdre 
g^n^reux,  etc. 

(e.)  The  genitive  of  apposition. 

459.  The  appositive  genitive,  or  genitive  of  apposition, 
may  be  referred  to  this  head ;  a  genitive  which  harrows  a 
wider  notion  by  a  restriction  or  associates  a  common  noun 
with  a  proper. 

Le  titre  de  due  de  Montebello. — Bignon.  The  title  duke  of  Momr 
tebello.  Le  mot  d^ amour.  The  word  "love."  Le  mot  d'amitif^  de 
pitU,  r expression  de  charitas. — Chateaubriand.  Ses  pieces  de  "TEcole 
des  Maris"  ct  de  "Tfccole  des  Femmes."  La  comHie  de  Tartufe. — 
Charafort.  Le  royaume  d'Espagne.  U empire  de  Russie.  La  ville 
de  Paris  (cf.  Washington  City).  Le  mots  de  jutn.  La  place  de 
OandiCy  etc     Le  nom  dAuguste. 

The  genitive  of  apposition  follows  such  substantives  as 

nom^  sumoMf  titre^  moty  empire,  royaume^  repvilique,  pro- 

vince,  district,  dioch^,  idlle,  village,  {le,  presqu^Ue,  fort,  for- 

ieresae,  place,  mordagne,  rivih'e,  fleuve,  mois,  departemmt^ 

^mrondiaseTnenU  varoiase,  ducht,  cammune,  etc 
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Monl  and  capitate  (mount,  capital)  always,  fteuvcy  tie  (river,  isle), 
and  a  few  others  occasionally,  omit  the  de,  Le  mont  Sinai,  le  mont 
Cenis.  Be  is  also  omitted  with  ruef  places  quartier.  qvai,  igluc^  chd- 
ieauy  palaiSf  etc.,  which  describe  part  of  a  city  or  building,  when  a 
proper  name  of  a  person  follows :  Hue  Bacine,  quai  Voltaire,  jjince 
Maubert,  Sglise  St.  tierre.  But  Mtu  de  la/ettne  aes  Mathurins,  plti^ 
de  la  Concorde^  rue  de  Berlin,  iglUe  d€  Notre- Dame,  because  the 
names  are  borrowed  either  from  names  of  towns  or  from  common 
nouns. 

Since  the  time  of  the  second  Empire  we  read  on  the  Paris  street- 
comers  such  names  of  streets  as  Rue  de  Richelieu,  rue  de  Buflbn,  rue 
de  Morny,  etc.,  instead  of  the  earlier  Rue  Richelieu,  etc.  This  de  is 
not  an  exception,  but  marks  a  title  of  nobility.    (Ploetz). 

The  word  mot  (word)  may  have  de  or  not:  Le  mot  de  cheval  or 
le  mot  eheval  (the  word  "horse").  Cf.  Am  mot  "peuM*  il  se  trouble. 
— Delavigne.  At  the  word  "people"  he  was  troubled.  Latin:  Vox 
voluptatis  (the  word  "voluptas'*),  urbs  Futami,  etc. 

Related  to  the  appositive  genitive  is  a  mode  of  expres- 
sion iu  which  the  appositive  genitive  is  added  to  a  substan- 
tive, which,  logically  considered,  is  the  attribute  of  the 
other.     It  is  common  in  colloquial  style. 

Un  grand  coquin  de  coureur. — Jouy.  A  precious  scamp  of  a 
ntnner.  Ce  damni  d^h^rHique. — Dumas.  Quel  diable  de  mitier  fais- 
tu  la? — Dumas.  What  the  devil  of  a  profession  art  thou  practicing 
there?  The  English  indefinite  article  is  not  translatedf.  So,  Cte 
fripon  (f  enfant,  ce  dr6Ie  d^id^e,  ce  diable  cThonune,  votre  coquine  de 
Toinette,  etc. 

(f )  Genitive  of  quality,  price,  value,  measure. 

460.  The  genitive  of  quality,  value,  price,  and  measure 
is  extensively  employed. 

Ses  joues  d'une  blancheur  fo/o/ante.— Chateaubriand.  Her  cheeks 
of  brilliant  whiteness.  Un  homme  de  ta/en/.— Scribe.  Des  aflaires 
de  quelqtte  importance. — Daru.  tin  diamant  (Tun  grand  prix, — Acad. 
Dea  boulets  de  plus  de  cent  litres. — Daru.  Balls  of  more  than  one 
hundred  pounda  weight.  Une  flotte  de  quaiorze  voiles. — Daru.  A  fleet 
of  fourteen  sail.  Un  front  de  dix  huit  printemps. — Chateaubriand. 
A  brow  of  eighteen  firings.  Cf.  Coronam  parvt  ponderis.  Quatuor 
jugerum  agrnm. — Li  v.  So,  La  guerre  de  Trente  Ans,  de  Sept  Ana 
(The  Thirty  Years'  War,  etc.). 

Cg.)  The  genitive  of  material  and  content 

461.  The  genitive  of  material  and  content  is  common  in 

French,  as  the  language  contains  few  adjectives  of  material. 

Un  clou  d* argent.  A  silver  nail.  Un  crucifix  d'ibhie. — Chateau- 
briand.   A  crucifix  of  ebony.    Sea  ailes  de  feu. — Lebrun.     His  wings 
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of  fire.    Hence  goldeny  wooden^  iron,  finery,  and  other  adjectiTCB  of 
material  must  be  rendered  by  dc-l- substantive. 

Genitive  of  content. 

Un  tonneau,  une  l)oiiteille,  un  verre  de  rm,  etc  La  coupe  (Us 
malheuTS. — Lebrun.  The  cup  of  misfortune.  The  article  is  genera- 
ally  omitted  in  both  cases.  Of.  Auri  argentique  vense. — Cic.  Tem- 
plum  de  marmore  solido. — Virg. 

(h.)  The  partitive  genitive.     (See  above.) 

462.  The  partitive  genitive  is  added  to  substantives  when 

a  part  of  a  whole  or  individuals  out  of  a  round  number 

are  to  be  treated ;  the  latter  particularly  after  ordinals 

(substantively  used)  and  superlatives. 

Quelques  centaines  d^hommes  r^unis. — Chateaubriand.  Some  hun- 
dreds of  men  together.  Une  grande  partie  da  lit  du  rivage. — St. 
Pierre.  A  lai'ge  part  of  the  shore  bed.  L'honmie  est  le  seul  des  ani- 
inaux  qui,  etc.— St.  Pierre.  Man  is  the  only  one  of  the  aninuds  that, 
etc.  Le  premier  de  torn  les  peuples. — Rollin.  Such  phrases  as  VoiU 
de  mes  gens,  sa  fortune  est  des  plus  grandes,  are  much  liked  by  con- 
temporary writers,  and  may  be  explained  by  an  ellipsis.  Cf.  Partem 
de  istius  impudentia  reticere.— Cic. 

The  meaning  of  the  adjective  or  substantive  may  be 
intensified  by  the  repetition  of  a  preceding  idea  in  the 
genitive  plural. 

UElre  des  Etres.  Tlie  Being  of  Beings.  Le  cantique  des  cantiques. 
The  song  of  songs.  Vaniti  des  vanitis.  Le  saint  des  saifits. — Acad. 
Ney,  U  brave  des  braves.— Dumixs.  Ney,  the  bravest  of  the  brave.  Such 
phrases  came  originally  from  the  Bible. 

Note  the  use  of  de\dih  a  participle  or  adjective  substantively 
used  when  a  noun  modified  by  a  numeral  precedes:  Deux  cents 
hommes  de  (u^s.  So,  Qui  est  le  plus  grand,  dc  C^sar  ou  (f  Alexan- 
dre, in  which  de  may  be  omitted. 

(2.)  The  attributive  dative. 

463.  Thg  attributive  dative  is  used  as  an  attribute  of 
the  substantive  in  nearly  all  its  usual  adverbial  relations. 

(a.)  Space:  Where?     Whither? 

Un  incendie  awj-  cimes  des  montagnes.— Ch^nier.  A  fire  on  lAe 
mountain-tops.  Conseiller  d  la  conr  de  cassation.  Commis  cm  mt- 
nisthe  de  la  guerre. — Acad.  Clerk  to  the  war  ministry,  Votre  voyage 
rt  Paris. — Picard.  Notre  entr^  d  Athhies. — Chateaubriand.  Cf. 
Latin:  Introitus  Smymam.  Cf.  names  of  inns,  hotels,  etc:  A 
tEtoik  d'or.    Golden  Star  Hotel.    Au  bon  MarchL  etc.>  t 

joogle 
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(b.)  Time :  Till  when  ?    How  long  ? 

Ck)n8ul  d  temps, — Dumas.  Pension  4  vie.  Pension  for  life.  Kente 
d  perpUuiU, — Acad.  Income  in  perpetuity,  Cf.  Dux  ad  tempus  lectus. 
— Liv. 

(c.)  Manner ;  a  very  frequent  idiom. 

Table  d  tiroir  (table  with  drawers) ;  lit  d  cdonnes  (bed  with  posts) ; 
bague  d  diamants  {diamond  ring) ;  chaise  d  bras^  voiture  d  deux  roues 
(arm-chair,  two-wheeled  vehicle);  lea  animaux  d  quatre  pieds,  les 
oiseaux  d  bee  fin,  etc.  Les  arbres  et  arbrisseaux  d  fruit. — Kousseau. 
jPruit-trees  and  shrubs.  Des  animanx  d  poumons.  Animals  with 
lungs,  Des  montagnes  d  glace,  d  glaces. — St.  Pierre.  Les  homnies 
d  cheveux  noirs  ou  bruns. — Buffon.  Black  or  brown-haired  men.  Les 
gens  d  talents. — Kousseau.  Un  homme  d  pretentions. — Planche.-  Un 
stoique  aux  yeux  sees. — Ch^nier.  A  dry-eyed  stoic.  Une  oom^Jie  d 
cent  a>cteur8, — La  Fontaine. 

In  such  cases,  the  singular  or  the  plural  may  be  used  with  or 
without  the  article.  The  dative  expresses  some  accidental  charac- 
teristic, peculiarity,  etc. ;  the  genitive  some  essential  belonging. 

Hence  the  names  of  dishes,  confections,  etc.,  with  their  chief  in- 
gredient, are  characterized  by  the  dative :  Soupe  avjc  ehovx,  aux  here- 
visses  {cabbage,  crayfish  soup) ;  d  Coignon,  aux  herbes;  morue  d  Chuile 
(codfish  in  oil);  glace  d  la  vanille  {vanilla  ice),  etc.  In  this  case,  the 
article  is  used.    Cf.  Latin :  Summa  virtute  adolescentem. — Cses. 

There  is  often  a  difference  produced  bv  the  use  of  the  article: 
Homme  d  cheveux  jaunes  (yellow-haired  man)  and  homme  aux 
cheveux  jaunes  (man  with  the  yellow  hair). 

(d.)  Destination  and  purpose. 

Une  invitation  d  unefite,  d  un  bal.  Ses  lettres  au  marSchal  Davoust. 
— S^ir.  His  letters  to  Marshal  Davoust.  Manifeste  d  V Europe. — 
Laraartine.    Manifesto  to  Europe.     Disposition  d  la  pluie. 

Here  belong  various  idioms  of  sport,  etc. :  Chasse  au  eetf,  au  loup, 
au  sanglier,  etc.  Stag,  wolf,  wild-boar  hunting,  etc.  Moulin  d  far  inc. 
Flour  mill.  March^  d  la  volaille.  Fowl  nmrket.  Le  pot  au  Init 
(milk  jug) ;  bblte  avx  lettres  {letler-hox) ;  panier  au  charbon  (charcoal 
basket). — Gram.  Nat.    Sac  o  outrage.    Cuiller  d  cafe.     Coffee  spoon. 

Distinguish  between  Pot  au  lait  (milk  jug)  and  pot  de  laii  (jug  of 
milk). 

The  place  where  things  are  sold  is  generally  put  in  the 

plural. 

Le  march^  awe  ehevaux  (horse-msTket).  Halle  avx  blis.  The 
difference  between  Tasse  d  caft  and  tasse  de  caf(6  {Coffee-cup  and 
cup  of  coffee)  has  been  referred  to.  The  example  is  typical  of  a 
class.    The  dative  expresses  manner,  purpose,  object. 

(e.)  The  person  or  thing  interested:  frequent  with  sub- 
stantives derived  from  verbs,  when  the  dative  would  be 
associated  adverbial  1  v.  ^ 
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Son  dhxmement  an  prince. — Acad.  Hb  devotion  to  the  prince. 
Sa  soumisaion  au  syzthme  continental. — S^^.  His  submission  to  the 
continental  system.  B^ponse  attx  hommdges.  Son  opposition  avx 
maitresses. — Mignet  Cf.  Latin:  Obteraperatio  legibus;  sibi  ipsi  re- 
sponsio. — Cic 

(f.)  Possession :  rarer  in  modern  than  in  Old  French ; 
found  often  in  poetry  and  conversation. 

La  harque  d  Caron, — Acad.  Boat  bdonffing  to  Charon.  Un  autd 
aux  Dieux  des  champs. — Delille.  An  altar  to  ike  gods  of  the  fields. 
Un  ami  d  moi. — Acad.  Un  homme  d  mot. — Dumas.  Un  cousin 
d  eUe, — Scribe. 

This  dative  maj  he  added  appositively  and  emphatically  to  a 
possessive  pronoun:  De  notre  salut  d  tou8. — Scribe.  Of  the  salva- 
tion of  aU  of  us.    Cf.  Philippo  quondam  milites. — Li  v. 

(g.)  Instrument. 

Des  has  d  Caiguilley  au  metier. — Acad.  KniUedy  woven  stockings. 
La  course  d  pied. — St.  Pierre.  The  foot  race.  Une  lecture  .  .  . 
d  voiz  6a«8e.— -Scribe. 

(h.)  Measure  and  fitness. 

Or  d  vingt-deux  carais. — Acad.  Twenty-two  car<Us  gold.  Une  pro- 
tection d  ce  prix-ld. — Scribe.  Habit  d  ma  tadUe. — Acad.  A  suit 
adapted  to  my  figure.  Jeunes  gens  d  la  mode. — Bouilly.  Fashionable 
young  folk. 

(3.)  The  substantive  with  prepositions. 

464.  One  substantive  limits  another  by  means  of  prepo- 
sitions, especially  to  express  relations  of  space,  time,  and 
person  interested  (ethical  relation).  The  Latin  made 
copious  use  of  the  same  principle;  the  French  extended  it 
still  further.  All  the  adverbial  relations  may  be  carried 
over  to  substantives.  Often  a  mere  abbreviation  of  the 
adverbial  usage  is  at  the  foundation  of  these  phrai^ps, 
unless  the  substantive  itself  retains  a  verbal  force  corre- 
sponding to  its  origin. 

(a.)  Attributive  prepositional  phrases  express  local  rela- 
tions. 

Une  abbaye  sur  lafrontih^e.  An  abbey  on  the  frontier,  Une  maison 
sttr  le  grand  chemin. — Acad.  A  house  on  the  high  road.  Jjes  pa?^ 
dans  les  rues. — De  Stacl.  The  paving-stones  in  the  streets,  Le  g^nie 
en  Franee. — Nodier.  Un  ac-le  par-derant  notaire. — Acad.  An  act 
brfore  a  notary.  Cf.  Insula  in  lacu  Pretio.—i2ic.  ,  Antiochia  super 
MoDandrum. — Liv. 
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(b.)  Temporal  relations. 

Une  heure  de  paix  dans  un  jour  agitS. — Lamartine.  An  hour  of 
peace  in  an  agitaUd  day.  Description  de  1*  Europe  .  .  .  vers  la 
Jin  du  treizihne  si^'le. — Dee  Michels.  Description  of  Europe  toward 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  De  Rome  et  des  popes  avant  et  pen- 
dant le  ^rand  Schisme. — Des  Michels.  Cf.  Omnes  ante  eum  phikso- 
phi. — Qc 

(c.)  Ethical  relations. 

Invasion  de  \&Gnmde-Bretagne  par  Us  Anglo-Saxons. — Des  Michels. 
Premiere  p^riode  de  rivalit^  entre  les  deux  couronnes. — Des  Michels. 
First  period  of  rivalry  between  the  tux)  crowns.  Son  alliance  avec  Ics 
Espagnols  et  Us  Autrichiens.—^gur.  Malgr^  votre  goAt  pour  Us 
d&ails. — Mnie.  de  Sonza.  Despite  your  taste  for  detaiU.  Lee  droits 
de  V.  Visconti  sur  C heritage  de  Milan. — Sismondi.  The  claims  of 
V.  Visconte  as  to  the  inheritance  of  Milan.  Cest  un  homme  sans 
jugemeni. — Acad.  Cf.  Latin:  Auxilium  odversus  inimicos. — Liv. 
Merita  Plancii  erga  me. — Cic 

Prepositions  are  sometimes  further  united  with  their  substantive 
by  de:  Les  voyages  tf  ou<r«-mer.  Deux  d^ entre  nous.  Such  combi- 
nations are  regarded  a6  substantives  governed  in  the  genitive  by  de, 
Cf.  La  sortie  de  chez  nous  (**  chez-nou8"=:our  house). 

B.— APPOSITION. 
465.  The  distinction  between  apposition  and  attribution 
18  that,  in  cases  of  apposition,  there  is  no  unity  of  tone 
between  the  substantive  which  the  appositive  noun  limits 
and  the  appositional  noun  itself.  So  loose  is  the  combina- 
tion that  a  mark  of  punctuation  often  intervenes  between 
the  substantive  and  its  apposition,  whether  the  latter  pre- 
cede or  follow.  The  union  between  the  attribute  or  ihi 
attributive  prepositional  adjunct  and  its  substantive  is  far 
more  intimate,  and  the  combination  is  under  one  dominant 
accent  Appositives  generally  follow,  hence  the  name 
{ad-\-ponere,  to  place  alongside).  Both  substantives  and 
other  parts  of  speech  may  be  treated  appositionally. 

Originally  many  attributive  relations,  now  conceived  as  one  in 
accent  with  the  substantives,  belonged  to  the  appositive  relation. 
Especially  might  be  reckoned  among  these  the  association  of  a  com- 
mon with  a  proper  noun  without  a  preposition :  UUe  Maurice,  ViU 
Bourbon^  le  mont  Jura,  le  cap  Finisterre  (Cape  Finisterre,  etc.),  le  cap 
Maiapan,  etc.     Cf.  Urbs  Ronia,  etc. 

So,  also,  t)roper  names  with  bv-names :  Jean  le  Bon  (John  the 
Good),  Freckric  le  Sage  (Frederic  the  Wise),  P^n  le  Bref  (Pepin  the 
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Short).  Here  also  belong  common  names :  OUoyen  commandant, — 
Dumas.  Monsieur  le  due. — Scribe.  Monseigneur  due. — Dumas.  In 
these  examples,  the  original  appositive  relation  has  become  faint  to 
the  linguistic  consciousness. 

466.  (1.)  The  appoeitive  noun;  (2.)  the  appositive  ad- 
jective ;  (3.)  the  appositive  pronoun  and  numeral. 

(1.)  The  substantive  in  apposition. 

The  sul)stantive  in  apposition  must  agree  with  its  noun 
according  to  the  usual  rules  for  predicative  substantives. 

It  agrees  in  case  with  its  substantives;  when,  however, 
de  and  a  are  associated,  these  prepositions  need  not  be 
repeated  before  the  apposition.     The  preposition  preceding 
is  conceived  as  also  extending  its  influence  over  the  appo- 
sition. 

L'&ge  de  la  premibre  et  seconde  enfance. — Bnffon.  The  season  of 
first  aiid  second  childhood.  The  preposition  is  sometimes  repeated 
before  appositions:  Cest  le  fruit  du  Tuha^  de  cei  arbre  si  grand,  etc 
— Hugo.  It  is  the  fruit  of  the  Tuba,  that  large  tree,  etc.  Une  appli- 
cation .  .  .  d  PAUemagne  de  Mmede  Stuel,  d  cette  auvre  de 
critique,  etc — Villemain. 

The  appositive  substantive  either  alone  or  modified  may 
be  added — 
(a.)  To  a  noun. 

JjorgueUj  rice  qui  se  nourrit  de  vertus. — Chateaubriand.  Pride,  o 
vice  that  feeds  on  virtues.  Turgot,  esprit  ferme  et  vasie. — Mignet. 
Turgot,  afinn  and  mighty  intellect.  The  article  is  commonly  omitted. 
Cf.  Latin :  8aguntum,  fosderatam  eivitaiem. — Liv. 

(b.)  To  a  pronoun. 

VouSf  de  la  lyre  amis  harmonietvx. — Mme.  Tastu.  Fou,  harmtmions 
friends  of  the  lyre,  Moi  jUs  inconnu  du  brave  Pompilius,  moi,  le 
pfirenty  Vami  du  vaillant  roi  dee  Sabins. — Florian. 

The  pronoun  is  ^nerally  a  personal  pronoun,  but  may  be  a  rela- 
tive :  Cette  lampe  d'airain  qui  .  .  .  Sgmbole  du  soteil^  etc. — Fon- 
tanes.     Cf.  Latin ;  Vos,  romanus  exercitus. — Liv. 

(c.)  Not  uncommon  is  a  noun  in  apposition  having  refer- 
ence to  a  substantive  suggested  by  a  possessive  pronoun. 
The  suggested  substantive  itself  may  be  mentioned  in  some 
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HoTiune  diiipue  d'etre  n^  dans  une  r^publique  .  ,  ,  ses  talents 
n'^taient  paa  sup^rieurs. — Mignet.  A  man  worthy  to  be  bom  in  a 
repablic,  hia  talents  were  not  superior. 

(d.)  Sometimes  an  indefinite  (general)  subject  may  be 

deduced  from  an  infinitive ;  to  which,  then,  the  apposition 

may  be  referred. 

Mieiix  jour  et  nuit  vaudrait  tenir  I'aiguille,  aue^ai6/e  icho^  mourir. 
— B^ranger.  Better  hold  the  needle  day  and  night  than,  o  feeble 
echoj  die. 

(e.)  Entire  sentences  and  clauses  may  have  nouns  in 

apposition.     The  apposition  may  then  be  regarded  as  a 

predicate  nominative. 

Sans  ^re  sorti  de  son  palais,  mon  p$re  parlait  six  langnes,  chose 
que  les  Strangers  admirent  en  nous. — Scribe.  Without  having  gone 
out  of  his  palace,  my  father  spoke  six  languages,  a  thing  that  foreigners 
wonder  at  in  us.  The  same  apposition  occurs  in  Latin,  though  less 
often  than  in  French. 

The  appositive  substantive,  like  the  appositive  adjective, 

may  have  modifiers,  and  is  thus  often  the  equivalent  of  an 

undeveloped  sentence. 

ComiM  avocat  inherit  mr  n/)tre  tableau,  il  connalt  les  lois. — Dupin. 
He  knows  the  law  as  a  lavcyer  entered  on  our  rolls,  Et  bien  tpC  animal 
8an8  verlUy  il  faisait  trembler  tout  le  monde. — La  Fontaine.  And, 
though  a  beast  without  virtue,  he  made  everybody  tremble.  Ce 
prince,  ^uoique  gendre  de  Louis  XT,  avait  vdcu  dans  Tadversit^. — 
Sismondi. 

Go  the  adjective  and  participle. 

IjCs  fils  de  ce  roi,  quoique  nes  de  mon  sang,  sont  Strangers  pour 
moi. — Kacine. 

In  all  these  cases,  both  articles  are  omitted,  exce])t  in  emphatic 
specifications,  in  particular  selections  and  designations,  when  the 
deiinite  article  is  used:  Moi,  le  parent,  /'ami  du  vaillant  roi  des 
Sabins. 

(2.)  The  adjective  in  apposition. 

467.  The  adjective  in  apposition  may  be  placed  before 
or  after  its  substantive,  and  is  externally  to  be  recognized 
by  the  pause  or  punctuation  which  separates  it  from  the 
substantive.  It  agrees  in  gender  and  number  according  to 
the  general  rules  of  agreement  of  adjectives.  GooqIc 
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La  nature,  plus  belle  et  plus  riarUe^  invite,  etc. — Picard.  Nature, 
fairer  and  more  smiiingy  invites,  etc.  Un  grand  fleuve,  tantdi  letUy 
t  inidt  rapide,  etc. — Arnault.    A  great  river,  now  slow,  now  swtfi,  etc. 

The  superlative,  which  generally  follows  the  substantive, 
has  quite  the  character  of  au  apposition. 

Racine  .  .  .  sera  regard^  comme  le  po^te  le  plus  pcafait  qui 
ait  ^rit. — La  Harpe.  Racine  will  be  considered  the  most  perfect 
poet  that  has  written.  Cf.  Pepin  le  Br^.  Cf.  Latin :  Crassum,  iUum 
divitem. — Cic. 

(3.)  The  pronoun  and  numeral  in  apposition. 

468.  When  prouomiiml  or  numerical  explanatory  addi- 
tions and  modifications  to  a  substantive  are  made,  the  pro- 
noun or  numeral  is  used  appositively  (the  mere  repetition 
of  the  pronoun  does  not  belong  here).  The  pause  is  not 
usually  indicated  in  the  text,  and  appears  but  little  in  the 
spoken  language. 

(a.)  Pronoun  and  numeral  may  be  used  as  expansive  or 

explanatory  elements. 

Leur  reine  dlembne  .  .  .  rev^t  un  habit  de  guerre. — S^ur.  Their 
queen  herself  puts  on  a  shirt  of  mail.  Nous  les  enlev&mes  fowa  lea  d^vx, 
— Le  Vaillant.  We  carried  thefn  hoOi  off.  lyautres  puissances  qui 
ioutcs  sont  i  craindre. — Ch^ier.  Other  powers  that  are  o^  to  be 
feared. 

So  especially  the  pronoun  with  an  ordinal. 

Le  roi  de  Pologne  neut  que  le  temps  de  monter  4  cheval  lui  onrihne^ 
—Voltaire.  The  king  of  Poland  iust  had  time  to  mount  his  horse, 
he  and  ten  others,  Et  lui  einquihne  il  fait  face  ^  des  milliers  de  Russes. 
— S^ur.     He  and  four  others  front  thousands  of  Russians. 

(b.)  The  apposition  may  serve  to  divide  and  distribute  a 
whole  number. 

La  fortune  nous  a  pers^cut6j,  tut  et  moi. — F<?nelon.  Fortune  has 
persecuted  us,  him  and  me.  11  nous  doit  cette  sonime,  ^  nous  et  d  nos 
associia. — Gir-Duvivier.  lie  owes  us  this  sum,  us  ami  our  partners. 
Voire  ph-e  et  moij  nous  tivons  6i6  longtemps  ennemis  Tun  de  1  autre. — 
F^nelon.  Your  father  and  I  have  long  been  enemies  of  each  other. 
Ces  deux  hommes  se  trompent  Fun  Fautre. — Laveaux. 

In  the  predicate  of  such  combinations,  the  first  person  has  the 
preference  over  the  second,  and  the  second  over  the  tnird. 

Chaeun  (rarely  chague)  belongs  here  as  an  appositional 
dement.  Digitized  by  Goo^ 
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lis  ont  rempli  ehacun  leur  devoir.  They  have  each  fulfilled  their 
dutv.  II  faut  remettre  ces  livres  chaeun  K  sa  place. — Acad.  These 
books  must  be  restored  each  to  its  place.  Nous  al limes  nous  reposer 
cha/mn  de  notre  c6t^. — Le  Sage.  Les  juges  ont  opin^  ehacun  selon  ses 
(or  leurs)  lumi^res. — Laveaux.  The  judges  have  pronounced  each 
according  to  his  (or  their)  light.  In  French,  there  is  lio  attraction 
of  the  verb  into  the  singular,  as  in  Latin.     Cf.  Cic.  Off.  1.  41. 

The  possessive  pronoun  referring  to  ehacun  may  be  singular  or 
plural.  Common  usage  and  the  grammarians  are  not  agreed  about 
the  employment  of  either  number  exclusively.  The  following  only 
is  fixed. 

(1.)  When  a  transitive  verb  with  its  object  precedes  the  appositive 
ehaeunj  the  singular  possessive  (j»n,  aa,  ses)  is  used.  When  the 
object  follows  efuieuny  tne  plural  possessive  (/eur,  etc.)  is  used. 

( 2. )  When  the  verb  is  intransitive,  the  possessive  usually  agrees 
in  the  singular  with  ehacun. 

Note.— The  terms  subordinate,  adjective,  substantive,  adverbial, 
etc.,  sentences  are  employed  in  the  Syntax  in  conformity  with  the 
usage  of  Gildersleeve,  Morris,  Wall,  and  other  recent  grammarians, 
though,  perhaps,  the  term  clause  in  these  relations  would  have  been 
logically  more  correct. 
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PART  II. 

THE  CXDMPOUND  SENTENCE. 

469.  Composition  deals  with  the  grammatical  relations 

of  a  series  of  simple  sentences  that  belong  to  and  are  joined 

with  one  another,  to  form  one  intellectual  whole.     These 

sentences  stand  to  one  another  in  a  twofold  relation :  (1) 

Co  ordination  ;  (2)  Subordination. 

The  difference  between  the  grammatical  and  logical  relation  of 
sentences  has  been  explained  in  its  appropriate  place.  The  twining 
and  binding  together  of  co-ordinate  sentem-es  is  effected  by  means  of 
cO'OrdiiicUing  conjunctions  (conjunctions  introducing  sentences  of 
equal  rank  or  order).  A  subordinate  sentence  (sentence  of  inferior 
rank  or  order,  dependent  sentence)  is  united  to  a  sentence  of  higher 
order  by  means  of  BubordincUinq  conjunctions.  The  conjunctions  may 
be  omitted  and  the  sentences  still  be  co-ordinate.  Bentences  with 
conjunctions  may  be  termed  conjunctive  {syTid€tie^=hound  together). 


CHAPTER  I. 

COORDINATE  SENTENCES. 

470.  Co-ordinate  sentences  are  partly  complete,  partly 
incomplete.  When  a  member  of  a  sentence  would  recur  in 
several  sentences,  it  is  usually  not  repeated  unless  a  special 
emphasis  is  to  be  conveyed.  Hence  arise  contracted  sen- 
tences, which  have  become  very  common  owing  to  the  desire 
for  brevity,  terseness,  and  simplicity.  Such  sentences  may 
represent  both  conjunctive  and  non-conjunctive  co-ordinate 
relations.  It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  (A)  the  con- 
tracted co-ordinate  sentence;  (B)  the  conjunctive  co-ordi- 
nate sentence;  (C)  the  non-conjunctive  co-ordinate  sentence. 

A.—THE  CONTRACTED  CO-ORDINATE  SENTENCE. 

471.  Contraction  results  either  in  a  blending  and  inti- 
mate union  of  connected  sentences,  or  in  a  series  of  abbre- 
viated sentences  composed  of  clauses  closelj^^jonnected  in 
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sense.     The  former  takes  place  when  the  verb  expresses 

the  contraction  by  means  of  its  form. 

472.  (1.).  Diflferent  subjects  may  be  comprised  under  one 

verb ;  either  collectively — 

Uh&Mieur  et  la  justice  sont  bennis  de  ce  monde. — Boiste.  Hcmor 
and  justice  are  banished  from  this  world.  VieiliardSj  /emmeSy  enrfanU 
accouraienl  vers  le  temple. — Fontanes.  Old  men^  women.^  childreuj  ran 
toward  the  temple.  Vipouz  et  V^ouse  <mt  le  m^me  s^jour. — Delille. 
Husband  and  wife  have  the  sarao  awelUn^-plac>e.  The  first  sentence 
is  equal  to  Honor  is  banished  from  this  world,  and  justice  is  banished 
from  this  world,  contracted  into  Honor  and  justice  are,  etc 

Or  distributively. 

Le  hiem.  <m  le  mal  se  moissonne  selon  que,  etc — La  Motte.  Good 
or  evil  is  harvested  according  as,  etc 

The  verb  sometimes  agrees  with  one  subject  only;  which 
becomes  necessary  when  the  different  clauses  have  different 
modifiers. 

Notre  mirUe  nous  attire  la  louange  des  honndtes  pens,  et  notre 
^toile  celle  du  public — La  Rochefoucauld.  Our  merit  brings  us  the 
praises  of  honest  people,  and  our  good  star  that  of  the  public  Uun 
vetU  toujours  plaider,  Tautre  toujours  juger. — Racine. 

So  in  contrasts  and  antitheses.    The  verb  is  expressed  but  once. 

The  verb  may  even  fail  to  agree  with  a  following  subject, 

or  be  omitted. 

J'aimais,  ytais  aim^  et  nos  nhes  iTaccorcL — Comeille.  I  loved, 
was  loved,  and  aur  fathers  agreea. 

(2.)  Omission  of  the  copula,  auxiliary,  etc 
473.  A  verb  may  have  numerous  explanatory  modifiers 
as  the  results  of  contraction. 

(a.)  Different  predicative  modifiers. 

Je  serai  pour  toi  et  famille  et  patrie. — Dumas.  I  shall  be  for  th^ 
and  family  and  fatherland.  II  est  riehe^  mnis  avare. — Acad.  He  is 
riehf  but  stingy ^  nistead  of  He  is  rich,  but  he  is  stingy,  etc 

To  this  head  may  be  referred  the  contraction  of  passive  verbal 
forms :  Cinq  cents  ti&tes  .  .  .  fiirent  Holies  et  promenies  autour 
de  la  place. — Dam.  Five  hundred  heads  were  exhibited  and  carried 
round  the  place.  The  repetition  of  the  auxiliary  with  each  would 
be  irksome. 


(b.)  Different  adverbial,  modifiers. 
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n  donne  attx  un$  (a  erainUf  aux  aulrea  reep^rawcc.-— Fontanes,  He 
inspires  some  with  feai\  otheis  with  ho-pe.  Les  affaires  ne  se  jouent 
plus  aux  SdiecSf  mais  aux  cartes.— Hugo.  Qaand  et  comme  il  vons 
plait.— Comeille.     When  and  how  yon  iplesae. 

To  this  head  may  be  referred  contracted  verbs  conjugated  with 
awfir:  Lee  Amotions  .  .  .  Qui  avaient  priced^,  aceompagnS  et 
suivi  mes  vaines  recherches.— Hugo.  The  emotions  that  had  pre- 
ended,  accompanied^  and  followed  my  useless  investigations. 

The  failure  to  repeat  the  auxiliary  is  very  common,  though  not  a 
fixed  rule.  The  omission  occurs  chiefly  in  more  familiar  discourse. 
Sometimes  a  verb,  used  previously,  is  afterward  suggested  by  its 
adverb :  La  question  pr^able  fut  demandee,  mais  faibUmenL — Mi- 
gnet.  The  preliminary  question  wcu  askedj  but  feehhf,  Cf.  Latin : 
At  laxidat^  et  aeepe,  virtutem.— Cic 

(3.)  Repetition  of  the  subject. 

474.  Several  verbs  may  be  referred  to  a  common  subject. 
Tout  un  monde  qui  huHe  et  bouiUonne  et  coiwptVe.— Hugo.    A 
whole  world  that  howls  and  bvbbUs  and  conspires. 

But  the  rule  is  to  repeat  the  subject,  more  particularly 
the  personal  pronominal  subject,  whether  the  conjunction  b 
present  or  not.  When  the  tenses  of  the  various  verbs  are 
the  same,  the  pronominal  subject  is  sometimes  omitted. 

robSis  et  reviens  sur  mes  pas.— Regnard.  I  o6«y  and  r^ace  my 
steps.  Tu  leur  eommandes  et  leur  o6^uj.- Montesquieu.  Thou  com- 
numdesi  and  obeyest  them.    II  effraya,  mais  fit  horreur.-De  Vigny, 

So  in  lively  discourse,  to  bring  an  action  vividly  before 
the  mind. 

II  prit,  quUta,  repnt  la  cuirasse  et  la  haire.— Voltaire.  He  took, 
quiUed,  resumed,  the  cuirass  and  the  hair-shirt. 

The  subjects  must  be  rigorously  repeated  when  different 
tenses  are  associated.     Examples  of  violation  occur. 

Je  vous  obHrai.  .  .  .  Et  mets  has  le  respect.-Comeille.  I 
shall  obey  you,  and  ptU  aside  respect.  Je  f  oi  amS  et  ratm^  cyioore. 
-^rW^Nat.  1  A«^  iotH^  and /oi'e  him  still.  Je  «*«  et  i«rai  toute 
ma  vie,  etc.— Courier.    1  am  and  «Aa// 6c  all  my  life,  etc 

As  a  rule,  pronominal  subjects  of  the  firet  or  second  person,  simple 
tenses,  are  rented ;  in  compound  tenses,  or  third  person,  an  opUon 

"*  S^,''wh^  one  verb  is  negative  and  the  other  afl&rmative,  the  sub- 
jects  d^ould  be  repeated. 


(4.)  Repetition  of  the  object, 
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475.  Different  verbs  may  refer  to  the  same  predicate  or 
adverb. 

L*ceil  du  sage,  lui  seul,  voitj  discem^^  mesurCy  surprerul  VKomme 
4chappant  des  mains  de  la  nature. — Millevoye.  The  eye  of  the  sage 
alone  <e«s,  cUscemSj  mectsureSf  surprisesj  man  escaping  from  nature's 
hands. 

The  object  pronoun  in  such  cases  must  be  repeated.      ^ 

Tout  ce  que  j'aper9oi8  me  charme  et  m'int^resse. — La  Harpe.  All 
that  I  perceive  charms  me  and  interests  me.  Je  vous  perdrai  done 
et  ne  vous  verrai  plus. — P.  Grandmaison.  I  shall  lose  you  then,  and 
see  you  no  more.  Colomh  les  soutient  et  les  console. — Millevoye. 
Columbus  sustains  them  and  consoles  them. 

The  poets  occasionally  violate  the  rule:  Je  k  crains  et  souhaite. — 
ComeiHe. 

Where  the  verbs  are  closely  connected  and  both  transitive,  the 
object  mav  be  expressed  but  once.  Where  one  is  transitive  or  affirm- 
ative, and  the  other  intransitive  or  negative,  the  object  must  be 
repeated  with  each.  The  object  is  commonly  exprei^ed  but  once 
with  compound  tenses  of  transitive  verbs. 

(5.)  Adversative  relations. 

476.  In  adversative  relations,  a  negative  clause  is  some-' 

times  conceived  as  affirmative  in  the  incomplete  sentence. 

Le  flambeau  de  la  critique  ne  doit  pas  briiler,  mats  ielairer,— 
Favart.     Criticism's  torch  miiat  not  bum,  but  iUvmine. 

B.— THE  CONJUNCTIVE  CO-ORDINATE  SENTENCE. 

477.  The  single  members  or  clauses  connected  by  co- 
ordinate conjunctions  are  grammatically  equal.  Their  logi- 
cal and  rhetorical  relations  may  be  contemplated  from 
several  points  of  view. 

(1.)  Copulative  co-ordinate  sentences. 

478.  Copulative  co-ordination  is  eflfected  by  means  of 
copulative  conjunctions  (=capula^  coupling).  Through 
them  the  various  copulative  sentence-combinations  are  put 
together  or  resolved. 

(a.)  n. 

479.  (1.)  The  conjunction  et  (and)  combines  a  series  of 

sentences  or  clauses,  subjects  or  objects,  into  a  logical  whole. 

Les  censeurs  qui  contrarient  nos  penchants  et  qui  nous  avei'iissent 
de  no8  erreurs.— o^r.    The  censors  that  oppose  our  inclinations  and 
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that  inform  us  of  our  errors.    Le  nom  de  ce  roi  rappelle  le  fcule  ct 
VopiUenM. — S^gur.     The  name  of  that  king  recalls  pride  and  toeaM, 

Equality  of  rank  in  the  sentence  does  not  necessitate 
equality  in  the  parts  of  speech  connected. 

Les  sages  vivent  entre  eux  el  iranquilles. — Voltaire.  Sages  live  to 
themselvet  and  quiet.  lis  revinrent  .  .  .  lentement  et  en  ctiusanL 
— De  Vigny.  They  returned  slowly  and  talking.  It  is  not  necesBary 
that  the  connected  elements  be  all  of  one  kind  or  homogeneous. 

Et  is  sometimes  found  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  or 

clause  which  is  complete  in  itself.     This  takes  place  either 

retrospectively,  with  regard  to  a  previous  thought  of  the 

speaker,  or  with  regard  to  a  thought  of  some  third  person — 

Ah  I  j*y  cours  de  ce  pas.  ,  .  .  Et  Bonnard,  que  j'attends.  .  .  . 
S'il  arrivait ! — Delavigne.  Ah  I  I  hasten  thither  instantly,  •  .  . 
And  Bonnard,  whom  I  am  expecting.  .  .  .  If  he  came !  Je 
connais  Tassassin.  Et  mii^  madame  ?  V  ous. — Racine.  I  know  the 
assassin.      Bui  who,  madam  ?    You. 

Or  the  speaker  may  have  reference  to  a  suppressed 

thought. 

Le  visir  ne  sut  <}ue  fondre  en  larmes.  ^  toiy  dit-il  .  •  .  ne 
■peux-tu  me  secourir  ? — Salvandy.  The  vizier  could  not  but  burst 
into  tears.     But  thou,  said  he,  canst  thou  not  succor  me  ? 

Si  (Lat.  sic,  thus)  and  et  si  were  common  in  such  combi- 
nations in  Old  French.  Traces  of  si  still  remain  in  the 
common  speech. 

Vous  avez  beau  reculer,  «t  (=et  cependant)  faudra-t-il  que  vous 
en  passiez  par  Uu — Acad.  Je  soufire  plus  que  vous,  et  n  (=et)  je  ne 
me  plains  pas. — Acad.  I  suffer  more  than  you,  and  yet  I  do  not 
complain.    Si  and  et  si  are  now  usually  adversatively  used. 

(2.)  The  added  member  may  introduce  according  to  its 
contents — 

(a.)  A  contrast,  or  adversative  relation. 

Quoi !  tu  connais  I'amour  et  tu  n^es  pas  humainf — Ducis.  What  I 
thou  knowest  love  and  yet  thou  art  not  human  I  Cf.  Latin :  Summa 
jam  senectute  est  et  quotidie  commentatur.~Cic.  ^ 

So  especially  after  negative  sentences,  as  in  Latin.  Et  non  (already 
discussed)  belongs  here. 

(b.)  An  explanatory  or  heightening  statemen^QQJ^ 
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J'aTone  ei  katUementy  que  je  le  suis. — Comeille.  I  avow,  and  hwU^y 
that  I  am,  etc.  Cf.  Latiu :  Magna  vis  est  conscientise  et  magna  \n 
utramque  partem. — Cic. 

(c.)  A  consequence,  especially  after  a  sentence  of  demand, 
or  a  subjunctive  sentence  expressing  a  condition. 

Oh !  redis  mon  nom  ainsi,  encore,  et  foublierai  tout. — Dumas.  Oh ! 
speak  my  name  thus  once  more,  and  I  shall  forget  all  /  Elliptically : 
Dea  yaisseaux  et  je  pars. — Millevoye.  (Give  me)  vessels  and  I 
leave.    Vienne  encore  un  procfe*  et  je  suis  achcv^. — Comeille. 

In  sentences  like  Plus  j'y  r^fl^his  et  moins  je  trouve  cette  sctinc 
naturel  (le=naturelle)  (Voltaire)  (The  more  I  reflect  upon,  the  less 
natural  I  find  this  scene),  two  principal  sentences  are  united  (=the 
more — the  less),  contrary  to  the  Old  French  and  to  the  Latin  use  of 

Cf.  Latin:  Huic  .  .  .  impinge  lapidem,  et  dignum  accipies 
prcBmium. — Phted. 

(3.)  The  repetition  of  et  before  each  member  produces  a 

combination  in  which  the  speaker  has  already  in  his  mind 

united  the  first  to  the  following  member. 

Cf.  the  Latin  combinations  et — et,  que — que,  que — et :  Et  le  riche 
et  le  pauvre  et  le  fort  vont  tous  ^galement  .  .  .  i  la  mort. — Vol- 
taire. Both  the  rich  and  the  poor  and  the  strong  are  goins  all  to- 
gether deathward.  Une  femme  et  tendre  et  belle  et  sage. — Voltaire. 
A  woman  both  tender  and  fair  and  wise.  These  combinations  are 
rather  rare. 

Different  from  this  are  those  combinations  in  which 
members  are  linked  to  a  preceding  member  by  a  repeated 
conjunction,  for  the  sake  of  cumulative  effect. 

Le  beau  temps  et  la  pluie  et  le  froid  et  le  chaud  sont  des  fonds, 
etc. — Moliere.    The  fine  weather  and  the  rain  and  the  heat  are,  etc. 

So,  also,  in  Latin;  cf.  Cic.  Mil.  11. 

Usually  only  the  last  member  of  a  series  is  united  by  et :  Buvcz, 
mangez,  dormez,  et  faisons  feu  qui  dure. — Racine.  Driii,  eat,  sleep, 
and  let's  make  a  lasting  fire.  Uairain,  le  marbre  et  Tor  foippaient 
Borne  ^blouie. — Delille. 

(b.)  Ni. 

480.   Negative   co-ordinate   sentences   and  clauses  are 

united  by  ni  (nor). 

(L)  Ni  adds  or  unites  only  after  a  negative  sentence. 

Je  ne  crois  pas  qu*il  vienne,  ni  mime  qu'il  pense  h  venir. — Acad. 
T  do  not  think  ne  will  come,  nor  even  that  he  will  think  to  come. 

Union  by  means  of  et  is  also  allowed  here.^^^^^^^^S 
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Bien  n'est  si  ais^  et  si  (=ni)  commun  que  de  calonmier  ^demi-mot. 
— La  Harpe.  In  such  cases,  the  negative  belongs  to  the  verb.  The 
members  united  by  et  form  a  total  to  which  the  negative  verb  refers. 

Et  is  necessary  if  an  affirmative  follow  a  negative  sea- 

tence. 

On  lui  rapportait  aassi  que  les  chevanx  .  .  .  ne  voulaient 
plus  manger  et  versaient  des  pleurs. — Michelet.  They  also  reported 
to  him  that  the  horses  would  not  eat  any  longer  and  were  shedding 
tears. 

Et  is  used  when  a  negative  is  united  to  an  affirmative 
sentence. 

EUes  aimaient  autant  et  ne  pleuraient  pas  moins. — De  Vigny. 
They  loved  as  much  and  did  not  weep  less. 

The  union  of  a  negative  sentence  with  an  affirmative  bv  means  of 
m  is  no  longer  allowsLole  in  modem  French.  Cf.  Latin:  Opinionibus 
vulgi  rapimur  in  errorem,  nee  vera  cernimus.  The  opinions  of  the 
herd  plunge  us  into  error,  nor  do  we  discern  ike  truth, 

(2.)  A  series  of  negative  sentences  is  united  by  the  com- 
binations ne — ni  and  ni — ni  (ne)  (neither — nor).  Cf.  neque 
— neque.  A  disjunctive  meaning  is  added  to  ni  in  this 
alternative  combination  (and  even  where  ni  stands  but 
once),  and  a  sense  of  the  mutual  exclusion  of  one  member 
by  another  accompanies  the  expression.  When  it  becomes 
necessary  to  include,  not  exclude,  et  must  be  used  instead 
of  m. 

Cf.  Le  s^nat  et  le  peuple  romain  n'oublient  ni  les  services  ni  les 
injures  (Vertot)  (The  senate  and.  Roman  people  do  not  forget  either 
services  or  injuries)  with  Ni  le  s^nat  ni  le  peuple  romain  (or, 
le  s^nat  ni  le  peujple)  n'oublient  les  services  et  les  u^jures. 

(c.)  Aussif  non  pluSy  enccre, 

481.  Axissi  (also),  non  plus  (neither,  either),  and  encore 
are  used  where  addition  is  required.  They  add  members 
of  equal  or  of  greater  importance. 

(1.)  Ausd  (aliud  de)  introduces  an  addition  like  quo- 
que. 

Vous  le  voulez  et  moi  auni, — Acad.    You  wish  it,  and  I  tpo. 
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The  added  member  often  contaiDS  the  ground  or  conse- 
quence of  the  preceding ;  when,  especially  in  the  case  of  a 
ground  or  reason  alleged,  hien  often  accompanies  it. 

Je  ne  veux  point  y  aller;  ausd  bien  est-il  trop  tard. — Acad.  I 
will  not  go  there ;  moreover,  it  is  too  late.  Ces  ^toifes  «ont  belles, 
aussi  co<ktent-elle8  cher. — Acad.  Those  materials  are  beautiful,  and 
cost  much. 

Aum  may  stand  in  or  after  a  negative  sentence. 

lis  n*ont  auMi  aucune  force  pour  le  posscder  stirement. — Pascal. 
They  have  not,  moreover,  any  power  to  possess  it  securely. 

Aum  or  mais  aussi  is  used  when  a  preceding  sentence  is 

to  be  emphatically  explained  or  a  reason  given. 

L'anglais  est  tomb^  ^trangl^.  Au^i  pourauoi  ce  diable  d'homme 
8*achame-t-il  apr^moif — Ilugo.  The  Englishman  fell  stransfled. 
AUo  (then),  why  did  this  devU  of  a  man  rage  after  me?  Ha  4te 
Tol^  la  nuit:  maU  aussi  pourquoi  n'a-t-il  personne  pour  garder  sa 
maison  ? — Acad. 

Et  may  also  accompany  atissi,    Aussi  is  then  an  a<lverb, 

not  a  conjunction. 

Dugast  I  et  toi  auui  tu  yolais,  etc. — Dumas.  Diigast !  and  thou,  too, 
didst  rob,  etc 

Ne — aussi  is  no  longer  used  to  unite  negative  sentences  of 

equal  importance,  as  in  Old  French.     It  is  usual  now  only 

after  an  affirmative  member.     Examples  of  the  ancient 

usage  are  still  found. 

Ma  douleur  serait  trop  m^-liocre  si  je  pou vais  vous  la  d^peindre ;  je 
ne  Tentreprendrai  pas  ausd. — De  Sl^vign^  Je  n*ai  point  de  bien, 
vous  n'en  avez  point  atusi. — Moli^re.  I  have  no  property,  you  have 
none  aUo. 

(2.)  Non  plus  represents  the  Old  French  ne — aussi  after 
D^ative  sentences. 

Ni  moi  wm  plus  (nor  I  either). 

(3.)  Encore  (still,  besides)  is  like  the  Latin  adhuc  in 
Plautus's  time  and  in  post* Augustan  times. 

(a.)  It  is  not  essentially  different  from  aussi  where  a 
member  of  equal  importance  is  added :  it  preserves  more 
of  the  adverbial  character  than  awfsu         ^^^^^^^^^  ^y  Google 
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U  imposa  anx  V^itiens  Tobligation.  .  .  .  H  Toaint  encore 
que,  etc. — Sismondi.  He  imposed  the  obligation  on  the  Venetians. 
He  wished,  besides,  etc.  Cf.  Latin :  Unam  rem  adhue  adjiciam. — 8en. 

(b.)  It  adds  to  and  heightens  a  statement  simultaneously. 

B^volte  oik  il  n'y  a  eu  qu'un  volontaire  national  de  tu(^  encore 
Ta-t-il  ^t^  par  seH  propreftcamarades. — Hugo.  Insurrection  in  which 
there  was  out  (me  national  volunteer  killed,  and  that,  too,  killed  bj 
his  own  comrades. 

Encore  is  often  joined  to  et. 

Quelle  errenr  k  une  chr^ienne  ei  encore  k  one  chr^enne  p^nitente, 
etc. — Bossuet.  What  an  error  in  a  Christian  woman,  and,  moreover, 
a  penitent  Christian,  etc. 

It  is  used  to  heighten  comparatives. 

Encore  pint  riche  que  son  frfire.  Still  richer  than  his  brother.  lis 
exigent  encore  davantage. — Acad.  They  demand  stiU  more.  Cf. 
Latin :  Amplior  adhvc  cumulus  acce88it.---Suet. 

Deplus  (more)  is  sometimes  used  like  encore, 

De  plus  (encore)  il  ^tait  innocent. — Dupin.  Furthermore,  he  was 
innocent. 

Encore  sometimes  precedes  a  hypothetical  period  to 
modify  the  statement,  sometimes  almost  to  imply  a  wish. 

Encore  8*il  entendait  raison,  mais  non,  c'est  le  plus  ent^t^  des 
hommes. — Nap.  Land.  Yet  if,  would  that,  he  only  heard  reason,  but 
no,  etc. 

(d.)  Not  only,  but  also, 

482.  Not  only — but  also  is  rendered  by  non^seulement,  mats 
(with  or  without  encore  or  other  particle).  The  first  mem- 
ber has  a  hyphen  between  its  elements  (uon-seulement). 

(1.)  Non  (pas,  etc.)  -seulement  is  followed  by  mais  (but), 
with  or  without  intensive  particle  (missi,.  encore,  mime). 
When  the  particles  encore,  etc.,  are  used,  the  member  thus 
introduced  is  complementary  or  of  higher  importance. 
There  is  no  ne  with  the  verb. 

Ces  p^res  .  .  .  furent  .  .  .  non-aenlement  des'pToieBBeuTS 
€loquents,  mais  encore  des  hommes  politiques. — Chateaubriand.  These 
fathers  were  not  only  eloquent  professors  hut  also  politic  men.  Cf. 
Latin :  Non  solum,  mo<U>,  tautum,  sed  etiam.  Mais  aussi  is  less 
frequent  tlum  nuiit.  encoiC.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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(2.)  The  second  member  may  be  introduced  by  mats 
alone  when  the  second  member  is  more  comprehensive  and 
important  than  the  first. 

Non-seuLement  il  n'est  pas  savant,  mais  il  est  tr^ignorant. — Acad. 
Not  only  is  he  not  learned,  hut  he  is  very  ignorant.  Le  parti  whig 
,  .  .  a  non-eeulement  Tarm^  mais  le  parlement. — Scribe.  Cf. 
Latin :  Non  solum,  W(L 

The  adversative  mais  may  be  omitted :  Je  ne  viens  pas  seulement 
de  la  part  du  peuple;  je  viens  de  la  part  de  Dieu. — Cnateauhrian^l, 
I  do  not  come  solely  on  behalf  of  the  people ;  /  come  on  behalf  of  God. 

Ne — -pas  seulement  means  not  even  or  only,  and  embra  -es  the  verb. 

(2.)  Disjunctive  co-ordinate  sentences  (either — or, 
whether — or). 

483.  Disjunctive  co-ordination  is  employed  when  one 
member  excludes  another  in  such  a  manner  that  only  one 
can  be  true.     The  decision  remains  in  suspense. 

The  forms  used  in  disjunctive  co-ordination  are  ou — ow, 
soil — doit  (either — or).  Ou—ou  introduces  rather  an  ob- 
jective or  actual  opposition  ;  soit — soit  is  more  subjective  in 
character.    Cf.  Latin :  Aut — aut ;  vel,  ve,  sive. 

(a.)    Ou, 

484.  Ou  (or)  is  either  repeated  (though  rarely)  before 

each  member,  or  is  placed  before  the  last  only. 

Arme  centre  un  perfide  ou  mon  bras  ou  le  tien. — Lemercier.  Arm 
against  a  traitor  either  my  arm  or  thine.  Messieurs,  ou  la  mxdadie 
vous  tuera,  ou  le  ra^ecin,  ou  bien  ce  sera  la  m^ecine. — Moliftre. 
Grentlemen,  either  the  disease  will  kill  you,or  the  doctor,or  perhaps 
'twill  be  the  dose.  Ayez  moins  de  frayeur  ou  moins  de  modestie. — 
Bacine.    Have  less  fright  or  less  bashfulness. 

If  the  series  of  members  extends  beyond  two,  ou  is  usually 
prefixed  to  the  last  only. 

Ou  may  be  strengthened  by  the  adverb  bien,  which  then 
gives  a  meaning  akin  to  concession. 

Ou  bien  (or  if  you  please,  or  rather)  la  m^decine. 

(1.)  Ou  serves  to  introduce  explanations  or  amplifica- 
tions. 

La  logique  ou  la  dialectique  (Logic,  or  Dialectics);  Byzante  ou 
bien  Constantinople  (Byzantium,  or  Constantinople) ;  or  may  entirely 
sabstitute  another:  Son  beau-fr&re  ou  le  mari  de  ma  soeur. — Acad. 
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His  brother-in-law  w  my  sister's  husband,  one  or  the  other.  In  the 
fii-st  instance,  the  ou-member  explains  a  statement ;  in  the  second,  it 
makes  a  positive  substitution.    Of.  Latin  iivt  as  contrasted  with  auL 

(2.)  On  serves  to  introduce  corrections ;  the  choice  of 
the  speaker  is  then  suggested  by  hien  or  plviM  (rather). 
On  m^me  (or  even)  heightens  a  preceding  statement. 

Allez-y,  ou  bien  j*irai  moi-mteie.  Gk)  there,  or  belter j  I'll  go  my- 
self. Get  escarpement  vient  de  Toronto  ou  mime  de  plus  loin. — Vol- 
ney.  This  escarpment  extends  from  Toronto,  or  even  from  a  greater 
distance.  Cest  par  1' affection  qu'on  en  adoucit  I'efiet  ou  plutdt  ^u'on 
TefFace. — De  Sta§l.  Ou  plutdt,  ou  mSme,  correspond  to  the  Latin  vet 
potiuSj  vet  etiam, 

(3.)  Ou  frequently  introduces  a  sentence  belonging  logi- 
cally to  a  preceding  declarative  or  imperative  sentence,  after 
the  fashion  of  a  principal  and  dependent  sentence  in  a  con- 
ditional period.  To  restore  the  whole  sentence,  we  have  to 
form  from  a  preceding  affirmative  sentence  a  negative  con- 
ditional sentence;  and  vice  versa,  from  a  negative  an  affirma- 
tive. The  grammatical  relation  of  the  sentences  is  the  usual 
disjunctive  relation  of  two  sentences,  between  which  the 
choice  is  undecided. 

Je  connais  mal  Junie  ou  de  tels  sentiments  ne  m&iteront  pas  ses 
applaudissements. — Racine.  I  know  Junia  ill,  or  such  sentiments 
will  not  earn  her  applause.  Parle,  ou  c'est  fait  de  toi. — P.  Grand- 
maison.  Speak,  or  it  is  over  with  thee.  N'attendez  rien  de  plus  ou 
votre  attente  est  vaine. — Comeille.  Expect  naught  else,  or  your 
expectation  is  vain.  Of.  Speak,  or  (if  you  do  not  speak)  it  is  over 
with  you.  Expect  naught  else,  or  (if  you  do  expect  it)  your  expec- 
tation is  vain. 

(b.)  Salt — soil  (ou), 

485.  Soil — 8oit  (ou)  (be  it — be  it,  whether — or).  The 
double  soit  is  really  a  double  concessive  sentence  without 
conjunctions,  equivalent  to  ''granted  that  it  be,"  etc 

With  8oU — ou,  soU  is  again  to  be  supplied  after  ou, 

Soit  d'argent  soit  d'amis  nous  n'en  manquerons  pas. — Comeille. 
Whether  money  or  friends,  we  shall  not  want.  Ceux  qui  ont  leur 
fetiche  avec  eux,  soit  gu'ils  le  portent  aux  jambes  ou  aux  bras, 
I'arrosent  d'un  peu  de  vm.— La  Harpe.  Those  that  have  their  fetish 
with  them,  whether  they  carry  it  on  the  leg  or  arm,  moisten  it  with  a 
drop  of  wine.    Cf.  Latin:  Hive— sive,  sen— seu.,edbyGoOQle 
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Soit  sometimes  places  two  disjunctive  double  members  in 
contrast,  or  contrasts  qualities,  adjectives,  etc. 

La  fortune  9oit  bonne  ou  mauvaise,  edit  passage  ou  constante.  etc 
— MarmonteL  Fortune,  whether  good  or  bad,  evanescent  or  abiaing, 
etc 

f     (3.)   Adversative  co-ordinate  sentences  (yet,  however, 
nevertheless,  but,  rather). 

486.  A  preceding  member  is  either  limited  and  restricted 
by  a  following  contrasted  member,  or  it  is  altogether  sub- 
stituted by  it.  The  relation  between  the  two  is  marked 
by  the  conjunctions  introducing  the  last  member.  The 
conjunction  introducing  the  last  member  may  itself  be 
accompanied  by  others  (the  copulative  et,  even  the  adver- 
sative Tftais),  as  in  Latin  et  and  sed  are  added  to  tamen, 

(a.)   Cependant 

487.  The  absolute  accusative  cependant  (ce-f-pendant, 
yet,  meanwhile,  however)  serves  to  introduce  an  adversa- 
tive relation  which  is  equally  true  with  the  preceding. 

On  disait  quUl  ne  viendrait  pas,  cependant  le  void.  They  said  he 
would  not  come,  yet  here  he  lb.  Vous  m'avez  promb  telle  et  telle 
chose  et  cependant  vous  faites  tout  le  contra  ire. — Acad.  You  prom- 
ised such  and  such  things,  and  yet  you  are  doing  quite  the  contrary. 
Cf.  Latin :  Interea. 

(b.)  Pourtant. 

488.  The   inferential   particle  pourtant  (however,  yet) 

serves  also  to  introduce  an  adversative  member,  though  it 

is  generally  used  in  conclusions. 

Qu'il  fut  grand  I  Pourtant  cette  tombe  est  la  sienne! — Hugo. 
How  great  he  was  I  Yet  this  tomb  is  his  I  A  negative  was  usual 
with  pourtant  in  Old  French,  but  has  gradually  fallen  away. 

(c.)  Tcyutefais. 

489.  Toutefois  (really  touie  fois,  yet,  however,  neverthe- 
less, every  time)  introduces  an  adversative  member  which 
is  of  equal  importance  with  the  main  one. 

Toujours  Vesp^rance  nous  trompe,  toutefois  nous  la  croyons  tou- 
jours.  Hope  is  ever  fooling  us.  vet  we  believe  her  every^  time.  Cf. 
the  use  of  toujours  (always),  which  also  occurs  in  the  main  memben]e 
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of  a  concessive  sentence:  Quand  ce  que  je  toqs  dis  poairait  toe 
conteste,  il  est  toujours  vrai  que,  etc. — Acad.  Even  il'  what  I  tell 
you  could  be  contested,  it  stUl  remains  true  that,  etc 

(d.)  Neanmoins. 

490.  NSanmoins  (nevertheless)  introduces  an  adversative 
clause  not  at  all  lessened  in  importance  by  the  main  clause. 

II  lui  avait  promis  de  Taller  voir,  nSanmoina  il  ne  Ta  pas  fait. — 
Acad.  He  had  promised  him  to  ^  and  see  him,  nevertheless  he 
failed  to  do  it.    Cf.  Latin;  Nihilommus. 

Nearly  akin  with  neanmoins  is  the  combination  ne — pas  moins 
(none  the  less):  P^lopidas  .  .  .  embrassa  Taust^rit^  laeAiAiJo- 
nienne,  et  n'en  fut  pas  moins  un  ardent  ennemi  de  Lao^^one. — 
Du  Kozoir.  P^lopidas  embraced  the  Lacedsemonian  rigor,  and  was 
none  the  less  a  bitter  enemy  of  Lacedaemon. 

(e.)  Mais, 

491.  Mais  (Latin  magis;  but)  is  the  most  important  of 
the  adversative  particles.  It  does  not,  like  the  others, 
allow  et  to  precede  it. 

Cf.  Latin :  Sed,  venwij  vero,  atUem,  atqui, 

(1.)  Mais  limits  the  preceding  member  in  the  most  gen- 
eral way  by  contrasting  with  it  a  somewhat  more  impor- 
tant, often  kindred,  idea. 

II  est  fort  honndte  homme,  mais  un  pea  bnitaL — Acad.  He  is  an 
extremely  honest,  but  rather  rough  man. 

(2.)  Mais  often  introduces  an  expansion,  a  correction,  or 

an  objection,  even  a  decided  contrast. 

Sois  sage,  si  tu  veux,  metis  sois  consid^r^,  il  le  faut. — Beaoroar- 
chais.  Be  wise  if  thou  wilt,  but  considerate  thou  must  be.  Elle 
n'est  pas  aussi  jolie  que  sa  soeur,  nuiis  elle  est  plus  spirituelle. — 
Acad.  She  is  not  so  pretty  as  her  sister,  hut  she  is  brighter.  II 
faut  respecter  les  fautes  des  grands  hommes,  mais  il  ne  faut  pas  les 
imiter.— La  Roche. 

Mais  also  introduces  phrases  that  contradict  or  correct . 

themselves. 

Une  n^essit^  funeste  r^t  le  sort  dee  hommes.  Mais  hob.— 
Volney.  .  A  fatal  necessity  rules  the  lot  of  man.    But  no  I 

(3.)  Mais  is  used  in  abrupt  transitions  and  interruptions. 

Ah,  cervelle  ignorante!  Mais  mon  pdre  survient^T-ComeiUe.  Oh, 
ignorant  brain !     Bui  papa's  coming.         Digitized  by  v^OO^ 
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(4.)  Maia  is  often  found  without  special  reference  to 
anything  foregoing,  when  the  speaker,  especially  in  dia- 
logue, appears  to  unite  or  irontrast  his  thought  with  some 
thought  presumed  or  believed  to  be  kept  silent  by  the 
interlocutor.  Sometimes  what  he  says  appears  to  take  on 
an  aspect  of  deliberation  or  even  self-contradiction. 

£t  qu'a-t-il  de  nouveaa  ik  Paris?  Mais  ne?!,  madame. — Picard. 
What's  the  news  at  Paris?  Well — but — nothing y  madam.  Quand 
saora-t-on  le  nom  de  T^lu  ?  Mais,  je  crois  dans  une  heure  au  plus 
tard. — Hugo.  When  shall  we  know  the  name  of  the  man  elected  ? 
Whyy  I  suppose,  in  an  hour  at  most. 

So  in  exclamations,  mostly  of  wonder  at  something  un- 
expected, like  English  ah  / 

Eh  mois,  c^est  toi,  Victor. — lyHarleville.  Bvt  I  »ay,  Victor,  'tis 
thou. 

492.  When  two  sentences  are  contrasted  and  the  second 
sentence  alone  is  true,  the  first  is  always  negative,  and 
substituted  by  the  second. 

Mais,  with  or  without  bien  (rather,  indeed),  introduces 
the  adversative  member. 

Le  flambeau  de  la  critique  nt  doit  pas  briiler,  mais  ^lairer. — 
Favart.  Criticism^s  torch  must  not  bum,  but  illumine.  Nous  ne 
toulonspas  nous  imposer  les  privations  de  la  vertu,  des  lois,  mais  bien 
aux  autres. — Boiste.  We  will  not  impose  upon  ourselves  the  priva- 
tions of  virtue,  of  law,  bid  rather  upon  others. 

PlutM  (rather),  introducing  a  higher  phase,  may  sub- 
stitute mats, 

Le  ccBur  ne  se  gouveme  pas  comme  Pesprit  j  c^est  lui  plutdt  qui 
nous  conduit. — Mme.  de  Puisieux.  The  heart  is  not  controlled  like 
the  intellect ;  .  .  .  it  is  it  rather  that  guides  us.  Cf.  Latin :  Quaestio 
ergo  potius  filcti,  non  juris. — Ulpian. 

Mais  is  sometimes  united  with  pluidL 

8a  puissance  n'est  pas  diminu^e,  mais  bien  plutdt  elle  est  accrue.— 
Acad.     His  power  has  not  diminished,  but  much  rather  it  has  grown. 

Note. — More  than  one  member  may  be  contrasted  with  the  re- 
stricted', negative,  or  substituted  member.  Taken  together,  they 
then  constitute  the  total  contrast  to  the  first  member.  Mais  may 
then  be  repeated  for  emphasis  before  each  :  Ah  !  je  saurais  mourir ; 
mais  h^as  I  je  suis  m^re ;  mais  je  laisse  une  fille.— -Ch^ier.    Ah  I  I 

o 
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oould  die;   btU  alas!   I  am  a  mother;  but  I  leave  a  daughter. 

Not!  cette  mort  qui  plait  It  la  viotime  .     .     .     mais  lente,  maig 

horrible. — Deli  lie.    Not  the  death  that  pleases  the  victim ;  but  a 
slow,  btU  a  horrible  one. 

(4.)  Causal  co-ordinate  sentences  (for,  wherefore,  there- 
fore, then,  thus,  now). 

493.  Causal  co-ordination  takes  place  when  the  member 
that  is  added  to  one  or  more  others  constitutes  their  ground 
or  reason  or  consequence. 

494.  (a.)  The  member  serving  as  the  ground  or  reason 
of  another  may  express  this  either  as  an  essential  demon- 
stration or  as  a  mere  subjective  explanation.  The  causal 
member  is  introduced  by  car  (quare,  for).  Car  was  origin- 
ally interrogative,  was  also  used  as  a  subordinate  conjunc- 
tion in  the  causal  sentence,  then  passed  over  into  a  co-ordinate 
conjunction,  and  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  Cf.  Latin :  Nam, 
enim. 

(1.)  Car  unites  a  sentence  either  immediately  to  a  pre- 
ceding sentence  whose  proof  or  demonstration  it  contains — 

Je  pense,  done  Dieu  existe :  cor  ce  qui  pense  en  moi,  je  ne  le  dois 
point  k  moi-m^me. — La  Bruy^re.  I  think,  therefore  God  exists: 
for  what  thinks  in  me,  I  do  not  owe  to  myself. 

Or  the  sentence  that  proves  presupposes  some  interme- 
diate thought. 

Comment  et  d'oil  viens-tu  ?  How  and  whence  comest  thou  ?  Oar 
Tonde  maritime  miigit  .  .  .  sur  nos  bords  orageux. — Ch^er. 
For  the  waves  of  the  sea  roar  along  our  stormy  shores.  The  sentence 
of  proof  often  passes  over  into  one  of  mere  explanation. 

(2.)  The  explanatory  sentence  gives  a  more  definite  ex* 

plication  of  some  thought  affirmed. 

La  mort  de  mon  neveu  ...  car  le  pauvre  garpon  est  bien 
mort,  etc. — Acad.  My  nephew's  death  ,  ,  ,  for  the  poor  boy  is 
dead,  etc 

495.  (b.)  The  member  containing  the  consequence  is  intro- 
duced by  a  particle  indicating  inference  or  conclusion.  This 
consequence  may  be  of  the  stricter  sort,  or  express  the  mere 
result  of  a  fact  or  a  thought  in  some  way  founded  on  a 
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preceding  s'.atement.  Cf.  Latin  :  Ergo,  igiiur,  ideo,  idcirco, 
itaque,  prainde,  etc.  In  Old  French,  numerous  particles 
now  obsolete  were  used :  from  which  the  phrase  pourquai 
(that  is  why,  wherefore)  survives ;  sometimes  en  oonseqitence 
de  quoi  (in  consequence  of  which). 

(1.)  FartanL 

49C.  In  business  intercourse  and  social  talk,  partant 
(consequently,  therefore),  sometimes  united  with  et,  is  often 
used  to  introduce  a  consequence  (cf,  parce  qtie,  because). 

8ur  quoi  pay^  tant,  partant  Teste  tant.  Whereupon  so  much  paid, 
consequently  remains  over  so  much.  Repu  tant,  pay^  tant,  et  partant 
quitte.  Reived  and  paid  so  much,  and  therefore  canceled.  II 
n'avait  plus  de  fortune,  partant  (therefore)  plus  d'amis. — Acad. 
He  had  no  more  money,  per  tanttim  no  more  friends. 

Partant  is  not  unknown  in  poetry. 

A  tout  homme  public  o 
11  Ta  m^rit^ — Delavigne. 


A  tout  homme  public  on  doit  la  y^t^ ;  partant  T^loge  aussi  quand 
,— DelaV 


(2.)  Done. 

497,  The  most  usual  particle  of  conclusion  is  done  (tune^ 
then,  therefore,  accordingly),  which  was  originally  a  tem- 
poral particle. 

(a.)  Done  introduces  both  logical  and  ordinary  conclu- 
sions as  deducible  from  the  context.  The  premise  may  be 
suppressed. 

Le  sage  est  heureux ;  or  Socrate  est  sage ;  done  Socrate  est  heureux. 
— Acad.  The  philosopher  is  happy ;  now  Socrates  b  a  philosopher ; 
therefore  Socrates  is  happy.  Je  pense,  done  j'existe. — Aoid.  I  think, 
therefore  I  exist.  Voyez  comme  le  feu  accourt !  Le  vent  est  done 
complice  ? — Dumas.  Cf.  Latin :  Ergo,  igitur.  Cogito,  ergo  sum. — 
Descartes. 

(b.)  There  may  be  no  antecedent  sentence  to  which  done 
refers :  when  it  is  left  to  the  speaker  and  the  connection  to 
determine  whence  the  conclusion  proceeds.  So  in  questions 
wherein  the  speaker  signifies  that  he  is  prepared  beforehand 
for  some  surprising  ground  or  reason. 

Qu'avfez-vous  doncf  What  ails  you,  thenf  Que  dit-il  done  IJl? — 
Acad.    What  says  he,  then  f    Que  regardez-vous  done  toujours  de 

o 
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ce  c6t^  ? — Beaumarchais.    What,  thaij  are  you  always  gazing  at  oa  | 

that  side  ?  ,  ; 

So  in  imperative  sentences :  Ecoutez  done  ! — Picard.     Juxi  listen.  i 

B^poudez  (/anc/  Answer,  Men/  Gore  dorui/ — Acad.  Take  care,  tAen /  | 

(c.)  Done  serves  to  resume  a  train  of  thought  interrupted  1 

by  the  speaker  liimself  (through  comprehensive  parentheses), 

or  by  others. 

Mais  je  vous  prie  au  moins  et  c'est  la  seule  grlU^e,  monsieur,  que  | 
T0U6  demande  un   miserable  amant,   dont  vous  seul  aujourd'hui 

causez  tout  le  tourment,     Je  vous  p^ie  done. — MoliSre.     But  I  beg  ] 

yovL  at  least,  and  it  is  the  only  favor,  sir,  a  wretched  lover  asks  you,  ^ 

of  whose  whole  anguish  you  alone  to-day  are  the  cause — 1  beg  you,  | 
tlieny  etc.     Cf.  Latin :  Igitur,  ergo,  itaque. 

(3.)  Alors. 

498.  Alors  (then)  approaches  closely  in  meaning  to  donCj  I 
though  far  more  limited  in  use. 

La  poudre  a  6i4  transport^  dans  la  ville.     II  faut  tirer  sur  la  | 

villo  alors. — Dumas.  The  powder  has  been  carried  into  the  city. 
Then  we  must  fire  on  the  city.  Avec  quelle  impatience  je  I'atten- 
dais  1     Allons,  embrasse-moi  done  alors. — Dumas. 

(4.)  AinsL 

499.  AinH  (thus,  so,  accordingly,  consequently)  intro- 
duces a  consequence  based  on  fact. 

Vous  voilJt  pr^venue,  aiTisi  soyez  discrete. — Dumas.    You  are  j 

forewarned,  so  be  discreet.     II  ne  salt  pas  ramper,  airisi  vous  pouvez  j 

croire  que,  etc.— S^gur.     Hfi  does  not  understand  cringing,  so  you  i 
may  believe,  etc     Cf.  itaque,  itaque  ergo;  Old  French,  ainsi  done 

Aind  and  done  are  often  found  together  still. 
Ainsi  done  vous  refuses. — Acad.    Soj  then^  you  decline. 
(5.)   Or. 

500.  Or  (hordf  now)  introduces  in  a  loose  way  a  conse- 
quence which  has  more  the  aspect  of  a  mere  addition.  j 

Or   les  m^mes  principes  ne  s'appliquent^ils  pas  aux  fbndations  ] 

de  r^lise  ? — Miraheau.    iVbto,  do  not  the  same  principles  apply  to  ' 

the  foundations  of  the  church  ?    It  is  not  temporal.  I 

Ovy  like  done,  often  serves  to  resume  an  interrupted  train 
of  thought. 

Or  pour  revenir  h.  ee  que  nous  disions. — Acad.     Now^  to  return  to  j 

what  we  were  saying.  ( 

Digitized  by  CjOOQIC  j 
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Its  employment  in  the  logical  syllogism  has  made  it  technical : 
Le  sage  est  heureux ;  w  Socrate  est  sage ;  done  Socrate  est  heureux. 
— Acad. 

In  imperative  seutences  it  insists,  like  dmvn. 

Or  dites-nous. — Acad.    Now^  tell  us. 

So  in  expressions  of  encoura£^ment :  Or  0,1  (Now  there  I)  Or 
bus!  (Up.)     Cf.  Latin:  Nunc  habeas  ut  nactus. — Plant. 

C— THE  NON-CONJUNCTIVE  CO-ORDINATE  SENTENCE. 

501.  Sentences  or  clauses  are  united  without  regular 
conjunctions,  when,  though  regular  conjunctious  are  omitted, 
they  must  be  conceived  from  their  inner  relations  as  co-or- 
dinated wholes.  Negligence,  intention,  rhetorical  effect,  or 
habit  are  the  causes  of  this  construction. 

(1.)  Copulative  co-ordination. 

502.  Copulative  co-ordioate  sentences  are  most  liable  to 
the  omission  of  regular  conjunctions. 

(a.)  Conjunctive  adverbs. 

503.  The  copulative  adverbs  d*abord  (first,  at  first),  puis 
(then),  aprh  (afterward),  alors  (then),  and  the  ordinal  ad- 
verbs pretnihremeiit,  deuxihnemeiii,  etc.,  all  of  which  mark 
a  general  addition,  are  the  particles  principally  used  in 
this  connection.  They  came  to  be  regarded  as  conjunc- 
tions from  the  omission  of  the  regular  copulative  conjunc- 
tion, and  because  they  permitted  the  thread  of  discourse  to 
flow  uninterruptedly  on.  Most  of  them  allow  et  to  precede 
them.  Originally  they  modified  the  predicate  of  the  sen- 
tence ;  then,  as  standing  often  at  the  head  of  the  sentence, 
they  acquired  a  conjunctive  force. 

(1.)  Carelessness  of  expression, 

504.  Careless  speech  often  omits  the  conjunctive  alto- 
gether. 

Je  I'ai  Arit;  je  Tai  sign^;  Tarticle  est  li:  il  paraltra  aigourd'huL 
— Scribe.  I  have  written  it ;  I  have  signed  it ;  the  article  is  there ; 
it  will  appear  to-day.  Cf.  Latin:  Pla^t;  despondi;  hie  nuptiis 
dictus  est  dies. — Ter. 

Scriptural  simplicity  or  its  imitators  affect  the  same 
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Le  Hon  le  posta ;  le  couyrit  de  ram^;  led  commanda  de  braire. — 
La  Fontaine.  The  lion  stationed  him;  covered  him  with  green 
branches ;  commanded  him  to  bray. 

(2.)  Lively  narration. 

505.  Liveliness  of  style  aims  at  condensation,  and  omits 

conjunctions  so  as  to  produce  an  uninterrupted  series. 

II  revient;  les  peuples  accourent  sur  son  passage;  il  rentre  en 
triomphe  dans  sa  ville  ^piseopale. — Chateaubriand.  He  returns; 
the  people nm  up  as  he  passes;  he  enters  his  episcopal  city  again  in 
triumph.  A  ce  mot  .  .  .  ce  prince  ^affaiblUy  chanceUsj  lombe, 
erptre,— Regnard. 

This  principle  is  specially  active  with  single  words. 

Le/er,  Vondcj  la  flamme  entourent  see  h^ms. — Lebrun.  The  stooni, 
water,  Jire,  surround  his  heroes.  Ce  n'est  plus  T^lise  militante, 
esdavt,  d^mocratique  .  .  .  c'est  Teliae  triompKarUey  libre,  royaU, — 
Chateaubriand.  Cf.  Latin:  Pro  virtute,  audacUk^  targitio,  avaritia 
vigebant — Sail. 

(3.)  Climax. 

506.  When  the  elements  of  the  discourse  constitute  an 
ascending  series  (or  climax)  or  are  enumerated,  and  finally 
summed  up  together,  the  conjunction  is  generally  omitted, 

II  va  rejiir,  il  plenty  il  est  Id. — Dumas.  He  is  about  to  come,  is 
eomingy  is  there.  Je  vous  en  prie^  je  vous  en  supplie. — Dumas.  I  beg 
you,  beseech  you.  V empire,  votre  eoeur,  tout  condamne  Octavie. — 
Racine.  Renwrds,  craintes,  perils^  rien  ne  m'a  retenue. — Racine. 
UrmorsCy  fear,  danger^  nothing  has  held  me  back. 

In  enumerations,  tout,  rien,  or  similar  words  very  generally  gum 
up  the  enumerated  subjects^  ^^d  the  verb  agrees  with  the  particle 
that  sums  up. 

(4.)  Parallelism  and  contrast. 

507.  In  contrasts  of  all  sorts,  abbreviation  is  a  favorite 
mode  of  expression. 

•    Ma  vie  d  vovs,  la  sienne  d  moi, — Hugo.    My  life  yours ;  his,  mine. 

These  parallelisms  are  used  especially  where  there  are 

distributions,  rhetorical    alternations,  and    contrasts   for 

efiect 

L'un—Vautre  (the  one,  the  other),  eelui-ci — celuiAk  (the  former, 
the  latter),  tantdt — tantdt  (now,  then),  are  the  favorite  collocations: 
X'undit  .  .  .  sers  tes  pareils  I  Tatt/re  .  .  .  fuis  les  humalnsl 
— Fontanes.    The  one  says,  serve  thy  feUow-iaan!  the  other,  fi&d 
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mankind  I    Nous  d^testons  les  gens  tarUdt  rouges,  tantSt  blancs,  etc. 
— ^B^ranger.    Cf.  Latin:  Alius-^ius,  alter—alter,  modo — modo,  etc. 

The  coDJUDCtiou  et  is  also  used  here. 

L*un  ^tait  plus  philosophe  et  Vautre  plus  citoyen,  etc. — Konsseau. 
The  one  was  more  of  a  philosopher,  and  the  other  was  more  of  a 
citizen,  etc. 

Sentences  contrasted  by  autant — autant  (as  much,  so 
much),  iant — tant,  plus — -plua  (the  more),  moins — mains 
(the  less),  belong  in  this  connection.  They  have  their  root, 
like  the  foregoing,  in  the  Latin  tarn — quam,  qito—eo,  tantum 
— quantum,  combinations,  etc.  The  languages  coincide  in 
usage  more  than  in  the  grammatical  significance  of  the 
particles.  Et  may  or  may  not  be  used  with  the  compara- 
tives; the  sentences  are  always  co-ordinate.  The  in  the 
more,  the  less,  is  not  rendered  in  French,  since  the  transla- 
tion would  then  be  superlative. 

Autant  lis  sont  serviables  .  .  .  autant  ils  deviennent  difficiles 
— Bouilly.  As  available— «o  intractable.  Plus  il  a  bu,  plus  il  veut 
boire. — Arnault.  The  more  he  has  drunk,  the  more  he  will  drink.  Plus 
leur  cause  m'est  chSre  et  plus  Veffet  m*en  blesse. — Comeille.  The 
dearer  their  cause  is  to  me,  the  more  the  effect  of  it  hurts  me.  £t  is 
often  used  in  the  combination  plus  (moins) :  et  plus,  etc,  though  it 
does  not  appear  in  English. 

A  favorite  combination  of  conti-asts  is  made  by  plus — 

mohis. 

Plus  j*y  r^fl^chis,  et  moins  je  trouve  cette  se^ne  naturelle. — ^Vol- 
taire.    The  more  I  reflect  upon  it,  the  less  natural  I  iind  this  scene. 

(5.)  Abbreviated  non-conjunctiye  clauses. 

508.  Abbreviation  is  frequent  with  the  emphatic  repe- 
tition of  the  same  word  or  modifier,  at  the  head  of  each 
clause.  The  result  is  greater  eflfect,  and  the  principle  is 
copiously  resorted  to  in  poetry  and  rhetorical  prose. 

TmU  s'^branle,  tout  sort,  tout  marche  en  diligence. — Boileau. 
Chaque  mot,  ehaque  regard  est  un  trait  plein  de  flamme. — Moli^re. 
Every  word,  every  glance,  is  a  fiery  dart. 

Note. — Here  may  be  named  the  subordinating  coi\junctions  which 
are  repeated  for  emphasis :  D^  qu*3,  sonn4  I'airain,  d^  que  le  fer  & 
lui,  il  s'^veille. — Delille.  Songe  que  je  te  vois,  que  je  te  parle 
encore,  que  ma  foudre  2l  ta  voix  pourra  se  d^urner  (Remember 
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that — that^that). — Voltaire.  With  compound  conjunctions  and  with 
quand  (when),  it  is  simply  sufficient  to  repeat  que.  Si  repeated  be- 
comes quef  and  changes  from  indicative  to  subjunctive  mooa. 

(6.)  Mixed  clauses. 

509.  The  mixture  of  conjunctive  and  non-conjunctive 
(abbreviated)  clauses  is  of  great  frequency  both  in  prose 
and  poetry. 

(a.)  When  more  than  two  members  are  connected,  the 

connective  usually  stands  before  the  last  only. 

Les  plaintes,  les  regrets  et  les  pleurs  sont  perdus. — Voltaire.  The 
lamentations,  regrets,  and  tears  are  wasted. 

(b.)  Members  grouped  in  pairs  have  the  conjunction 

between  words,  but  may  omit  et  between  the  contrasted  or 

co-ordinated  pairs. 

L'homme  est  un  assemblage  de  lumi^  et  d'ignorance,  d'esp6- 
rance  et  d'incertitude. — Pluche.  Man  is  a  mixture  of  light  and  dark- 
ness, hope  and  wanhope. 

Et  between  each  pair  is  rather  rare, 

Le  beau  temps  et  la  pluie  et  le  froid  et  le  chaud. — Molidre.  CL 
Latin :  Bona,  mala ;  sequa,  iniqua. — Cic 

(c.)  The  poets  are  freer  in  their  license,  alternately  con- 
tracting and  expanding. 

On  4goTge  les  enfants,  les  vieillards,  et  la  soeur  et  le  fr^re  et  la  fille 
et  la  mire. — Racine.  They  murder  the  children,  the  old  men,  and 
the  sister  and  the  brother  and  the  daughter  and  the  mother. 

(2.)  Disjunctive  co-ordination  with  omitted  conjunction. 

610.  Co-ordinate  disjunctive  sentences  sometimes  omit 

the  conjunction. 

Est-ce  un  bceuf,  un  chevalf — La  Fontaine.  Is  it  an  ox,  a  horse  (= 
or  a  horse)  ?  I)eux  ou  trois  peut-^tre,  un  pen  plus,  un  peu  moins, — 
Corneille.  Two  or  three  mayhap,  a  litUe  nwre,  a  lime  less,  (X 
Latin ;  Plus,  minus ;  serius,  ocius,  etc 

(3.)  Adversative  co-ordination  with  omitted  conjunction. 

511.  Adversative  co-ordinate  sentences  sometimes  omit 
the  conjunction.  Rhetorical  emphasis  is  the  result;  the 
suddenness  of  the  contrast  produces  surprise,  ^ooqIc 
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(a.)  The  conjuDction  may  be  omitted  when  the  added 

member  limits  or  corrects  the  other. 

J'ai  moins  de  colore  que  vous,  my  lord  ;  j*ai  plus  de  haine. — Hugo. 
I  have  less  anger  than  you,  my  lord ;  I  have  more  hate.  Mass^na 
aurait  .  .  .  mis  un  grand  poids  dans  la  balance ;  it  Hail  trap 
tard, — Bignon.  Massena  would  nave  weighed  much  in  the  balance : 
he  vxu  too  late.  In  English,  a  dash  or  colon  would  indicate  the  con- 
trast. 

(b.)  The  coDJunction  may  be  omitted  when  a  negative 
sentence  is  followed  by  an  aifirmative. 

Je  ne  parle  pas,  /o^.— Hugo.  I  do  not  speak — lad,  Ne  d^truis 
pas,  comgc — Delavigne.    Destroy  not — correct. 

The  same  omission  takes  place  in  a  mingled  copulative 
and  adversative  combination. 

Et  id  ce  n'est  pas  Paris  seulement,  c^est  la  France  entidre  aui  vous 
supplie. — De  Vigny.  And  here  it  is  not  Paris  solely — it  is  all  France 
that  beseeches  you.  Of.  Latin :  Non  hoc  solum,  muUa  alia  praUermisi. 
— Cic 

Inversion  of  the  members  sometimes  occurs,  when  the 

negative  follows. 

£t  saluez  la  loi,  non  les  individus. — Ponsard.  And  salute  the  law, 
not  the  person.  Usually,  however,  et  or  mai»  connects  the  second 
member :  J'entends  le  philosophe  et  non  Fhomme  d'etat — Ponsard. 

(4.)  Causal  co-ordination  with  omitted  conjunction. 

512.  Causal  co-ordinate  sentences  may  omit  the  conjunc- 
tion equally  with  the  others.  The  causal  relation  is  then 
not  grammatically  marked,  but  appears  clearly  from  the 
context. 

(a.)  The  ground  or  reason  may  be  deduced  from  the 

context 

Vous  ne  me  troropez  pas,  }e  vois  tov^  vos  dStours. — Racine.  You 
do  not  deceive  me ;  J  see  all  your  tricks  (^for  I  see,  etc.).  Je  gardai 
le  silence,  je  aentais  mon  tort, — ^Hugo.  I  kept  sUence,  /  felt  my 
wrong, 

(b.)  The  consequence  may  be  deduced  from  the  context 

II  aime,  il  croira, — Dumas.  He  loves,  Ac  vnll  believe.  Cen  est 
trop:  U  faut  que  sa  mine  me  delivre  tk  jamais  des  fureurs  d'Agrippine. 
— Kacine.  o 
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613.  List  of  co-ordinate  coDJunctiona. 
(1.)  Copulative, 

f '"T®^       \  both-^nd. 
tant—que  /  ''"•^•^'^^ 

auBsi,  ^iUOf  besidea, 

encore,  and  besides, 

enfin,  in  short, 

(2.)  Adversative, 
mais,  bvL 


or,  now, 

Ou,  or. 

ou — ou,  or — or, 

(3.)  luferential. 

ainsi,  (km^  so, 

car,  for, 

c'est  qne,  becatisey  namdy, 

done,  therefore,  then. 


non-seulement — mais  aioore^ 

not  only — bui  also, 
de  plu8,/ur^^. 
ni,  nor, 
ni — ni,  neiiher — nor» 


savoir,  c'est-i-dire,  to  wit,  ncandy, 


ponrtant,  howenfer. 
cependant,  yet, 
toutefois,  however,  yet 
n^anmoins,  neverthelstB, 
toujoors,  yet 


partant  (obsolete)  1  conse^ 
par  ooDB^quent      J  quentiy. 
c'est  pourquoi  >  thertfore,  on 
voillL  pourquoi  /  that  atcounL 


CHAPTER  11. 

SUBORDINATE  SENTENCES. 

A.— SUBORDINATION  IN  GENERAL. 

614.  One  senteuce  is  subordinate  to  another  when  it  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  simple  clause  developed  into  a  full 
sentence.  The  sentence  to  which  another  stands  in  the 
relation  of  subordination  is  called  the  principal  or  inde- 
pendent senteuce;  the  explanatory  sentence  is  called  the 
subordinate  or  dependent  sentence.  The  principal  sentence 
is  sometimes  incomplete  without  an  explanatory  sentence, 
when,  for  example,  the  latter  stands  as  subject  of  the  prin- 
cipal sentence.  The  principal  sentence  is  complete  in  itself, 
when,  for  example,  the  explanatory  sentence  represents  a 
simple  adverbial  modifier.    The  subordinate  sentence  is  a 
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member  included  in  the  principal  sentence,  or,  rather, 
principal  and  subordinate  sentences  constitute  a  whole 
complete  in  itself.  The  sentence  thus  constituted  of  a 
principal  and  subordinate  sentence  is  called  a  period. 

Subordinate  sentences  represent  substantives,  adverbs,  or 
adjectives.  They  may  be  subject  or  object  of  verbs  and 
prepositions,  may  describe  and  develop  individual  words, 
like  an  adjective,  or  may  modify  verbs,  adjectives,  and 
adverbs,  like  an  ordinary  adverb. 

The  special  forms  under  which  the  period  may  appear 
and  the  relations  of  principal  and  subordinate  sentence 
may  be  viewed  and  comprehended  under  the  following  six 
aspects. 

(1.)  Antecedence  and  subsequence  (premise  and  conclu- 
sion). 

515.  A  subordinate  adverbial  sentence  preceding  a  prin- 
cipal sentence  is  called  the  antecedent  or  premise,  while 
the  principal  sentence  is  called  the  conclusion.  The  con- 
clusion may  be  expressed  by  every  form  and  phase  of  A 
principal  sentence. 

Time: 

Lorsque  Rome  a  parl^,  lea  rois  n'ont  plus  d'amis. — Voltaire. 
When  Kome  speaks,  kings  have  no  longer  any  friends. 

Concession : 

Qnand  vous  me  hairiez,  Je  ne  m*en  plaindrais  pas,  etc— -Racine. 
Even  though  you  hate  me,  I  should  not  complain,  etc. 

The  conclusion  may  refer  emphatically  to  its  antecedent 
through  a  correlative  adverb,  especially  in  temporal  and 
conditional  sentences. 

(a.)  Through  alars  (then). 

Mais  si  I'un  de  vous  le  hflsarde,  vous  me  verrez  ahrs  combattre  k 
I'avant-garde. — Ponsard.  But  if  one  of  you  risks  it,  then  you  shall 
see  me  fighting  in  the  vanguard.    Cf.  quum—twn,  etc,  in  Latin. 

(b.)  Through  si  (so)  (rare  in  modern  French,  except 
now  and  then  after  a  concessive  antecedent  sentence,  when 
the  subiect  is  in  verted '^- 
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Quoiqiril  mange  peu,  «t  faut-il  qu*il  mange.— Regnard.  Though 
he  eat  little,  yet,  so,  he  must  eat.  This  construction  is  too  rare  to 
demand  much  attention.    Cf.  Latin:  Sicut,  quemadmodum — sic,  its* 

(2.)  The  principal  sentence  and  the  explanatory  sen- 
tence.    The  parenthesis. 

516.  When  the  subordinate  sentence  separates  members 
of  the  principal  sentence,  it  b  called  explanatory.  A  sen- 
tence of  this  sort  is  called  a  period  in  the  narrower  sense. 

Le  fer  qui  tranche  tout  n'est  qu'un  moyen  vulgaire. — Delavigne. 
The  sword  thai  cuts  evet-ything  is  out  a  vulgar  means.  Nul  homme, 
qiLcl  q%Cil  Boit,  ne  saurait  le  jfuider. — Ponsard.  No  man,  no  matter 
whai  he  may  he,  can  guide  liim.  Un  sou,  quand  U  est  assuri,  vaut 
mieux  que  cinq  en  esp^rauce. — La  Fontaine. 

The  subordinate  sentence  may  act  as  principal  sentence, 

and  may  then  itself  be  expanded  by  another. 

Et  ce  sont  des  plaisirs  gu^on  peut  dans  rws  families^  lorsque  l'on 
A  DU  BiEN,  permettre  aux  jeunes  fiUes. — MoliSre.  These  are  pleas- 
ures which  we  can  in  our  famUieSy  when  we  have  property,  permii 
young  girls. 

This  happens  especially  when  the  explanatory  sentence 

comes  in  directly  after  the  introductory  word  of  the  first 

subordinate  sentence  (so  after  que  and  other  particles,  and 

relative  pronouns). 

J'avoue  q.iff  d  moins  que  son  altesse  ne  rn^en  donne  Vordre  formd, 
r^prouverais  .  .  .  quelque  contrariety  i  quitter  la  France. — 
Dumas.  I  confess  that,  uvle»»  his  highness  should  give  me  Ike  formal 
order  to  do  ilj  I  should  feel  some  reluctance  to  quit  France.  A  quoi 
sert-il  .  .  .  81,  qiiand  torn  les  tyrans  ne  sont  pof  abnttu^  nous 
devons  lui  crier:  Tu  dors  .  .  .  Brutus? — Ponsard.  What  avaih 
it  IF,  when  all  tyranU  are  not  prostrate^  we  are  to  cry  to  him :  Thou 
sleepest,  Bnitus? 

The  parenthesis  proper. 

617.  When  a  principal  sentence  is  made  explanatory,  it 
is  called  a  parenthesis.  The  parenthesis  may  appear  any- 
where in  the  sentence.  The  contents  of  the  parenthesis — 
which  is  not  always  externally  indicated  by  the  parenthetic 
marks — may  be  of  the  most  various  description.  They 
may  point  to  antecedent  as  well  as  following  remarks  and 
explanations,  asseverations,  and  questions.  3Iany  paren- 
theses have  become  fixed  formulae.        Digitized  by  Google 
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XJn  jour,  (^HaU  le  27  juillet  1812,  le  g^n^ral  repoit  de  Fempereur 
Tordre,  etc. — Souli^.  One  day,  U  was  the  27th  July,  1812,  the  gen- 
eral receives  from  the  emperor  the  order,  etc.  Un  soir,  t^en  sou- 
ment-Uf  nous  voguions  en  silence.— Lamariine.  One  evening,  dost 
thou  remember  f  we  were  rowing  in  silence.  De  d^penser,  q^ue  sais-je  f 
au  moins  vingt  mille  francs. — Duval.  Parce  que  chaque  matin, 
voyez-vouSf  la  force  me  manque,  etc. — Hugo.  Because  every  morn- 
ing, you  see^  strength  fails  me,  etc. 

Especially  frequent  are  designations  of  time,  such  as  //  y  a  long- 
tempSy  deux  ans,  etc. ;  and  formulae  like  11  est  wat,  je  vow  prie,  etc., 
paiHBnthetically  interjected.    Cf.  English :  You  know,  you  see,  etc. 

A  conjunction  is  often  found  at  the  head  of  the  paren- 
thesis. 

H  fut,  ou  je  me  trompe,  assez  bien  €cout^. — Comeille.  He  was, 
or  I  am  mistaken,  tolerably  well  listened  to. 

The  parenthesis  may  be  a  complete  clause. 

Un  noir  {(^Haii  celui-ldL  m^me  ipie  je  cherchais)  lui  cria  en  francais : 
Punis-moi. — Hugo.  A  negro  (tt  was  the  very  one  that  I  was  necmng) 
cried  to  him  in  t  rench :  Punish  me ! 

Here  may  be  referred  parentheses  with  the  principal  sentence  Je 
ne  sais  (I  do  not  know),  introducing  an  incomplete  interrogative  sen- 
tence, with  quelj  comment,  etc. 

De  \k  viennent  les  Eones  et  je  ne  sais  quelles  formes  bizarres. — 
Chateaubriand.  Hence  come  the  Eons  and  /  know  not  what  fantastic 
forms.  Lorsque  .  .  .  il  I'eut  perdu,  on  ne  sait  comment,  il  par- 
conrut  FEspa^ne.— Anguis.  These  phrases  have  become  indefinite" 
pronouns,  equivalent  to  "some  or  other,"  etc. 

The  inverted  phrases  dit-U,  r^ond-il,  repiHt-il  (said  he,  replies^ 
rejoins,  etc,  he),  introduce  the  exact  words  of  the  speaker.  The 
pronoun  in  such  cases  always  follows  the  verb.  They  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  phrases  that  introduce  indirect,  second-hand 
statements.  The  sentences  introduced  by  these  parenthetic  expres- 
sions may  be  regarded  as  objective  substantive  sentences. 

(3.)  Length,  contents,  and  extent  of  the  period, 

518.  The  length,  contents,  and  extent  of  a  period  of 
course  depend  upon  the  idea  which  the  speaker  intends  to 
develop.  Clearness  and  transparency  of  structure  are  the 
guiding  principle**  in  the  construction  of  the  period. 

(a.)  The  simplest  form  of  the  period  consists  of  one 
principal  and  one  subordinate  sentence. 

(b.)  Several  subordinate  sentences  may  follow  one  prin- 
cipal sentence. 

(1.)  The  subordinate  sentences  may  be  co-ordinate  amog^e 
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S^il  est  marii  et  s^U  a  des  enJuntSy  il  regarde  sa  femme  comme  sa 
soeur. — Chateaubriand.  Jf  he  is  married  and  if  he  has  children,  he 
regards  his  wife  as  his  sister.  II  me  demanda  d^oil  je  venais,  o& 
j'allais,  el  qui  j'^tais. — Le  Sage.  He  asked  where  I  cam«-/rom,  whither 
I  vxis  going,  and  who  I  trew. 

In  co-ordinate  sentences  of  like  structure,  the  connecting 
word  (relative,  etc.)  is  generally  repeated  after  the  con- 
junction. 

(a.)  Que  is  regularly  repeated. 

Prax^as  .  .  .  sontenait  que  Dieu  ^tait  le  m^rne  que  J6»nfi-Christ 
et  ^'en  consequence,  11*  avait  souffert. — Chateaubriand.  Praxeatf 
maintained  thai  God  was  the  same  as  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  conae- 
quentlv  he  had  suffered.  Exceptions  occur,  but  are  irregular.  In 
English,  that  may  be  left  out 

(b.)  Compound  conju lections,  such  as  taTidis  que  (whilst, 
whereas),  pendant  que  (whilst),  quoiqu^e  (though),  parce 
que  (because),  puisque  (siuce),  etc.,  are  repeated  by  que. 
In  sentences  without  conjunctions  between  the  subordinate 
sentences,  the  full  forms  (Jorsque,  etc.)  are  repeated  with 
each.  Even  here,  que  alone  sometimes  occurs.  In  sen- 
tences with  conjunctions,  the  full  forms  are  seldom  re- 
peated. 

Lorsque  une  grande  nation  est  assembl^e  et  ^u'elle  examine  une 
question,  etc— Mirabeau.  When  a  great  nation  is  assembled,  and 
when  it  examines  a  question,  etc  Quot^u'un  peuple  Tadore  et 
ou'un  roi  le  caresse,  etc — Comeille.  Though  a  people  adore  and  a 
king  caress  him,  etc. 

In  subordinate  sentences  with  omitted  conjuneiiony  the  repetition  of 
que  with  the  preceding  particle  is  the  rule,  though  even  here  the 
repetition  of  que  alone  occurs.  In  subordinate  sentences  with  er- 
presned  conjunction,  the  repetition  of  the  whole  combination  (lorsque, 
quoioiie,  etc.)  is  rare. 

Distinction  must  be  made  between  the  conjunctions  connecting  two 
or  more  subordinate  sentences  and  the  conjunctions  introducing  the 
subordinate  sentences. 

In  an  accumulation  of  subordinate  sentences,  the  last  of  whifh  is 
added  by  means  of  a  conjunction,  the  preceding  non-ooi\juQctive 
sentences  are  often  introduced  by  qu£  alone. 

(c.)  Quand,  commc,  and  d  when  repeated  are  represented 

usually  by  que.    Si  then  takes  the  subjunctive. 

Quand  on  s'^tait  bicn  repu  et  ouon  approchait  de  I'ivresse, 
etc.— Chateaubriand.      When  they   had   fed  aud,  uAcn   they  were 
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approaching  drunkenness,  etc.    Comme  il  ^tait  tard  et  mHon  cralgnfitr  *" 
la  chute  du  jour,  etc.    Ab  he  was  late  and  cw  the  fall  of  day  was 
feared,  etc    8i  voos  le  rencontre*  et  yu'il  vous  demande,  etc    If 
jou  meet  him.  and  if  he  ask  you,  etc. 

Note. — It  is  by  no  means  absolutely  necessary  that  qnt  should 
always  represent  a  second  eomtM,  quandy  or  n :  C'est  qnand  on  Fa 
in^it^e  [la  roort]  et  qwand  on  s*^  est  longtemps  pr^pai*^  etc. — 
Bossuet.  It  is  when  we  have  meditated  upon  it  [death]  and  when 
we  have  long  prepared  ourselves  for  it,  etc.  iS'il  edi  itV^  Corneille 
ei  9%  j'^tais  Voltaire. — Lebrun. 

(2»)  The  subordinate  sentences  may  be  subordinate  to 

one  another.     In  the  gradation  of  sentences  one  relative 

sentence  may  be  subordinate  to  another  to  any  extent 

compatible  with  clearness. 

L'on  est  mort,  avant  qu^on  ait  aperyu  ^*on  pouvait  mourir. — 
Fishier.  We  are  dead  b^ore  we  have  perceived  that  we  could  die 
£t  que  vous  montrent-ils  (ces  lieux)  qui  ne  vous  avertiase  qu^il  faut 
gu^on  me  respecte,  etc.  ? — Raci ne.  And  what  does  this  spot  suggest  to 
you,  which  does  not  tell  you  that  it  is  necessary  thcU  I  be  respect^,  etc.  ? 

(3.)  The  subordinate  sentences  may  stand  to  each  other 
neither  in  the  relation  of  subordination  nor  of  co-ordina- 
tion. 

Quaupi*U  f(it  toujours  en  mouvement,  d^  quesa,  soeur  paraissidt,  il 
devenait  tranquille. — St.  Pierre.  Though  he  was  ever  in  motion,  as 
Boon  CM  his  sister  appeared,  he  became  quiet.  Comme  il  esp^rait  sa 
d^livrance  de  la  part  des  puissances  coalis^  .  .  .  il  ne  voulut 
pas  se  servir  des  constitutionnels.  pare«  qu*il  aurait  fallu  traiter  avee 
eux. — Mi^et. 

Subordinate  sentences  that  differ  in  their  nature  and  serve  merely 
to  expand  the  principal  sentence  in  various  directions  show  this 
constantly. 

(4.)  Only  attributive  sentences  can  stand  side  by  side  in 
cases  of  incorporation.  (See  under  the  Attributive  Adjective 
Sentence.) 

(c.)  Two  or  more  principal  sentences  may  have  one  or 
more  subordinate  sentences  dependent  on  them. 

Je  me  rSsigne  et  me  dSvoue  volontiers  pour  victims  pourvu  que  je 
Bois  la  seule. — S^gur.  /  remgn  myself  and  devote  myself  voluntarily 
a»  a  vieUm,  provided  I  am  the  only  one. 

This  takes  place  in  cases  of  contraction  of  the  principal  sentence. 

(4.)  How  to  express  the  relation  of  principal  to  subordi- 
nate sentences.  Digitized  by  Google 
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519.  The  relation  of  principal  to  subordinate  sentences  is 
expressed  by  the  connecting  word.  These  connectives  have 
the  general  form  of  relative  words  (relative  pronouns,  rela- 
tive adverbs,  and  oii).  In  the  connectives  compounded 
with  que,  que  alone  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  bond  between 
tiie  principal  and  subordinate  sentence.  Hence  it  is  nat- 
ural that  a  demonstrative  correlative  should  be  added  to 
the  principal  sentence  having  direct  reference  to  this  rela- 
tive. 

(a.)  These  correlatives  are — 

II  (it).    II  usually  precedes  a  nominative  substantive 

sentence. 

II  n'^tait  guSre  possible  ^'il  en  fftt  autrement. — Mignet.  It  waa 
hardly  possible  that  it  should  be  diflerent.  The  accusative  le  (see 
below)  IS  sometimes  found  before  an  objective  substantive  sentence. 
Cf.  Latin :  Extremum  iUud  estutte  orem. — Cic. 

Ce  (it).  Ce  is  used  before  a  nominative  substantive  sen- 
tence. 

CPesst  dommage  que  vous  n'ayez  point  appris  cela  pins  t^ — Acad. 
It  iatk  pity  ^uU  you  have  not  learned  that  sooner.  So,  also,  H  est 
bien  dommage,  etc  Cest  heureuz  ^'il  fasse  nuit. — Dumaa.  It  is 
fortunate  that  it  is  night. 

Especially  frequent  is  the  interrogative  formula  edce  que. 

Estrce  que  j'ai  sujet  d'dtre  jaloux  ? — Picard.  Have  I  reason  to  be 
jealous? 

Before  sentences  with  the  prepositions  de  and  d,  when 
the  sentence  with  que  is  in  apposition. 

On  se  plaint  de  cc,  qu^  les  plus  belles  trag^ies  de  Voltaire  sont, 
etc. — De  Stael.  They  complain  of  ihis,  thai  Voltaire^s  finest  trage- 
dies are,  etc.  Je  vab  veiller  i  ce  qu^on  ne  vienne  pas  vous  troubler. 
— Dumas.  I  shall  guard  against  f/iis,  thai  nobody  disturb  you.  This 
is  not  very  usual. 

In  the  combinations  parce  (pi^  (because)  and  Juww^d  ce  que  (until), 
a  hint  of  the  following  relative  sentence  is  given  oy  the  correlative 
ee.  So  also  ce  must  be  used  with  en  and  tur  before  a  following  rela- 
tive sentence.  Pao'  cela  que  as  introductory  to  a  subordinate  sentence 
is  unusual. 

(b.)  Sometimes  a  connective  is  absent  from  the  subor- 
dinate sentence.     Qm  in  adverbial  and  substantive  sen- 
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tences  was  frequently  omitted  in  Old  French.     At  present, 

que  can  be  omitted  only  when  the  subordinate  sentence 

stands  in  a  sort  of  co-ordinate  relation. 

Je  I'avone,  je  Buis  batta. — Dumas.  I  confess  it  (that),  I  am  beaten. 
Co  discours  me  surprend,  11  le  faut  avouer. — Bacine.  This  talk  sur- 
prises me,  I  must  confess.  Ce  is  also  used :  N'est-ce  pas,  Pamour 
rend  bien  m^chant  ? — Hugo.  Is  it  not  true  (that),  love  renders  one 
very  mean? 

This  happens  more  rarely  without  the  pronoun. 

Va,  crois-moi,  le  destin  n'a  pas  droit  sur  les  coeurs. — Duels.  Par- 
enthetical or  interjected  sentences  like  dlt-U  (said  he),  etc.,  belong 
here;  also  many  cases  wherein  a  parenthesis  bears  the  relation  of 
subject  or  object  to  the  sentence  into  which  it  is  thrown. 

(5.)  Contraction  of  associated  principal  and  subordinate 
sentences. 

520.  The  abbreviation  or  contraction  of  associated  prin- 
cipal and  subordinate  sentences  is  far  more  limited  than 
that  of  co-ordinate  sentences,  and  appears  chiefly  in  the 
treatment  of  the  subordinate  sentence. 

(a.)  Contracted  conditional  sentences. 

561.  Conditional  sentences  negatived  or  with  the  sense  of 
an  exception  introduced  by  sinon  (except,  unless)  are  often 
contracted. 

II  ne  se  mdle  de  rien,  sinon  de  manger  et  de  boire. — Acad.    He 
does  nothing  except  eat  and  drink.    Rien  n'y  fut  d^cid^  sinon  que  la     . 
paix  Halt  impossible. — Lacretelle.    Nothing  was  decided  there  except 
that  peace  was  impossible,    Cf.  Latin :  Quid  est  pietas  nisi  voluntas 
grata  in  parentes  ? — Cic. 

The  abbreviated  sentence  usually  follows  the  principal.  The  con- 
trary position  gives  rise  to  concessive  relations :  Arriire  vousi  sinon 
le  bras,  j'ai  Vkme. — Hugo.  Back,  you  I  though  I  have  not  the  arm^  I 
have  the  spirit.     Cf.  Latin :  Si  non. 

The  affirmative  conditional  sentence  is  sometimes  con- 
tracted, especially  when  the  repetition  of  the  verb  of  the 
principal  sentence  in  the  form  of  an  infinitive  renders  the 
sense  clear. 

Parlez  de  loin,  si  v<ms  vovUt  (parler). — Moli^re.  Speak  from  a 
distance,  if  you  will  (speak).  Such  abbreviations  are  usual  with  the 
auxiliaries  pouvoiry  vouloir^  devoir^  /aire,  etc.  Cf.  Latin :  Scienter 
hiec  reliquisti,  «i  consUio;  feliciter,  si  casu. — Cic      Digitized  byCiOOQlc 
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(b.)  Contracted  concessive  sentences. 

521.  Concessive  sentences  (though,  etc)  are  freely  con- 
tracted, as  in  Latin. 

Ce  devoir,  quoique  tard,  enfin  s'est  ^veill^. — Comeille.  This  duty, 
thaugh  laUy  at  leneth  awoke.  Thb  takes  place  chiefly  before  nouns 
and  adjectives.  With  nouns,  the  relation  becomes  appositive ;  Pour 
moi,  bten  que  vaincu,  je  me  repute  heureux. — Boileau.  As  for  myself, 
thoiigh  vanquished,  I  consider  myself  fortunate. 

(c.)  Contracted  comparative  sentences. 

522.  Sentences  of  comparison. 

Je  le  sais  eomme  toi. — Racine.  J'ai  ma  folie  h^las  I  aufld  bien  que 
mon  ph-e, — Racine.  I  have  my  folly,  alas !  as  well  <u  father,  Cela 
ne  va  pas  si  vile  que  ta  Ute. — Arnault  That  is  not  so  quick  cu  thy  temper. 

The  comparative  member,  though  itself  affirmative,  may 
take  a  negative  complexion  from  the  principal  sentence. 

Mais  eomrn^  lui  je  n'ai  point  pardonn^. — Hugo.  But  like  him  I 
have  not  pardoned.  The  verb  ^e  in  often  to  be  supplied :  Je  la  crus 
plus  grande  que  eela, — Dumas..   I  thought  her  larger  than  UuU  (is). 

A  sentence  of  comparison  sometimes  blends  closely  with 

another  and,  jointly  with  it,  controls  the  predicate. 

Bacchus  aiTisi  qu^IIercule  Haient  eonnus  pour  demi-deuz. — Voltaire. 
Both  Bcuichus  and  Hercules  were  known  as  demi-gods. 

(d.)  Contracted  attributive  sentences. 

523.  The  contraction  of  an  attributive  subordinate  sen- 
tence is  frequent  when  its  infinitive  or  other  word  or  group 
of  words  necessary  to  the  sense  is  readily  taken  from  the 
principal  sentence. 

II  sauva  done  tout  ee  qv^il  put  (sauver). — La  Fontaine.  He  saved, 
therefore,  cdl  he  could  (save).  Faites ce  queje  veux  ( faire),  etc — Acad. 
Do  what  I  will  (do).    Je  nommerai  k  cette  place  quije  voudrai, 

(6.)  Elliptical  sentences. 

524.  The  complex  like  the  simple  sentence  may  be 
elliptical.  The  omission  t)f  an  entire  member  is  however  * 
rare  and  only  possible  when  readily  supplied  from  the  con- 
text. In  vivid  discourse  or  conversation,  much  may  be 
gathered  and  completed  from  tone  and  gesture ;  hence  the 
frequency  of  ellipses  in  such  cases.    Still  many  elliiKes  have 
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become  habitual  and  are  partly  suggested  in  writing  by 
punctuation  nmrks,  especially  interrogation  and  exclama- 
tion  points.  The  omitted  sentence  is  always  the  principal 
sentence,  which  appears  less  essential  as  compared  with  the 
subordinate.  Ellipses  belong  mostly  to  the  language  of 
rhetoric. 

(1.)  Substantive  elliptical  sentences. 

525.  Substantive  sentences  with  que  are  most  frequently 
elliptically  used. 

(a.)  The  subjunctive  is  best  adapted  by  its  form  to  reveal 
the  ellipsis. 

526.  The  subjunctive  usually  with,  sometimes  without, 
que  is  used — 

(1.)  In  expressions  of  will;  or  representing  the  impera- 
tive. 

Ma  soeur,  qtte  {=lei)  je  V(m8  die  une  honne  nouvelle. — Comeille. 
Sister,  letmeteU  ycm,  permit  that  I  tell  you,  a  piece  of  good  news.  Que 
faille  k  son  secours,  s'^ria-t-il. — St.  Pierre.  Let  me  oo  to  her  hilpf 
cried  he.  Que  le  diable  m'em/xwte  I — Acad.  The  demltaJcemel  C£. 
Latin :   Ut  dolor  pariat  quod  jamdiu  parturit ! — Cic. 

(2.)  In  expressions  of  wonder  and  pain, 

^'on  n'aii  pas  eu  plus  de  respect  pour  un  si  grand  personnage ! — 
Acad.  ThcU  they  should  not  have  nad  more  respect  for  so  great  a 
personage !    Cf.  the  Latin  accusative  with  the  innnitiye. 

(3.)  In  questions  of  doubt  or  indignation. 

Moi,  que  je  lui  prononce  un  arrftt  si  s^vdre ! — Bacine.  I,  that  I 
should  pronounce  upon  him  so  severe  a  sentence  I  Moi,  que  feusse 
une  flme  si  traitresse ! — Comeille.  That  I  should  have  so  treacherous 
a  soul !  Cf.  Latin  subjunctive  in  similar  cases :  £gon«  iUam  ut  non 
Qimem  t — Plant. 

527.  (b.)  The  indicative  usually  expresses  a  reflection  or 
opinion  inteijectionally. 

Ah!  qt^il  faut  avouer  que,  etc. — Molidre.  Ah  I  vhy  must  it  be 
confessed  that,  etc. 

So  imperative  sentences :  Oh !  ^^ii6  pardonnez-moi ! — Molidre.  Cf. 
Je  crois  que  oui,  je  gage  que  non  (I  believe,  wager,  yes  or  no),  in 
which  que  likewise  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  form  of  the  following 
member.  In  sentences  like  Qu^il  fait  beau  I  (how  fine  the  weather 
is !),  que  corresponds  to  the  interrogative  pronoun  what. — Que  is  not 
elided  before  out.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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To  be  distinguished  from  these  are  subordinate  sentences 
following  adverbs  that  represent  elliptical  principal  sen- 
tences. " 

ApparemmerU  que  je  vous  crois. — R^nard.  AvparefUly  I  believe 
you.  Heureusement  qu'il  n'a  rien  vu. — Acad.  Luckily  he  saw  nothing 
(lucky  it  is  that,  etc.).     Cf.  English:  (It  is)  rarely  that  I  see  him. 

Sentences  with  pexU-Ure  que  (perhaps)  are  complete  even  to  the 
subject,  which  is  really  the  whole  sentence  following.  Qwt  is  gen- 
erally inserted  after /wnU- Are,  voiciy  and  voild^  when  a  verb  follows. 

528.  (c.)  Indirect  questions  introduced  by  »i  (if)  also  are 

used  elliptical ly. 

Britannicus,  raime-t-il  ?  Quoi!  S'W  Taime,  iSeignenr? — Racine. 
Britannicus  in  love,  you  say  ?     What !  if  he  is  in  lovCf  Sire? 

Especially  in  a  rhetorical  question  which  expects  an 

affirmative  answer,  and  also  in  other  cases. 

Est-ce  vous  qui  viendrez  ou  si  c^eat  lui  t — Acad.  Will  you  come, 
or  (do  you  ask)  if  it  is  hef 

(2.)  Adverbial  elliptical  sentences. 

529.  (a.)  Temporal  sentences  elliptically  used  are  rare, 

and  border  on  conditional  sentences. 

H^Ias  I  Lorsque  je  pensCy  elle  ne  raanquait  pas  une  seule  audience. 
— Racine.  Alas  I  when  I  think  of  ity  she  did  not  miss  a  single  hearing  I 
Et  quand  je  pense  que  j'ai  ^t^  plusieurs  fois  demander  dee  messes 
&  ce  ma^icien ! — De  Vigny.  And  when  I  reflect  that  I  have  been 
several  times  asking  masses  of  that  magician ! 

(b.)  Conditional  sentences  elliptically  used  are  common; 

filling  up  the  necessary  elements  is  easy. 

Si  vous  saviez  combien  eeci  m'a  fait  souffrirl — Andrieux.  If  you 
knew  how  much  this  has  made  me  suffer !  Maraud,  si  tu  dis  un  motl 
— Beaumarchais. 

Elliptical  conditionals  are  common  in  brief  expressions 

of  pain,  threat,  or  wish. 

Si  je  pouvais  dormirt — Jouy.  If  I  could  but  sleepl  Oh!  si  dee 
traits  si  doux  snsi)endaient  mes  tourmentsi — Duels.  Ct  Latin:  O 
mihi  pneteritos  referat  si  Juppiter  annos ! — Virg. 

The  conditional  sentence  sometimes  occurs  with  partial 

ellipsis  of  the  principal  sentence.       .^^.^^^  ^y Google 
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A  peine  si  elle  a  quelques  ann^es  de  plus  que  moi. — Dum^s. 
Scarcelv  if  she  is  some  years  older  than  1{  — she  is  scarcely,  etc.).  Ct 
the  full  form  in  Cest  i  peine  si  ma  t^te  entre  dans  ce  chapeau. 

(3.)  Adjective  elliptical  sentences. 
6*i0.   The   adjective   sentence   (substantively   used  and 
equivalent  to  a  conditional)  is  elliptically  employed. 

Passez  Yotre  cheroin,  men  ami.  Que  je  passe  mon  chemin?  Qui. 
Ouiy  ^t  le  pourrail. — R^^nard.  Pass  on,  friend.  Pass  on?  Yes. 
Yes,  whoever  could,  if  anybody  could. 

This  completes  the  discussion  of  the  principal  sentence. 

B.— SUBORDINATION  IN  DETAIL. 

631.  Subordinate  sentences  are  <leveloped  simple  sen- 
tences standing  to  the  principal  sentence  in  the  relation  of 
the  part  of  speech  which  they  represent.  The  same  muta- 
bility of  form  that  prevails  in  the  simple  sentence  is  found 
in  the  subordinate.  As  the  various  modifiers  of  the  simple 
sentence  are  often  far  from  being  strictly  defined  and  fade 
by  insensible  degrees  into  one  another,  so  with  sentences 
standing  in  a  subordinate  relation.  Not  the  form  only, 
but  the  sense  as  auxiliary  must  aid  in  the  classification  of 
their  elements. 

Note. — Subordinate  sentences  are  classified  according  to  the  rela- 
tion in  which  they  stand  to  their  introductory  sentence.  The  funda- 
mental classification  is  into  (I)  modifiers  of  the  subject  and  predicaU^ 
or  substantive  sentences;  (II)  adverbial  sentences;  (III)  ojdjeetive  sen- 
tenees.  The  same  sentence-form  is  used  in  several  of  these  classes, 
and  hence  individual  sentences  may  be  referred  at  the  same  time  to 
difierent  categories,  according  to  difierent  points  of  view.  Each 
class  of  subordinate  sentences  derives  its  special  name  from  the 
function  which  it  performs  in  the  sentence,  whether  as  substantive, 
adverb  or  adjective. 

L  Substantive  subordinate  sentences. 

(1.)  The  subordinate  sentence  as  subject. 

532.  (a.)  The  substantive  sentence  introduced  by  que 

(that)  is  used  as  subject — 

(1.)  With  special  verbs. 

lyod  vient  que  je  suis  presque  contente  de  ee  retoi'df — Dumas. 
Whence  comes  (it)  that  I  am  almost  content  with  this  delay  f  This 
construction  is  rather  rare.      Of.  the  Latin  appositional  sentence 

gle 
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with  quodj  nt:  Aocedit  quody  miram  uty  etc.    Minim  est  tU  animus 
ezcUetur,--ac. 

(2.)  The  subordinate  senteDce  as  the  logical  subject,  is 
generally  anticipated  and  supported  by  an  introductory 
grammatical  subject — 

(a.)  By  il  (it),  with  impersonal  verbs  when  the  sentence 

with  qtie  is  in  apposition  with  U. 

II  m'importait  qtie  voua  fumex  prisent, — Acad.  It  was  important 
to  me  thai  you  should  be  preseni  (it,  i.  e.,  that  you  should  be  present, 
was,  etc). 

Intransitive,  passive,  and  reflexive  verbs,  abstract  verbs 

defined  by  an  adjective  clause,  and  occasionally  the  verb 

Ure  in  a  pregnant  signification  are  often  thus  used. 

U  n'est  pas  que  vous  ne  sachiez  cmeUpies  nouvelles  de  edte  affiure. — 
Molidre.  it  is  not  ih(U  you,  etc.  Toiyours  est-i^  que  la  drogue  .  .  . 
le  pvnpiit  si  horriblement  que  lea  laimes  lui  en  venaient  aux  yeux. — Scribe. 
//  always  happens  that  the  drug  burned  him  so  keenly  that  the  tears 
came  into  his  eyes  (=the  fact  is,  etc). 

(b.)  By  ce  (it),  partly  before  verbs  of  incomplete  predi- 
cation (itre)  with  adjective  complement. 

Ceet  heureux  ou^U  fosse  nuit. — Dumas.  It  (this  circumstance)  b 
fortunate  that  it  should  be  night. 

Partly  before  the  same  verbs  complemented  by  predicate 

substantives. 

Cest  dommage  que  vous  n^ayez  point  appris  cela  plus  tdt. — Acad. 
It  is  a  pity  that  you  did  not  learn  that  sooner. 

Further,  where  Mre,  in  a  pregnant  or  peculiar  sense,  is 

employed  to  introduce  and  emphasize  a  whole  sentence; 

especially  in  questions. 

Est-ce  qu'il  part  f — Acad.  Is  it  that  he  is  going  (=Is  this  so  ?  rtt., 
thcU  he  is  going)  ? 

So  in  other  relations. 

Quoi  que  vous  en  puissiez  dire,  si  est-ce  que  je  ne  erois  pas, — Acad. 
Whatever  you  may  say  of  it,  the  fact  is  that  I  do  not  believe. 

Or  when  a  single  clause  is  emphasized  and  with  it  a 
simple  sentence  divided  into  two  members. 
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Cest  A  vous  que  je  parle. — Acad.  It  is  to  you  that  I  am  speaking 
(=1  am  speaking  to  you).  Est-cc  done  pour  veiller  qu^on  se  couche  d 
Paris  f — Boileau.     Do  people  go  to  bed  in  Paris  to  keep  awake? 

533.  (b.)  A  coDditional  sentence  as  logical  principal  sen- 
tence sometimes  represents  a  substantive  sentence. 

Cest  hazard  si  je  Ics  conserve. — La  Fontaine.  'Tis  a  chance  if  I 
ibeep  them. 

So  the  temporal  sentence :  Cela  me  touche  encore  quand  je  sangCj 
etc. — Ste.-Beuve.     Thai  Umehes  me  still  when  I  think,etc 

534.  (c.)  Aji  indirect  or  dependent  question  may  stand 

as  subject. 

Que  m'importe  quel  est  le  faihle  ou  le  puissant  ? — Dumas.  What 
matters  it  to  me  who  is  the  weaJc  or  the  strong  one? 

535.  (d.)  The  adjective  or  explanatory  sentence  may  be 

raised  into  a  substantive  sentence  and  standiis  subject.    Qui, 

referring  to  persons,  introduces  this  relation. 

Q^i  pardonne  ais^ment  invito  k  I'offenser. — Comeille.  He  who, 
whosoever f  forgives  readily  invites  to  offend  him. 

Sentences  of  this  sort  are  generic,  like  those  beginning 

with  guiconque  (whoever). 

Quiconque  pense  au  crime  est  prSs  de  s*y  r^udre. — Nodier.  Who- 
ever thinks  of  crime  is  not  far  fi:t)m  committing  it.  Definite  gender 
is  sometimes,  however,  attributed  to  qui :  Qui  veut  6tre  aim&j  doit 
^tre  aimable. — Gram.  Nat.  Whoever  wishes  herself  jbelovedy  must  be 
lovable. 

(2.)  The  subordinate  sentence  as  predicate. 

536.  (a.)  The  adjective  sentence  substantively  used  is 
employed  &s  a  predicate.  Such  sentences  are  introduced  by 
neuter  pronouns. 

Cest  de  quoi  je  rouUds  vous  parler. — Acad.  That  is  whereof  I  would 
speak  to  you,  (?est  d  quoi  je  n*ai  pas  pris  garde. — Picard.  That  is 
something  against  which  I  have  not  taken  care. 

Generic  Kentences  with  qui  que  (whoever),  quoi  que  (whatever),  are 
used  of  persons  and  things  as  predicates :  Qui  que  ce  soit,  qui  que  vous 
puissiez  6tre,  quoi  que  ce  soit,  etc.    II  n'a  parl4  d  qui  que  ce  soit. 

(b.)  The  substantive  sentence  is  rarely  found  as  predicate, 
unless  those  substantive  sentences  which  have  a  grammati- 
cal subject  to  introduce  them  be  referred  here, 
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II.  Adverbial  subordinate  sentences. 

537.  Adverbial  sentences  are  those  subordiuate  sentences 
which,  as  representing  the  dative,  accusative,  and  genitive 
relations,  sentences  governed  by  prepositions,  and  adverbial 
relations  strictly  speaking,  have  contributed  most  to  the 
development  of  the  period.  Their  forms  and  their  employ- 
ment have  undergone  the  greatest  changes  as  the  language 
has  developed.  They  derive  their  name  from  the  undevel- 
oped clauses  which  they  represent. 

(1.)  Object  sentences. 

538.  The  sentences  belonging  to  this  class  arc  those  thai 
occur  as  object  of  the  sentence  and  represent  accusative, 
genitive,  and  dative  relations.  They  are  called  adverbial 
in  the  wider  sense  (ad+verbum,  belonging  to  the  verb)  as 
modifying  the  predicate  of  the  principal  sentence. 

(a.)  The  substantive  sentence  with  que, 

539.  The  substantive  sentence  with  que  is  used 
(1.)  As  accusative  or  object  sentence. 

Une  infinite  de  monde  pense  <m€  la  vie  dfs  courtisaru  ettt  une  com^die 
perp^tuelle. — La  Rochefoucauld.  Multitudes  of  people  think  thai  the 
life  of  courtiers  is  a  perpelwd  comedy.  Peut-on  cramdre  qtte  la  terre 
manque  aux  hommea? — F^nelon.  Can  we  fear  that  the  earth  wtaif 
leave  men  in  the  lurch  ? 

Voici  and  voUd  introduce  object  sentences:  Voili  que  je  meurs, — 
Ch^nier.    Here  /  am  dying. 

Sentences  like  Je  ne  puis  cette  fois  que  je  ne  les  excuse  (Boileaa) 
(I  cannot  but  excuse  them  etc.),  following  the  Latin  Faoere  non  possum 
quinj  are  obiect  sentences. 

Note.— Object  sentences  sometimes  have  a  variation  in  mood  in 
the  same  sentence ;  the  idea  is  then  difi'erent :  Dis-lui  que  je  SUM 
emp^rhS  et  qu^il  revienne  une  autre  fois. — MoliSre.  Tell  hun  that  I 
am  prevented  and  that  he  must  return  cLgain, 

(2.)  Substantive  sentences  represent  genitives  when  equiv- 
alent tA)  a  substantive  with  de, 

Souvenez-vous  mCeUe  est  d  Dieu, — De  Vigny.  Remember  that  she 
belongs  to  God.  II  est  temps  que  les  lois  se  didarent  pour  voue, — 
Ch^nier.    Cf.  II  est  temps  de  choisir.    Souvenez-vous  de  cette  parole? 

Such  sentences  are  often  precetled  by  c/e,  like  substantives,  but 
more  often  in  Old  than  in  modem  French :  Je  rends  grftces  an  ciel 
DE  CE,  qu^il  a  permis,  etc.— Corneille.  I  give  thanks  to  heaven  for 
this,  thai  it  has  allowed,  etc     11  se  plaint  de  ee  qu^on  le  eaiommie, — 

Acad. 
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To  be  distinguished  from  these  are  subordinate  sentences 

dependiug  on  substantives  of  time,  jour ,  inatin,  eoir,  heure, 

temps,  etc.,  in  which  que  represents  the  Latin  quum  (when). 

Un  temps  viendra  qw  tons  lea  hommea  .  .  .  ««  eonduiront,  etc. 
— Chateaubriand.  A  time  will  come  when  all  men  will  hehave,  etc 
L'heure  est  venue  gu'il  faut,  etc. — Racine.  The  hour  has  struck 
wheii  it  is  necessary,  etc.  Oft  (where,  in  which)  may  introduce  these 
sentences.    Cf.  QutCin  after  annus,  dies,  tempus,  etc.,  in  Latin. 

(3.)  Substantive  sentences  represent  datives  when  equiva- 
lent to  a  substantive  with  d.     They  are  infrequent. 

Je  m'attends  que  vou8  viendrez  dertiain  i^^k  ce  que,  etc.). — Acad. 
I  expect  that  you  will  come  to-morrow.  Mon  p6re  a  consent!  (d  ce) 
que  je  suite  mon  ckoix. — Comeille.  Fath«-  agreed  (to  this)  thai  I 
shoiUd  follow  my  choice. 

A  may  be  freely  used :  Veille  d  ce  que  je  ne  rencontre  personne. — 
Dumas.  Guard  against  this,  that  I  meet  nobody.  Si  sa  m6re  tient  d 
ee  que  1' invasion  soit  secrete.— Hugo. 

(b.)  The  substantive  sentence  with  comment 
640.  Comment  (how)  often  introduces  a  substantive  object 
sentence  after  verbs  of  saying  and  thinking,  emotion,  etc. 

On  sait  comment  Napol^n  .  .  .  ne  parut  m^content  .  .  . 
d'aucune  chose  plus  que  de  ce  p^ril. — Villemain.  It  is  known  how 
Kapoleon  did  not  seem  discontented  with  anything  more  than  with 
this  risk. 

Comme  ^uoi  occurs  rarely :  Vous  savez  comme  quoi  (vulg.  as  how) 
je  vous  8U1S  tout  acquise. — Comeille.  You  are  aware  how  I  am  en- 
tirely won  over  to  you.     Comment  is  used  instead. 

The  conditional  sentence  more  often  follows  verbs  of 

emotion 

Ne  vous  etonnez  pas  liil  en  use  de  la  sorte. — Acad.  Do  not  be 
astonished  if  he  makes  use  of  U  thus.  Je  ne  suis  plus  surpHs  si  Con 
diclame  tant,  etc. — Le  Sage.  I  am  no  longer  surprised  if  they  declaim 
80  much,  etc. 

Verbs  of  remembering  often  have  quand  after  them  in  a 

temporal  relation. 

Vous  vous  rappelez  quand  il  faUait  mettre  T^p^  ^  la  main  pour, 
etc. — Scribe.  You  recollect  when  it  was  necessary  to  put  sword  in 
hand  in  order  to,  etc. 

(c.)  The  indirect  question  as  object 
541.  The  indirect  question  may  be  used  as  object.    It  is 
twofold.  .         Google 
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(1.)  After  si  (if,  whether). 

Dites-moi  si  vous  irez  Ik.  Tell  me  whether  you  will  go  there.  Je 
ne  sais  si  cela  est  vrai. — Acad.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  true. 
In  thiB  sense  of  whether^  si  may  take  foture  and  conditional  tenses. 

(2.)  After  other  conjunctious  and  interrogative  pronouns 

(quiy  quel,  comment,  pourquoi,  oil), 

Mais  tu  sais  done  de  qui  %l  est  question  f — Dumas.  But  thou  art 
aware,  then,  who  is  in  question  f  Je  ne  sais  comment  je  n^eus  pets  le  plus 
grand  succis. — Beaumarchais.  I  know  not  how  I  had  not  the  greatest 
success.    CY.  Latin :  Visam  si  domi  est. — Ter. 

The   question   sometimes   conveys   an    assertion.     Que 

(what)  sometimes  introduces  a  member  which  is  questioned. 

Attends  que  deviendra  le  destin  de  la  reine. — Racine.  Also  with 
an  infinitive  elliptically  used :  Je  n'jsais  que  Mre. — Acad.  I  know 
not  what  to  do  about  it. 

A  question  or  its  equivalent  may  be  introduced  by  an 

adjective  sentence  depending  on  ce. 

J'ignore  ce  que  ^e  faia. — Moli^re.  I  am  ignorant  of  what  I  ajn 
doing.  Je  demande  ce  7«'ont  produit  tant  de  pardons?— Mignet.  I 
demand  what  fruit  so  many  pardons  have  produced  t 

(d.)  The  adjective  sentence  as  object 
642.  The  adjective  sentence  substantively  used  and  refer- 
ring both  to  persons  and  things  may  be  used  as  object. 

Je  nommerai  qui  je  voudraL— Acnd.  I  shall  nsjae  whom  I  wHL 
Que  la  terre  est  petite  d  qui  la  voit  des  cieux ! — Delille.  How  small 
the  earth  is  to  him  who  sees  it  from  the  skies/  Le  grand  jour  sert 
mal  quiconque  veut  mal  faire.— Boufflers.  Broad  daylight  is  an  ill 
servant  to  whomever  will  do  ill. 

In  sentences  like  Voilii  qui  est  entendu  {That  is  understood),  qui  is 
neuter  and  ce  may  be  understood. 

The  elliptical  Je  ne  sais  que  faire  de  lui  (I  do  not  know  what  to 
do  with  him),  may  also  be  referred  here. 

(2.)  Prepositional  subordinate  sentences. 

543.  Here  may  be  referred,  strictly  speaking,  most  sen- 
tences  introduced  by  conjunctions  composed  of  a  preposition 
and  que  (that),  though  this  que  represents  not  only  the 
Latin  quod  and  ut,  but  also  qiiam  and  quum;  such  are 
aprhs  que,  dla  que  pour  que,  avant  que,  depuis  que,  parce 
que,  etc.     The  sentences  introduced  by  these  subordinating 
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conjunctions  are  equivalenX  to  substantives  governed  by 
a  preposition.  They  are  either  substantive  sentences  or 
adjective  sentences  used  as  substantives.  The  prepositions 
'  used  in  the  substantive  sentence  proper  are  hora  (except), 
autre  (besides),  en  (in),  sur  (upon);  en  and  mr  with  a  fol- 
lowing ce.  The  substantively  used  adjective  sentence  takes 
other  prepositions  also.  The  majority  of  these  raay  be  con- 
sidered adverbial  sentences  because  the  preposition  con- 
tained in  them  is  not  obvious  at  first. 

(a.)  Substantive  sentences  adverbially  used. 

Outre  qu'il  ^tait  coupable  d'une  ^meute,  il  avait  essuy^  on  ^hec 
— Mignei.  Besides  being  guilty  of  an  uprising,  he  had  suflTeref^ 
a  check.  Cette  difference  consiste  en  ce  (^ue,  etc — Acad.  This  dif- 
ference consists  171  this,  that,  etc.  Sur  quoi  fondes-tu  cette  croyance? 
\Vhat  dost  thou  base  this  belief  on  ?  Sur  ce  qu'il  n'a  paa  cess^  etc. 
— Dumas.     On  this,  that  he  has  not  ceased,  etc. 

(b.)  Adjective  sentences  used  as  substantive. 

Pour  qui  ne  les  craint  pas,  il  n'est  pas  de  prodiges. — Voltaire. 
For  him  who  fears  them  not,  there  are  no  miracles.  Peine  de 
mort  eontre  quiconque  aurait  tu6,  etc — BoUin.  Pain  of  death  against 
whomsoever  should  have  slain,  etc 

(3.)  Adverbial  sentences  proper. 

544.  Adverbial  sentences  proper  represent — 

(a.)  Place :  introduced  by  the  relative  adverb  of  place 

(<ni),  with  or  without  relation  to  an  adverbial  correlative. 

Jlestld  oh  U  Hait  hier. — Acad.  Cette  batterie  est  oh  elle  doit  ^tre. 
— Dumas.  This  battery  is  where  it  ought  to  be.  VoiU  par  oil  j'ai  pasj^. 
— Acad.  That  is  vA«re  I  passed.  These  sentences  may  be  generalized 
into  wherever  (oil  qw) :  Oft  qu^il  soil  (wherever  he  may  be),  oU  que 
vous  alliezy  with  the  subjunctive.  The  relation  then  becomes  conces- 
sive.   Cf.  Latin :  Ubiubi,  qu6quo,  ubicunque. 

(b.)  Time  when :  expressed  by  quand,  lorsque,  and  que. 
(1.)   Quand  (when)  is  the  most  usual  particle. 

Quand  j*ai  sommeil,  je  dors. — Delavigne.  I  sleep  when  Tarn  sleepy. 
JPirai  vous  voir  quand  je  pourraL — Acad.  I  shall  go  and  see  you 
when  I  can.  Future  relations  with  quand  are  more  exactly  expreased 
than  in  English.     Cf.  Quand  je  pourrai,  (when  I  can). 

When  these  sentences  with  quand  are  generalized,  they  are  closely 
akin  to  conditional  sentences:  Quand  fai  soiff}e  me  sers  le  premier. 
— Delavigne.     When^  if,  I  am  thirsty ,  1  serve  myself  first.    They 
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often  exchange.  Whenever  is  the  usual  translation  for  this  sense. 
Cf.  Quando  in  Latin. 

Sometimes gurtnrf  18 concessive:  £t ^iiarui tout meurt  .  .  .  Homfere 
triomphe  des  Parques. — Lebrun.  And  even  though  all  die,  Homer 
triumphs  over  the  fates. 

So  with  the  conditional  mood :  Quand  on  d6couvnradt  votre  d^ 
marche,  on  ne  pourrait  la  blAmer.  iven  though  one  should  discover 
your  step,  one  could  not  blame  it.  Je  serai  (or,  serais)  votre  an^i, 
quand  inhne  (even  though)  vous  ne  le  voudriez  pas. — Acad.  I  shall, 
or  should,  be  your  friend  even  though  you  should  be  vmtiUing.  Quand 
m^me,  quand  oien  nUmCj  are  frequent  with  the  conditionals  and  plu- 
perfect subjunctive.  Quand  in  a  causal  seuse  is  now  rare :  Quand  { ^= 
puisque)  le  plus  vertueux  n'est  jamais  sans  faiblesse,  croyons  que,  eta 

(2.)  Lorsque  {when)  is  also  used  in  adverbial  subordinate 

sentences  of  time.     Quand  and  hrsque  are  alike  as  temporal 

particles,  though  different  in  their  other  us^s. 

II  n'est  point  de  vertu  laragii'il  n'est  d'^preuve.— Resnel.  There 
is  no  virtue  where,  if,  there  is  no  trial.  Lorsque  Rome  a  parl^  les 
rois  n'ont  plus  d'amis. — Voltaire.  When  Rome  speaks,  kings  no 
longer  have  any  friends.  J'en  jugerai  lorague  je  serai  mieux  inform^. 
— Acad.  I  shall  be -able  to  judge  when  I  shall  be  better  informed. 
Loraque  then  is  used  in  the  senses  when,  wheneva-f  \f. 

The  difference  between  quand  and  lorsgue  insisted  on  by 

some  grammarians,  that  quand  represents  the  circumstance 

of  the  time,  and  lorsque  the  occasion,  is  neither  clear  nor 

supported  by  the  facts.     They  often  interchange  in  the 

same  sentence.     If  there  is  a  difference,  lorsque  is  special, 

quand  more  general,  though  the  poets  use  either,  according 

to  the  exigencies  of  verse. 

Cf.  Lorsque  la  Vierge  ramenait  vers  le  Nil  son  onde ;  quand  les 
troupeaux  .  .  .  et  les  ^pis  .  .  .  s'cmparaient  .  .  .  des 
champs;  alors,  etc. — Esm^nard.  WAm  the  Virgin  brought  hack  its 
water  to  the  Nile,  when  the  flocks  and  crops  spread  over  the  fields, 
then,  etc.     Lorsque  alone  is  used  with  the  nistorical  present. 

Lorsque,  when  emphatic,  may  be  represented  by  alors  que, 

Tu  sais  ra^me  charmer  alors  que  tu  to  moques. — Corneille.  Thou 
canst  even  charm  when  thou  jest  est. 

In  sentences  expressing  general  or  universal  truths,  the  subordinate 
senteiue  with  lorsque  closely  resembles  a  conditional :  Lorsqu^on  est 
honnf^te  homme,  on  a  bien  de  la  peine  k  8oup9onner  les  autres,  etc — 
Wailly.    If  we  arc  k'r.icst  nvrsdrrs,  we  have  much  diflScultv  in  suspect- 
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So,  loramie  approximates  a  concessive  relation,  e8j>ecially  when  it 
is  strengthened  by  mSme  { even ) :  II  a  le  secret  de  plaire  lors  m^nc 
qu*i\  contredit. — Acad.  He  has  the  secret  of  pleasing  even  when  he 
contradicts.  The  difference  between  «i,  lorsque  and  quand  in  condi- 
tionals is  that  si  emphasizes  the  condition  purely,  apart  from  any 
notion  of  time.  Quand  conditionally  used  supplies  both  time  and 
condition^  the  former  especially.  Lorsque  is  similar.  Even  if  is  not 
«i  m^mCy  but  quand  or  quand  m^me. 

(3.)  Exact  time  when  is  represented  by  que  (Latin, 
quum),  introduced  by  a  substantive  or  advrrb  of  time;  (d) 
chaque  foiSy  toutes  lesfoU  que^  maiinj  heure,  jour,  annee,  etc. ; 
and  maintenant,  d  present,  aujaurdliui,  are  forma  often 
used. 

Maintenant  que  tu  le  mis,  adieu. — Dumas.  Now  that  thou  knowest 
it,  farewell.  Aujourd^hui  qu'H  est  puissant,  il  pourra  nous  servir.  — 
Acad.  To-day,  when  he  is  in  power,  he  will  be  able  to  serve  us. 
The  English  is  sometimes  that,  sometimes  when. 

The  use  of  quand  or  lorsque  after  these  words  and  expressions 
would  be  incorrect. 

Note. — A  substantive  or  adverb  with  a  preposition  is  sometimes 
united  to  a  following  temporal  sentence  introduced  by  que,  when  the 

Preposition  governs  its  own  object  and  the  following  sentence  also : 
^endant  quarante  ans  que  Je  I'ai  servi. — De  Vigny.  Durina  forty 
years  thai  I  have  served  him.  Depuis  hier  qyCW  nous  a  quittfe. — 
Scribe.  Since  yesterday  when  he  left  us,  etc.  Of.  Latin :  Ante  paucos 
dies,  quam  sedilitatem  iniret. — CAc.  A  past  participle  refernng  to 
this  que  (when)  would  not  agree:  Pendant  les  cinq  ans  que  j'ai  vicu 
chez  lui,  etc. 

(4.)  After  d  peine,  encore,  deja  (scarcely,  still,  already), 
in  an  affirmative  principal  sentence,  or  when  the  principal 
sentence  is  negative,  qite  is  used  instead  of  quand  or  lorsque. 
The  principal  sentence  then  precedes,  and  the  subordinate 
generally  expresses  some  surprising,  simultaneous,  or  di- 
rectly following  event 

Je  n'^tais  pas  sorti  de  Londres  que  j'ai  entendu  galoper. — Scribe. 
I  had  not  left  London  when  I  heard  galloping.  II  ne  voit  plus  t6t 
Diderot  ^'il  se  f(61icite.— Souli^.  A  peine  le  soleil  ^tait  lev4,  qu^on 
aperyiit  I'ennemi. — Acad.  Scarcely  had  the  sun  risen  when  the  enemy 
was  perceived.  Et  Ton  roule  dejit  Won  emit  encore  marcher. — Dela- 
vigne.  And  already  they  are  rolling  when  they  fancy  themselves 
still  walking.  The  conjunction  is  sometimes  omitted:  A  peine  le 
soloil  est-il  lev^,  on  se  met  en  marche. — Acad.  Scarcely  was  the 
sun  up — they  began  to  march.  The  relation  is  then  co-ordinate. 
A  peine  generally  begins  the  sentence  and  the  pronominal  subject  is 
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inverted.  Cf.  Latin  quum  after  vix,  jam,  etc  Exceptionally,  mutnd 
and  lortque  represent  que  here.  Cf.  Latin :  Dies  hand  iniilti  mter- 
ceaserunt  quum  ex  Leontinis  l^ati  venerunt.  Jam  ver  adpetebat 
quum  Hannibal  movit. — Liv. 

(6.)  Temporal  sentences  may  be  introduced  by  camme^ 

nearly  always  with  the  imperfect. 

Deux  jours  apr^,  comme  le  lieutenant  dormait,  il  fut  r^veill^ — 
G.  Sand.  Two  days  after,  <u,  or  wheUj  the  lieutenant  was  sleeping, 
he  was  aroused. 

Simultaneous  temporal  relations. 

645.  Actions  that  are  simultaneous  or  immediately  sub- 
sequent to  one  another,  are  introduced  by  siidt  que  (as  8<m)Q 
as),  and  the  strengthened  aumidt  que  (as  soon  as),  by  dh 
que  and  dh  lors  que. 

(L)  Sitdt  que,  aussiidt  que,  correspond  to  the  Latin  simvlac 

Sitdt  qu^H  est  assis,  on  fait  cercle  k  sa  table — Delavigne.  As  soon 
08  he  18  aeaiedj  they  form  a  circle  around  his  table.  II  rampe  ausmtU 
qu^il  ne  pent  plus  marcher. — Dumas.  He  crawls  (u  soon  aa,  when,  he 
can  no  longer  walk. 

(2.)  Dhs  que,  dh  lors  que,  correspond  to  the  Latin  vi 
primum,  uhi  primum,  etc.     The  end  is  emphasized. 

Dls  qu^il  parait.  je  veux  Tentendre. — Scribe.  The  momerU  he 
appears,  I  wish  to  hear  him.  Dh  lors  gw€  j'ai  ^t^  cr^^.— De  Vigny, 
Jo-om  the  moment  I  uhis  created,  etc. 

In  general  expressions,  subordinate  sentences  with  dls  que  approach 
conditionals :  Est-on  laide  jamais  d^  qu^on  est  bonne  mire  ?— Goese. 
Are  we  ever  ugly  if  we  are  good  mothers?  Dtis  que  is  used  in  causal 
relations,  and  resembles  puisque  (since):  II  n*y  a  plus  de  dispute, 
dls  que  vous  en  tombez  d'accord. — Boiste.  There  is  no  more  contro- 
versy since  you  agree. 

Duration  of  time  (whilst,  while,  so  long  as,  etc.). 

646.  Durant  que,  pendant  que  (cependani  que,  poetic), 
tandis  que,  tant  que  (more  rarely  autant  que),  represent 
duration  of  time  {while,  whilst,  pending,  so  long  as). 

(1.)  Durant  que,  pendant  que. 

647.  Durant  que  and  pendant  que  (Latin  diim,  while)  are 
not  essentially  distinct.  Durant  que  is  obsolete,  and  pendant 
que  is  generally  used.  The  time  denoted  is  contempora- 
neous; the  tenses,  imperfect  and  present;  the  mood,  indica- 
tive. c> 
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Pendant  que  les  assi^g^  avaient  k  souteoir  tant  d'attaques,  leur 
flotte  efiectuait  une  descente. — Daru.  While  the  besieged  had  to  endure 
8o  manv  onslaughts,  their  fleet  effected  a  descent.  Cl^patre,  eepen- 
dant  qu'ila  prennent  leurs places,  parle. — Comeille.  Cleojpatra  speaks 
whilst  they  are  takina  their  places.  IhtraiU  ott'il  donnait.— Moli^re. 
Pendant  mieje  m^hahiUais,  Corcu^o  arriva. — Le  Sage. 

Cependant  ^  was  formerly  frequent  in  prose  and  poetry.  Pendant 
que  18  occasionally  adversative,  not  temporal:  Le  vrai  sage  n'est 
appliqu^  qu'il  bien  faire,  pendant  que  le  lanfaron  travaille  ^,  etc. — 
lia  Bruy^re.  The  true  philosopher  is  devoted  only  to  beneficence, 
while  the  braggart  toils,  etc  In  contrasts,  tandia  que  (whereas J  is  now 
employed. 

(2.)   Tandi8  que. 

^8.  Tandis  que  (whilst,  whereas  ;  Liatin  tarn  diu  qaam)  is 
closely  akiu  to  pendant  que^  but  implies  coinparison,  aud  is 
often  equivalent  to  so  long  as, 

Le  raiment  le  suit  des  yeux  tandis  qu^il  nagje. — Souli^.  The 
r^ment  follows  him  with  its  eyes  whilst  he  is  swimming.  Tandis 
que  nous  parlous,  la  mort  est  en  ces  lieux. — Voltaire.  Whilst  we  are 
speaking,  death  is  here. 

The  favorite  use  of  tandis  que  is  to  contrast :  II  s'amuse  tandis  que 
nous  travaillons, — Acad.    He  amuses  himself,  whereas  we  work. 

(3.)  Tant  que,  autant  qvs. 

549.  Tant  que  (so  long  as),  auiant  que  (as  long  as ;  rare)y 
denote  equal  duration. 

Tant  qy}\\  respirera,  ie  ne  vis  qu*ll  demi. — Racine.  As  long  as  he 
shall  lice,  I  live  but  half.  Cette  chatne  qui  dure  a^Uant  qu£  notre  vie. 
—Comeille.    That  bond  that  lasts  as  long  as  our  life. 

When  generalized,  these  sentences  are  nearly  equivalent  to  condi- 
tionals: Les  lois  sont  chaneelantes  lant  qu^eUes  ne  s'appuient  pas 
sur  les  moeurs. — De  Tocqueville.    Laws  are  uncertain  as  long  cm,  ^,     . 
they  are  not  based  upon  morals. 

Tant  que  has,  rarely,  the  force  of  so  long,  until. 

Je  vais  tratner  une  mourante  vie  tant  rpt^  par  la  poursuite  elle 
me  soit  ravie. — Comeille.  Hence  the  proverb  Tant  va  la  cniche  k 
I'eau,  qu*  k  la  fin  elle  se  brise  (Acad.)  (The  pitcher  goes  to  the  well 
until  it  b  broken). 

Time  from  or  to  which  (since,  until). 
650.  The  subordinate  sentence  may  express  the  point 
from  or  the  point  to  which. 
(L)  Depuis  que. 
DepuU  que  (since)  expresses  the  point  of  timPfe  frdBaWfiOg'^ 
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Depuis  que  je  ne  vons  ai  vu,  il  s'est  pasR^  de  bien  grandes  cboeea 
— Acid,  oinre  £  satv  you^  very  great  things  have  happened  (liter- 
ally, Since  1  have  not  seen  you,  etc.). 

When  the  English  say  since,  the  French  say  «nce  not  {ne),  especially 
with  the  present  perfect  tense. 

Que  alone  is  used  after  tV  y  a  (ago) :  II  y  aura  demain  huit  joars 
Wil   est  parti. — Acad.     It  will  be  a  week  to-morrow  since  he  left. 

Y  a-t-il  longtemps  que  vous  n'^tes  phis  avec  votre  fr^re? — Acad.  Is 
it  long  since  you  have  left  your  brother?  Que  here  is  the  Latin 
qnmn.    Cf.  Latin :  Multi  anni  sunt  quum  in  aere  meo  est. — Cic, 

The  present  tense  must  be  used  to  represent  the  English  past 
when  a  state  or  condition  is  continued  out  of  the  past  into  the  present: 

Y  a-t-il  longteniiw  9ue  vous  ^les  ici  {Have  you,  been  here  long?). 
Depais  quand  (how  long?  since  when?)  with  the  present  may  be 
used.  Later  Latin  writers  use  quod  here :  Tertius  est  dies  quod  au- 
divi,  etc.— Pliny. 

(2.)  Jusqu'cL  ce  que,  (en)  attendant  que,  tant  que. 
Jasqu'a  ce  que,  {en)  attendant  que,  aud  tant  que  (rare)  rep- 
resent the  point  up  to  which,  until, 

Le  sceptre  ne  sortira  point  de  Juda,  jttsqu^d  ce  que  vienne  celui  qui 
doit  ^tre  envoy^. — Bossuet.  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from 
Jud}!h  until  he  cometh  who  is  to  be  sent.  Jusqu^d  ce  qu^'A  lut  bors  du 
bois. — Le  Sage.     Cf.  Latin  quoad. 

The  subjunctive  mood  is  used  in  future  and  conditional  relations, 
the  indicative  in  past  relations  that  express  absolute  fact. 

Attendant  que  and  the  more  frequent  en  attendant  que 

(till,  until)  do  not  altogether  represent  the  same  relation  as 

jusqudi  ce  que  (up  to  the  point  that),  and  may  not  be  used 

in  contrast  with  depuis  que.     They  mean,  literally,  waiting 

till  (que), 

Cependant  tout  est  libre  attendant  qu^on  les  nomme. — Comeille. 
Meanwhile,  all  are  free  ww^t7  thev  are  named.  En  attendant  que  les 
nouvelles  levies  be  forraassent.  — Mignet.  UntU  the  new  levies  should 
be  formed.  En  attendant  que  vous  soyez  mieux  inform^ — Acad. 
Till  you  be  better  informed.     The  movxl  is  subjunctive. 

(L)  Antecedent  and  subsequent  temporal  relations  (be- 
fore, after). 

551.  The  subordinate  sentence  may  express  antecedence 
or  subsequence.  This  relation  rests  originally  on  a  com- 
parison of  times  (post-quavi,  ante-quam). 

(1.)  Aprhs  que  (after)  introduces  an  action  antecedent 
in  time  to  the  time  of  the  main  sentence.    r^^QQlp 
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Apr^  que  vous  edtes  parl4,  il  se  retira. — Acad.  After  you  had 
spoken^  he  withdrew.  11  laut  bonne  m^moire  apr^  yu'on  a  menti. — 
Corneille.  A  good  memory  is  needed  after  one  icw  lied.  Mood 
generally  indicative.    Cf.  Latin :  Poetquam. 

Puisque  was  thus  used  in  Old  French. 

(2.)  Avani  que  (alhante-quam :  before^  sometimes  untU, 
when  the  previous  sentence  is  negative)  introduces  an 
action  subsequent  in  time  to  the  time  of  the  main  sentence. 

J'irai  le  voir  ovaTit  gu'il  parte. — Acad.  I  shall  call  on  him  before 
he  leaves.  Je  lui  ai  pay^  cette  somme  avanl  qu'il  parttt. — Gir.  Duvi- 
vier.  I  paid  him  that  sum  b^ore  he  left.  Je  ne  sortirai  pas  avani 
que  vous  me  payiez.     I  shall  not  leave  until  you  pay  me. 

The  subjunctive  is  the  usual  mood. 

(3.)  Adverbial  sentences  of  cause. 

552.  A  double  series  of  subordinate  sentences  develops 
itself  here,  one  of  which  lays  stress  on  the  ground  or  reason, 
the  other  on  the  result  or  consequence. 

(a.)  Adverbial  sentences  of  ground  or  reason. 

553.  The  causal  sentence  in  its  narrower  sense  contains 
both  the  real  and  supposed  reason  for  the  principal  sentence. 

Parce  que,  d'autatd  que,  c'est  que,  d  cause  que,  de  Id,  que, 

(1.)  The  cause  or  motive,  the  essential  or  ethical  ground 

of  the  principal  sentence,  is  expressed  hy  parce  gwc  (because), 

(d'auiant  que),  c'est  que,  d  cause  que,  and  (rarely)  de  Id  que, 

Parce  que,  sometimes  strengthened  into  Par  cela  que,  is  equivalent  to 
the  Latin  quia  and  quod:  Ces  fishes  font  des  blessures  mortelles  parce 
^tt'elles  sont  empoisonn^. — Acad.  These  arrows  cause  deadly 
wounds  because  they  are  poisoned.  Je  ne  reviens  en  ville  que  parce 
yue  c'est  mon  jour  de  soci^t^. — Picard.  I  return  to  town  only  because 
It  b  my  society  day. 

Que  is  used  in  the  sense  because  only  in  a  few  cases. 
(a.)  After  questions  when  the  ground  or  reason  of  the 
question  is  expressed  by  a  subordinate  sentence. 

Qu*aveE-vous  done,  dit-il,  que  vous  ne  roangez  point? — Boileau. 
What  ails  you  then,  said  he,  mat  you  do  not  eat? 

(b.)  After  a  comparative  introduced  by  d'autant 

II  agissait  avec  d'autant  plus  de  chaleur,  qu^'il  ^tait  anim^  par  la 
reconnaissance. — Acad.  He  acted  with  so  much  the  more,  all  the  more^ 
warmth  as,  or  because,' he  was  animated  by  gratitude.  ^^  t 
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(c.)  After  d'aulant  alone,  without  comparative,  simply  to 
heighten  or  intensify. 

Je  n'irais  point  U  d^autant  que  rien  ne  vous  y  oblige. — Aca<L  I 
should  not  go  there,  inasmueh  cls  nothing  forces  you. 

The  legal  d'atUant  que  (because,  inasmuch  as),  once  usual,  is  now 
obsolete :  Et  {Tautant  que  c^est  mon  pupille,  je  dois  veiller  k  ses  int^ 
r6ts. — Acad.  And  incumuch  as  he  is  my  ward,  I  must  watch  over  his 
interests. 

(2.)  Cest  que  often  adds  a  causal  sentence. 

S*il  est  parti,  c*ca  qu^  il  y  avait  des  obstacles. — Dumas.  K  he  is 
gone,  the  reason  is  that  there  were  obstacles. 

Negative  causal  sentences  are  expressed  by  ee  n'est  pas  que^  non, 
mm  pas,qv^  with  the  subjunctive. 

(3.)  X  cause  que  is  a  circumlocution,  and  belongs  to 

prose. 

Trouvant  toute  TE^pte  en  joie  d  cause  qt^on  avait  trouv^  le  dien 
Apis. — BoUin.  Finding  all  Egypt  delighted  because  thej  had  found 
the  god  Apis.     Cf  Latin :  06  earn  causam  quod, 

(4.)  De  ld>  que  is  obsolete. 

De  Id  que  cet  homme  a  ea  quelques  torts,  ne  le  croyez  pas  m^chaot. 
— Acad.  Because  this  man  was  wrong  in  some  points,  do  not  suppose 
him  wicked. 

The  indicative  is  the  mood  in  affirmative  causal  sentences. 

(b.)  Adverbial  sentences  of  cause  and  consequence. 

554.  Comme,  puisque,  vu  que,  atteiidu  que  (as,  since,  seeing 
that),  introduce  explanatory  statements  or  judgments,  fmm 
which  the  principal  sentence  is  deduced  as  a  consequence. 
The  real  relation  of  the  ground  or  reason  to  the  conse- 
quence may  be  apparent  without  being  expressed. 

(1.)   Comme. 

555.  Comme  (as,  like)  really  intro<luces  a  sentence  of 

comparison  transferred  to  a  causal  connection. 

Oomme  ses  raisons  paraissaient  bonnes,  on  ^y  rendit. — Acad.  As 
his  reasons  seemed  good,  they  surrendered.  Comme  les  Franyais 
B^ennuient  facilement,  ils  ^vitent  les  longueurs  en  toutes  choses. — De 
Stael.  As  the  French  are  easily  bored,  they  avoid  prolixity  in  every- 
thing.   Mood  indicative,  cause  real,  not  logical. 

(2.)  Puisque, 

556  Puisque  (since ;  originally  the  temporal  particle  poii' 
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ywawi)  serves,  like  podqaam,  to  give  the  motive  for  the  prin- 
cipal sentence,  being  by  nature  specially  adapted  to  repre- 
sent the  ground  or  reason  as  an  accomplished  &ct.  Hence 
it  introduces  what  is  well  known  and  settled. 

Fais  du  bien  aojoiird'hui  piiisque  to  vis  encore. — Villefr^  Do 
good  to-day,  dnce  thou  art  still  alive,  Puisgue  j'ai  commence  de 
Tompre  le  silence,  il  faut  poursuivre. — Racine.  Since  Ih<we  begun  to 
breaK  silence,  I  must  go  on.  Mood  indicative.  Cf.  Latin :  Abeo  ab 
iUis  postquam  video. 

(3.)    Vu  que,  attendu  que, 

557.  The  prose  circumlocutions  vu  que,  attendu  que  (see- 
ing that),  explain  the  principal  sentence  by  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  contents  of  the  subordinate. 

Je  m'appelle  Lorrain,  vu  que  je  suis  de  la  Lorraine. — Damas.  My 
najne  i&  LjyrrvAnf  seeing  thai  I  am  from  Lorraine.  Les  parents  .  .  . 
s'^taient  oppos^  ^son  maria^i^e,  aUeTudu  ou'il  n'^tait  pas  gentilbomme. 
— St.  Pierre.  The  parents  had  opposed  his  marriage,  seeing  that,  as, 
he  was  not  a  gentleman. 

The  sentence  following  these  participles  with  que  is  really  a  sub-, 
■tantive  sentence. 

The  mood  with  these  particles  is  the  indicative. 

(c.)  Adverbial  sentences  of  condition. 

558.  A  conditional  sentence  is  a  subordinate  sentence  in 
which  a  ground  or  reason  is  supposed  or  accepted  by  the 
speaker  quite  abstractly.  The  result  is  expressed  by  the 
principal  sentence.  The  subordinate  sentence  contains  the 
condition,  the  principal  sentence  the  conclusion.  Both  are 
closely  connected.  The  conclusion  becomes  true  only  by 
the  realization  of  the  condition.  Whether,  however,  the 
contents  of  a  conditional  period  are  realized  or  not,  or  simply 
placed  in  suspense,  whether  the  contents  are  possible  or 
impossible,  is  not  to  be  gathered  from  the  hypothetical 
period  as  such,  but  results  individually  from  the  context  or 
from  the  known  nature  of  the  case,  partly  also  from  the 
conventional  use  of  tense  and  mood. 

(1.)  The  affirmative  conditional  particle  «. 

559.  The  conditional  particle  is  d  (if).  It  appears  also 
in  indirect  questions  (if,  whether). 
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(a.)  The  realization  of  the  couditioa  may  be  left  in  sus- 
pense. 

Si  V0U8  pardonnes  K  noire  ville,  j'y  retoumerai  plein  de  joie — Cha- 
teaubriand. 1/  you  pardon  our  citv,  I  shall  return  there  joyfully. 
L'Autriche  donna  I'ordre  au  mar^chal  .  .  .  de  d^l'endre  T^lec- 
teur,  8'i7  itait  aUaqui. — Mignet.  Austria  ordered  the  marslial  to 
defend  the  elector,  if  he  toaa  atlacked.  The  mood  in  the  condition  is 
the  indicative.  Cf.  Latin :  Perficietur  bellum  td  urgemus  obaessos, — 
Liv. 

(b.)  The  condition  may  be  doubtful  or  negatived. 

Dieu  me  punisse  si  f  imagine  quelque  chose. — G.  Sand.  God  punish 
me  if  lam  imagining  anything  (=1  am  not  imagining,  etc.).  Si  let 
morU  revenaient  .  .  .  Les  p^res  et  les  fils  ne  se  connaSlraient  pas. 
— Boursault.  If  the  dead  returned^  lather  and  son  would  not  recognize 
one  another. 

Sif  in  contrasts,  is  often  accompanied  by  toutefoin  (indeed,  however). 
The  negation  may  be  inferred  from  the  context.  The  indicative 
mood  is  used  in  the  condition,  the  conditional  (rarely  indicative)  in 
the  conclusion.  Cf.  Latin:  Adeo  tantum  rationem  habemus, stmodo 
habemus. — Cic. 

(c.)  Known  facts  may  be  conditionally  expressed. 

Sifai  tJ&tt  cene  fut  qu'un  moment. — Pamy.  If  I  have  livedo  it  was 
but  for  a  moment.  Si  CoreiUe  itait  Honnie^  les  yeux  ne  T^laient  pas 
moins. — De  Vigny.  If  the  ear  was  astonished,  the  eye  was  no  less  so. 
Indicative  in  both  members. 

Connected  with  this  last  form  of  the  conditional  are  the 
following. 

(1.)  In  a  general  or  frequentative  sense,  a  conditional 

may  represent  a  temporal  sentence. 

Si  fentrais  dans  les  salons,  mille  rires  d^aigneuz  m'accueillaient. 
— Hugo.  Whenever  I  entered  the  drawing-roomSy  a  thousand  scornful 
smiles  saluted  me. 

(2.)  A  conditional  may  represent  a  causal  sentence  whose 

contents  are  taken  for  granted. 

Si  les  anciens  attribtuii£nt  quelque  chose  de  merveilleux  k  I'homme 
que  Tespoir  n'abandonne  jamais,  qu^auraient-ils  pens^  du  chr^ien? — 
Chateaubriand.  If  the  ancients  attribuied  marvels  to  the  man  whom 
hope  never  abandons,  what  would  they  have  thought  of  the  Christian? 

(3.)  A  conditional  may  be  used  in  contrasts. 

Si  Cun  eM  vieux  et  faible,  I'autre  est  jeune  et  fort. — Acad.  H  the 
one  is  old  and  feeble,  the  other  is  young  and  strong.  Indicative  in  both 
numbers.  ^  , 
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(2.)  The  negative  conditional  (sinon,  d  ce  n'est  {j^nfl 
que). 

560.  (a.)  A  conditional  subordinate  sentence  may  stand 
in  direct  opposition  to  another  sentence  or  to  its  own  principal 
sentence.  In  the  former  case,  it  may  contradict  or  negative 
the  entire  sentence ;  in  the  latter,  a  single  member  as  well. 
Sirwn  (if  not)  is  the  particle  used. 

jy'xci  U  silence  et  ob^iasanoe;  simm,  malheur  &  vous. — Scribe. 
Fn)ni  henceforth,  silence  and  obedience ;  if  rwt,  woe  to  you.  Cessez 
ce  diseours,  bIiwu^  je  me  retire.- -Acad.  Cease  this  talk;  if  not^  I 
withdraw.  Cf.  Latm :  Si  luec  ci vitas  est,  civis  sum  ego ;  si  non,  exsul 
sum. — Cic. 

(b.)  The  subordinate  sentence  may  introduce  an  excep- 
tion. Sinon  and  si  ce  n'est  (except)  are  used  here  (Cf. 
Latin  nisi  and  si  non).  The  principal  sentence  is  either 
negative  or  interrogative,  or  sometimes  a  simple  affirmative 
sentence. 

Rien  n'y  fut  d^id^  sinon  que  la  paix  ^tait  impossible. — Lacretelle. 
Nothing  was  decided  there  except  that  peace  was  impossible.  Que 
lui  dites-vous  sinon  une  injure  ? — Acad.  What  do  you  say  to  him 
exeqpt  an  insult?  Qui  m'aidera  si  ce  n^eet  mes  amis  ? — Boniface.  Who 
will  help  xne  if  it  is  not,  except,  my  friends  ?  Sinon  is  used  when 
there  is  no  verb. 

If  an  exception  with  its  ground  or  reason  is  introduced, 
it  is  done  by  si  ce  n*est  que  (except  that ;  Latin  nisi  qmd) 
with  a  subordiuate  sentence.  It  occurs  both  after  affirma- 
tive and  negative  principal  sentences. 

II  vous  ressemble,  si  ce  n^est  m**il  est  trop  petit. — Acad.  He  is 
like  you  except  that  he  is  too  smaU.     There  is  an  ellipsis. 

Note. — Tnese  sentences  introduced  by  que  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  subordinate  sentences  immediately  dependent  on  a  principal 
sentence :  Je  n'ai  rien  k  vous  dire,  si  ee  n*est  que  je  veux. — N.  Lkn- 
dais. 

Exceptions  both  after  affirmative  and  negative  principal  sentences 
may  be  expressed  by  complets  subordinate  sentences  introduced  by 
d  moins  que — ne  (unless,  except).  The  ne  is  called  for  by  the  com- 
parative moins :  La  route  est  sftre  fi  moins  qive  les  chouans  ne  ressus- 
citent. — Balzac.  II  n'en  fera  rien  d,  moins  que  vous  ne  lui  parliez. — 
Acad.    He  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  unless  you  speak  to  him. 

The  mood  is  subjunctive.     A  moins  is  equivalent  to  AoH^ 
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and  used  to  be  often  employed  before  noons  (cC  Latin : 
minus  for  prcBter). 

Je  me  voyais  perdre  d  moins  d'un  tel  otage. — CoTBeille.  I  beheld 
myself  lost  btUjor  such  an  hostage. 

Sentences  with  Jiors  que  (except  that)  may  represent  the 
same  relation! 

HoT9  qjj^Mn  comroandement  du  roi  me  vienne  .  .  .  je  soutien- 
drai  toujours  qu'ils  sont  msuvais. — Molidre.  UnUsa  a  command 
from  the  king  should  compel  me,  I  shall  always  find  them  bad. 

Ailcr  negative  sentences,  que — ne  (Latin  quin^  but  not)  may  intit>- 
duce  an  exception:  Je  ne  sors  point  d'ici  ^'on  ne  m'en  chasse. — 
Regnard.    I  shall  not  leave  here  unletis  they  drive  me  out, 

(3.)  Other  conditional  particles  (pod,  mppoe^  que,  au 
eas,  fin  eas  que,  etc). 

561.  Conditional  relations  may  be  represented  by  other 
particles  than  si.  These  are  cases  in  which  something  is 
supposed  or  accepted. 

(a.)  Suppositions  may  be  introduced  by  the  combinations 
pose,  suppose  que  (supposing  that),  posi  le  eas  que  (supposing 
the  case  that ;  an  absolute  construction),  au  eas  que,  en  eas 
que  (in  case  that). 

Au  cos  que  is  preferred  to  en  eas  que,  since  the  article  in 
the  combination  points  distinctly  to  the  following  que  as 
introducing  the  case  meant. 

Pos^,  ou  pos^  le  cap,  que  cela/f?/  fou  le  eas  po8<?\  que  feriez-vous? 
— Acftd,    Au  ens,  m  ras  qiie  cela  arrive. — Acad.    In  earn  this  happens. 

The  subjunctive  is  used  with  these  particles  in  apparent  future  and 
conditional  relations.    Dan*  le  can  oil  takes  the  indicative. 

(b.)  Conditional  suppositions  may  be  introduced  by  que 
and  the  subjunctive. 

QuHl  parley  tout  se  tait, — Acad.     Lei  him  «peaJt— all  are  silent. 

$««  may  be  omitted :  Vienne  une  puissance,  les  arts  se  mettront  & 
son  niveau. — Souli6.  Let  a  force  appear,  the  arts  will  rise  to  its 
level.  L^ntences  with  a  permissive  sense  are  also  introduced  with 
or  without  que  and  the  subjunctive.  Sometimes  their  logical  prin- 
cipal sentence  is  added  by  et :  Qu^il  vous  vienjie  un  gai  refrain  ei  voilA 
le  monde  en  train. — B^ranger.  Vienne  encore  un  nroc^  et  je  suia 
achev^. — Oomeille.    One  more  suit,  and  I  am  ruined. 
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(c.)  ConditioDals  are  represented  by  imperative  sen- 
tences with  principal  sentences  folio  wing. 

Otez  .  .  .  ce  but,  rhistoire  de  France  serait  une  ^nigme. — Ville- 
maln.  Put  aside  that  aim,  the  history  of  France  would  be  an  enigma. 
Avoue-U  et  je  te  pardonne  tout  (=si  vous  Tavouez,  etc). — Dumas. 
Cor^ess  ity  and  I  pardon  thee  all.  Such  sentences  may  be  elliptical : 
Amse-toi  d'y  toucher  I — Acad.    Touch  it,  if  you  dare  I 

(d.)  Conditionals  may  be  represented  by  questions. 

V(mUms-nou8  Hre  heureux  f  ^vitons  les  extremes. — Fontanes.  Do 
we  want  to  be  happy  f  let  us  avoid  extremes. 

The  inversion  peculiar  to  the  question  is  sometimes  applied  to 
negative  statements  separated  from  the  principal  sentence  by  a 
comma :  Get  ouvra^e  serait  fort  bon,  n^etaU  la  n^ligence  du  style. 
— Acad.  This  work  would  be  admirable,  were  U  not  for  the  careless- 
ness of  the  style.  £t  n*Hait  que  le  ciel  a  su  le  soulager,  vous  le 
verriez  encore  fort  l^r.— Comeille.  And  were  U  "not  that  Heaven 
was  able  to  console  him,  you,  etc.  This  is  allowed  with  ttre  only. 
Pew  is  omitted. 

(e.)  Complete  or  elliptical  declarative  sentences,  espe- 
cially with  (Knitted  conjunction,  may  represent  condi- 
tionals. 

On  rhistt,,  elle  ordonne ;  on  Jl6ch}%  elle  opprime,  etc. — Delavigne. 
They  resixtf  she  commands ;  they  yield,  she  crushes,  etc.    EUe  est  hin^ 
e  respire.    EUe  id  I    Je  craindrais  pour  ses  jours. — Delavigne. 
3he  is  jar  away ;  1  breathe.    She  here  !    I  should  fear  for  her  Ufe. 
Cf.  Latin :  MideSf  m^jore  cachinno  concutitur. — Juv. 

(f.)  Temporal  and  local  relations  may  represent  condi- 
tionals. 

OU  un  seid  est  tout,  il  n'y  a  pas  de  soci^t^. — Boiste.  Where  one  is 
oily  there  is  no  society.  Cf.  Latin :  Ubi  semel  qiUs  pejeraveril,  ei  credi 
postea  non  potest. — Cic. 

(4.)  Pourvu  que,  bien  entendu  que. 

562.  Paurvu  que  (provided  that),  hien  entendu  que  (it 
being  very  well  understood  that),  d  condition  que  (on  con- 
dition that),  introduce  limiting  sentences,  showing  that  the 
statement  in  the  principal  sentence  is  fulfilled, ^ovidect,  or 
on  eondition  thai,  something  else  takes  place.  Cf.  Latin  : 
dam,  dummodo,  modo. 

Je  ne  le  bl&me  point  pourvu  qu'il  se  oontente. — Nodier.    I  do  not 
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censure  him,  provided  he  is  content.    Je  vous  accprde  cela^  mai^ 
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bien  enUndu  que  vous  ferez  oe  que  je  demande. — Acad.  I  grant  jos 
that,  but  with  the  uiideratanding  that  you  will  do  what  I  ask.  Pounm 
qiie  takes  the  subjunctive ;  the  others,  the  indicative. 

Note. — When  que  is  found  preceding  si  and  beginning  a  new 
period,  it  resembles  the  Latin  quod  si;  referring  to  something  ante- 
cedent and  forming  a  connecting  link  with  it,  it  really  introduces  a 
new  subordinate  element.  In  such  cases  it  has  the  force  of  eanse- 
ouentlyy  accordinglyy  noWj  where/ore,  D^tale  vite  et  cours.  Que  si  ce 
toup  t'aUeintj  casse-lui  la  m&choire. — La  Fontaine. 

(4.)  Concessive  sentence. 

563.  The  concessive  sentence  is  nearly  allied  to  the  con- 
ditional. The  conditional  often  receives  the  character  of  a 
mere  concession  or  admission,  though  a  ground  or  reason  is 
always  suggested  for  the  non-realization  of  the  action  of  the 
principal  sentence.  This  principal  sentence  is  essentiallj 
adversative,  and  adversative  particles  {cependant,  pourtant, 
totUefoiSf  toujour 8 y  neanmoins,  tie — pas  moim)  are  added. 
Yety  however y  nevertheless,  are  the  English  translations. 

(1.)  Concessive  conditional  sentences. 

564.  The  conditional  sentence  becomes  concessive  when 

the  principal  sentence  expresses  an  adversative  relation 

suggested  by  an  adversative  particle. 

Si  je  rCai  p<is  riussiy  toujours  ai-je  fait  mon  devoir. — Acad. 
Even  i/y  granted  thai,  I  have  not  succeeded,  I  have  stiU  done  my 
duty.  £t  s'U  annve  que  Ton  plaise,  il  ne  taut  pas  Tiianmoins  s'en 
repentir.  —La  Bruyftre.  And  i/"  we  happen  'to  please,  we  must  not, 
fievertlieless,  repent  of  it.  Cf.  Latm :  Si  riaere  coneessum  sit,  vituperatur 
tamen  cachinnatio. — Cic. 

The  adversative  character  is  sometimes  gathered  from  the  context : 
S'il  a  p!ux  de  pouvoiry  il  n'a  pas  plus  de  zSle.  Tjf  Ac  fias  more  power, 
he  has  not  more  zeal.  Sometimes  sinon  has  the  same  sense :  Sino% 
le  bras,  j'ai  Tftme. — Hugo.    1  have  the  spirit,  even  if  I  have  not  the  arm. 

(2.)  True  concessive  sentences. 

565.  Qxtoiqae,  bien  que,  encore  que,  nonobstant  que,  malgre 
que  (rarely  jagoU  que),  introdtice  the  true  concessive  sen- 
tence. The  translation  is  tlwugh,  in  spile  of,  notwithHandr 
ing.  The  mood  is  subjunctive.  Qtioique  corresponds  to 
Latin  quamquam,  and  is  really  equivalent  to  whatever^ 
however  much, 

^  Ce  maitre  nous  comble  de  biens,  quoique  nous  Tofiensions  tous  lea 
jours. — Chateaubriand.    Tliis  lord  overwhelms  m  with  bleHWUQigSi 
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though  we  offend  him  day  after  day.  Quoi^  la  caase  du  combat 
n'exist&t  plus,  le  combat  ne  s'engagea  pas  moins. — Mispet.  Though 
the  cause  was  po  more,  the  battle,  uevertheless,  took  place. 

Bien  que  is  properly  though^  and  denotes  that  the  admis- 
sion has  validity  in  and  for  itself. 

Bien  que  je  le  souhaite,  je  ne  le  puis  pas. — Acad.  Though  I  wish 
it,  I  cannot  do  it. 

Encore  que  (evep  though),  related  to  the  Latin  etiarrm  (even 

if),  denotes  that  the  principal  sentence  is  contrasted  with  a 

subordinate  sentence  which  has  significance  in  itself.    Both 

have  equal  validity. 

Uenvie  honore  le  m^rite,  encore  ^'elle  s'efibrce  de  ravilir.— 
Marmontel.    Envy  honors  merit,  even  though  eager  to  depreciate  it. 

Nanobstant  que  (notwithstanding)  denotes  that  the  con- 
cession does  not  hinder  or  interfere  with  the  validity  of  the 
principal  sentence. 

Je  vous  aime,  nonobstant  (fue  vous  m'ayez  fait  bien  du  mal. — 
Boussenu.  I  love  you,  notmUhstanding  you  have  done  me  much 
harm.  JafoU  (j^-soit)  que  is  obsolete,  and  is  rarely  found  since  the 
eighteenth  century. 

(3.)  Representatives  of  concessive  sentences. 

566.  (a.)  Que  with  the  subjunctive. 

Qu'il  soit  brave  guerrier,  ou'il  soit  grand  capitaine,  je  lui  rabattrai 
cette  humeur  si  hautaine.--Comeille.  Be  he  brave  warrior  or  great 
captain,  I  shall  abash  this  haughty  pride.  Que  may  be  omitted ; 
Vienne  qui  voudra,  je  ne  me  derange  plus. — Michaud.  (Jome  who 
will,  I  shall  put  myself  to  no  more  inconvenience.  Hence  the  dis- 
junctive double  sentences  with  soit — soit^  aoU — ou :  SoU  qu'i\  le  fasse, 
doitqu* line  lefasee  pas,  etc. — Acad.  Whether  he  do  U  or  noty  etc.  The 
sentences  with  one  after  soit  are  substantive  sentences.  Cf.  Latin  ut : 
Ut  qtuarcu  omnia.     So  te/an,  noiim,  etc 

(b.)  The  imperative. 

Ayez  fini  votre  tache  ou  ne  Vayez  pas  finie^  on  vous  t^moignera  ni 
plus  ni  moins  de  satisfaction. — I)e  ^w^.  Have  your  task  done  or  not^ 
they  will  show  you  neither  more  nor  less  satisfaction. 

(c.)  Questions,  especially  with  the  conditional  or  past 

subjunctive  form. 

Je  le  placerai  selon  son  m^rite,  devraMe  cr^r  une  place  ponr  lui. 
— ^Boornenne.    I  shall  place  him  according  to  his  merit,  tshould  IJfc 
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obliged  to  ereaie  a  place  for  him,  Mi-U  Hi  hien  plus  forty  il  (Hi  tomb^ 
de  in^me. — Mignet.  Even  had  he  been  much  etrongery  he  would  have 
fallen  all  the  same. 

(d.)  The  declarative  or  assertive  sentence,  when  an  adver- 
sative sentence,  with  or  without  conjunction,  is  used  along- 
side. The  same  logical  relation  is  produced  by  simple  adr 
versative  co-ordination.  Note  especially  the  concession 
expressed  by  an  assertive  principal  sentence  in  the  condi- 
tional mood. 

II  eeraii  un  Achille,  je  vons  le  condairaia. — Regnard.  Were  he 
an  Achilles,  I  should  bring  him  to  tou. 

Instead  of  such  co-ordinations,  the  logical  principal  sentence  is 
transformed  into  a  consecutive  subordinate  sentence  with  a«c  (yet). 
II  pleuvraii  dee  eowronnes,  ^'ancune  ne  pourrait  bien  idler  k  la 
t6te  de  ma  femme. — Florian.  Should  it  rain  erownSy  yet  none  would, 
etc.  Le  dernier  des  Bourbons  serait  tu^  que  (yet)  la  France  n'en 
aorait  pas  moins  un  roi. — Mignet  Even  were  the  last  of  the  Boitrbons 
elainy  yet  France  would  none  the  less  have  a  king. 

This  form  of  the  sentence  is  sometimes  associated  with 

the  interrogative  order. 

Le  monde  a  ses  lois  .  .  .  et  eussi-je  le  d^ir  de  m'y  son- 
straire,  qu^il  faudrait  encore  que  je  les  acceptasse. — Dumas.  The 
world  has  its  laws,  and  had  I  the  desire  to  withdraw  liom  it,  yet 
I  should  be  compelled  to  accept  them. 

(e.)  Temporal  sentences  with  quand  and  lorsque. 

Oeet  un  homme  qui  a  le  secret  de  plaire  lore  mime  gu^il  eowtrediL 
— Acad.  He  is  a  man  that  has  the  secret  of  pleasing  even  when  he 
contradicts. 

(4.)  Concessive  sentences  following  adverbs  of  degree, 
667.  Adverbs  of  degree,  like  d  (so),  Umt  (quite),  guelque 
(however),  or  pouVy  sometimes  seem  to  introduce  a  conces- 
sive relation  that  is  emphatic.  The  combination  is  placed 
before  a  sentence  introduced  by  qtiCy  and  appears  as  an 
elliptical  sentence,  which  stands  partly  in  a  predicative 
appositional  relation  to  the  principal  sentence,  partly  must 
be  supplied  again  in  the  subordinate  sentence. 

Si  with  the  subjunctive  emphasizes  the  degree  (w). 

II  n'y  a  pas  de  conseils,  si  sages  qu*Us  soienty  qui  puissent  fairer 
un  homme  qui  est  amoureux. — Dumas.  There  is  no  advice^  how  wise 
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90€ver  it  may  he,  that  can  enlighten  a  man  in  love.  Mais  9t  haul  ce- 
pendant  qu' irUerrogedt  le  mattre,  nul  ne  lui  r^pondit. — Dumas.  But 
now  loudly  soever  the  maUer  quettioned^  nobody  responded. 

Tout  concedes  the  idea  in  its  full  intensity,  be  it  accepted 

or  merely  expressed  as  a  fact.     The  mood  is  indicative  or 

subjunctive  according  as  the  statement  is  a  fact  or  not 

Ihut  aulewr  que  je  sois,  je  ne  suis  pas  jalonx. — Regnard.  Aulhor 
though  1  be,  I  am  not  jeisdous.  Tout  terrible  qyHi  est^  j'ai  Tart  de 
Ta  ftai  bli  r. — Voltaire. 

Quelque  concedes  any  degree  whatever  (^rrrhowever,  howsoever).  Pour- 
quoi  Fair  et  I'eau,  oMeique  agiies  qu*Us  vnenUy  ne  s'enflamment-ils 
pas?— St.  Pierre.  Why  do  not  air  and  water,  hovever  a^UaUd 
they  may  be,  etc?  Qaelque  bons  tradueteurs  qu'iU  soietU,  lis  ne 
comprendront  pas  ce  passage. — Boniface.  However  good  translaton 
they  may  be,  they  will  not  understand  this  passage-  Quelque  heureua^ 
ment  dou^  que  nous  soyons,  nous  ne  devons  pas  en  tirer  vanity — 
Boniface. 

Quehpie  takes  the  subjunctive,  and  remains  unchanged  with  an  ad- 
jective, participle,  or  adverb  ,*  with  a  noun,  it  is  an  adjective,  and 
takes  s  for  pluraL 

Pour  is  found  before  peu  (little)  and  other  adjectives,  in 
the  sense  however. 

Pour  peu  que  vous  donniez,  donnez  pour  Fexemple. — Boiste.  How- 
ever lime  you  give,  give  for  the  sake  of  example.  C£.  Si  peu  que 
vous  donniez,  etc. 

The  mood  is  subjunctive. 

(5.)  Relative  and  adverbial  combinations. 

568.  The  general  relative  and  adverbial  combinations, 
qui  que,  quoi  que  (whoever,  whatever),  quel — que,  quelque — 
que  (whatever),  oil  que  (wherever),  cmnme  que,  combien  que, 
are  also  concessive.     Tel — que  is  also  so  used. 

Ce  grand  choix,  tel  qu^il  soil,  pent  n*oflenser  personne. — Voltaire. 
A  tel  prix  que  ce  soU,  il  m'en  faut  acheter. — Cornell  le.  At  whatever 
price,  1  must  buy  some.  This  use  of.  tel  is  explained  as  a  special 
form  of  the  comparative  sentence  generalized  (see  hereafter). 

Instead  of  the  ordinary  subordinate  sentence  introduced  by  que, 
prece<led  by  the  adjective  quelque,  an  attributive  subordinate  sentence 
18  sometimes  found,  most  frequently,  though  not  always,  when  the 
substantive  bears  the  relation  of  subject  to  the  following  verb: 
Qnelque  ennui  qui  le  presse,  il  ne  voit  que  moi  qui  s'int^resse. — 
Racine.  Whalever  weariness  presses  him,  he  sees  but  me  that,  etc. 
Quelque  p^ril  qui  me  puisse  accabler. — Racine.  Quelques  efforts 
quits  aienljaiis.     Whatever  efforts  they  may  have  madf^ 

Quelque  agrees  with  substautives,  but  not  with  adjective&^t  elW« 
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before  vn  an-i  autre.    The  mood  is  subjunctive ;  the  arrangement,  as 
in  the  examples.     Qui  and  que  cannot  be  omitted  after  quelque, 

II.  Subordinate  consecutive  sentences  (sentences  of  re- 
sult). 

569.  (1.)  The  consecutive  sentence  expresses  the  conse- 
quence as  the  result  or  effect  of  the  action  of  the  principal 
sentence.  It  is  introduced  by  que,  with  or  without  refer- 
ence to  an  adverbial,  pronominal,  or  substantival  correlative 
of  degree.     Que  corresponds  to  Latin  ut  (that). 

(a.)  The  consecutive  sentence  follows  the  "adverbs  si, 
tellementf  tanf,Jiuique  la,  (so,  in  such  a  manner,  so  much,  to 
that  degretO.     The  mood  is  indicative. 

II  est  si  sa^  gu'on  le  cite  pour  mod^e. — Acad.  He  is  «o  discreet 
thai  he  is  cited  as  a  model.  II  est  tellement  pr^occup^  wm€,  etc — AcadL 
He  is  to  such  a  degree  preoccupied,  thaly  etc.  i7n  nouime  aimait 
tani  la  vertu  q»'i\  ^tait  fou. — S^gur.  A  man  loved  virtue  so  much 
that  he  went  mad. 

Si  is  always  connected  with  an  adjective  or  adverb.  It  is  not  Uhed 
alone.  Si  bien  que  is  used  instead  of  si  simplv.  Tellement  que  is 
equivalent  to  de  sorte  que,  and  is  colloquial :  Tellement  done  que  vous 
ne  voulez  point  vous  m^ler  de  cette  affaire. — Acad.  So,  then,  you  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  this  business. 

(b.)  The  consecutive  sentence  follows  adjective  pronouns 

like  ce  or  tel  (such),  or  iant  (so  much)  substantively  used. 

Une  offense  de  cette  nature  que^  etc. — Comeille.  An  ofiense  of  sneh 
a  nature  that,  etc.  II  faisait  un  tel  bruit  ^u'on  ne  pouvait  rien  en- 
tendre.— Acad.  He  made  such  a  noise  that  nothing  could  be  heard. 
L'apologue  au  roi  fit  iant  de  honte  que,  etc. — S^gur.  Cf.  Latin  :  Non 
is  sum  ut  mea  me  maxinie  delectent. — Cic. 

The  subordinate  sentence  may  refer  to  tel  used  as  a  predi- 
cate. 

Sa  m^moire  est  telle  qu^W  n'oublie  jamais  rien. — Acad.  His  memory 
is  such  that  he  never  forgets  anything. 

(c.)  The  consecutive  sentence  follows  a  substantive  of 
manner  and  degree:  de  /»or/e,  de  manihre,  defngon,  en  sorte, 
au  point,  etc.  (in  such  a  manner,  fashion,  degree,  to  that 
point  that).  Tel  is  often  added  :  de  telle  sorte,  en  telle  sorte, 
k  wu  tel  point  qite. 

Li  nuit  rint  -Jc  /i^cn  tuz  jefjs  ccntraint-  de  ra^  r?*^r*r. — A-^cl 
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Night  came  on  mfcat  that  I  was  constrained  to  withdraw.  Le  sage  fait 
en  sorte  quty  etc. — Boiste.  II  est  afliig^  d  un  tel  point  qa^il  eo  perd  la 
raison. — Acad.  He  is  afflicted  to  suck  a  degree  cu  to  be  losing  his 
reason  from  it. 

Tel  renders  the  combination  emphatic,  bj  laying  stress  on  the 
degree.  ^  The  substantive  by  itself  simply  represents  the  conse- 
quence in  the  light  of  the  mode  or  manner. 

(d.)  The  coDsecutive  sentence  follows  que  (that)  alone, 
without  correlative  word. 

(1.)  After  affirmative  principal  sentences. 

On  le  r^eala  que  rien  n'y  manqiiait. — Acad.  They  entertained 
him  (in  such  a  manner)  th(U  nothing  was  wanting. 

This  construction  is  rare,  and  avoided  from  its  ambiguity.  Cf. 
Latin :  Fuit  et  disertus  ut  nemo  Thebanus  ei  par  esset  eloquentia. — 
Nepos. 

(2.)  After  negative  principal  sentences,  the  negative  con- 

aecutive  sentence  is  frequent.     Cf.  Ui  nan  or  quin  in  Latin. 

(See  under  Consecutive  Sentence  with  Subjunctive.) 

Sentences  with  eans  que  may  be  looked  upon  as  representiatives  of 
such  sentences. 

(e.)  The  Consecutive  sentence  follows  pour  que,  often  re- 
ferring to  the  correlatives  asseZy  trop  (enough,  too  much). 

Le  g^ie  particulier  k  cette  ^cole  ^tait-il  menac^  now  qu*\]  falldt 
coarir  an-devant  des  nouveaux  venus  qui  semblaient  le  continuer  ? — 
Taillandier.  Was  the  genius  peculiar  to  that  school  in  danger, /or 
people  to  be  obliqed  to  run  after  new-comers  who,  etc  The  correlative 
may  be  omitted,  as  in  the  fore*roing  sentence.  Cf.  Pour  here  with 
Latin  pro  in  proui  proqiuim,  introducing  the  result  of  a  comparison. 

Note. — Wnen  the  contents  of  the  subordinate  sentence  represent 
an  aim  or  intention,  then  final  sentences  (sentences  of  purpose)  arise. 
These  always  have  the  subjunctive.  So,  pour  que  in  consecutive  sen- 
tences. 

(2.)  The  final  sentence  of  design  and  purpose. 

570.  The  final  sentence  expresses  the  end  had  in  view 
(finis,  end). 

(a.)  Afin  que  (to  the  end  that)  and  pour  que  (in  order 

that)  are  the  chief  introductory  combinations.     The  mood 

is  subjunctive. 

Afin  qu'on  ne  puisae  douter  de  leur  bonne  foi,  il  les  obliged,  etc. — 
Bossuet.  In  order  that  one  may  not  doubt  their  good  faith,  he  obliges 
them  to,  etc  Pour  qyHon  vous  ob^itae,  ob^issez  aux  lois. — Voltaire. 
Obey  the  la^-,   hat  ynn  nui.v  be  obeyed.  ^.g,.^^,  .^ GoOglc 
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(b.)  Que  alone,  though  rather  rarely,  introduces    the 

final  sentence.     It  stands  especially  after  imperatives. 

ReoienSy  que  je  te  revoie. — Dumas.  Come  back,  thai  I  may  see  thee 
^^ain.  Vous  lui  direz  de  monter,  oue  je  sache  de  lui-m6me. — Dumas. 
You  mil  teU  him  to  come  up  thcU  I  may  know  from  himself. 

(c.)  Que  may  be  used  as  in  consecutive  sentences,  refer- 
ring to  correlatives  of  manner,  degree,  and  intensity  in  the 
principal  sentence. 

(3.)  The  adverbial  sentence  of  manner, 

571.  This  form  of  the  adverbial  sentence  defines  more 
clearly  the  mode,  manner,  or  structure  of  the  predicate  of 
the  principal  sentence.  The  particles  introducing  it  are 
comme  (as,  how)  and  que,  and  the  relation  may  be  one  of 
quality,  quantity,  degree,  equality,  or  inequality.  Sen- 
tences with  comme  (^like,  as)  are  often  abbreviated. 

(1.)  Subordinate  sentences  with  comme, 

572.  The  subordinate  sentence  with  comm^  (as,  Latin 
quo  modoy  ut,  quemadmodum)  expresses  equality  or  resem- 
blance in  quality,  more  rarely  degree.  In  the  former  case, 
it  sometimes  has  the  correlative  ainsi  (so,  thus).  C£  Latin : 
Sic,  ita. 

(a.)  Subordinate  sentences   in   which  the  equality  or 

resemblance  is  expressed  rarely  have  the  correlative  ain&i 

When  occurring,  the  correlative  stands  at  the  head  of  the 

principal  sentence,  which  then  follows. 

Chmme  le  soleil  chasse  les  t^nSbres,  ahvd  la  science  chasse  Terreur. 
— Acad.  As  the  sun  dispels  darkness,  w  science  dispels  error. 
Je  devais  le  connaitre  comme  je  me  connais. — Dumas.  I  ought  to 
have  known  him  as  I  know  myself.  Abbreviated:  Mais,  comme  Uiy 
je  n'ai  pas  pardonn^. — Hugo. 

(1.)  When  the  sentences  compared  have  equal  value, 
they  may  represent  a  copulative  relation  equivalent  to  and. 

La  sant^,  comme  la  fortune,  retirent  leurs  faveurs  k  ceux  qui  en 
abusent.— St.  Evremont.  Health  and  fortune  withdraw  their  favors 
from  those  that  abuse  them. 

Comme  aussi  (as  also,  both — and)  is  also  found.  Le  contrat  porte 
que  .  .  .  comme  atuai  que. — Acad.  The  contract  records  UuU— 
as,  aUo,  that,  etc.  •  Tf^f^nlo 
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(2.)  A  subordinate  sentence  with  comme  may  soften, 
render  contingent,  or  confirm  a  statement  made  in  the 
principal  sentence.  This  occurs  chiefly  in  parentheses  Hke 
camme  Van  dii  (as  is  said),  comme  dit  tel  auteur  (as  such  an 
author  says),  comme  voua  voyez  (as  you  see),  comme  vous  le 
ecwez  (as  you  know),  etc 

Sach  sentences  often  serve  to  shift  the  responsibility  of  a  statement. 
Cf.  Latin :  Ut  opinor,  ut  videtur,  etc 

Sentences  of  this  kind  are  often  introduced  hy  d  ce  que  (by  what, 
as) :  II  le  g^ne,  d  ce  qu*ii  paratt — Dumas.*  He  embarrasses  him  by 
what,  as  it,  appears. 

(3.)  Sentences  with  comme  may  introduce  an  example. 

On  pr^ftre  ce  qui  plait  H  ce  qui  est  utile,  comme  1' esprit  au  bon 
sens,  les  p-ftces  k  la  vertu. — Boiste.  They  prefer  what  pleases  to 
what  prohts,  as  wit  to  common  sense,  grace  to  wrtu/t. 

(4.)  Sentences  with  comme  may  add  an  abbreviated  appo- 

sitional  idea,  which  may  contain  a  causal  relation. 

Comme  ouvra^  de  circonstance  cette  pidee  a  du  m^rite.  As,  seeinp 
that  it  is,  a  ftigitive  work,  this  production  has  merit.  Je  vous  dig 
cela  comme  votre  parent. — Acad.     I  tell  you  that  cw  your  relation. 

(5.)  So  comme  may  introduce  a  faclUive  predicate  or  a 

predicative  nominative  or  accusative. 

II  proposa  comme  ezp^ient  de  faire  telle  chose. — Acad.  Nous 
devons  consid^rer  cela  camme  le  prieage  de  quelque  grand  ^v^nement. 
— ^Acad.   We  must  consider  that  cw  the  forerunner  of  some  great  event. 

(6.)  Comvfie,  in  the  sense  as  it  were,  introduces  a  fancied 
resemblance. 

L^on  aper^oit  devant  soi  comme  un  haut  rempart. — Volney.  We 
see  before  us,  asU  were,  a  lofty  rampart  U  est  comme  mort. — Boiste. 
He  is  dead-like,     Cf.  Latin  quasi. 

In  expressions  like  II  est  commM.  cela  (Acad),  C*est  comme  cela 
que  tu  te  venges?  (Hugo)  (That  is  the  way  thou  avengest  thyself?). 
comme  points  out  something  immediately  before  the  eyes  or  the  mina 
of  the  speaker. 

Omvne  occurs  before  infinitives  (=as  if) ;  Ckmme  pour  tuer. 

(7.)  Comme  is  used  in  contrasts.  « 

H  ftiyait  les  discussions,  comme  il  cherchait  les  bataiUes, — Hugo.  So 
eomme — aussi:  Comme  U  avait  punt  le  crime,  il  voulut  aussi  r^oom- 
pen«er  la  vertu.-Acad.  ^^^^^^^ .vGoOglc 
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(b.)  When  an  assumed  fact  is  compared  with  an  existing 

one,  a  conditional  sentence  of  comparison  is  the  result,  and 

the  subordinate  sentence  is  introdued  by  comme  ei  (aa  if  )- 

The  construction  is  elliptical ;  the  principal  sentence  to  the 

sentence  introduced  by  d  being  wanting. 

H  parle  comme  fil  parlerait)  «*il  ^tait  le  maltre.  He  speaks  as  (he 
would  speak)  if  he  were  the  master.  II  n'oBait  avancer,  ocnnme  «*il 
edi  craint  d'etre  mal  traits. — Acad.  He  did  not  dare  advaDce,  as 
tjf  he  had  feared  being  ill-treated.  C£.  Latin :  Tanqimm,  ut,  velut 
si,  etc. 

Irony  is  often  concealed  under  this  form,  which  some- 
times betrays  a  conviction  of  the  opposite  of  what  is 
accepted. 

Et  ces  d^^hes  du  g^n^ral  qu'il  me  faut  lire,  corr^me  aije  comprt' 
nai*  quelque  chose  4  ces  terines  de  guerre ! — Scribe.  And  tliese  dis- 
patches of  the  general^  which  I  must  read^  as^fl  understood,  etc 
Cf.  Latin :  Quasi,  quasi  si,  vero. 

(c.)  Degree  and  quantity,  such  as  are  expressed   by 

atUant  and  attsd,  used  to  be  expressed  by  comme  associated 

with  these  particles,  as  if  expressing  equality. 

Ce  beau  fen  vous  aveugle  autant  comme  il  vous  brAle. — Comeille, 
This  fine  flame  blinds  as  much  as  it  bums  you.  Autsi  bien  commB 
vous,  je  pensais  ^tre  prise. — Ccrneille.  I  thought  I  was  caught,  a* 
well  as  yourself. 

At  present  comme,  without  correlatives,  occasionally  im- 

lies  rather  degree  than  mode  or  manner. 

Rien  n^anime  le  soldat  comme  Fexemple  des  ch^s, — Acad.  Nothing 
inspires  the  soldier  like  the  chiefs  example. 

Higher  or  lower  degree  is  expressed  by  the  combination 

d'autant  plus  (mains)  que  (as). 

L'horame  est  d*autant  mains  pauvre  gu'il  desire  moins. — Boiste. 
Man  is  less  poor  the  less  he  desires. 

Earlier,  que  could  be  omitted. 

L^heur  en  crolt  d^autaiU  plus,  moins  elle  (la  faveur)  est  m^t^ — 
Cdhieille. 


A  memre  que  (in  proportion  as)  also  introduces      m- 
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A  mesure  ou*on  avance  dans  ces  Etudes,  on  s'y  plait  davantage. — 
La  Faye-Brenier.  In  proportion  as  we  progress  in  these  studies  we 
take  the  greater  delight  in  them. 

ISelon  que  (according  as)  is  also  used. 

Les  hommes  sont  plus  malheureux  eelon  que  la  philosopnie  leur 
manque  davantage. — Ai^an.  Men  are  more'  unhappy  dccording  aa 
they  are  more  deficient  m  philosophy. 

In  the  expression  of  equality  or  conformity,  aelon  que  and 

comme  interchange. 

J'en  userai  avec  lui  selon  qu*i\  en  usera  avec  moi. — Acad.  I  shall 
act  toward  him  just  as  he  acts  toward  me. 

(2.)  Subordinate  sentences  with  que, 
673   Que  serves  to  introduce  subordinate  sentences  of 
equality  and  inequality. 

Cfl  Latin :  Quanij  ut,  oc,  atque,  qualis,  quarUus. 

(1.)  Expressions  of  equality. 

674.  The  correlative  pronominal  adjectives  or  substan- 
tives tel  (such),  le  mime  (the  same),  iant  (so  much),  auiant 
(as  much),  and  the  adverbs  si  (so),  avsd  (as),  de  mhne  (as), 
ainsi  (so,  thus),  implying  partly  quality,  partly  quantity 
and  degree,  require  que. 

(a.)  The  pronominal  adjectives  and  substantives. 

675.  (1.)  Tel  que  (such  as)  changes  for  gender  and  num- 
ber, and  expresses  resemblance  in  quality  or  equality. 

Je  ne  suis  pas  tel  que  vous  pensez. — Acad.  I  am  not  such  <u  you 
think  me. 

The  phrase  often  stands  emphatically  at  the  head  of  the 

sentence. 

Td  qu*axkx  deserts  brille  nn  mirage,  aux  coeurs  vieillis  s'ofire  un 
doux  souvenir. — B^ranger.  As  a  mirage  shines  upon  a  desert,  sc  a 
sweet  remembrance  shines  upon  an  aged  heart 

Ainsi  (so)  is  often  used  correlatively  to  tel  que, 

TeU  qu^on  voit  des  gascons  .  .  .  ainsi  viennent  etc. — Le- 
montez. 

Tel  is  sometimes  repeated. 

TelU  qu^ uneherg^re,    .    .    .     TeZZe  doit  eclater    Digitized  i^y  mm® Qglc 
game  idylle. — Boueau. 
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Examples  are  quoted  by  means  of  td, 

Les  ouvra^es  destin^  au  thefttre,  teU  que  les  oom^ies,  etc — ^Aca^d. 
Works  inUnded  for  the  stage,  such  a»  comedies,  etc. 

(2.)  Le  mime  que  (the  same  as)  expresses  identity  or 
sameness. 

Les  rulnes  .  .  .  sont  du  mime  c6t^  que  le  Y^ve. — De  StaeL 
The  roins  are  on  the  same  side  as  Vesuvius. 

Mime  is  sometimes  omitted. 

Me  voyait-il  de  Poeil  gw'il  me  voit  aujourd'hui  ? — Racine.  Did  he 
see  me  with  the  eye  thaif  mth  which,  he  sees  me  now  ? — Racine. 

(3.)  In  tant  que  (so  much)  and  autant  que  (as  much),  the 
pronouns  appear  partly  as  such,  partly  adverbially.  They 
define  the  quantity  and  the  degree  (Latin,  tantus  quantus}. 

La  y^rit^  ne  fait  pas  auiant  be  bien  que  ses  apparences  font  de  maL 
—La  Rochefoucauld.  Truth  itself  does  not  do  as  wueh  good  as  its 
imitation  does  evil.  II  aimait  autant  qu^un  coeur  profond  pent  aimer. 
— 'Dumas.    He  loved  as  much  as  a  deep  heart  can  love. 

Ihnt  que  is  often  used  of  space  to  repres^it  aussi  loin  que  (as  &r 
as) ;  of  time,  to  represent  aussi  longtemps  que  (as  long  as) ;  and  in 
single  idioms  like  Tous  tant  que  nous  sommes  (As  many  as  we  are, 
all  of  ns),  autant  que  nous  sommes,  il  pleut  tant  qu*ii  pent,  etc 

l\tnt  que  often  represents  el—et  (both — and),  partie^fMriie :  MUle 
tant  paysans  que  bandits. — Courier.  Je  le  sers  tant  jx>ur  lui  que  pour 
me  faire  plaisir. — Acad.  I  serve  him  both  for  himself  and  to  please 
myself.     TajU  bien  que  mal  means  good  or  iU. 

Bn  tant  que  (in  so  far  as)  is  equivalent  partly  to  tant:  Bht  tant  que 
ie  puis  (in  so  far  as  I  can) ;  partly  to  comme:  En  tant  qu*  homme,  il 
les  plaint;  mais,  en  tant  que  juge,  il  les  condamne. — Acad,  ds  a 
man,  he  pities  them ;  as  a  judge,  he  condemns  them. 

(b.)  The  adverbs. 

576.  ( 1 .)  Si  que,  aussi  que,  express  degree.  Si  and  ausn 
do  not  appear  alone,  but  as  adverbial  modifiers  of  some 
other  word. 

On  n'est  jamais  servi  si  bien  aue  par  soi-mtoe. — Etiennc.  One  is 
never  served  so  well  as  by  oneself.  11  est  aussi  &  plaindre  que  vous. — 
Acad.    He  is  as  much  to  be  pitied  as  you. 

The  same  relation  is  expressed  negatively  by  non  plus  que. 

Ma  sceur,  non  plus  que  moi,  ne  lit  pas  dans  son  &me.-r-Comeille. 
Neither  my  sister  nor  I  (my  sister  ne  more  than  1)  read  in  his  soul. 
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(2.)  Equality  or  resemblance  in  quality  is  expressed  by 
airm  que  and  de  meme  que.  Cf.  comme.  The  correlatives 
of  gweare  often  doubled,  when  the  principal  sentence  follows 
the  subordinate.  This  becomes  necessary  when  the  subor- 
dinate sentence  is  long. 

Ainsi  que  les  Bai6on&  sa  richesee  varie. — Delille.  His  wealth 
Yaries  as  the  seasons.  11  fondit  sur  lai  de  mime  que  Toiseau  fait  sur 
la  perdrix. — Acad.  He  swooped  upon  him,  <u  the  hawk  does  upon 
the  partridge.  Aimi  que  le  Boleil  diasipe  les  nuages,  ainsi  (=so)  la 
v^rit^. — A^d.  As  the  sun  scatters  the  mist,  even  so  truth.  De  mime 
que  la  cire  re9oit  toutes  sortes  d'empreintes,  de  mime  un  jeune 
homme  ...  les  impressions. — Acad.  As  wax  receives  all  sorts 
of  imprints,  in  like  manner  a  young  man  receives  impressions.  Cf. 
SiCj  itOj  item,  in  Latin,  repeated  after  sieut. 

Ainsi  que  and  de  mJtme  que  are  also  used  copulatively 

like  eomme  (=r:et). 

Le  jaguar  ainsi  que  le  oouguar,  habitent,  etc. — Bu£K>n.  Both  jaguar 
and  cougar  inhabit,  etc 

Ainsir-queiBo)  is  used  in  asseverations  and  wishing  for- 

mulse. 

Ainsi  Dieu  me  soit  en  aide  queje  ne  mens  point.  May  God  help 
me  even  as  I  lie  not  {=So  help  me  Uod,  I  lie  not).  Ainsi  Dieu  me  soit 
en  aide.  The  sentence  with  qu^  may  be  omitted,  as  in  English.  Cf. 
Latin :  Ita  ne  dii  ament,  etc. 

577.  (3.)  Que  may  refer  to  a  superlative  in  the  phrase 
QuHl  eat  possible, 

Je  vous  recommande  .  .  .  de  lui  faire  le  meiBeur  accueil  qu^il 
vous  sera  possible.— Moli^re.  I  recommend  vou  to  give  him  the 
best  reception  possible.  The  simple  possible  is  used.  Le  tneilleur 
accueil  possible\aa  arisen  out  of  this. 

(2.)  Expressions  of  inequality. 

578.  Inequality  (excess  or  deficiency),  both  qualitative 
and  quantitative,  may  be  expressed  by  que  with  a  subordi- 
nate sentence  whenever  difference  is  to  be  marked. 

(a.)  Ne  with  comparatives. 

579.  When  two  predicates  are  compared,  the  second  is 

accompanied  by  ne. 

JjEk  po^e  est  plus  naturelle  k  Fhomme  qii^on  ne  le  pense. — Stj 
Lamb^.    Poetry  is  more  natural  to  man  than  we  think.    Cela  eH^ 
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plus  impossible  que  vous  ne  Ttmaginez. — I^Alembert.    ThAt  is 
impossible  than  you  fancy. 

So  after  plutdt  (rather)  and  davarUage  (more),  if  there  is 

a  verb. 

Les  Brahmanes  font  pliUdt  une  secte  qu^un  peuple. — Bufibn. 
Quel  astre  brille  davantage  .  .  .  que  le  prince  <Je  Cond^  n'a  fait 
dans  r  Europe  ? — Bossuet.  What  star  shines  brighter  than  the  Prince 
de  (Jond^  has  done  in  Europe  ? 

(b,)  Comparison  by  means  of  avire^  different,  etc. 

580.  Inequality  is  expressed  after  general  comparative 

expressions   like  autre,  autrement,  ailleurs,  different,  diffe- 

remment,  etc  (other,  otherwise,  else,  different,  etc.).     Ne  is 

used  as  before,  where  there  is  a  predicate. 

n  agit  autrement  qu^W  ne  parle.  He  acts  otherwise  than  he  speaks. 
Cest  bien  attire  chose  que  ce  qu'on  disait. — Acad.  That  is  very  dif- 
Jerentfrom  what  was  said.  Ailleurs  que  dans  Tempire  romain. — Guizot. 

De  ce  may  precede  the  subordinate  sentence. 

II  a  racont4  Tafiaire  diffSremment  de  ce  gu'elle  s'est  paas^ — Acad. 
He  told  the  story  differently  from  what  (how)  it  happened. 

Ne  is  not  used  if  the  preceding  sentence  be  negative  or  be  followed 
by  ce.  Sentences  with  apr^  and  a^fanl  were  originally  sentences  of 
of  comparison. 

(c.)  Comparison  after  rien, 

581.  Inequality  may  be  expressed  after  negative  and 

interrogative  sentences  in  which  the  comparative  idea  is 

not  expressed,  but  understood.     In  the  negative  relation, 

rien  (nothing)  is  found,  but  not  pas  or  point 

II  ne  pent  rien  r^ulter  de  vos  efforts  que  des  fitutes. — ^Acad. 
Nothing  but  blunders  can  result  from  your  efforts. 

The  combination  ne — que  means  only,  when  que  directly 

precedes  the  word  or  phrase  modified. 

On  ne  perd  les  ^tats  que  par  timidity. — Voltaire.  States  are  not 
lost  except  by  timidity.  Un  peuple  n'est  grand  que  par  lui-m6me. 
— Lamartine.    A  people  is  great  only  through  itselt 

After  rien  the  English  translation  is  often  but,  except. 
After  questions. 

Que  dois-je  esp^rer  9v'un  tourment  ^temel  ?— Comeille.  Wliat 
am  I  to  expect  but  eternal  torment  ?    A  qui  puis-je  confier  ce  secret 
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^k  V0U8  eeul  ? — Acad.    To  whom  may  I  confide  this  secret  biU  to 
you  alone  ?    A  comparison  is  implied. 

Eien  often  stands  elliptically  in  place  of  a  principal  sen- 
tence. 

Rien  qwt  pour  ce  mot-li  vous  m^ritez  sa  voix. — Delavigne.  If  only 
for  that  wora,  you  deserve  his  vote. 

These  sentences  occur  complete,  with  the  idea  of  differ- 
ence. 

8an8  rien  voir  attire  ehoM  out  quelques  flambeaux. — De  Vigny. 
Without  seeing  anything  else  than  a  few  torches. 

In  conversation,  the  subordinate  sentence  is  occasionally 
found  elliptically  expressed. 

"  Est-ce  possible  ?  .  .  .  Que  trop  veritable,"  continua  Tabb^ 
— De  Vigny.  "  Is  it  possible  ?  .  .  .  But  too  true,"  continued 
the  abb&  *  Cf.  Latin  niti :  Nullum  imperium  nisi  benevolentia 
munitum. — Cic 

Si  ee  n*esl  or  nnon  occur  as  representatives  of  this  construction. 

III.  Adjective  subordinate  sentences. 

582.  The  subordinate  sentence,  as  attribute  of  a  substan- 
tive, corresponds  more  especially  to  an  adjective  as  an 
adjective  sentence;  adverbial  and  substantive  sentences 
may,  like  the  simple  attributive  adverb  and  substantive, 
stand  in  the  relation  of  attributive  modifier.  The  adjective 
sentence  occupies  the  most  important  place  as  being  of  most 
extensive  employment 

(1.)  The  adjective  sentence. 

683.  An  adjective  sentence  modifies  a  substantive,  and  is 
connected  with  it  by  means  of  relative  pronouns  and  subor- 
dinating conjunctions.  The  substantive  is  either  a  noun  or 
its  representative,  or  a  sentence  or  part  of  a  sentence. 

(a.)  The  adjective  sentence  and  its  introductory  word. 

684.  (1.)  The  demonstrative  pronoun,  the  article,  or  a 
demonstrative  word  substantively  used,  may  stand  as  cor- 
relative to  the  word  introducing  the  subordinate  adjective 
sentence.  r^^^^i^ 
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O  jp^ant  qui  mftche  du  latin. — Viennet.  That  pedant  who,  etc. 
Les  Syriens  lurent  lea  premiers  qui  dompt^rent  lee  lota. — F^neion. 
The  Syrians  were  the  ftrst  that  tamed  the  waves.  0elui4d  qwi  vit 
heureux.— Boniface,  be  who  lives  happy,  etc  L'amour  est  edui  de 
tons  les  dieux  qui  salt,  etc. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  see  whether  the  demonstrative  points  for- 
ward or  backward,  awumes  an  attribute,  or  appears  simply  as  correl- 
ative of  the  subordinate  sentence.  O&ei  and  cela  refer  backward ; 
eeluij'Ciy4df  in  either  direction. 

685.  (2.)  The  demonstrative  correlative  may  be  entirely 

omitted.    In  such  cases,  the  reference  may  be  to  a  proper  or 

common  noun,  or  to  a  personal,  interrogative,  or  indefinite 

pronoun. 

Un  aot  qui  ne  dit  root,  ne  se  distingue  ^as  d'un  Boicaini  qui  se  tait. — 
Molidre.  An  ianoramus  that  speaks  not  is  not  distinguished  from  a 
scholar  that  is  silent.  Fille  qui  vieillit,  tombe  dans  le  mdpris. — Oor- 
neille.  A  maid  that  grows  old  falls  into  contempt.  Qu^avez-vous 
qui  vous  puisse  Smouvoir  ? — Moli^re. 

The  relative  may,  as  a  rule,  only  refer  to  emphatic  dis- 
junctive personal  pronouns. 

Moi  qui  ne  voulais  pas  la  lire. — Dumas.  2b»  qui  connais,  eta 
— Comeille. 

The  relative  occasionally  refers  to  an  emphatic  personal 

pronoun  in  the  accusative. 

La  vois-tu  oui  passe? — Dumas.  Dost  thou  see  her  passing f  Les 
voiU  qui  ronnent ! — Piron.    There  they  are  snoring  I 

When  the  relative  subordinate  sentence  precedes  its  prin- 
cipal sentence,  the  subject  may  be  repeated  in  the  form  of 
an  ordinary  conjunctive  pronoun. 

Qui  veut  qu'on  s*en  souvienne,  il  le  doit  oublier. — Comeille. 
Whoever  wants  to  be  remembered,  he  must,  etc 

Again,  the  relative  sentence  oocasionallv  stands  as  predicate  to  the 
subject  of  the  principal  sentence.  H  est  Ik,  qui  attend, — Hugo.  He 
is  here,  waiting. 

Among  the  indefinites^  tout  (all)  is  never  used  without  ee  or  eelui 
as  demonstrative  correlatives  to  the  relative  sentence.  Tout  ee  qu^ii 
dit  est  v4rit^. — Massillon.  All  he  says  is  true.  Thus  eeux  qui  me 
sent  chers. — Jouy.    All  that  are  dear  to  me. 

Note. — In  English,  that  is  often  omitted  after  a^;  in  French, 
never. 

(2.)  Concord  of  the  subordinate  sentence. 

586.  The  relative  introducing  the  subordinate  sentenoe 
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must  agree  with  its  aDtecedent  in  gender  and  number. 
The  following  table  shows  the  various  relatives  thus 
used.    They  are  of  common  gender,  except  lequel,  etc. 

687.  ADJECTIVE  PRONOUNS, 

BeUuing  to  Pertons, 

(Norn,  qui, 
Gen.  Je^qui.  dent, 
Acc.   que ;  qui  with  prepositionB. 

BeUuing  to  Things, 

(Nom.  qui  (que), 
G^  raont):  $eldxmdeiim;  de  quoi, 
Dat    a  qui  (rare),  k  quoi, 
Aoc   que ;  sometimes  quoi  with  prepositions. 


BdaUng  to  Per&ms  and  Things, 


Masc 


'  lequel, 
ddquel,  desquels,  ®™* 


laquelle, 

lesauelles, 

de  laquelle,  deaquelles, 


.  aaquel,  auxquels.  L  ^  laquelle,  auxquelles. 

588.  SUBSTANTIVE  PRONOUNS. 

Persons,  Things, 

Singular  and    f  Nom.  oui,  f  aui, 

Flural.       J  Qen.  de  qui,  Neuter       de  quoi, 

Common      1  Dat.    Ilc|ui,  Cknder.   '   Hquoi, 
Crender.       [  Aoc.   qui.  [  quoi. 

(a.)  The  adjective  pronouns,  qui  and  lequel, 

589.  Qui  is  invariable  in  gender  and  number,  is  used 

after  de  and  d,  and  refers  especially  to  persons.   The  adverb 

dorU  (Latin  de+unde)  has  taken  the  place  of  the  original 

genitive,  cuL 

(1.)  Qui  referring  to  persons  may  be  used  after  any 

preposition ;  de,  eontre,  pour,  d  qui,  etc. 

O  vous,  de  qui  T&me  se  platt  H  vivre,  etc. — Lebrun.  O  you,  whose 
soul  delighU  to  live,  etc.  Celui,  celle,  d  qui  je  parle,  etc  That  man, 
woman,  to  whom  I  speak. 

Qui  may  even  refer  to  collectives  after  a  preposition,  igle 
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Deux  peuples  d  qui  Dieu  avait  llvr^  rempire*— Chateaubriand. 
Two  nations  U>  whom  God  had  delivered  the  empire. 

(2.)  Qui,  juoi  (with  prepositions),  may  refer  to  things 
personified. 

Une  paix  de  qui  les  douceurs,  etc — Racine.  A  peace,  whose  sweet- 
ness, etc.  La  main  par  qui  Dieu  m'a  firapp^. — Voltaire.  The  hand 
by  whom  (which)  God  has  struck  me.  Un  fleuve  .  .  .  d  quL — 
Volney.  Deux  pivots  sur  qui  roule  notre  vie. —La  Fontaine.  Two 
pivots  upon  which  hinges  our  life.  Quelques  marques  d  quoi  ie  le 
pourrai  connattre. — La  Fontaine.  Certain  marks  6y  which  I  shall  be 
able  to  recognize  him.  Ce  sont  choses  d  quoi  vous  ne  prenez  pas 
garde. — Acad. 

Note. — This  reference  of  qui  and  quoi^  governed  by  prepositioos, 
to  antecedent  nouns  representing  things,  though  once  widely  uaed,  is 
now  nearly  obsolete,  i/equd  must  be  used  to  represent  them,  except 
when  referring  to  a  whole  sentence  as  antecedent,  when  the  neuter 
quoi  must  be  used. 

(3.)  Qiie  stands  as  nominative  onlj  predioaUvely. 

YoiU  ce  ^u'est  devenu  I'un.  That  is  what  became  of  one.  Yoil^ 
ce  que  c'est,  etc. 

(4.)  Lequely  laquelle,  etc.,  are  used  in  the  genitive  and 
dative,  and  with  prepositions,  more  rarely  in  the  nomina- 
tive or  accusative.  Qui  and  que  represent  them  in  the 
nominative  and  accusative,  referring  more  usually  to  sub- 
stantive than  to  pronominal  antecedents. 

Lemuel,  laquelle,  etc.,  vary  for  gender  and  number,  and  are 
used  in  cases  where  ambiguity  would  occur.  Occasionally 
they  are  used  indepeudeutly,  and  are  frequent  in  antiquated 
legal  or  chancery  phraseology. 

Trois  ttooins  lesquds  ont  dit. — Acad.  Three  witnesses  the  which 
have  deposed.  Son  anneau  lequel  il  tenait  fort  chcr. — La  Fontaine. 
His  ring  the  which  he  held  very  dear.  Un  horn  me  s'est  lev^  au  miliea 
de  I'assembl^e,  lequel  a  parld  d^une  maniSre  extra vsgante. — Acad. 

The  variations  in  gender  and  nninber  give  lequJy  eiCf  an  import- 
ant advantage  over  que  in  cases  of  doubt  as  to  what  antecedent  is 
meant.    So  m  the  last  example. 

Like  the  English  whieL  lequelj  etc..  is  sometimes  joined  to  a  sub- 
stantive repeated :  Lequel  chevalier  (levait  ^pouser  Mdlle.  de  Belle- 
Isle. — Dumas.     Which  cavalier  was  to  have  married,  etc 

Lequel  never  refers  to  the  neuters  ce  and  Hen,  Qui^  que^  dont  (c€ 
quiy  ce  dont,  ce  que),  and,  after  prepositions,  quoi,  take  its  place:  Cfe 
apriis  quoi  (that,  after  which). 

Ihiquel,  deequeU,  de  laquelle,  desqueUes,  mxi^Jj^(Qaed  instead  of 
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doni  or  de  gut  when  the  relative  depends  on  a  noon  goremed  hj  a 
preposition :  Leurs  seigneurs,  au  pouvoir  de^queU  (not  dorU)  rien  ne 
pouvait  les  soustraii^. — Rousseau.  Their  iords^  from  whose  power 
nothing  could  withdraw  them.    Descent  from  is  expressed  by  ae  quL 

(b.)  The  substantive  pronoun. 

690.  (1.)  The  pronoun  referring  to  persons  is  qui  (nom.), 
de  qui  (gen.),  d  qui  (dat.),  qui  (ace,).  Qui  as  accusative  is 
either  interrogative  or  equivalent  to  the  compound  whoso- 
ever. See  below.  Ordinary  non-interrogative  whom  is 
que. 

Aimez  qui  vous  aime.  Love  whomever  lovea  you.  Vous  trouverez 
d  qui  parler.  You  will  find  whom  to  speak  to.  Je  nommerai  qyd  je 
voudrai,  etc.    I  shall  name  whom  I  will. 

(2.)  Referring  to  things,  qui  (nom),  de  quoi  (gen.),  d  quoi 

(dat),  qwn  (ace.). 

Nous  avons (/«  ^tcoi  vivre.  We  have  ii;A«r«ttri<Aa/ to  live.  (J&Aeniruoi 
vous  vous  trompez. — Acad.  That  is  whai  you  are  mistaken  in.  Note 
the  legal  phrase  Bki  qtun  iaisant.  Qui  is  used  in  the  nominative  as 
an  abbreviation  for  ee  qui,  \oilk  qui  est  beau ;  voici  qui  va  bien ; 
qui  pis  est,  etc    It  is  frequent  after  voUd  and  voicL 

591.  When  the  principal  sentence  contains  more  than 
one  substantive  to  all  of  which  the  attributive  subordinate 
sentence  refers  equally,  the  agreement  of  the  pronoun  may 
be  looked  at  from  several  points  of  view. 

(1.)  When  the  relative  refers  to  two  or  more  substan-* 

tives  of  different  genders,  it  is  in  the  masculine  plural. 

Le  zde  et  ^exactitude  avec  lesqueU  je  me  suis  aoauitt^. — Rousseau. 
The  teal  and  punctuality  with  which  I  have  aoquittea  myself.  VSclat, 
la  dignity  (pu  lui  avait  donnls  Louis  XIV. — Villemain.  Thedistinc- 
tion^  the  dignity  which  Louis  XIV.  had  given  him.  The  conjunction 
may  be  omitted. 

If  the  substantives  are  synonymous  or  express  a  climax, 

the  relative  may  agree  with  the  last 

Cette  fa/ceury  cette  protection  sans  laquelle  les  arts  ne  pen  vent  fleurir. 
— Noel  et  Chapsal.  That  favors  thai  protection^  without  which  [protec- 
tion] the  arts  cannot  prosper.  Une  innocence^  une  modestie,  une  tim- 
plieiUf  qui  charme. — Rousseau. 

In  adversative  relations,  where  the  opposite  or  contrasted 
relation  is  introduced  by  et  rum  or  Tum,  the  verb  and  rela- 

itxta  oflrrAo  with  t.hp  nflfirmn.tivA  Tnoinhpr. 
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Cest  le  bon  wrdre,  et  non  certaines  sordidee  ^pBTgneB,  qui  fait  le  profit. 
— Voltaire.  It  is  ffood  orders  and  not  certain  sordid  eoonomies,  thai 
maJces  profit.  Dieu,  nan  leu  roU,  dispone  de  mon  sort. — Bemia.  God, 
not  kvngSf  dispoaes  of  my  fate. 

When  ce  with  the  verb  ^e  iutroduces  several  substan- 
tives, the  subordinate  verb  may  agree  with  these  or  with  ee, 

Cest  votre  orgueU  et  votre  emportemeTU  qui  vous  trompaieniL — F^ 
nelon.  It  is  your  pride  and  your  hastiiiess  that  deeeited  you.  Cest  la 
farce  et  la  liberti  oui  fait  les  excellentfi  hommes. — Bousseau.  It  is 
force  nnd  freedom  that  makes  men  of  excellence. 

Usually,  however,  the  verh  agrees  with  the  predicate  suhetantivea. 
A  sentence  like  Ce  sera  nos  deSiendanU  qui  nous  jugeroni  (Plancfae) 
is  unusual ;  seront  is  the  usual  form. 

(2.)  In  disjunctive  combinations  (or — either),  the  verb 
and  the  relative  agree  with  the  last 

II  montra  un  courage  on  une  prudence  It  laqueile  on  prodigoa  dee 
^ora. — Noel  et  ChapsaL 

This  is  also  the  rule  when  ce  precedes :  Cest  le  go(U^  la  vanUS  ou 
VmUrH  qui  les  lie, — Massillon.  It  is  taste^  vanity^  or  ifUeresl  that 
unites  them. 

When  there  are  pronouns  of  different  persons,  the  first  person  has 
preference  over  the  second,  and  the  second  over  the  third ;  the  verb 
IS  in  the  plural :  Cest  toi  ou  tnoi  qui  avons  fait  cela. — Acad.  'Tis 
thou  or  I  that  have  done  that. 

The  same  holds  good  of  pronouns  and  substantives  associated: 
Jacques  ou  moi  irons, 

(3.)  When  the  relation  is  adversative  or  one  of  contrast, 
the  verb  agrees  with  the  last 

Ce  ne  seront  pas  mes  souhaits^  mais  votre  indinaUonqm  dSeidera  de 
la  chose. — Molidre.  Twill  not  be  my  wishes,  but  your  ineUnaJtUm 
that  shall  decide  the  matter. 

This  is  the  rule  also  in  the  combination  non-seulemefnl — mais  (not 
only,  but) :  Non-seulement  toutes  ses  recherches  .  .  .  mais  touie 
sa  vertu  t^ivanouil. — Vaugelas. 

(4.)  After  expressions  of  comparison  in  which  plm,  matns^ 
or  plutSt  are  contained,  the  verb  agrees  with  the  first  or  the 
second  noun,  according  to  the  sense. 

Cest  moins  la  naissanee  que  les  digniUs  cumles  qui  diddaient  de  la 
noblesse.  It  was  leu  birth  than  the  curule  dignities  that  decided 
nobility. 

(c.)  When  the  subordinate  sentence  refers  to  a  collective 
noun,  the  collective  noun,  if  singular,  is  treated  like  any 
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other  noun  in  the  singular.    If  a  noun  in  the  genitive 

plural  follows  the  collective,  the  subordinate  sentence  may 

agree  with  either,  according  to  the  sense. 

Le  petit  rwrnbre  de  eUoyens  qui  gowceme, — Barth^lemy.  The  sroall 
number  of  citieens  thai  governs.  Un  peuple  d'importuns  qui  foturmiUent 
sans  cease. — Boileau.    A  nation  of  beggars  that  ceaselessly  swarm. 

The  subordinate  sentence  takes  the  plural  after  peu 
and  beauooup. 

n  y  a  peu  (ffhommes  qui  saehent  connattre  leura  v^tables  int^r^.— 
Acad.  There  are  few  men  that  know  how  to  recognize  their  true 
interests.  The  pronoun  en  may  precede.  Hyena,  beaucoup  qui  sont 
d'une  opinion  diffiSrente. — Acad. 

(d.)  The  subordinate  sentence  may  agree  either  with 

a  single  individual  preceding  a  partitive  genitive,  or  with 

the  individuals  comprised  in  the  partitive  genitive. 

Cest  une  det  ehoses  qui  m*ont  le  plus  d^couragtf .— Eoiweau.  That  is 
one  of  the  things  thai  haoe  most  discouraged  me.  Cest  un  des  meiUeurs 
ouvrages  qui  ai«  pant.— Chateaubriand.  It  is  on«  o^  the  best  works  that 
has  a^ypeared,  L'astronomie  est  une  des  sdenees  qui  fait  (or  qui  font) 
le  plus  d'honneur  H  I'esprit  humain. — Acad. 

(e.)  The  agreement  of  subordinate  sentences  referring  to 
more  than  one  subject,  to  enumerated  subjects,  to  disjunct- 
ive subjects,  etc.,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  ordinary  prin- 
cipal sentence.     (See  Principal  Sentence.) 

The  verb  of  the  subordinate  sentence  agrees  with  the 
antecedent  of  qui 

II  n*y  a  que  toi  qui  puisses  le  fidre.— Acad,  Thou  alone  canst 
do  it. 

In  circumlocutions  with  c'ed,  the  verb  agrees  with  the 
antecedent  of  quL 

Cest  vous  qui  aoez  rompu  noa  fers.— Voltaire.  It  is  you  w^o  broke 
our  chains. 

After  a  vodative,  the  subordinate  sentence  stands  in  the 
second  person. 

Soleil  quivoiSy  entendSy  connate  tout.— Chenier.  O  Sun,  that  seest, 
hearest,  knotoest  all  things.  ,  .  „    .     *l      t« 

Deviations  are  found  among  older  writers,  especially  in  the^}^ 
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cumlocutions  Cest  toi  »eul  qui  Va  faU  (Corneille),  II  n'aToit  plus 
que  moi  quip(U\%  secourir  (Voltaire). 

The  subordinate  sentence  agrees  or  not  with  a  noun 

that  intervenes  between  qui  and  a  pronoun  of  the  first 

or  second  person  in   the  principal  sentence.    The  sense 

determines. 

Je  suis  Vhomme  qui  accoucha  d'an  ceiif. — Voltaire.  Tu  4tah  le  bchI 
qui  pU  me  d^dommager.  But  Nous  sommes  deux  reUgUux  .  .  . 
qui  voyageons  pour  nos  afiaires  (Florian). 

When  the  subordinate  sentence  refers  to  subjects  of  dif- 
ferent persons,  the  first  person  plural  has  preference  over 
the  second,  and  the  second  person  plural  over  the  third. 

Cest  voire  frh'e  etmoi  qui  owns  d^cottvert  cette  intrigue. — Voltaire. 
It  is  your  brother  and  I  who  ha»e  .unearthed  this  intrigue.  Cest  toi 
<m  moi  qui  avonsfait  cela. — Acad. 

In  disjunctive  combinations,  the  subordinate  verb  follows 

the  last-mentioned. 

Je  ne  sais  si  c'est  vmts  ou  Platon  qui  a  dit  que  les  idto  sont  ^ter^ 
nelles. — Wailly.  I  know  not  whether  it  is  you  or  PUUo  that 
saidy  etc. 

Verbs  impersonally  used  require  the  repetition  of  the 
pronoun  of  the  third  person,  especially  after  the  demonstra- 
tion ce. 

Arrivera  m  qu'iZ  pourra  ^  moi. — Scribe.    Happen  what  may  to  me. 

This  case  is  difierent  from  the  following :  Je  leur  abandonne  raes 
ouvragcs  pour  en  faire  et  dire  tout  ce  qu^U  leur  pUura ;  in  which 
infinitives  are  to  be  supplied  from  the  context. 

(3.)  Adjective  sentences  as  modifiers. 

592.  The  neuter  pronoun  quoi  (what,  which),  governed 
by  prepositions  (d,  en^  et<;.),  serves  to  add  on  sentences  that 
refer  immediately  to  antecedent  clauses  and  sentences. 

II  me  demanda  .  .  .  d  quoi  il  me  fallut  r^iwndre. — Le  Sage. 
He  aiUced  me ;  .  .  .  to  which  I  had  to  answer.  EUes  restdrent  ainsi 
pendant  c^uelaues  minutes.  Apr^  qitoi  la  princesse  .  .  .  lui 
paria  ainsi. — De  Vi^y.  They  remained  thus  for  some  minutes. 
After  which  the  princess  spoke  thus  to  him.  11  a  manqu^  4.  son  bien- 
faiteur;  m  mioi  il  est  donblement  ooupable. — Acad. 

The  Bimplo  n(nMis:itive  qtm  is  still  occasionally  found  coi\junctively 
in  the  phru:>o  qwyiJaimtiL  .  '      .  „ 
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Adjective  sentences  containing  nominative,  accusative, 
or  genitive  relations,  and  referring  ta  a  whole  sentence  as 
their  antecedent,  are  expressed  by  ee  qui,  ce  que;  seldom  by 
dont.    The  relation  is  one  of  apposition. 

La  coar  .  .  .  attendait  des  temps  meilleurs,  ee  qui  Vempichait 
cTtigir, — Mignet.  The  court  waited  for  better  times,  which  precented 
it  from  acting.  II  parvint  k  lire  couramment  son  br^viaire,  ee  qu!U 
n'avait  jamais  fait  auparavant. — Le  Sage.  He  came  to  read  his  bre- 
viary nuently,  which  he  had  never  done  before,  Mais  mon  mattre  est 
aim^  Dont  j'enrage.  Be^ard.  Of.  Latin :  Diem  consumi  vole- 
bant,  id  quod  est  factum, — Cic. 

Qui  aiid  que  are  occasionally  found  alone  introducing  such  sen- 
tences. £lle  est  laide  et,  qui  pia  est,  m^hante. — Acad.  She  is  ugly, 
and,  what  is  voorse,  ill-tempered.  So  in  phrases:  Qui  plus  est,  que}^ 
sache,  que  je  pense,  que  je  crois,  etc. 

(4.)  Various  modes  of  attraction  of  the  adjective  sen- 
tence. 

593.  Attraction  may  be  defined  as  the  assimilation  in 
construction  of  two  clauses,  each  of  which  has  different 
grammatical  relations.  It  is  caused  by  the  close  connec- 
tion in  which  clauses  stand  to  one  another. 

(a.)  The  subordinate  sentence  sometimes  attracts  the  sub- 
stantive, etc.,  to  which  it  relates,  so  that  the  latter  assumes 
the  case  of  the  relative.     Hence  anacolcutha. 

TotU  ee  qui  lui  manquait,  elle  favait  pour  lui.  All  that  he  lacked, 
she  supplied  [it]  for  him.  Of.  Latin :  lUe  qui  mandavit,  eum  extur- 
basti  ex  tedibus? — Plaut. 

Related  to  this  is  the  rare  attraction  in  sentences  introduced  by 
the  circumlocution  e'est:  Cest  k  «a  tahle  k  qui  Ton  rend  visite 
(Molidre)  (It  h  his  table  that  people  visit),  for  On  rend  visite  k  sa 
table. 

(b.)  Another  species  of  attraction  is  the  attraction  of 
the  substantive  referred  to  into  the  relative  sentence  itself. 

Vous  aurez  une  chanson  .  .  .  dans  laquelle  chanson  sera  son 
nom. — Jan  in.  You  shall  have  a  song  .  .  .  m  which  song  his 
name  shall  stand.  So  in  such  appositional  cases  as  "  Comment  I 
quinze  cents  francs  ?"  "  Qui,  sans  laoruelle  clause  le  pr^nt  testament 
sera  nul."— Regnard.  How !  fifteen  hundred  francs  ?"  "  Yes ;  with- 
out which  clause  (a  clause  without  which)  the  present  will  shall  be 
void." 

(c.)  Attraction  takes  place  after  verbs  of  saytog^^flit^ 
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iDg,  and  willing,  preceded  by  an  adjective  sentence,  and 
followed  and  limited  by  a  substantive  sentence. 

La  lettre  que  j*ai  pr^som^  que  vous  recevriex. — Marmontel.  The 
letter  which  I  presumed  thai  you  would  receive.  £t  tu  crois  que  c'est 
k  Madame  De  Stael  que  tu  dois  ces  precautions  ?  And  thinkest  thou 
that  it  is  to  Madame  De  Stael  that  thou  owest  these  precaations  ? 
The  substantive  sentence  corresponds  to  the  Latin  accusative  with  tb« 
infinitive.  Belative  and  interrogative  pronouns  in  such  cases  belong 
in  sense  to  the  substantive  sentence;  in  position,  to  the  adjective  sen- 
tence. 

Note. — It  will  be  noticed  that  when  the  tense  is  compoundy  the 
past  participle  does  not,  in  this  case,  agree  with  the  preceding  que. 

Que  is  changed  to  qui,  when  it  has  to  furnish  a  subject 
to  the  following  subordinate  sentence. 

The  English,  What  worse  do  you  want  to  happen  to  us?  would 
therefore  be  Mais  que  veux-ta  qui  (not  que)  nous  arrive  de  pis 
(Dumas) ?  Laquelle  des deux  t^tes  crois-tu  qui  vaille  mieux ? — Hugo. 
which  of  the  two  heads,  believest  thou,  is  worth  the  most  ?  Nous 
verrons  si  c'est  moi  que  vous  voudrez  qui  sorte. — Molidre.  We  shall 
see  if  it  is  I  that  you  will  wish  to  leave. 

Note. — Such  complicated  double  sentences  are  inelegant,  and 
now  avoided.  Change  the  substantive  sentence  when  possible  into 
an  infinitive.  Le  seul  i>4ch4  queje  croie  pouvoir  lui  6tre  reproch^. — 
De  Vigny.    The  only  sin  which  1  think  he  could  be  reproached  with. 

(5.)  Repetition  of  demonstrative  and  personal  pronouns. 

594.  The  demonstrative  or  personal  pronoun  referred  to 
by  the  relative  is  repeated  as  subject  or  object  of  the  prin- 
cipal sentence  for  emphasis  or  distinctness.  Thb  has  be- 
come a  fixed  formula  in  many  cases.  When  the  substan- 
tive object  of  a  verb  precedes  it,  the  object  must  be 
repeated  pronominally  before  the  verb. 

The  man  he  esteemed  (=L'homme,  il  Testimait). 

(a.)  The  demonstrative  ce  is  regularly  repeated  before  a 

following  Mre  where  there  is  a  noup  (not  a  participle  or 

adjective)  in  the  predicate. 

Oe  que  je  sals  le  mieux,  e*e8t  mon  commencement. — ^Bacine.  ITiat 
which  l  best  know — 'tis  mv  beginning.  Gequi  n'est  pas  clair,  n'est 
pas  fran^ais. — Voltaire.  )Vhai  is  not  clear,  is  not  French.  Odwi, 
etc.,  may  be  repeated.  Oeux  qui  connaissent  la  race  romaine,  .  .  . 
eeuxAk  sentiront,  etc—Michelet.  They  that  know  the  Roman  race, 
they  will  feel,  etc.  Ce  often  occurs  after  eekU,  as  it  does'aft^r  sub- 
stantives, retrospectively.  o 
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(b.)  A  substantive  demonstrative  pronoun  (ce)  or  a  noun 
is  often  repeated  in  the  principal  sentence  by  the  con- 
junctive personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person  (/e). 

Oe  gu'il  dit,  il  le  croit — ^Delavigne.  That  which  he  says,  he 
believes  [it].     Croire,  being  transitive,  must  have  an  object. 

(c.)  An  emphatic  personal  pronoun  must  be  repeated  bj 

an  unemphatic. 

Moiy  qui  fus  r^jard^  comme  un  41^gant,  .  .  .  savez-vous  com- 
ment je  devins  un  homme  d*4tat  ? — Scribe.  /,  who  was  regarded  as 
an  exquisite,     ...    do  jou  know  how  /  became  a  statesman? 

(6.)  Use  of  adjective  sentences  as  substantive  sentences. 

595.  The  adjective  sentence  becomes  a  substantive  sen- 
tence when  it  refers  to  no  particular  antecedent  word. 
When  vague  reference  is  made  to  persons,  the  particles 
introducing  such  substantive  adjective  sentences  are  qui, 
d  qui,  de  qui,  and  the  generic  quiGonque  ;  vague  reference 
made  to  things  is  effected  by  qui,  de  quoi,  d,  quoi,  que. 

The  notion  becomes,  as  it  were,  universalized,  and  there 

is  no  selection  of  antecedents. 

Qui  veut  j^er  en  paix,  veut  un  peuple  d^vot. — Ch^nier.  Who 
will  reign  in  peace,  desires  a  loval  people.  Quicojujue  veut  le  salut 
de  la  r^publique,  me  suive. — Tnierry.  Whoever  wishes  the  repub- 
lic's safety,  follow  me. 

Sometimes  the  subordinate  sentence  demands  a  different 

case  from  the  principal. 

Aimez  qui  vous  aime. — Acad.  Love  whoever  loves  you.  CTest  k 
quoi  je  m'oppose,  etc — Delavigne.    That  is  what  I  am  opposed  to. 

Sometimes  the  preposition  demanded  by  the  principal 
sentence  stands  before  the  relative. 

Pour  qui  ne  les  craint  pas,  il  n'est  pas  de  prodiges. — Voltaire. 
There  are  no  miracles /or  Aim  who  fears  them  not.  La  terre  est 
petite  d  mU  la  voit  des  cieux. — Delille.  The  earth  is  small  to  him 
who  beholds  it  from  the  skies  (=4  celui  qui). 

The  preposition  then  governs  not  the  pronoun  alone,  but  the 
whole  sentence  as  a  substantive.  Of.  Latm:  Nunc  redeo  ad  qucB 
mihi  mandas. — Cic. 

(7.)  Adverbial  sentences  as  representatives  of  adjective 

sentences.  Digitized  by  V^OOglC 
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596.  Adverbial  sentences  represent — 

(a.)  Sentences  of  place  introduced  by  oH  (where),  d'oit 
(whence),  and  par  oH  (where  through),  (originaliy  also 
dont,  as  from  de-\runde). 

(b.)  Temporal  sentences  with  qae  (quum). 

Je  pane  .  .  .  qu'iL  Pheure  que  je  parle  il  est  dans  un  brelan. 
— Regnard.  I  wager  that  at  the  hour  cU  which  I  am  speaking,  he  b 
in,  etc 

(c.)  Other  sentences  with  que  not  included  under  the 
temporal,  though  originally  treated  like  sentences  with  oil 
They  are  rare  at  present. 

En  I'^tat  ^u'ils  sont. — Molidre.  In  the  condition  thai,  in  which, 
they  are.  De  Fhumeur  gue  je  sais  la  ch^e  Marinette. — Moli^re.  La 
the  mood  that  I  know  dear  Marinette.  De  la  fetpon  que  j'ai  dit  let 
choses. — Wailly. 

Such  sentences  are  closely  related  to  sentences  of  comparison  with 
o««,  if  the  correlative  Ze,  to,  be  conceived  as  equivalent  to  teL  C£ 
Les  mines    .    .    .    sont  du  mdme  c6t^  que  le  vl&uve. — De  StaeL 

(8 )  Logical  relation  of  the  adjective  sentence  to  its 
principal  sentence. 

597.  The  logical  relations  of  the  adjective  sentence  to 
its  principal  sentence  are  various,  and  flow  naturally  from 
the  context  and  from  the  moods  and  tenses  employed. 

(a.)  Relative  introductory  pronouns  often  simply  add  or 
contrast  dependent  sentences  with  the  force  of  copulative 
or  adversative  conjunctions.  They  are  then  resolved  into 
the  demonstrative  and  the  appropriate  conjunction.  8uch 
relative  pronouns  refer  especially  to  whole  sentences  as 
their  antecedents. 

Je  donne  k  Lisette  pr^sente  deux  mille  ^ns  .  .  .  Leaqu^s 
deux  mille  ^us  .  .  .  seront  pris,  etc — ^Regnard.  I  bequeathe 
to  Lisette  here  present  two  thousand  crowns  .  .  .  wmek  two 
thousand  crowns  shall  be  taken,  etc.  {=and  thetCy  etc). 

This  use  of  the  relative  as  a  conjunction  is  frequent  in  Latin  and 
German.    (Of.  Whitney's  German  Grammar,  p.  213.) 

(b.)  Subordinate  adjective  sentences  may  imply  cause. 
(Cf.  qiiippe  qui,  ut  qui  in  Latin — seeing  that) 

Que  les  moeurs  du  pays  oil  vous  vivez  sont  saintes,  qui  t>ous  orro- 
cheiUh  I'attentat  des  plus  vils  esclaves  I— Montesquieu.  How  sacred 
are  the  manners  of  the  countrv  m  which  vou  live,  atnce  thev,  etc 
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(c)  BabordiDate  adjective  seutences  may  imply  condi- 
tion. Especially  is  this  the  case  with  adjective  sentences 
substantively  used. 

L'autoriU  qy!on  mhyrise  est  bient6t  brav^. — ^tienne.  The  au* 
thority  that  wc  despise  is  soon  defied  (=:if  we  despise,  etc).  Qui  nous 
verrait  alors,  nous  prendrait  pour  deux  fous. — Etienne.  jff  any  (me 
should  see  us  then,  he  would  take  us  for  a  brace  of  lunatics.  Hence  the 
phrase,  Cest  oomme  qui  (It  is  as  if  one  should,  etc). 

(d.)  Subordinate  adjective  sentences  may  imply  conces^ 

aion. 

Nous  honorons  Janus  que  nous  traitons  de  fable. — Viennet.  We 
honor  Janus,  though  we  treat  him  as  fEibulous.  La  douleur,  ^t  se 
tait,  n'en  est  que  plus  funeste. — Bacme.    Cf.  Latin. 

(e.)  Subordinate  adjective  sentences  may  represent  con- 
secutive relations. 

II  n'est  point  de  murs  si  ^ev^  qu^on  ne  puisse  franchir.  There 
are  no  walls  so  high  thajt  they  cannot  be  scaled.    Cf.  Latin. 

(f.)  Subordinate  adjective  sentences  often  represent  iSnal 
relations,  aim,  purpose,  requirement 

Mentor  youlait  une  grande  ^uantit^  de  jeux  qui  animassmt  le 
peuple. — F^nelon.  Mentor  desired  many  sports,  to  amuse  the 
people.  Mood  subjunctive.  CL  Latin:  Sent  arbores  qua  alteri 
sfficulo  prosirU, 

(9.)  Sequence  of  adjective  sentences. 

598.  Adjective  sentences  modifying  substantive  sentences 
are  either  co-ordinate  with,  merely  additional,  or  subordi- 
nate, to  one  another. 

(a.)  As  co-ordinate  to  one  another,  they  are  introduced 
with  or  without  conjunctions  (copulative,  disjunctive,  ad- 
versative). 

S'il  ^tait  quelque  voie  que  m'enseign&t  la  gloire  ou  que  m'ouvrtt  le 
crime. — Comeille.  If  there  were  some  way  thdt  fame  would  teach 
or  that  crime  would  open  to  me  I  Comme  nn  m^t^re  que  rien 
n'arr^  mats  qui  va  passer. — Guizot.  Like  a  meteor  that  nothing 
stops,  but  that  passes  by. 

When  the  conjunction  is  omitted,  the  pronoun  subject 
is  usually  repeated ;  as,  usually,  after  adversative  a^d  dis>- 
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junctive  conjunctions.  When  the  copulatiye  et  connects 
subordinate  sentenoes,  the  introductory  relative  pronoun 
common  to  them  all  may  be  expressed  but  once. 

Justin  qui  la  commence  et,  Vayant  quitt^,  la  reprend  et  VaehhXy 
etc — Corneille.  Justin,  who  begins^  awiy  having  Uid  it  aside,  rtwmti 
andfinishea  it  [the  history]. 

Subordinate  sentences  introduced  hj  el  qui  (qae),  maii 
qui  (que),  frequently  expand  preceding  adjectives. 

Des  maux  plua  grands  encore  ei  ou'il  ue  connait  pas. — ^Ducia. 
Ills  greater  still,  and  which  he  does  not  Know.  Gette  pidce  chttrmanie, 
maU  q^  n'est  que  Tapoth^ose  du  vice  ^l^^t. — Villemain.  This 
ehanmng  composition,  hut  [one]  which  is  but  the  apotheosis  of 
refined  vice. 

The  antecedent  is  often  repeated  for  emphasis  in  sen- 
tences with  omitted  conjunction. 

Mon  braSj  qu'aveo  respect  toate  TEspagne  admire,  mtm  brat  q^ 
etc. — Corneille.  My  arm,  that  all  Spam  respects  and  admires,  «i^ 
arm  thaiy  etc 

Thb  b  frequent  with  the  neoter  ee,  as  correlative  of  the  sentence: 
VoilH  ee  ^'elle  fut,  ct  ^*elle  est  de  nos  jours. — Delavigne.  That  Is 
what  she  was,  whai  she  is  in  our  time. 

(b.)  As  merely  additional,  subordinate  sentences  may 
refer  to  a  substantive  already  modified  by  an  adjective 
clause. 

J'allai  trouver  Thomme  qui  m'avaitparl^  .  .  .  Uqud  me  partU 
dans  les  mdmes  sentiments. — £.  Rabutin.  I  went  aiter  the  man  that 
had  spoken  to  me,  .  .  .  who  (=and  he)  seemed  to  me  of  the 
same  opinion. 

(c.)  A  subordinate  adjective  sentence  may  itself  be 
modified  by  a  second  or  even  a  third  explanatory  sentence. 

J'ai  Yu  un  homme  qui  sort  des  galores  auxquellbs  ce  porte-chande- 
lier  Tavait    .    ,    .    condamn^. — Dupaty. 

(2.)  The  substantive  sentence. 

599.  The  substantive  sentence,  like  the  simple  snbstath 
tive,  may  be  treated  as  an  attributive  modifier. 
(a.)  As  attributive  modifier  to  a  noun. 
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Le  hazard  avait  d^truit  la  posaibilUi  que  eelaf(U. — Dumas.  Chance 
had  destroyed  the  possibility  that  this  should  be.  Quelle  apparence 
qv^etlt  se  risigndt  k  renoncer  au  tr6ne. — De  Vigny.  Cf.  Latin :  Mob 
est  hominum  ut  nolint  eondem  pluribus  rebus  excellere. — Cic. 

(b.)  Ajs  appoeitioD. 

Bevenons  d  ce  qtieje  vous  disais  que  M,  de  L,  ifenfermait  dans  sa 
ghambre. — Souli^.  Let  us  revert  to  what  I  was  celling  you ;  viz., 
Uvai  M,  de  L.  shut  himself  up  in  his  room. 
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PART  III. 

ARKANGEMENT  OF  WORDS  AND  SENTENCES. 

600.  In  Latin,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  characteristic 
inflectional  endings,  great  freedom  of  position  in  the  sen- 
tence was  allowed  to  words.  A  similar  freedom  of  position 
was  peculiar  to  Old  French. 

In  modern  French,  the  loss  of  inflections  has  necessitated 
great  care  in  the  arrangement  of  words  and  sentences; 
position  has  become  all  important.  The  skillful  working 
out  of  this  principle  has  rendered  French  unrivalled  among 
modern  languages  for  clearness  and  perspicuity. 

The  normal  arrangement  of  words  must  be  dbtinguished 
from  the  inverted.  Inverted  arrangement  is  peculiar  to 
poetry  and  rhetoric.  Normal  arrangement  is  the  ordinary 
succession  of  words  in  unpoetic  and  unrhetorical  prose. 


CHAPTER  I. 

POSmON   OF  WORDS  IN  THE  SENTENCE. 

A.— POSITION  OF  THE  SUBJECT  AND  PREDICATE. 

(1.)  Position  of  subject  and  predicate  in  principal  sen- 
tences. 

601.  (a.)  All  forms  of  the  subject  stand  first  in  normal 

affirmative  sentences ;  the  predicate  comes  next 

Un  Dieu  suffit,  la  nature  Tatteste. — Ch^nier.  AUendre  est  impos- 
sible.— Delavigne.  Les  liens  cessercnt  de  r^er. — F&ielon.  C£ 
Latin :  BcUio  prseest,  appetUus  obtemperat. — Cic 

602.  Inversion  of  the  subject  and  predicate  takes  place 
exceptionally. 
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(1.)  When  an  iDtransitive  verb  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
BCDtence. 

Vt^nent  ensoite  le8  d^pnt^  de  la  Grtce. — Le  Baa.  In  Old  French, 
transitive  verbs  could  also  stand  at  the  head.  In  proper  and  im- 
proper impersonal  sentences,  inversion  is  referable  to  the  omission  of 
the  grammatical  subject :  Suffitj  madame. — Balzac.  Comment  vous 
envaf — Acad.    SoU/ etc. 

(2.)  Adjectives  with  the  verb  ^re  may  be  placed  em- 
phatically at  the  head  of  the  sentence. 

Ah  I  nouveUe  est  la  mazime. — Begnard.  Humbles  fiirent  d'abord 
les  pouvoirs! — Michelet.  So  td  and  autre :  Tel  est  le  caractdre  de 
Favarice. — Massillon.    Autres  sont  les  temps  de  Mo'ise. — Boesuet. 

Participles  and  possessive  pronouns  are  no  longer  admitted  to  this 
position,  as  in  Old  French. 

(3.)  Adverbial  modifiers  of  intransitive,  passive,  reflexive, 

reciprocal  (rarely  transitive)  verbs  may  stand  at  the  head 

of  the  sentence  for  emphasis. 

De  vous  vient  raon  pouvoir. — Delavigne.  Sur  mes  yeux  se  r^pand 
un  nuage. — Delille.    Ainsi  cr^it  Rousseau. — Delille. 

Adverbial  accusatives  rarely  stand  at  the  head. 

Inversion  of  personal  pronouns  and  the  indefinite  on 
takes  place  when  avssi,  encore,  Umjmira^  peutrttre^  en  vain, 
au  mmnSy  d  peine,  etc.,  begin  the  sentence. 

Ces  ^toffee  sont  belles,  aussi  co(!ltent-«//e«  cher. — Acad.  Peut-Stre 
vous  entretiendrai-je  de  I'astronomie. — Aime-Martin.  A  choice  is 
sometimes  allowed :  Peut-^re  on  voudra  d'un  C^sar. — Y.  Hugo.  A 
peine  je  la  quitte  que,  etc. — Delavigne. 

Substantives  are  not  usually  inverted.  They  may,  however,  be 
placed  before  and  then  be  repeated  pronominally  after  the  verb. 

(4.)  The  subject  is  regularly  inverted  in  parenthetic  or 

interjected  sentences. 

Oui,  lui  r^pondit  Solon, — L.  P.  S^gur.    Frappe,  m*ont-«Ke8  dit,  • 
frappe. — Soumet. 

In  compound  tenses,  the  pronoun  comes  directly  afler  the 
auxiliary  when  there  is  inversion. 

Inversion  occasionally  takes  place  after  si  (so),  toujours, 
and  aussi.    Si  and  toujours  are  then  adversatives. 

Quoiqu'il  mange  pen,  d  fkuUU  bien  qu'il  man^e. — Begnard.    Si  t 
je  n'ai  pas  r^ussi,  toujours  (yet)  ai-je  fait  mon  devoir.— Acad.    J^^^i^ 
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Inversion  without  introductory  word  was  oommon  in  Old  FreodL 
CI  German  usage. 

603.  (b.)  The  subject  is  regularly  inverted  in  interroga- 
tive sentences. 

Sommes-nou8  d^oouverts  ? — ^Andrieux.  A  qui  va  cette  lettref—Keg- 
nard.    Et  od  est  i«  mal  /—Scribe. 

When  a  noun  is  the  subject  of  the  question,  it  is  placed 
before  the  verb  aud  then  repeated  in  tbe  form  of  an  unem- 
phatic  pronoun  after  the  verb. 

Ma  eousiney  oil  est-ei/c  done? — Scribe.  Par  oil  NaipdUKm  avaii-t{ 
p^ri  ? — Le  Blanc.  So  with  ceUi,  ce,  que:  lyod  oda  vient-il? — BerquixL 
^'arrive-t-il  ? — Acad.     CPesX-U  bien  vrai? — Scribe. 

The  loss  of  the  lAtin  interrogative  particles  numj  ne,  an,  has  been 
supplied  by  the  formula  Estrcef  negative  n'est-tepoif 

(1.)  The  formula  may  simply  question  the  substantive 
sentence  it  introduces. 
Eat-ce  que  j'ai  sujet  d'fitre  jaloux  ? — Picard. 

(2.)  It  may  appropriate  to  itself  the  adverbial  modifier 
of  the  sentence  that  is  questioned. 
EH-ce  povr  toi  qu'elles  viennent  ? — Berquin. 

(3.)  A  substantive  or  pronoun  belonging  to  the  simple 
interrogative  sentence  may  be  added  to  the  formula  as 
predicate  modifier ;  when  the  subordinate  sentence  becomes 
attributive. 

Est^^  une  tigresse  dont  il  a  suc4  la  mameUe  7 — F^nelon.  ^Sbn^ee  la 
ennemU  qui  ont  ^t^  vaincus  ? — Acad. 

Here  belong  the  expressions  Qui  cat-cef  qti^eti^ef  with  a  following 
relative  sentence. 

604.  Inversion  in  questions  is  not  always  essential  or  uni- 
versal. 

(1.)  Questions  involving  doubt  or  astonbhment  may  be 

indicated  by  the  tone  of  voice  simply.    The  interrogation 

point  marks  its  character  in  print 

Tii  9or8f — Andrieux.  '  Ma  fiUe  Vaimeraitt — Duval.  Vous  n'cwa 
iMiZ  remords f— Delavigne.  CL  Latin :  Clodios  insidias  fedt  Miloni? 
— Cic 
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2.  The  interrogative  pronouns  and  adjectives  qui,  lequel, 

guel,  are  placed  before  the  verb. 

Qui  t'envoie? — Regnard. — Legud  des  deux  est  pr^ft^rable? — F^ 
nelon.  QtuUeerainteVaXarme? — Lemercier.  Cf.  Latm :  Qiiid  pne- 
darum  non  idem  ardaum? — Cic 

(3.)  Exclamations  for  rhetorical  effect,  even  when  intro- 
duced bj  interrogative  pronouns  or  adverbs,  retain  the 
normal  order. 

Ayec  queUe  impatience  j>  t'attendais ! — Dumas.  Que  de  fois  U  vous 
anommel 

So  also  with  que  (^=combien) :  Que  cette  ^poque  m'int^resse  I — 
Deiille. 

In  wishes,  prayers,  imprecations,  the  subject  is  usually 
inverted,  especially  in  the  third  person. 

Sois-je  du  ciel  ^ras^  si  je  mens !— Molifire.  Maudis  sois-^  / — Hugo 
Tombe  sur  moi  le  ddl — Comeille.  Me  pr^servent  lea  deux  I — Vol- 
taire. Vive  BarrotI  vive  la  r^forme! — Lamartine.  Cf.  Latin: 
Pereant  amid  /—Cic 

Tliis  position  is  rare  with  an  active  transitive  verb.  In  sentences 
with  these,  peculiar  emphasis  lies  in  the  verb. 

(2.)  Position  of  subject  and  predicate  in  subordinate  sen- 
tences. 

605.  As  a  rule,  the  remarks  applicable  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  words  in  the  principal  sentence  are  applicable  to 
the  subordinate  sentence.    But — 

(a.)  Substantive  sentences  introduced  by  que  with  intran- 
sitive, passive,  reflexive,  and  reciprocal  verbs  usually  have 
the  subject  (not  an  unemphatic  pronoun)  inverted.  So 
when  the  subject  has  long  or  numerous  modifiers. 

L'on  vit  que  da  bout  de  Tile  .  .  .  aceourait  une  foule  d'hommes. 
— De  Vigny.  Cest  ainsi  que  fut  fondi  ee  vaste  empire  de  Perse  qui, 
etc.— L.  P.  S^r. 

Inversion  is  necessary  in  indirect  questions  introduced  by 

quiy  que,  quel. 

lis  demandent  mil  est  eet  homme, — ^La  Bruj^re.  Attends  que 
deviendra  U  desHn  de  la  reine. — Racine. 

The  same  position  is  frequent  with  the  interrogative, 
adverbs  ail,  commit,  etc.  ''^' '^^'  by LiOOgle 
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Yob  oil  conduit  Pindtdgenee. — Arnault.  Voyons  comment  farent 
amen^  lea  hostUiies  du  clerg^. — Mignet 

The  pronouns  ee  and  on  and  the  unemphatio  personal  pronouns 
are  not  inverted,  except  in  conditional  and  concessive  clauses. 

(b.)  Adverbial  sentences  of  place,  time,  condition,  con- 
cession, degree,  and  comparison  tend  to  inversion  from 
the  fact  that  their  introductory  particles  were  originallj 
adverbs,  which  now  occupy  the  first  place  in  the  sentence. 

606.  Inversion  occurs  in  adverbial  sentences  of — 
Place  (frequently). 

Dans  ces  lieux  oh  les  redemandait  la  wix  de  leun  aieux. — Fon> 
tanes. 

Time  (more  rarely). 

Tant  que  dura  la  tyrannie. — Le  Bras. 

607.  Concessive  sentences  introduced  by  adverbs  of 
degree,  by  pour  and  by  generic  adverbs  and  pronouns  (who- 
ever, etc.).  Ce,  on,  and  the  unemphatic  personal  pronouns 
are  excepted. 

Toute  int^ressante  que  soit  cetU  question, — Chateaubriand.  Quel- 
ques  efforts  que  fassent  les  hommes. — Rollin. 

On  the  contrary :  Oombien  que  lea  malhonnStes  gens  prospdrent,  ne 
pensez  pas,  etc.— Marmontel.  . 

When  the  noun  is  placed  at  the  head  of  a  sentence,  it  is 
repeated  afterward  pronominally. 

Les  homm^  tout  ingrats  qu'i/s  sont,  s'int^ressent,  etc. — Voltaire. 

Comparative  sentences  of  manner  have  a  tendency  to 
invert  the  subject  of  the  subordinate  sentence. 

II  vit  dans  ses  foyers  comme  ont  v€cu  aea  ph'es. — Boufflers,  Est^il 
vrai  que  nous  soyons  plus  m^hants  que  ne  I'^taient  nos  ph^st — 
Lemare. 

This  is  a  favorite  arrangement  in  concessive  and  comparative  sen- 
tences. 

(c.)  The  adjective  sentence  has  both  normal  and  inverted 
arrangement  of  the  subject  (Personal  pronouns  are  ex- 
cepted.) The  object  relative  pronoun  usually  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  subordinate  clause;  its  connection  with 
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the  verb  is  intimate.    The  rules  applicable  to  inversion  in 
principal  sentences  are  applicable  here. 

Voili  ce  qu*a,  vu  le  soleil  d'hier. — Lamartine.  La  place  ^'occn- 
pait  cette  mile, — S4gur. 

Remabk  1.  The  unemphatic  (conjiinctiye)  personal  pronouns  and 
the  pronouns  ee  and  on  are  not  inverted.  They  are  separated  from 
their  immediate  verb  only  by  the  negative  ne,  the  pronoun  object, 
or  the  pronouns  y  and  en. 

2.  In  compound  tenses,  auxiliariee  precede  participles.  Excep- 
tional are  sentences  like  Que  nwudit  soit  ton  champ! — Chateau- 
briand. 

3.  Predicate  modifiers  of  all  sorts  usually  stand  after  the  verb  in 
its  simple  or  compound  tenses.  Only  the  object  jpronouns  le^  la^  les^  etc., 
precede  it.  lis  ne  sont  pas  encore  habiles,  mais  ils  le  deviendront. — 
Acad.  Single  exceptions  of  a  different  sort  are  rare.  Ainsi  que 
besoin  est, — Moli^re.  Vous  pouves  aller  oil  bon  vous  semble. — 
Moli^re. 

The  insertion  of  a  predicate  modifier  between  the  auxiliary  and 
past  participle  is  rare:  Vous  m'^tes  en  dormant  un  pen  triste 
apparu. — La  Fontaine.  Qui  du  soir  au  matin  sont  paum'es  devenus. 
— La  Fontaine. 


B.— ARRANGEMENT  OP  ADVERBIAL  MODIFIERa 

608.  Adverbial  modifiers  expand  the  predicate  either 
singly  or  in  groups. 

(1.)  Single  adverbial  modifiers. 

(a.)  Adverbial  phrases  made  up  of  prepositions  and 
of  ordinary  objects  or  cases  of  nouns  and  pronouns  (see 
below)  follow  the  word  they  modify  in  prose  and  simple 
poetry.  The  association  with  the  predicate  or  with  the 
word  modified  is  then  immediate. 

II  y  trouve  un  chapon  lequel  a  bonne  mine. — ^La  Fontaine.  Le 
pauvre  et  le  riche  .  .  .  se  regardaient  d*un  otU  de  haine, — 
MicheleU    Les  choses  n^cessaires  d  Sur  nourriture, — Michelet. 

609.  Adverbial  phrases  of  space,  time,  cause,  or  compari- 
son, loosely  associated  with  the  predicate,  may  begin  the  sen- 
tence or  intervene  between  subject  and  predicate.  They 
may  even  stand  between  a  verb  of  abstract  existence  (itre, 
etc.)  and  its  complement,  or  between  auxiliary  and  past 
participles  in  compound  tenses.  Digitized  by  CjOOgle 
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Tons  le8  jours  on  le  voyait  monter. — Lacretelle.  A  ee  momeui  nn 
homme  se  d^tacha  d'un  groupe. — Lamartine.  Le  diic  d'OrlAins  qui, 
d  tort  ou  d  rowcm,  ^tait  consid^r^  etc — Mignet  Lee  Bomaiiis  soot 
plwieursfoU  repoussfe. — Capefigue. 

610.  Exceptions. 

1.  In  the  poets,  ^nitive  and  dative  cases  (more  rarely  accnsatiTe) 
often  preceae  their  limiting  noun,  adjective,  or  participle:  Deux 
mulcts  cheminaient,  Pun  cPavaiTie  charg^. — La  Fontaine.  De»  ma- 
merUs  les  heures  sont  n^. — Lamartine.  Un  fanatisme  aimabled 
tear  dme    .    ,    .    disait. — Lq^ouv^ 

Examples  of  the  accusative  occur  chiefly  with  the  older  poets. 
Le  cerf  il  d^p^. — La  Fontaine.  Tu  vcux  un  baisar  d^rober  ? — 
Begnard. 

2.  In  prose,  the  accusative  of  indefinite  pronouns,  and  adverbs 
may  stand  before  the  finite  verb,  the  infinitive,  and  between  the  aux- 
iliary and  past  participle  in  compound  tenses ;  especially  autaniy  taniy 
beaucoupf  trop^  toutf  plvs^  moinSj  rten.  Oest  un  homme  qui  a  btoMcoup 
lu. — Acad.  Le  corsaire  tout  enldve  et  lout  pille. — Voltaire.  Le 
pauvre  est  fait  pour  beaucoup  amasser. — Voltaire.  II  passe  sa  vie  i 
ne  rien  faire. — Acad.  Autant  vaut  mon  enfant. — La  Fontaine. 
Tant  vaut  1' homme,  iant  vaut  sa  terre. — Acad. 

3.  Oblique  cases  of  interrogative  and  relative  pronouns  precede 
the  verb.  Qui  norame-t-on  encore  ? — Hugo.  A  qui  va  cette  lettre  ? 
— Regnard.  A  quoi  pensent  ces  flots  ? — ^Hugo.  Quel  cheval  vonles- 
V0U8  ?— Acad.    Celui  que  vous  avez  lu,  etc. — Acad. 

4.  Conjunctive  personal  pronouns  and  the  pronominal  adverbs  y 
and  en  stand  directly  before  the  verb.  Et  je  «*^pouserai. — Voltaire. 
Les  Ath^niens  le  condamn^rent  k  I'exil. — Barth^lemy.  Lorsque  f  y 
pense. — Racine,  etc.  When  the  pronoun  is  associated  with  an  in&i- 
itive,  negatives  and  adverbs  may  separate  it  from  the  infinitive. 
Pour  ne  vous  pas  voir  expose  k  ses  coups. — Comeille.  Le  roi  qui 
voulait  le  mal  recevoir. — De  Vigny.  Ytrop  r&ister  n'est  pas  sage. 
— Ste.-Beuve. 

When  a  finite  verb  and  an  infinitive  are  closely  associated,  the  object 
may  stand  before  the  finite  verb.  Je  ne  te  puis  blimer.— -ComeiUe, 
Soleil,  je  te  viens  voir  pour  la  demiSre  fois. — Racine.  Nous  fallons 
montrer,  etc. — T-.a  Fontaine. 

The  general  rule  is  not  excluded :  Phalante  .  .  .  ne  peut  y 
rem^ier. — F^nelon. 

Both  are  found  side  by  side  in  L'un  voulait  le  garder,  Fautre  U 
voulait  vendre  (La  Fontaine). 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  which  position  is  the  preferred  one. 
Usually  the  pronoun  precedes  the  infinitive  when  the  finite  verb 
is  compound.  But  the  pronouns  regularly  precede  the  compound 
tenses  of  the  verbs /aire,  laiaser,  ouir,  voir. 

6.  Rarely,  the  position  of  the  pronoun  gives  a  special  sense.  Ct 
n  me  faut  donner  (juelque  chose  and  II  faut  me  donner  quelque  chose. 

When  two  infinitives  succeed  each  other,  the  pronoun  dependent 
on  the  second  regularly  precedes  the  first:  Croit-il  le  pouvoir 
rompre?-Corneille.  ,^^,^^,  by  GoOglc 
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Sometimes  it  falls  between :  line  m^  pour  vous  croit  devoir  me 
prier. — R^icine. 

The  aflSrmative  imperative  postpones  the  pronoun :  K^compensez- 
moi. — Acad.  L^ve-Zoi,  Alcione. — -Boufflers.  Marche  et  suis-nou^.  — 
Boileau.    Jouissez-ew. — Longepierre. 

The  original  imperative  forms  void  and  wild  have  the  pronoun 
before  them :  Le  voilft,  etc. 

When  two  affirmative  imperatives  are  united  by  a  conjunction, 
the  second  imperative  usually  stands  after  the  object :  Saivez  leurs 
pas  et  me  rSpondez  d'eux. — Voltaire.  Laissez-tmH  cette  chalne  ou 
m'arrachez  le  jour. — La  Harpe.    But  Cessez  et  laissez-moi  (Racine). 

The  pronoun  immediately  precedes  an  infinitive  governed  hy  a 
preposition:  Quand  on  n'ach^ve  pas  de  lea  opprimer. — Fl^chier. 
There  is  of  course  no  coalescence  between  de  and  d  and  a  following 
le  oT  lei^BS  there  is  between  de  and  the  article :  duy  deSy  au. 

Remark. — The  position  of  the  vocative  is  optional :  it  may  begin 
or  end  or  be  placed  parenthetically  in  a  sentence.  It  usually  follows 
the  adverbs  oui  and  nouj  bonjour,  adieuy  and  other  formulae  of  saluta- 
tion, etc. 

611.  (2.)  Considerable  freedom  of  position  is  allowed  the 
oblique  cases  governed  by  prepositions.  Usually,  if  the 
connection  with  the  verb  or  other  word  is  close,  they  stand 
in  immediate  association  with  it. 

La  stance  finit  avee  le  jour. — Acad.  Les  rats  sont  gouvem^  par  la 
raiton,  d^ilcU. — La  Fontaine.  Un  faste  ruineuz  pour  le  peuple, — 
Viennet 

But,  En  vn  din  d^ceil  je  fus  libre. — Hugo.  Apr^  la  rSvolution  de 
juillet  il  donna  sa  demission. — Lamartine. 

In  poetry,  still  greater  inversions  and  involutions  are  allowed  for 
the  sake  of  the  measure  or  for  rhetorical  effect:  Rome,  Athene,  en 
ees  lieux  quel  art  vous  imita? — Delille.  Sous  le  niveau  jaloux  si  tu 
veux  les  rfeluire,  etc. — Fontanes.    (See  Prosody.) 

Groups  directly  modifying  one  another  must  not  be 
separated. 

Le  clerg^  par  sa  formidable  hi^rarchie  et  son  opulence^  Hranger  aux 
chxmgemente  noiweaux,  se  serait  maintenu,  etc. — Delavigne. 

Prepositions  directly  precede  their  cases.  Durant  is 
occasionally  postponed. 

Six  ans  duran^.— Acad.  So  often  in  Old  French  and  Latin.  Cf. 
Latin  tenui  and  versus, 

(3.)  The  infinitives  and  participles, 
(a.)  The  infinitive. 

612.  (1.)  Simple  infinitives  and  infinitives  governed  bji^ 
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the  prepositions  de  and  d  usually  stand  directly  after  the 

word  on  which  they  depend,  if  this  word  is  without  further 

modifiers.  Some  personal  and  indefinite  pronouns,  negatives, 

and  some  adverbs  (see  below)  may  precede  the  infinitive. 

Je  vais  combattre. — B^ranger.  Nous  ne  pouvons  router  les  raiacm- 
nements. — S^ur.    Ce  n'est  point  ais^  It  trouver, — Scribe. 

When  the  word  on  which  the  infinitive  depends  has 

other  modifiers,  these  precede  the  infinitive. 

DiocUtien  ordonna  i^i  C^sar  Galdre  6*aUer  venger  la  gloire  de 
Tempire. — Viennet.  Vous  ne  tardez  pas  longtemps  d  duiinffuer,  etc 
— S^gur. 

Infinitives  without  definite  words  on  which  they  depend 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  sentence  or,  if  independent,  may  be 
thrown  in  parenthetically. 

Mais  d*invoquer  le  droit  lui-mhnej  on  ne  Vedi  oe^  ouvertement. — 
Villemain.  A  vous  entmdrCf  on  croit  que  vous  avez  raison. — IXHar- 
leville.   U  doit  tout,  d  Ven  eroirey  emporter  dans  sa  chute.  — Delavigne. 

In  poetry,  the  infinitive  governed  by  a  preposition  may 
precede  the  word  on  which  it  depends. 

De  T0U8  trouver  ici  je  suis  ravi. — Regnard.  Mais  dt  dottier  il  s'en- 
nuya,  etc. — Pamy. 

Old  French  prose  and  poetry  were  both  veir  free  in  their  arrange 
ment.  In  mooem  French,  even  the  poets  make  but  moderate  use  of 
such  inversions.     (See  Prosody.) 

Modifiers  belonging  to  an  infinitive  may  precede  it, 
especially  in  poetry. 

Une  m^re  pour  vous  croit  devoir  me  prter. — Racine.  Voulet-voot 
dy  public  m^'iler  les  amours,  etc.  ? — Boileau. 

(2.)  Infinitives  governed  by  other  prepositions  than  de 
and  d  are  freer  in  position.  If,  however,  the  infinitive 
refers  to  a  distinct  word  in  the  sentence,  it  is  placed  close 
to  it. 

I^a  vanity  commence  par  temir  les  bonnes  quality, — Florian. 

Where  there  is  no  definite  antecedent  word,  the  infini- 
tive may  take  any  position,  and  even  intervene  between 
the  verb  and  the  predicate  complement. 
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Aprh  nC avoir  demandi  la  permission  de  soigner  ...  ma  con- 
naissance,  il  se  retouma,  etc— Mme.  de  Souza.  Cynis,  pour  balancer 
la  superiority  du  nombre  par  oelle  des  armes,  distribua,  etc — S^ur. 
II  fait,  tans  %e  jLaitcTj  le  proc^  i  son  vice. — Boileau. 

613.  Unemphatic  personal  pronouDs,  pronomiDal  adverbs, 

and  indefinites  like  heaucoup^  trap,  rien,UnU;  certain  adverbs 

like  bien,  mieux,  pins,  propremeni  {k  praprement  parler), 

and  negatives,  may  come  between  the  prepositions  d  and  de 

or  another  preposition  and  the  infinitive.    Substantives  are 

rare  in  this  i)osition,  and  then  occur  only  after  prepositions 

in  the  narrower  sense ;  as : 

Pour,  de  ee  grand  des^ein,  assurer  le  saccte. — ComeiUe.  Pour  sea 
maux  sonlager. — Regnard. 

(b.)  The  participles. 

614.  The  gerundial  participles  with  and  without  en  are 
somewhat  free  in  position,  though  still  under  control  of 
certain  grammatical  principles  and  more  or  less  closely 
associated  with  antecedent  words. 

615.  (1.)  They  may  begin  the  sentence  when  emphatic, 
whether  referring  to  the  subject  or  object.  They  often 
express  emphatic  notions  of  time  or  cause,  prior  to  or  more 
important  than  the  notion  contained  in  the  verb. 

En  disant  ces  paroles,  son  regard  ^tait  faroache. — F^nelon.  En 
taant  de  la  sorte,  on  ne  pent  vous  bldmer. — Comeille.  TriomphajU 
je  rials. — Delavigne. 

(2.)  They  may  end  the  sentence  where  there  is  no  prior- 
ity, importance,  or  emphasis  attached  to  them,  or  when  the 
object  is  to  make  their  relation  to  an  antecedent  word  clear. 

Chacun  songe  en  teillant. — La  Fontaine.  Nous  ne  pouvons  esp^rer 
d'^happer  qu'cn  nous  ditpermnt. — F^nelon. 

As  modifiers  of  verbs  of  motion,  gerundial  participles  follow  the 
verb :  Le  mal  va  toujonrs  eroistanL — Acad. 

(3.)  They  may  intervene  between  subject  and  predicate, 

or  be  inserted  parenthetically   to  show  their  relation  to 

some  definite  word. 

Ce  n'est  pas  une  affaire  si  press^  r^pondit  en  wurian/^rtii.— 
Le  Sage.    La  graine  en  u  goitfani  boit  le  sue — DeliUe^d  by  C^OOglC 
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The  absolute  participles  usually  follow  the  substantives 

or  pronouns  to  which  they  relate. 

Consentirez-Yoos  .  .  .  mm  voiu  jwrcant^  etc  7 — Dumas.  La 
parlies  ainn  enlendwu,  la  cause  fut  appoint^. — Barante. 

They  retain  enough  of  their  verbal  nature  to  be  pre- 
ceded by  pronoun  objects  and  adverbs ;  so  vowi  and  ainti 
above. 

Phrases  like  Avenant  le  d4c^  de  Tun  des  deux  (Acad),  po»^  le 
cas,  etc.,  are  relics  of  the  earlier  Old  French  inverted  arrangement, 
which  often  followed  the  Latin. 

Hence  the  explanation  of  such  papticipial  prepositions  as  txcfptt, 
comprisy  vu,  aitendu^  touchantf  coneemanL  peiuUmt,  durani,  etc.  Thej 
were  originally  participles  used  absolutely.  CL  English  oceqpt, 
duringj  notwiihsUmding^  etc 

(4.)  The  adverbs. 

616.  Adverbs  have  a  freer  position  than  any  other  part 
of  speech.  Still,  they  are  subject  to  certain  restrictions. 
In  prose,  they  seldom  deviate  from  a  close  association  with 
the  words  they  modify.  Usage  has  determined  their  ar- 
rangement in  many  cases ;  in  others,  euphony  comes  into 
play. 

(a.)  Interrogative  and  relative  adverbs. 

617.  Interrogative  and  relative  adverbs  as  a  rule  begin 

their  sentences.     Conjunctions  and  prepositions  with  which 

they  may  be  united  precede  such  adverbs. 

Quand  verrai-je,  6  Sion,  relever  tes  remparts  ? — Racine.  Oommenl 
et  d*oft  viens-tu  ? — A.  Ch^nier.    Depuis  quand  est-il  venu  ? — Acad. 

Comme  and  qvs  in  exclamations  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
sentence. 

Omme  il  est  chang^  I    Qu'il  fait  beau ! — Acad. 

The  subject  of  the  sentence,  or  even  a  prepositional 
phrase,  may  precede  the  interrogative  adverb.  The  subject 
is  then  repeated  pronominally  after  the  verb. 

Mais  ma  eoudne  oh  esXreJle  done  ? — Scribe.  De  sea  eoup^ons  jaloux 
pourquoi  la  gu^ris-tu  ? — K^nard. 

(b.)  Adverbs  of  time  and  place. 
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618.  Adverbs  of  time  and  place  have  no  defiDite  posi- 
tioD. 

(1.)  They  may  stand  emphatically  at  the  head  of  the 

scDtence  to  attract  attention. 

Ld  ilBse  fortifidrent. — Michelet  Deid  les  l^ons  se  d^bandaient. 
— Lacretelle.  Jamais  je  ne  me  bats. — K^piard.  CL  Latin :  Hie  tui 
omnes  yalent — Cic 

(2.)  They  may  stand  first  among  the  predicate  adjuncts 

after  the  verb. 

Voos  ne  sauriez  la  voir  jyriserUemerU. — Le  Sage.  Ma  mattresse 
changea  tout-d-eoup  d'entretien. — Le  Sage.  Of.  Latin:  Egredere 
aliquando  ex  urbe. — Cic 

In  compound  tenses  or  with  verbs  of  incomplete  predi- 
cation, the  temporal  or  local  adverb  is  frequently  placed 
between  the  auxiliary  and  the  participle  or  complement 

Un  empereur  qu'il  avait  jusqueld  r^ard^  comme  son  maitre.^ 
Viennet.    Les  vrais  ambasBadeui's  eont  partout  r4v^r6j. — Voltaire.    • 
Vous  4tes  d^  langtemps  ami  de  la  maison. — Regnard. 

Adverbs  of  manner  in  -ment  are  usually  so  placed.  Forms  like 
iei.  and  Id  (except  in  Cest  Id  une  belle  action,  etc.)  are  avoided  in 
this  position. 

(3.)  Adverbs  are  rarely  placed   between  subject  and 

verb  in  prose ;  oftener  in  poetry. 

La  serine  assez  souvent  tombe  malade,  etc. — Bulfon.  Un  rival 
sans  talent  partoiU  voit  un  d^faut. — Stassart.  La  valeur  qudqu^oia 
existe  sans  lumi^re. — Delille. 

(4.)  Adverbs  that  modify  single  words  and  phrases  pre- 
cede them. 

Leur  ikge  encore  faible. — Ducis.  8a  couche  d  peine  encore  tran- 
quille. — I^gouv^. 

The  reverse  position,  especially  with  participles,  is  occasionally 
found :  Ce  syst^me  adopts  pricidemmaU  par  I'empereur. — Viennet. 

(c.)  Adverbs  of  manner  and  degree. 

619.  Adverbs  of  manner  and  degree  stand  closer  to  the 
verb. 

(1.)  They  usually  directly  follow  the  verb  they  modify. 

Je  Vaime  bien. — Boiste.    Outrageons  hardiment  qui  nous  ose  ou- 
imger. — Campistron.    Le  lierre  s  unit  mains  Hroitemeni  &  Tormeaik]^ 
—Chateaubriand.  ^  o 
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Such  adverbs  sometimes  precede  the  verb  by  poetic 
license. 
La  gentille  ^hansonne    .    .    .    malignemetU  soarit. — ^Pamj. 

They  are  found  at  the  beginning. 

Plui  offriabUnierU  peat-on  paaser  la  vie  ? — Begnard. 

The  correlatives  atUant — autarU,  plus—plua^  moms — 
rnoim,  plus — mains,  the  conjunctive  adverb  ainsi,  and 
aviant  and  mieuz  in  mieux  vaut,  etc.,  stand  in  prose  at  the 
beginning. 

Sometimes  they  are  allowed  even  before  infinitives. 

Des  sauvages  qui  dous  font  mieux  sentir  tous  les  avantages  dee 
eciencee. — S^r. 

(2.)  In  compound  tenses  and  in  verbs  of  incomplete 

predication  (see  above),  the  favorite  position  is  between  the 

auxiliary  and  participle. 

II  ayait  profondhnenl  ^tudi^  les  hommes  de  son  sidde. — ^Viennet. 
These  adverbs  sometimes  follow. 

(3.)  Adverbs  of  manner,  quality,  and  degree,  modifyiDg 

single  words  or  phrases,  precede  them. 

Un  air  pint  pur,  un  sol  mains  enflaram^. — Campenon.  Le  oerf 
craint  beaucoup  moins  Thomme  que  les  chiens. — Baffon.  L*oeavre 
glorieuiemeiU  commeyc^. — Lacretelle.  Cf.  Latin:  Rem  tarn  vete- 
rem.— Liv. 

Verbs  or  other  members  of  the  sentence  occasionally 

separate  adverbs  of  degree  and  quality  from  the  words 

they  modify. 

IhiU  le  snccSs  est  puissant. — De  Vig^ny.    Je  vons  y  ai  trttp  vu 
tndin,  etc.— De  Vigny.    Cf.  Latin:  MvMo'iWwd.  ma^w.—Cic. 
So  with  autantf  plus,  moins  {que  and  eomme  exclamatory),  etc. 

Adverbs  of  manner,  especially  encore,  occasionally  follow 
the  word  modified. 
Quelque  chose  de  phis  agr^ble  encore, — Hugo. 

Aidant  with  que  usually  follows  the  word  to  which  it 
belongs. 
Si  leur  tr6ne  yest  pur  autant  que  les  antebf.— JXb  ^a  Mothe. 
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(4.)  Asseverative  adverbs  fully  independent  of  the  sen- 
tence {effedivement,  reeliement,  vraimenty  assurement,  dlcide- 
ffient,  verUablemetU)  are  free  in  their  position.  If  closely 
connected  with  individual  words,  etc.,  the  usual  rules  are 
applicable.  The  independent  class  prefer  the  head  of  the 
sentence. 

II  est  vraimeiU  sage.    Cela  est  arriv^  vh'itablemetU, — Acad. 

(5.)  Negative  adverbs  are  governed  by  special  rules. 

620.  (a.)  Ne  always  precedes  the  personal  verb.  The 
unemphatic  objective  personal  pronouns,  aud  the  pronomi- 
nal adverbs  en  and  y,  stand  between  it  and  the  verb. 

The  complementary  words  pas,  pointy  gvh-e  (mie),  and 
plu»  follow  the  personal  verb.  Jamais^  rien,  personne, 
aueun,  nuL^  etc.,  usually,  though  not  always,  follow  the 
personal  verb. 

Je  ne  sais  comment  vous  remercier. — Dumas.  Ne  doutez  poinf, 
que  ce  coup  nt  le  frappe. — Racine.  Nous  n'avions  guh't  que  neuf 
ana. — Bourrienne.    On  n'a  jamais  rien  vu  de  pareiL — Acad. 

Aticun,  nul,  personne,  precede  ne  when  used  as  subject. 
So  also  pa8  in  pas  un,  and  jamais  in  jamais — ne, 

Penonne  ne  veut  ^tre  plaint  de  sea  erreure. — Vauvenarges.  Paa 
un  ne  le  dit—Acad. 

PaSf  point,  gvh'e,  plus,  and  rien  generally  stand  directly 
after  the  finite  verb.  Adverbial  conjunctions  like  done 
(then),  ntanmoins  (nevertheless),  pourtant  (however),  ce- 
pendant  (jet),  peut-itre  (perhaps),  etc.,  precede  them. 

Ne  dis  done  pas,  etc    Ce  n'eel  pourtoiz^  pas,  etc 

(b.)  With  infinitives,  especially  associated  with  preposi- 
tions, ne  precedes.  The  complementary  words  may  then 
precede  or  stand  after  the  infinitive.  When  both  precede, 
an  unemphatic  object  pronoun  may  stand  between  them. 
Se  usually  follows  the  two  negatives. 

II  faut  ne  point  songer  k  sa  passion. — La  Bruy^re.  Pour  ne  pew  «e 
feire  nn  si  grand  nombre  d'ennemis.— Mignet.  II  lui  d^fendit  .  .  . 
dene  jamais  se  pr&enter. — Vertot.  Pour  ne  vous  pas  voir  expos^. 
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So  also  n  m'est  indiffiSrent  de  n'^crire  p<u  (Acad.).  Ta  m'aimes 
assez  pour  ne  U  paa  venger.  Pour  ne  mc  punir  pas  de  t'oser  ontrager. 
— Voltaire. 

(c)  Individual  words  and  expressions  are  negatived  by 
non,  pas,  and  point,  directly  preceding  the  word  modified, 
(d.)  Arrangement  of  adverbial  modifiers  in  a  series. 

621.  Adverbial  modifiers  of  like  nature  are  arranged 
according  to  euphony,  emphasis,  custom,  or  rhetorical  pur- 
pose. 

Even  where  the  adverbial  modifiers  are  of  different 
nature,  no  fixed  r*iles  can  be  laid  down.  Perspicuity^ 
melody,  balance,  the  flow  of  the  sentence,  determine  much. 
Certain  general  rules  may,  however,  be  indicated. 

622.  When  adverbial  modifiers  immediately  follow  one 
another,  the  following  poiuts  are  to  be  noted : 

(1.)  In  prose,  adverbs -of  time  and  place  generally  pro- 
cede  those  of  cause  or  manner. 

Marchons  prherUement  avec  assurance. — Salvandy.  EUes  Fatta- 
querent  pita  tard  k  force  ouverte. — Mignet. 

(2.)  Adverbs  of  time  generally  precede  those  of  place. 

Vous  lui  direz  qu'elle  vienne  d  CinMant  mtoie  aa  palais. — Scribe. 
Un  jour^  chei  Syphax,  le  g^n^ral  romain  rencontra  Asdrubal. — 
Lacretelle. 

(3.)  Where  several  local  or  temporal  adverbs  sncceed 
one  another,  the  more  general  precedes  the  special. 

Je  vis  pr^  cCApolloUy  h  son  autel  de  pierre,  un  palmier. — A. 
Ch^nier.  Lejour  m^e^  k  I'heure  du  diner,  Charles  4tait  jl  table. — 
Guizot.  Le  lendemain^  avant  le  jour. — Lamartine.  The  reverae  is 
the  nile  with  dates:  Blaye,  le  10  t?iat  1833.  N^  ...  an  mois 
d*avril  1755.  Cf.  Latin:  Fostero  die  sub  ortum  solis  instruxere 
naves. — Liv. 

(4.)  Arrangement  of  cases. 

623.  When  several  cases  are  associated,  the  following 
points  are  to  be  noted  (conjunctive  personal  pronouns 
excepted) : 

(a.)  A  predicate  or  appositional  accusative,  substantival 
or  adjective  follows  the  word  to  which  it  refers. 
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Nommer  qiielqu*UD  son  h^ritier,  Je  liens  cee  deux  opinions  ^la- 
ment aoutenabUs, 

The  predicate  or  apposition  accusative  may  precede  the 
word  to  which  it  refers  when  this  word  has  other  modifiers, 
or  when  ambiguity  would  arise. 

n  ne  restait  qu'an  moyen,  celui  de  d^larer  nationals  les  propriS- 
Us  eccl^iastiquee. — Mignet.  II  rendit  palpable  k  ces  homines  .  .  . 
rinipracticabilitd  de  leur  syst^e. — Lamartine. 

This  inversion  is  frequent  with  the  poets  for  purely  poetic  consid- 
erations :  Tenez  toigours  divisis  les  m^hants. — La  Fontaine. 

(b.)  Accusatives  usually  precede  genitives  or  datives. 

Even  here,  however,  euphony  4istermines  much ;  the  longer 

follows  the  shorter. 

La  pie-grdche  nourrit  ses  petUs  de  cheviUea. — Buffon.  lis  ^cartaient 
les  paroles  de  leura  oreilles, — Lamartine.  EUe  ouvrit  les  portes  de  la 
▼ille  aicx  Bomains, — Lacretelle.  U  donna  au  tUre  d^empereur  une 
signification  nouvelle. — Viennet. 

The  genitive  of  a  personal  pronoun  usually  precedes 

the  other  cases. 

On  ne  demande  pas  de  Un  beanconp  de  paroles,  on  n'exige  de  toi 
que  la  vMt^.— rOram.  Nat.  Attends  de  lui  tes  dignes  recompenses. 
— Ck)meille. 

The  genitive  often  precedes  the  dative,  to  remove  am- 
biguity. 

Parlez  de  man  affaire  au  ministre. — ^Acad.    Exceptions  occur. 

(c)  The  dative  precedes  the  accusative  of  the  conjunc- 
tive personal  pronouns.  Lui  and  leur  exceptionally  follow 
the  accusative. 

Je  te  le  veux  donner. — Florian.  Du  doigt  lis  m  ^  roontrent. — 
La  Fontaine.  Je  tfous  le  conseille. — Le  Sage.  Ne  me  Tenviez  pas. 
— Voltaire.  lis  ont  quelques  ddfauts;  ma  foi,  je  les  kur  passe.— 
Bret. 

In  the  affirmative  imperative,  the  accusative  precedes 
the  dative. 

Peignez4e8-moL — La  Fontaine.  Imprimez-fo-vous  bien. — Moli^e. 

When  two  affirmative  imperatives  are  associated,  each 
with  double  object,  the  normal  order  may  be  resumed  with 
the  latter  of  the  two. 
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Peignez-le8-moi  ou  bien  me  let  montrez. — La  Fontaine. 

Before  the  verb,  en  and  y  follow  the  personal  pronouns. 
In  the  affirmative  imperative,  they  follow  both  verb  and 
other  pronouns. 

Mon  coeur  t^en  est  plus  dit  qne  vons  ne  m*en  direz. — ^Kacine.  Je 
V0U8  en  prie.— Delavigne.  Je  m'y  suis  fort  amub^. — Picard.  Ne 
Vy  trorape  pas. — Rousseau.  R^pondez-m'e». — Racine.  Gardes- 
vous-en. — Voltaire.    A  ttendons-nous-y. — Voltaire. 

Yet  the  following  occur :  Portez-y-moi,  jettes-y-toL — Gram.  Nat. 

When  y  and  en  are  associated,  y  always  precedes. 
II  y  en  a ;  on  vous  y  en  portera,  etc. 

An  ethical  dative  precedes  an  ordinary  indirect  object 

dative.    lu  the  imperative,  the  ethical  dative  follows. 

Une  made  oui  vous  lui  met  en  marmelade  .  .  .  les  dents. — 
La  Fontaine.  Dressez-lui-moi  son  procds.— Moli^re.  Prythecyfor  my 
sake,  etc 

(d.)  Brief  modifiers  intimately  associated  with  or  com- 
plementing the  verb  come  next  after  it.  Those  of  greater 
length  come  later  in  the  sentence. 

Us  commencSrent  la  joumie  par  des  embraasades'. — Le  Sage.  II 
ne  faut  jamais  jeter  la  manehe  aprds  la  cogn^.— Acad.  Vous  suives 
avee  erUhousiasme  le  vertueux  Socrate. — S^^r.  On  faisait  en  dimrdre 
les  pr^paratifs  de  la  retraite. — Lacretelle.  On  se  souleva  cTindi- 
gnation  contre  cette  hvpothdse. — Villemain. 

Among  several  modifiers,  therefore,  the  immediate  verbal  comple- 
ment comes  first. 

(e.)  An  infinitive  (especially  of  verbs  of  making,  causing, 
and  perceiving)  may  precede  the  accusative  object,  contrary 
to  the  general  rule  (see  above). 

Cette  trag^ie  a  fait  eourir  tout  Ports.  II  faut  laiaser  parler  le 
monde,  Je  sentais  baUre  mon  cocur,  Apprendre  d  parler  k  on  per- 
roquet. 

The  contrary  position,  especially  after  verbs  of  perceiving,  is  usual : 
Vous  voyez  devant  vous  un  aMme  s*ouvrir. — Regnard. 

624.  Separation  and  artistic  distribution  of  different 
members  of  the  sentence  referring  to  the  same  word  are 
usual  both  in  prose  and  verse.  Poetry  has,  of  course, 
the  greater  license.    Adverbial  modifiers  are  then  separated 
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from  one  another  both  by  the  verb  and  by  other  members 
of  the  sentence,  the  object  being  to  avoid  accumulation  and 
confusion. 

line  autrt  fois  Cat^n,  en.  jilein  shiatf  calomnia  sa  conduite. — Lacre- 
telle.  Vous  qu'un  pru  trop  baz  la  fortune  ou  hasard  a  plac^  sur  la 
terre,  consolez-vous. — NaudeL 

Remark. — The  motive  for  the  placing  of  a  phrase  is  sometimes 
found  in  a  subsequent  or  antecedent  complete  or  incomplete  sentence. 
Such  is  the  case  with  the  so-called  fi^recAuMm  when,  for  the  purpose 
of  strongly  contrasting  two  clauses  similar  or  dissimilar,  adverbial  or 
predicative  modifiers  are  placed  in  juxtaposition :  Je  T^vite  pariouty 
pcirtout  il  me  poursuit. — ^Kacine.  Ne  te  souvient-il  plus,  barbare, 
que  tu  dois  leur  conqu^te  k  mes  pleursj  k  men  sang  tes  exploits  ? — 
Leraercier.  11  fit  pour  nos  d^fauts  la  porte  de  derrvtrtj  Et  cme  de  de- 
vant  pour  les  d^fauts  d'autrui. — La  Fontaine.  C£  Latin:  Batio  no- 
stra eoluentU :  pugnal  oratio. — Cic 

a— ARRANGEMENT  OF  ATTRIBUTIVE  MODIFERS. 

625.  Attributes  blend  as  closely  as  possible  ivith  their 
substantives  and  form  a  complete  notion  with  them.  A 
difierence  of  emphasis  generally  determines  whether  the 
attribute  precedes  or  follows.  Often  essential  differences 
of  meaning  flow  from  the  position  of  the  attribute.  (See 
Appendix.) 

(1.)  The  attributive  adjective. 

626.  Determinatives  as  a  rule  precede  their  substantive. 
They  are  usually  emphatic. 

(a.)  The  definite  and  indefinite  articles  precede  the 
substantive  and  other  attributes.  These  attributes  may 
themselves  have  modifiers  («',  irls^  forty  bien,  tout,  plus,  etc.), 
when  the  articles  precede  the  whole  group. 

Une  belle  figfure.     Un  tout  autre  caract^re,  etc — Mignet 

So  with  interjected  phrases :  Un  je  ne  sais  qxtel  homme. — Acad. 

Articles  are  seldom  placed  between  the  determinative 
and  the  substantive,  as  after  tout 

Le  plus  pr^ienz  de  tons  les  dons. — F^elon.  Colomb  seul  de  tout 
un  monde. — Chateaubriand, 

The  phrases  Tons  ies  denx,  trois,  etc.,  belong  here.    In  other  set 

J )h rases  like  Feu  la  reine  (the  late  queen),  etc.,  the  definite  article 
bllows  the  other  attribute. 
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The  definite  article  is  particularly  frequent  before  appo- 
sitional  attributes. 

FrAl^ric  le  sage,  etc. 

These  attributes  were  formerly  associated  with  other  than  princely 
p^vonal  names :  ^tes-vous  d' Ath^es  la  grande  t — La  Fontaine. 

627.  (b.)  Numerals  usually  precede  the  substantive  and 
its  modifiers.  Articles,  demonstratives,  and  possessive  pro- 
nouns precede  the  numeral. 

Dix  tribus  ont  fiii  la  cit^  sainte. — Fontanes.  Philippe  moomt 
dans  M  soiicantitoe  ann^. — Anquetil.  Souliers  k  triple  semelle. — 
Acad. 

(1.)  Cardinals  used  instead  of  ordinals  (for  pages,  chap- 
ters, titles,  etc.)  follow  the  noun.  Cardinals  with  dates  and 
hours  precede. 

Gr^ire  Bcpt;  page  dnq;  article  dix;  Tan  mil  huU  cent  treue,  etc 

(2.)  Ordinals  likewise  follow  the  noun  in  the  same  con- 
nection. 
Qixte- Quint,  Charles  Second,  chapitre  9eetmd,  etc — Acad. 

Other  postponed  ordinals  give  special  meanings. 

La  cause  premise  (final  cause ),  la  mati^re  premihe  (primitive 
matter),  des  mati^res  premih'es  (raw  materials),  des  nombres  premien 
(prime  numbers),  Teau  seconde  (diluted  aquafortis),  en  main  tieree, 
la  fi^vre  tierce  (tertian  fever),  etc 

Dernier  when  postponed  means  "just  passed." 

Dimanche  dernier,  VM  dernier.  Placed  before,  it  means  Uul  ^  m 
teries. 

When  the  ordinal  is  used  appositionally,  it  follows  the 

noun. 

II  se  jeta  dans  Teau,  la  t^te  pranitre,  II  est  venu,  lai  cmqiuhne, 
— Acad. 

When  cardinals  and  ordinals  are  associated,  the  cardinals 
generally  precede. 

Les  citojens  des  trois  premihts  classes. — Le  Bas. 

(3.)  Multiplicatives  in  -uple,  with  others  similarly  used, 
follow  the  uoun« 
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Une  valeur  septuple;  nne  somme  dScuple;  seize  est  k  huit  en  raison 
double  ;  un  homme  double,  etc. — Acad. 

(c.)  The  prououn  attribute. 

628.  (1.)  The  possesaives  precede. 

Mon  livre,  Um  ir^te,  ma,  principale  afiaire,  un  de  w>9  plus  grands 
rois. — Acad. 

They  follow  Und. 

On  perd  tous  ks  amis,  etc — Destonches. 

The  rare  attributive  forms  mien,  tien^  sien  (mine,  thine, 

his),  permit  the  indefinite  article  to  precede  them. 

Un  mien  cousin. — La  Fontaine.  A  cousin  of  mine,  D^un  mien 
pr^ — Racine.    Un  mien  valet,  un  sien  portrait. — Voltaire. 

(2.)  The  demonstrative  pronoun  ce,  cet,  cette,  is  treated 
like  the  article. 

Get  encens,  ces  honneurs,  toutes  cee  femmes,  etc. 

(3.)  The  adjective  interrogatives  precede  their  noun. 

Qtielle  heure  est-il?  En  quel  ^tat  sont  les  cho6e8?^Acad.  C£. 
Latin :  Qua  facie  est  homo  ? — Plant. 

(4.)  The  relative  adjective  pronoun  lequel  precedes  the 
Doun. 

Une  chanson  .  .  .  dans  laquelle  chanson  sera  mon  nom,  Uqwd 
nom  rimera  avec  le  vers  suivant. — Janin. 

(5.)  The  indefinites  mainty  quelque,  chaque,  nvl,  plusieurs, 
precede  the  noun;  quelconque  follows.  NtU  follows  the 
noun  only  in  the  sense  "  worthless,"  "  cipher." 

Un  homme  nuL    In  Old  French,  maini  occasionally  followed. 

The  other  indefinites  are  distinguished  from  the  pre- 
ceding, partly  by  admitting  other  modifiers  before  them, 
partly  by  a  certain  freedom  of  position. 

The  indefinite  article  may  precede  certain  and  teL  The 
articles  and  demonstratives  may  precede  mime.  All  deter- 
minatives precede  atUre.  Aucun  and  tout  permit  no  pre* 
ceding  modifier,  except  the  articles,  which  may  precede  tout 

Certain  corresponds  to  Latin  certus,  and  precedes  its  noun. 

Cf.  Latin  :  Cupiditates  eertorum  hominum. — Cic.     Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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Td  follows  its  noun  with  and  without  the  article  when 

it  represents  a  proper  name  understood. 

Les  vers  de  Messieurs  tds  (So-and-So). — MoliSre.  Monsi^ir  cm 
id,  Madame  une  UUe,  etc — Acaji,    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thingumbob. 

So,  also,  when  id  is  the  correlative  of  a  complete  or 
incomplete  sentence  of  manner  (not  a  consecutive  sen- 
tence). 

Other  modifying  attributes  may  then  precede  it. 

Un  homme  td  que  lui;  dans  une  affaire  tdle  que  celle-ci;  ki 
ouvrages  destine  au  th^Atre,  id»  que  les  commies. — Acad. 

Td  may  also  stand  at   the  beginning,  and  have   the 

abbreviated  sentence  of  manner  between  itself  and  the 

substantive. 

Tda  qu'on  voit  des  gascons,  etc. — Lemontez.  Td  qu'auz  deserts 
parfois  brille  un  mirage. — B^anger. 

Mhete  in  the  sense  same  precedes  its  substantive ;  mhne 

in  the  sense  sdf  (ipse)  follows. 

Of.  A  la  mime  heure  and  Cette  femme  est  la  franchise  mSme 
(Acad). 

Avire  may  follow  the  substantive  if  it  have  long  modi- 
fiers (sentence  of  manner,  etc.). 

Par  des  circonstances  auires  encore  que  des  soins  de  forme. — Ste,- 
^uve. 

Autre,  in  apposition  with  personal  pronouns,  follows. 

Nous  cadres,  yous  autres  Fran9ais  (you  French),  etc — Acad. 

Aucun  usually  precedes,  though  it  may  emphatically 

follow,  the  substantive. 

AUons,  sans  crainte  aueune. — Molidre.  Ne  lui  ferez-voos  grice 
ancune  f — Boileau.    Sans  responsabilit^  aiicwM, — ^Thiers. 

Tovi  regularly   precedes    the    substantive  and  all  its 

attributes.     Occasionally,  for  emphasis,  it  is  postponed. 

Somme  touie,  c^est  un  pauvre  homme. — Acad.  Sum  total;  he's  a 
poor  stick.  It  follows  the  personal  pronouns :  Aueune  de  nous 
toutes. — St.  Pierre.    Cf.  Latin  .  Uni  versa  re  et  tota  sententia.— <i:ic 

Tovi  often  has  an  intimate  association /with  the  predi- 

,    ,  Diaitized  bv  * 

cate,  and  is  then,  when  the  notion  of  totality  or  complete- 
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is  to  be  emphasized  after  a  noun  or  a  pronoun,  either 

treated  as  an  apposition  or  as  an  essential  constituent  of 

the  predicate. 

La  liberty  de  Tlnde  est  totUe  entre  tos  mains. — Kacine.  Sa  face 
^talt  de  pleiirs  tou/e  baign^. — La  Fontaine.  Nous  serons  torn 
beureux. — Voltaire.    Cf.  Latin :  Octaviiis  mihi  totus  deditus.— Cic. 

629.  The  qualifying  adjective  follows  its  substantive  as  a 
rule.  Custom  and  meaning  determine  its  position  in  many 
cases  where  there  would  seem  to  be  option. 

(a.)  The  general  rules  are  as  follows : 

630.  (1.)  The  position  of  the  adjective  depends  essentially 
on  the  character  of  its  connection  with  the  substantive.  If 
this  connection  be  fundamental,  innate,  founded  in  *the 
nature  of  things,  presupposed,  the  adjective  precedes,  and 
the  chief  emphasis  is  then  on  the  substantive. 

When  a  distinguishing  characteristic  is  to  be  added,  or 
the  chief  emphasis  is  to  be  laid  on  the  adjective,  the  adjec- 
tive follows  the  substantive. 

L'horame  cnmifiel. — Gilbert.  Je  meflattais,  esp^nnce  frivoUf  eta 
Voltaire,  Un  CKnci^re  franc. — Acad.  Chassez  calomnie,  ses  crimi- 
neU  attentats,  etc. — Racine.  Pour  contenter  ces /rtvo/es  d^irs  Thomme 

.    .    se  consume. — Racine.     Un/rancgaulois. — Acad. 

(2.)  The  length  of  the  substantive  and  the  adjective  is  of 
some  importance.  Monosyllabic  adjectives  usually  precede 
polysyllabic  when  there  is  no  danger  of  confusion  or  ambi- 
guity. 

(3).  Adjectives  metaphorically  used  change  their  usual 
position. 

Uiie  barbe  noire  (A  hlaek  beard).  Uhe  noire  trahison  (A  black 
treachery).  Un  lion  furieux  and  Un  furieux  roenteur.  (See  Ap- 
pendix.) 

(b.)  Special  rules  determined  by  the  form  and  meaning 
of  the  adjective  are  as  follows : 

631.  (1.)  Adjectives  that  follow  the  substantive. 

(a.)  Adjectives  expressing  physical,  local,  temporal, 
non-ethical  qualities  of  persons  and  things,  follow  the  subr 
stantive.  ^  '^   ^  ^ 
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Une  couleur  jaune;  les  medicaments  amen;  des  fruits  i 
iin  bouillon  chaud ;  un  terrain  sec;  im  ^t^  humide ;  une  figure  ronde; 
une  forme  ovale;  un  lit  dwr ;  un  chemin  raboteux;  deux  lignes  par- 
oJUMeB  ;  des  r^ions  lointaines;  des  agneaux  tardtfs  ;  un  enfant  aveugie; 
une  femme  boUeitae;  T^lise  grecque;  le  g^n^ral  person,  etc 

Excepted  are  many  mostly  monosyllabic  adjectives  like 
grand,  gros,  petitf  vaste,  haut,  long,  jeune,  meux,  beau,  etc, 
which  usually  precede,  except  in  special  meanings. 

Many  adjectives  metaphorically  or  figuratively  used  pre- 
cede. 

ILe  vif  ^lat  dee  couleurs ;  une  mdre  d^ib^ration ;  d'om^res  infor- 
tunes ;  une  moUe  oisivet^ ;  une  HroUe  alliance ;  but  Un  chemin  HrtnL 
etc.  Exceptions  are  found.  Un  savoir  profond  and  un  profand 
savoir ;  un  repas  Uger  and  un  Uger  repas ;  une  ^ucation  moUe  and 
iaie%MUe  indulgence,  etc 

Difference  of  meaning  is  often  conveyed  by  difference  of 

position. 

Le  grand  air  {disHnguished  manners)  and  Tair  grand  {noble  phgsiog' 
fiomy)  /  une  grosse  femrae  {cormUerU  woman)  aim  une  femme  grosse 
(pregnant  woman);  un  nofwel  nabit  (a  different  eaii)  and  un  habit 
nouveau  {a  fashionable  suit) ;  le  nouveau  vin  {freshlg-tapped  wine)  and 
le  vin  nottoeoM  (wine  of  this  year). 

Poetry  violates  these  rules  freely,  as  did  Old  French. 

Monsieur  aux  blonds  cheveux. — Molidre.  Le  bleu  manteau  des 
rois. — Hugo.  La  (frecqm  beauts. — La  Fontaine.  Le  prUendu  vin. 
— Mme.  de  Girardln. 

(b.)  Active  and  passive  participles  follow  the  substantive. 

Un  mensonge  effrmant, — Duels.  Ses  mains  chaneeUmtes, — L^goav^ 
La  brebis  perdue. — Bossuet.    Un  asile  ossverL — Duels. 

Active  participles,  especially  when  they  have  become 

simple  adjectives,  violate  the  rule  more  frequently  than 

passive  participles. 

Saisis  d'une  d^goddamte  frayeur. — S^r.  Tant  de  brUlantes  cr^ 
tions. — Volney.  Ce  vivant  podme. — DeliUe.  Un  aaeuri  menteur; 
une/einie  r^oonciliation. — Acad. 

So  especially  ^e^enrftt  (assumed,  imaginary). 

Ce  pritendu  gentilhomme ;  un  pritendu  droit. — Acad. 

(c.)  Adjectives  and  participles  interwoven  with  others, 
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or  developed  by  prepositional  phrases,  or  constituting  long 

or  cumbrous  combinations,  follow  the  substantive. 

Pour  embellir  les  champs  simples  dans  leur  aUraits. — Delille. 
Fuyez,  volez,  instants /oto/sd  mes  desirs! — St.  Lambert.  On  avait 
fait  des  plans /ort  beaus  sur  le  papier, — Andrieux.  Un  homme  grand 
dans  ses  projets, — Boiste. 

(d.)   Adjectives  modified   by   polysyllabic   adverbs  of 

degree  and  other  adverbs  follow  the  substantive.* 

Remark. — ^The  monosyllabic  adverbs  of  degree,  si y  fort,  bieuy  plus 
(also  aunt),  do  not  change  the  position  of  the  adjective :  D'une  lille 
assez  jeune  et  passabUment  belle. — Moli^re.  Un  temps  assez  long. — 
Huffo.  Un  ecrivain  c^l^bre  alors  et  respectable  en  tout  temps, — 
Villemain. 

(2.)  Adjectives  that  precede  or  follow  the  substantive. 

632.  Adjectives  expressing  moral  qualities  precede  or 
follow  the  substantive  according  to  the  general  rules  for 
essential  or  accidental,  emphatic  or  unemphatic  qualities, 
length,  etc. 

The  greatest  freedom  is  allowed,  controlled  only  by  the 
subjective  conception  of  the  writer  and  the  laws  of 
euphony. 

Adjectives  transferred  in  meaning  from  a  moral  to  some 
other  sphere  are  found  here  as  elsewhere :  the  original  mean- 
ing then  attaches  to  the  subsequent,  the  figurative,  or  trans- 
ferred to  the  antecedent  adjective. 

Un  homme  brave  (brave  man).     Un  brave  homme  (worthy  man). 

Une  femme  enielle  (cruel  woman).  Une  cruelle  femme  [intolerable 
woman). 

Un  homme  galant  {polite  man).     Un  galani  homme  (gentleman). 

Un  homme  honnSte  (a  '^nice''  man).  Un  honnite  homme  {honeH 
man). 

Un  homme,  un  anteur  pauvre  (a  poor  man,  etc.).  Un  pauvre  homme, 
auteur  (a  man,  etc.,  to  be  pitied). 

Un  conte  plaifant  (&  funny  story).    Un  plaisant  conte  (an  invenlum). 

In  many  of  these  examples,  both  context  and  signification  decide 
much.    (See  Appendix.) 

(3.)  Adjectives  with  and  without  conjunctions. 

633.  Associated  adjectives  modifying  the  same  substan- 
tives are  either  of  equal  (co-ordinate)  or  of  unequal  im- 
portance. Digitized  by  CaOOglC 
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(a.)  Co-ordinate  adjectiv^es  are  associated  with  sabstan- 
tives  with  and  without  conjunctioDS. 

634.  (1.)  They  may  precede  the  substantive. 

Les  longi^es  et  larges  mains. — Lamartine.  Plein  de  moo  cmdenne  el 
aveugle  confiance. — Kousseau.  Un  long  et  Idehe  malaise. — Ste.-Beuve. 
Cette  HonnaTUCy  vSridiquet  tubiinhe  histoire. — Florian. 

(2.)  Thej  may  all  follow  the  substantive. 

Ce  front  pdle  et  mnglarU. — Ch^nier.  Le  coeur  droit  et  loyal. — Pon- 
sard.    Ces  cheveux  6run8,  longSy  entremHis  de  paille,  etc. — Lamartine. 

So  also  with  clusters  of  adjectives  which  precede  individoaliy  or 
when  standing  singly :  L'ami  d'une  femme  jeune  etjolie. — Dumas. 

(3.)  A  series  of  adjectives  is  occasionally  so  distributed 
that  the  first  precedes  and  closely  modifies  the  substantive, 
and  the  others  follow  as  if  in  apposition. 

line  itroite  chaumi^re  antique  et  dUabt^Se, — Florian. 

(b.)  Adjectives  of  unequal  importance. 

635.  The  arrangement  is  various. 

(1.)  Of  several  adjectives,  the  more  important,  embracing 
and  including  the  substantive  with  its  other  attributes, 
precedes  the  substantive  without  violating  the  general  laws 
of  arrangement.  The  less  important,  or  adjective  included 
in  the  other,  follows.  There  may  be  several  adjectives 
under  each  head  co-ordinate  with  one  another. 

De  pedis  monstrcs  fort  hideitx. — La  Fontaine.    De  quelques  mxmdes 
'ameliorations  Ugidaiives^  poliiifptes  et  dociales, — Lamartine.    11  ^tait 
v6tu  d'une  longue  et  large  robe  rouge. — De  Vigny.    Cf.  Latin :  Alie^ 
num  aes  grande. — Sail. 

(2.)  The  including  and  the  included  adjectives  may  both 
precede  the  substantive,  with  the  including  or  more  impor- 
tant at  the  head. 

Sous  un  panrre  petit  toit. — Ste.-Beuve.  Cf.  Latin :  N^ta  mata  res 
optima  est.—  Plant. 

This  position  is  mre. 

In  Le  pauvre  pftit  cheval  nmr,  the  relation  is  even  more  compli- 
cated. 

(3.)  The  included  and  including  adjectives  may  both 
follow  the  sulistantivc,  with  the  including  at  the  end^ 
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Des  arbres  Hrangers  tUileSy — Cuvier.  Son  front  .  .  .  couronn^ 
de  cheveux  blancs  ibrt  longs. — De  Vigny. 

(2.)  The  attributive  adverb. 

636.  An  attributive  adverb  closely  modifying  a  substan- 
tive follows  it. 

Au  temps  jhdis. — La  Fontaine.  Dans  la  baie  vis-d-vis. — St.  Pierre. 
La  page  ci-contre. — Acad.  Un  pass^  dijd  loin  de  lui. — Villemain. 
La  pocne  de  derri^rc, — La  Fontaine.     Le  seigneur  de  ciana. — Dumas. 

The  antecedent  position  usual  in  Latin  ^populus  UUe  rex)  is  rare 
in  French :  Les  d-ilevanl  r^collets. — Acad.    Cl".  the  then  mayor. 

(3.)  The  attributive  infinitive. 

637.  The  attributive  infinitive  follows  its  substantive. 

Loccasion  de  se  venger. — S^r.  Pour  trouver  des  terres  d  eulHver, 
— Mignet.    Ces  distinctions  d  /aire. — Mignet. 

In  poetry,  the  inverted  arrangement  of  the  infinitive  with 
de,  as  of  the  simpFe  genitive,  etc.,  occurs. 

(4.)  The  attributive  substantive  and  substantive  pro- 
noun. 

638.  The  attributive  substantive  (complementary,  d^ 
ecriptive,  with  d,  de,  etc.),  and  the  pronoun  substantively 
used,  follow  their  substantive  in  the  ordinary  prose  arrange* 
ment. 

Les  j^ens  d^esprit^  nn  marchand  de  wn,  un  pot  de  giroflSe,  donze 
mille  livres  de  rentey  Phiiondelle  de  fenitre^  la  place  de  Camlie,  la 
culture  des  jardinsj  le  chemin  du  tombeau ;  les  fleurs  d  Haminey  les 
fruits  d  noyau,  des  machines  d  vapeuTy  une  exception  d  la  rlgU;  la 
vigne  enfieurs. — Rousseau.  Des  omciers  en  activiU  de  service. — Bouilly. 
L^  hommes  sans  passions. — Condorcet.  Un  grand  succds  sur  la 
science, — Hugo. 

(a.)  The  subsequent  position  is  the  usual  prose  arrange- 
ment of  the  attributive,  complementary,  descriptive  sub- 
stantive. 

Inversions  occur  especially  in  poetry  and  in  impassioned 
or  rhetorical  prose,  generally  with  an  accent  of  artificiality. 
They  occur  with  members  loosely  united  by  prepositions. 

Pour  mon  ph-e  votre  haine  inflexible  (Ducis) ;  and  especially  with 
genitives.  Digitized  by  Google 
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Not  every  genitive  may  be  inverted  with  equal  ^eility. 
Seldom,  even  in  poetry,  are  the  genitive  of  quality  and  the 
genitives  of  material  and  apposition  inverted. 

(1.)  In  poetry,  causal,  possessive,  and  partitive  genitives 

are  often  inverted.     Here  either  the  genitive  immediately 

precedes  the  word  on  which  it  depends,  or  the  verb  or  a 

clause  may  stand  between  the  two. 

De8  vengeances  des  loi»  Tex^uteur  farouche. — Ch^ier.  Des  He- 
ment&  rivaux  les  luttes  intestines. — Lamartine.  De  me*  amis  aucun 
n'eAt  fait  cela. — Delavigne.  Son  oreille  de  Pombre  ^ooute  le  tilence, 
— Legouv^ 

(2.)  In  prose,  the  partitive  genitive  is  found  inverted 
oftener  than  any  other.  Here,  also,  separation  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  group  by  intervening  words  is  common,  espe- 
cially when  the  woi-d  on  which  the  genitive  depends  is  a 
pronoun,  numeral,  or  superlative, 

De  toutes  lee  passions  que  les  homines  onpoeent  k  la  v^t^  la  jalousie 
est  la  plvs  dangereuse. — MassUlon.  Cf.  Latin :  OaUorum  omnium/or^ 
tissirm  sunt  Belgse. — Cks. 

(b.)  Both  in  prose  and  poetry  a  separation  of  the  ele- 
ments of  a  partitive  genitive  group  is  found  in  the  normal 
or  common  arrangement 

Mais  elle  a  iant  vers4  de  pleurSy  tant  pouss^  de  soupirs. — Molidre. 
Si  vous  saviez  eombien  le  calme  donne  de  sup^rioriU  sur  les  hommes. 
— De  Vigny.  Moins  rhomme  a  cfe  lumihres,  plus  H  &de  volontSs, — 
Lamartine.    Cf.  Latin :  Justitia  nihil  expetit  prcdmii, — Cic. 

(c.)  When  two  attributive  substantives  (descriptive, 
complementary),  one  of  which  is  subordinate  to  the  other, 
refer  to  the  same  antecedent  word,  the  including  or  more 
important  word,  or  that  word  serving  as  a  modifier  to  the 
antecedent  word,  is  placed  last. 

Deux  pendants  d'oreHle  en  or. — ^Fouinet.  La  succession  des  femmes 
i  la  eouronne  d^Espagne, — Laboulaye.  This  arrangement  is  occa- 
sionally violated.  The  genitive  often,  but  not  alwaj-s,  follows 
other  modifiers :  L'av^nement  ait  tr6ne  DE  Philippe  le  Long. — La- 
boulaye. La  reunion  d  la  France  DU  duch^  d'Oldenbourg. — Ville- 
main.  L*acceptation  sans  r^iique  et  sans  dMai  DU  drapeau  rouge. — 
Lamartine.  ^ 
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(d.)  When  an    attributive   adjective   and  substantive, 

connected  by  a  conjunction,  both  refer  to  the  same  word, 

both  follow,  the  adjective  first 

Son  bras  vigoureux  et  (Tune  adresae  redotUable, — Bouilly.  Un  cas 
tout-i-fait  ditermini  el  d'excep^icm.— Ste.-Beuve.  Des  gens  annis  et  d 
eheval. — De  Vigny. 

(e.)  When  an  adjective  and  substantive  without  conjunc- 
tion both  refer  to  the  same  word, 

(1.)  The  adjective  may  precede  and  the  substantive 

follow. 

Une  Ugh'e  limitation  (TitonnemeTU, — Lamartine.  Les  diffh-entes 
formes  de  aoiivememenL — Chateaubriand.  Jeunea  gens  d  la  mode, — 
Bouilly.    Cf.  Latin :  Maximum  remedium  ircc  dilatio  est. — Sen. 

(2.)  Or  both  follow,  the  adjective  last. 

Entre  les  membres  du  gouvememerU  pr^ents. — Lamartine.  Une 
nonrriture  d'esprU  croissantb. — Ste.-Beuve.  Cf.  Latin:  Stirpem 
frairis  virilem. 

(3.)  Or  both  follow,  the  substantive  last 

Le  coeur  ^toufiait  les  objections  timides  de  l'esprit. — Lamartine. 
La  place  importarUe  de  Dunkebque. — Voltaire.  Ces  corps  lumi- 
neux  A  longue  queue. — St.  Pierre.  Cf,  Latin:  Vultus  sermo 
quidam  tacitus  mentis  est. — Cic. 

(4.)  Apposition. 

639.  (a.)  Words  in  apposition  usually  follow  each  other. 

C^taient  des  pr^  fleuris,  afjour  des  douz  loisirs. — Delille.  La 
fiftre  Niobe.  cette  m^e  th&>aitie, — A.  Ch^nier.  The  same  position 
applies  to  ciaoses  and  sentences  in  apposition. 

Appositional  words  may  be  separated  from  the  substan- 
tive to  which  they  refer  by  intervening  words. 

Cette  lampe  d'airain  qui,  dans  l^antiquit^  symbole  du  soleil,  .  .  . 
luit  devant  le  Tr^Haut— Fontanes. 

This  is  especially  true  of  appositive  pronouns. 
Les  langues  ont  cha^mne  leurs  bizarreries. — Boileau. 

(b.)  Inverted  apposition  is  peculiar  to  poetry  and  higher 
prose. 

Ph'e  de  la  jpuissanee,  le  dSair  ou  Vespirance-  est  un  y^table  g6nie, 
— Chateaubnand.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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'  Such  apposition  in  prose  or  poetry  occurs  particularly 
^hen  the  appositive  noun  refers  to  a  substantive  qualified 
by  a  possessive  pronoun. 

Homme  digne  d'etre  n^  dans  line  r^publique  .  .  .  ««s  talents 
n'^taient  pas  sup^rieurs. — Mignet. 

So  Sceur  de  LK)uis  XVI,  un  d^ouement  plus  fort  la  retenait  prds 
du  roi  (Villemain). 


CHAPTER  II. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  SENTENCES. 

I.  Arrangement  of  co-ordinate  sentences. 

640.  The  sequence  of  co-ordinate  sentences  de]>ends  in 
general  on  their  meaning  and  contents,  not  on  their  gram- 
matical form.  Hence  fixed  grammatical  rules  for  their 
arrangement  cannot  be  laid  down.  There  are  certain  gen- 
eral points  of  view,  however,  partly  supported  by  tbe  form 
of  the  sentences,  which  may  be  considered  here.  What  is 
true  of  the  complete  sentence  is  applicable  to  the  incom- 
plete ;  hence  the  employment  of  both  sorts  of  sentences  in 
the  ensuing  examples. 

(1.)  Co-ordinate  copulative  sentences  (and,  etc). 

641.  The  greatest  freedom  prevails  in  the  arrangement 
of  co-ordinate  copulative  sentences.  The  following  rules 
may  be  laid  down. 

(a.)  Co-ordinate  sentences  of  time  follow  the  introduc- 
tory verb  in  regular*  sequence. 

Je  l^ve  un  peu  la  t^te,  et  puis  siffle  aussitAt,  puis  fais  un  long  repli, 
puis  t&clie  k  faire  un  saut. — La  Fontaine.  Letb  hommes  chantent 
d'abord ;  lis  icriverU  ensuiie, — Chateaubriand.  Le  feu  nait,  brilU  d 
fuit. — S^gur. 

(b.)  Sequences  and  conclusions  follow  premises  and 
reasons. 

Les  jours  croissent,  le  coeur  f^Sveille. — B^ranger.   Flore  a  souri ;  ma 
voix  va  chanter  lesjardins. — Deli  He. 
So  a  sentence  of  result  follows  an  imperative  sentence,,:) 
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(c.)  Sentences  introduced  by  aum^  encore^  de^^^'viu^^^^^-^^^^ 
lewrSy  and  containing  afterthoughts,  assertions,  or  additions, 
follow  others. 

(d.)  Sentences  containing  a  heightened  statement  or  a 
climax  follow  the  less  emphatic. 

Ce  ph^omdne  n'est  pas  seulement  aingulier,  U  eat  aans  exempU. — 
Guizot. 

(e.)  When  copulative  sentences  contain  a  contrast,  the 

contrasted  member  follows. 

J'y  cherche  les  vertus,  fy  vats  Vtn&weU, — S^ur.  Vous  croyez  ne 
m'Cter  que  Muscou  et  vowi  m^arraches  U  monde, — Dumas. 

(f.)  The  procedure  is  from  the  general  to  the  special. 

II  semble  .  .  .  que  toute  notre  histoire  soil  en  Alleroagne  et 
ott'<m  ne  irouve  que  Id  nos  arUiquiUs  et  lea  hommea  qui  lea  orU  connuea. — 
Chateaubriand. 

The  preceding  rules  are  hardlj  peculiar  to  French,  but  applicable 
more  or  less  to  all  cultivated  languages. 

(2.)  Co-ordinate  disjunctive  sentences. 

642.  In  disjunctive  or  alternate  co-ordinate  sentences 
(either,  whether — or),  the  members  seem  to  be  of  equal 
value  and  their  position  indifferent  The  following  restric- 
tions, however,  exist 

(a.)  A  negative  sentence  contradictory  of  another  usually 

follows  an  affirmative. 

Soit  qu'il  le  fasse  ou  mi*U  ne  le  faaae  paa, — Gram.  Nat.  II  faut  se 
marier,  riche  ou  non. — iVHarleville. 

(b.)  A  heightened  statement,  climax,  or  correction  stands 
last 

Cest  par  raffection  qu'on  en  adoucit  Teffet,  <m  pluUk  qu'on  Peffaee. 
-De  Stael. 
So  explanations  follow  the  member  explained. 

(c.)  A  sentence  containing  a  strong  affirmation  or  assev- 
eration may  sometimes  stand  within  the  other  co-ordinate. 
Charles,  oufy  pMrai,  ne  sera  point  hussard. — Duval. 


(3.)  Co-ordinate  adversative  sentences  (but,  ei 
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643.  In  such  sentences,  the  limiting  or  subetitudng 
member  always  follows  the  other. 

On  disait  qa*il  ne  yiendrait  pas,  dependant  le  wneu 

(4.)  Co-ordinate  causal  sentences  (for,  etc.). 

644.  In  causal  co-ordinate  sentences,  both  members  intro- 
duced by  car  (for)  and  those  introduced  by  particles  of 
inference  or  conclusion  come  last 

Position  of  conjunctions. 

645.  (a.)  The  copulative  conjunctions  et  and  ni  always 
precede  their  sentences  or  clauses.  The  adverbial  connec- 
tives ausd,  encore,  etc.,  resemble  the  adverbs  in  their  freer 
position. 

(b.)  The  disjunctive  conjunctions  stand  at  the  head  of 
their  sentences  or  clauses. 

(c.)  The  adversative  conjunction  maU  always  stands  at 
the  head  of  its  sentence.  CependanJt^  pourtant,  nSanmouu^ 
resemble  the  English  however  and  the  (German  a&^  in  their 
freedom  of  position. 

(d.)  Among  the  causal  conjunctions,  oar  always  stands  at 
the  head  of  its  sentence;  among  the  inferential  or  concla- 
sive,  ainsi  and  parfunt  stand  at  the  head  of  the  sentence. 
Forms  like  par  consequenty  etc.,  indicating  conclusions,  have 
the  free  position  of  adverbs. 

Done  may  stand  in  the  middle  or  at  the  end  of  a  sen- 

tence. 

Elle  a  done  disparu. — S^gur.  Onvrons  rfojic  .  .  .  ma  carri^ro 
nou velle. — Delille.  Qu-as-tu  done  f — Dumafl.  Cf.  Latin  igitur  and 
ergo. 

Done  may  even  follow  a. subordinating  conjunction. 

Si  done  Ton  veut  determiner  Fant^^ent. — De  Sacy.  C£.  Latis : 
Si  igiturj  si  ergOj  etc. 

II.  Arrangement  of  subordinate  sentences. 

646.  In  the  arrangement  of  its  subordinate  sentences, 
French  has  far  less  option  than  Latin.  The  French 
arrangement,  however,  is  not  a  petrified  one,  and  admits  of 
considerable  freedom  in  the  development  of  its  members. 
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(10  Position  of  the  subordinate  sentence  as  subject  and 
as  predicate  modifier. 

(a.)  As  subject. 

(1.)  The  substantive  sentence  proper  always  stands  at  the 
end  of  the  period.  It  is  indifferent  whether  the  main  sen- 
tence has  a  grammatical  subject  or  not. 

IVoii  vient  que  je  «uw  presque  eofiiente  de  ee  retard  f — Dumas. '  II  se 
peut  que  voire  prmet  riusaisse. — Acad.  Cf.  Latin :  Accedit  qttod  miri- 
fiee  deleetatur, — CSc. 

Inversion  rarely  occurs :  Que  je  lea  paye  ou  non,  ee  n'est  pas  ton 
affaire. — Begnard. 

(2.)  Indirect  questions  as  subjects  follow  the  main  sen- 
tence. 

Qu'importe  qui  vou8  mange^  homme  ou  loup? — La  Fontaine.    H 

L — Con    "' 


peut  vous  souvenir  quelles  furefU  mea  larmea, — Ck>meille.    Cf.  Latin : 
Quid  posait  effici,  est  videndum. — Cic. 

(3.)  The  adjective  sentence  substantively  used  prefers  the 
head  of  the  sentence  as  subject 

Qui  jarend,  s'engage.     Quiconque  n^obaervera  paa  eeUe  loi,  sera  puni. 

Sometimes,  however,  these  sentences  follow  or  are  even 

inserted  parenthetically  in  the  main  sentence. 

Sauve  qui  peut. — Mignet.  Adopte  aui  tfoudra  les  Chinois  pour 
mod^lefi. — Yiennet.  Cf.  Latin :  Sordiol  putandi  sunt  qui  merwmtur 
a  mercatoribus. — Cic. 

(b.)  As  predicate  modifier. 

As  predicate  modifier  the  subordinate  sentence  follows 

the  main  sentence. 

Cest  de  quoije  voulaia  voua  parler, — Acad.  Cest  d  quoi  je  n*ai  poM 
pria  garde  aucunement. — Picard. 

(c.)  The  subordinate  sentence  as  adverbial  modifier. 

(1.)  Adverbial  sentences  in  a  general  sense. 

647.  (a,)  Adverbial  sentences  usually  follow  the  main 

sentence ;  they  are  both  special  and  general,  and  modify  the 

predicate  in  various  ways,  often  like  a  simple  case. 

Ne  croyez  point  aue  la  nature  ail  fait  de  mal  ici-bas. — S^^r.  Je 
serais  vraiment  flcn^  quHl  arrivdl  quelque  chose  ik  Bug-«rargal.~-r 

gle 
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Hugo.     En  portant  votre  €p^e,  souvenez-vous  qu^elle  est  d  ZHeu, — 
De  Vigny. 

Inversion  ia  rare.  (See  below  for  parenthetic  insertions.)  C£ 
Latin :   Ut  qtdeacant  porro,  moneo. — Ter. 

(b.)  Indirect  questions  as  a  rule  follow  the  main  sen- 
tence. 

Je  n'ezamine  point  at  mon  ph-e  est  eoupahle. — Ducis.  Je  dirai  eo»^ 
ment  Cart  embeuU  Us  outrages. — Delille.  Savez-vous  qui  <^esif — 
Molidre. 

Inversion  is  not  allowed  as  in  Old  French  and  Latin.  Inoorpoim* 
tion  within  the  main  sentence  occurs.     (See  below.) 

(c.)  The  adjective  sentence  substantively  used  usually 
follows  the  main  sentence,  as  in  Latin. 

Autre  part  que  chez  moi  cherchez  qui  voun  encense, — Molidre. 
Que  la  terre  est  petite  d  qai  la  voil  des  deux  / — Delille. 

Inversion  is  {iJlowed,  especially  when  the  substantive  idea  is  after- 
ward reproduced  in  the  main  sentence  by  a  pronoun.  Qui  se  fail 
brebisy  toujours  le  loup  le  mange. — D' Eglantine. 

When  the  subordinate  sentences  just  mentioned  refer  to 
some  word  in  the  main  sentence,  they  may  be  incorporated 
within  the  main  sentence.  The  poets  freely  incorporate 
such  sentences  without  special  reason  or  for  poetic  reasoD& 

Paul,  dans  Tespoir  que  quelque  chasseur  pourrait  Ventendre,  eria 
alors,  etc. — St.  Pierre.  Ck)nsu61o,  incertaine  si  elie  aecepterait  ee  earn- 
pagnon  de  voyage    .    .    .    feignit  d'dtre  distraite. — G.  Sand. 

Sentences  treated  as  cases  governed  by  prepositions  stand  after  the 
main  sentence  as  immediate  complements  of  the  verb. 

Poetry  is  freer  in  its  treatment  of  adjective  sentences  substantively 
used.    Pour  qui  ne  les  craint  pew,  il  n'est  pas  de  prodiges. — Voltaire. 

(2.)  Adverbial  sentences  proper. 

648.  Adverbial  sentences  proper  may  precede,  conclude,  or 
be  inserted  within  the  framework  of  the  main  sentence. 
Some  have  greater  freedom  of  position  than  others.  This 
freedom  of  position  may  be  restricte<l  by  the  existence  of  a 
correlative  in  the  main  sentence,  by  the  brevity  of  the 
adverbial  sentence,  or  by  its  extent  and  importance  (which 
usually  cause  removal  to  the  end  of  the  period). 

(a.)  Adverbial  sentences  of  place,  with  their  introduc- 
tory particle,  usually  follow  their  correlative  directly, 
when  there  is  one.* 
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H  est  encore  Id  oil  il  Stait  hier. — Acad.  II  se  croyait  sur  un  loin- 
tain  rivage  oti  r^gnaient  lea  vertus. — S^:ur.  A  Londrea  oU  vans 
emireZf  quel  devoir  vous  attend  ? — Delavigne. 

Immediate  sequence  is  not  essential. 

Le  cas  n'arrive  giidre  ad  Von  puisse  dire.  .  .  .  .T^tais  ambi- 
tieux. — La  Bruydre. 

Where  there  is  no  correlative,  such  sentences  commonly 
follow  the  main  sentence. 

Cette  batterie  estoiielle  doU  tre, — Dumas. 

When  the  adverbial  sentence  (with  or  without  correla- 
tive) is  of  a  general  character,  and  the  main  sentence 
is  to  appear  subordinate,  the  adverbial  sentence  commonly 
precedes. 

Oii  le  danger  eat  grandy  c*est  U  que  je  m'efforce. — Malherbe.     Oft 
tceil  n^eaphre  pluSy  le  charme  disparalt. — Delille. 
«   Note  the  double  correlative.     lAoUeatU  cceur  de  lajeimeaae,  l1 
est  Tesprit  de  Favenir. — Lamartine. 

(b.)  Adverbial  sentences  of  time  commonly  precede  the 

main  sentence,  being  often  simultaneous  in  action  with  the 

main  sentence. 

Pendant  que  je  m*habiUaiay  Corcu^lo  arriva  avec  un  mtooire. — Le 
Sage.  Ouand  Char  entra^  toua  les  s^nateurs  se  levdrent. — Michelct. 
Loraqiu  le  roi  oessa  dejuger,  son  conseil  jugea  pour  lui. — Chateaubri- 
and. 

Hence  they  may  be  inserted  or  incorporated  into  the 

main  sentence. 

La  poursuite  des  Busses,  aprh  qu'Ua  eurent  reeonquia  leur  terriUnre, 
s^^tait  ralentie. — S^r. 

Temporal  sentences  which,  in  the  sequence  of  time,  pre- 
suppose the  main  sentence,  follow  the  main  sentence. 

So  withyti«^'d  ce  que  (until)  and  particles  introducing 
similar  relations. 

Us  tinrent  juaqa*d  ee  qu'ila  evji9ent  re^u  I'ordre  .  .  .  de  cesser 
le  feu. — Mignet.  Cf.  Ditin:  Donecj  quando^  etc.  Donee  eria /elix, 
multos  numerabis  amicos.— Ov. 

Sentences  with  quandf  loraqvey  or  que  (when),  standing  really  as 
logical  main  sentences,  and  introducing  a  surprise  or  an  interruption, 
follow:   A  peine  ^tait-il  sorti  qu*un  eaekae  itranger  vierU,  etc.-^Ic 
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Michelet.  D4}k  la  fusillade  commence,  ^ori^'tm  pariemenUUrt 
vient  proposer  une  suspension  d'armes. — Bignon.  Cf.  Latin 
and  quando  clauses. 

Temporal  sentences  follow  when  greater  weight  or  em- 
phasis is  laid  upon  the  subordinate  sentence,  or  when  the 
latter  is  richly  developed  or  complex. 

Car  il  rampe  aussUM  qv!U  ne  peut  plus  marcher. — Dumas.  II  ^tait 
H  Mis^e,  quand  U  prince  rendit  U  dernier  wupir,  etc — S^gur. 

(c.)  Causal  sentences  introduced  by  paree  que^  d  ootias 

qae^  que  (expressing  motive^  etc.),  prefer  the  last  place. 

Je  le  veux,  parcc  que  tda  est  juste. — Acad.  II  n'ob^t  aux  lois  oo' 
d  cause  qu*U  les  eroitjustes. — Pascal.  II  est  d'autant  plus  n^cessaire 
de  se  taire  que  tout  est  mal  interpr^t^ — Boiste.  Cf.  Latin  quod,  etc, 
sentences  with  the  corr^atives  proptereOy  ideircOy  ideOy  etc. 

Sentences  with  parce  que  rarely  stand  at  the  head. 

Sentences  with  puisque  (since)  often  stand  at  the  head, 
though  they  may  follow  the  main  sentence  precisely  like 
temporal  sentences. 

Cf.  Puisque  vou8  m^aimexy  je  suis  votre  complice  (Ch^nier)  with 
Les  dieux  ne  sont  inflexibles,  puisqu^iU  punissent  nos  foriaits  (J.  R 
Rousseau). 

Sentences  with  eomme  usually  precede,  sentences  with  vu  que,  aUendm 
que  (seeing  that,  etc.),  usually  follow  the  main  sentence. 

Causal  sentences  may  be  incorporated  into  the  main  sentenoe, 
though  not  so  generally  as  temporal  sentences. 

(d.)  Conditional  and  concessive  sentences  quite  com- 
monly precede  the  main  sentence. 

Pbsi  que  cda  f<Uy  que  feriez-vons? — Acad.  Et  lien  que  la  wertu 
triamphe  de  ses  feuxj  la  victoire  est  p^ble. — Comeille.  Quel  qt^il 
soity  nul  rempart  ne  le  peut  prot^er.— Ancelot.    SU  vient,  j'irai,  etc 

These  sentences  follow  when  they  are  more  important, 

more  complex  and  highly  developed  than  the  main  setitenoe, 

or  when  they  introduce  an  addition  or  restriction. 

n  Tiendra  2l  bout  de  cette  afiaire,  si  de  nouveaux  obsta^es  ne  V« 
opposent. — Acad.  Dieu  me  punisse,  at  f  imagine  quelque  chose. — G. 
^nd.  Je  I'aurais  entidrement  abanaonn^  t^il  n*avait  pas  votdu  smvrs 
mes  eonseils, — Diderot. 

When  the  subordinate  sentence  introduces  an  exception, 
thb  order  is  natural.  ^^         i 
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II  vous  ressemble,  si  ce  rCett  qu*U  est  plus  petiL — Acad.  La  route 
est  8(ire,  d  moins  que  les  ehouans  ne  ressuscitent. — Balzac  Cf.  Jjatin 
corresponding  arrangement. 

CoDditional  and  concessive  sentences  are  often  paren- 
thetic, incorporated,  or  inserted. 

Saisifisez,  ^il  se  peul,  leurs  traits. — Belille.  M.  de  Vintimil,  bien 
mCUfiU  content^  .  .  .  ne  lui  avait  pas  encore  adrees^  la  parole. — 
Houli^.    Le  plus  ^  id  qu^U  sait,  en  est  toinours  la  dupe. — E^nard. 

When  a  conditional  sentence  takes  the  place  of  a  substantive  sen- 
tence, it  occupies  the  position  of  the  substantive  sentence. 

(e.)  Consecutive  and  final  sentences  (thai,  in  order  Oiat, 
90  thai)  follow  the  main  sentence  naturally  as  its  proper 
result  and  effect 

They  follow  an  adverb  or  a  pronominal  or  substantive 
correlative. 

The  consecutive  subordinate  sentence  with  gue — ne  fol- 
lows the  main  sentence. 

The  final  sentence  with  que  follows  the  main  sentence ; 
sentences  with  pour  que  (in  order  that)  usually  follow; 
sentences  with  afin  que  generally  follow. 

Inversion  of  sentences  with  pour  que  is  more  frequent 

than  with  afin  que. 

Pour  qu^on  vous  obHssCj  ob^issez  aux  lois. — Voltaire.    Pour  que  eet 
homme  devtnt  sage,  il  faudndt,  etc. — Acad.    Afin  qt^il  f(U  plus  frais 
.    .    on  lui  lia  les  pieds. — La  Fontaine. 

Gmsecutive  and  final  sentences  rarely  intervene  paren- 
thetically. The  reason  is,  partly,  the  facility  with  which 
the  subordinate  sentence  may  be  transformed  into  the 
infinitive. 

(3.)  Adverbial  sentences  of  manner. 

649.  Adverbial  sentences  of  manner  introduced  by  eomme 
(like,  as)  are  distinguished  from  those  introduced  by  que 
(=quam,  ut)  both  in  position  and  meaning. 

(a.)    Sentences  with   eomme,  complete  or  abbreviated, 

either  follow  the  main  sentence — 

Je  devais  le  connaltre  eomme  je  me  eonnais. — Dnmas.  H  y  a  des 
h^ros  en  mal  eomme  en  bien, — La  Rochefoucauld.  On  le  citait  eomms 
U  plus  int^e  des  magistrate. — Acad.  o 
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Or  sentences  with  comme  (often  abbreviated)  may  inter- 
vene parenthetically  between  parts  of  the  main  sentence. 

n  parle,  eomme  U  (eritf  par  sentences. — Picard.  Lee  peuples^ 
comme  Us  hommes,  ne  peuvent  6tre  heureux  que,  etc. — Thomas. 

When  the  main  sentence  is  to  be  made  emphatic,  tbe 

sentence  with  eomme  precedes. 

Comme  on  jfcUi  son  lity  on  se  ooache. — Acad.  Oomme  le  soUil  idairt 
les  tSn^eSf  ainsi  P^tude  ^aire  Tignorance. — Boiste. 

When  the  abbreviated  sentence  stands  at  the  head,  it  is 
emphatic. 

Cbmme  eJuritien,  je  dois  vous  dire,  etc.— Guizot. 

(b.)  Sentences  with  que  (than,  as),  complete  or  abbre* 
viated,  follow  the  main  sentence  or  are  inserted  parentheti- 
cally, as  thefr  correlatives  belong  to  the  main  sentence. 
These  correlatives  may,  however,  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
sentence. 

Je  ne  mils  pas  si  manvais  que  tu  penses. — Gomeille.  Ma  gloire 
vous  sera  moins  chdre  qiu  ma  vie. — Racine.  Lcs  plaisirs  ottui  qus 
ks  peines  troublent  I'ftme. — Acad.  Ainsi  que  nos  pUiisirs,  elle  accxx)lt 
DOS  douleurs. — Duval.    Cf.  Latin  quam,  ac,  aique,  in  similar  sentences. 

650.  (c.)  Attributive  subordinate  sentences. 
(1.)  The  attributive  adjective  sentence. 

651.  The  attributive  adjective  sentence,  from  its  relative 
nature,  is  intimately  connected  with  its  antecedent  and 
follows  the  main  sentence. 

L'usa^  est  un  vieux  sot  qui  gouveme  le  monde, — Viennet.  On  ne 
peut  d^irer  ce  qu^on  ne  craint  pas, — Voltaire.  Un  jeune  homme  qui 
aime  d  se  parer  comme  une  femme.  est  indigne  de  la  sagesse. — F^elon. 

These  examples  show  that  such  a  sentence  mav  end  the  period  or 
be  inserted  parenthetically  to  develop  some  special  word. 

(a.)  A  substantive  referred  to  may  be  expanded  by  fiir- 
ther  attributive  modifiers  which  precede  the  adjective 
sentence. 

Ces  si^cles  de  barbaric  pendant  lesquels  tout  p^rit. — Buflfon.  Un 
exemple  tir4  des  papiers  anglais  Uqud  je  ne  puis  m'emptoher  de 
rapporter. — Kousseau. 

The  adjective  sentence  sometimes  separates  a  substantive  from  its 
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prepositional  modifier.  Vhabitude  qn'il  ayait  du  peupZ^.— Hugo. 
Dans  rimpuiiiafiice  oil  11  fut  d'itablir  .  .  .  une  domination. — 
Villemain. 

(b.)  Even  good  writers  sometimes  separate  a  substantive 
and  its  attributive  sentence  by  the  intervention  of  the  non- 
attributive  members  of  the  main  sentence. 

Un  loup  survint  ^  jeun,  qui  eherchait  aventure, — La  Fontaine.  Tel 
donne  k  pleines  mains  qui  n^ oblige  />ers(>nn«.— Comeille.  Odwrld,  est 
riche  qui  re^oit  plus  qu^u  ne  consume. — La  Bruy^re.  CTest  nous  trop 
Bouvent  qui/aisons  nos  malheurs. — Chtoier. 

Such  separations  are  objectionable,  though  common  in  Old  French 
and  Latin. 

Remark. — Separations  of  this  kind  are,  however,  necessary  when 
the  subordinate  sentence  refers  to  an  interrogative  or  conjunctive 

yersonal  pronoun.  Qu'avez-vous  qui  vous  puisse  ^ouvoir  ? — MoU^re. 
e  la  vois  qui  ffavance. — Corneille. 

(2.)  The  attributive  substantive  sentence. 

652.  The  attributive  substantive  sentence  follows  its  sub- 
stantive directly. 

Peut-6tre  la  conviction  qu^il  Hait  guhri^  contribua-t-eUe  i  le  gu^ir. 
— Hugo. 

A  separation  takes  place,  especially  in  temporal  sentences  (refer- 
ring to  antecedent  nouns)  that  represent  attributive  sentences.  Un 
temm  viendra  xpte  torn  les  kommes  .  ,  ,  se  conduiront  par  les  darUs 
de  tesprit. — Chateaubriand. 

Position  of  conjunctions  in  subordinate  sentences. 

653.  The  subordinating  conjunctions,  including  the  rela- 
tive conjunctive  adverbs  and  pronouns,  stand  at  the  head  of 
the  sentence  as  a  rule. 

Exceptions. 

(1.)  The  compound  conjunctions  lorsque,  puisgue,  some- 
times have  their  elements  separated  by  intervening  words. 

La  vraie  vertu  se  fait  respecter  lors  mime  ^'elle  d^plait. — ^Vol- 
taire.   Puis  done  que  vous  le  voulez. — 'Acad. 

Cf.  Latin  postea — quam,  anU—quam :  Non  ante  desinam  quam  cog- 
novero. — Cic. 

(2.)  Sometimes  (especially  in  poetry)  members  of  the 

subordinate  sentence  stand  before  the  conjunction. 

Mais  de  vos  enfants  d  Fint^rfit  vons  touche. — Delavigne.  T&chons 
d  ce  progrh  que  le  reste  r^ponde. — Molidre.  Cf.  Latin :  Huic  quia 
bona  artes  desunt— SaU.  digitized  by  GoOglc 
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(3.)  Sometimes  the-  main  sentence  is  inserted  within  the 
subordinate  seotence,  when  the  conjunction  never  staods 
before  the  first  part  of  the  subordinate  sentence  (thus 
placed  for  emphasis),  but  always  follows  the  main  sen- 
tence.   Examples  will  make  this  plain. 

Sar  vous  Ton  salt  anez  que  je  jette  les  yeux, — Kegnard.  Avee  de 
vainM  dUourSy  ingrat^  ne  croyez  pas  qu'on  m^abuae  ioi^ours. — B^ 
nard. 

This  position  is  necessary  when  an  interrogative  or  rela- 
tive pronoun  or  adverb  attaches  itself  to  a  substantive 
sentence. 

Que  veuz-tu  me  fen  fataef — Beaumarchais.  Cbmment  fallait-il 
quefiUle  Messier — Beaumarchais. 

(4.)  Certain  special  remarks  attach  to  the  relative  pro- 
noun. 

(a.)  The  preposition  may  precede  it 

Toute  affectation  est  ridicule,  m€ine  celle  par  laqudU  on  pretend 
s'^oigner  de  Tafiectation. — Brisson. 

(b.)   Rarely,  in  poetry,  a  member  of  the -subordinate 

sentence  may  precede  it. 

De  la  robe  du  Christ  qui  revH  la  blancheur,  doit  hair  le  p^ch4.— 
Delayigne. 

(c.)  An  inversion  of  the  pronoun  is  necessary  when 

it  is  in  the  genitive,  or  depends  on  a  genitive  or  dative,  or 

on  an  accusative  governed  by  a  preposition. 

II  le  montra  entonr^  de  satellites,  d  la  violenee  desquels  il  livrait 
ses  contradicteure. — ^Thiers.  Celui  enfaveur  de  qui  elle  est  iaite,  etc. 
— Code  Nap. 

If  the  genitive  relative  possesses  a  nominative  or  simple 
accusative,  the  pronoun  remains  at  the  head  of  the  sen- 
tence. 

Toi  de  qui  la  parole  domine  au  parleroent. — Delayigne.  Un  arbitre 
du  sort  dies  homines,  duquel  nous  sommes  tous  les  enfants. — Rous- 
seau. 

(d.)  Compound  and  complex  subordinate  s^tences. 
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654.  (1.)  Co-ordinate  subordinate  sentences  follow,  one 
another  directly. 

des  m^ecins. — La  Fontaine.  J'ignore  siie  vis^  sije  meurs  loin  de 
toi. — Lemercier.  Qui  ne  connalt  Bhinsbeig,  qu'un  lae  immenae 
arroUy  ok  ae  plauetU  lea  arUy  oU  la  vaUur  repose  f—DeUlle, 

(2.)  When,  of  several  subordinate  sentences,  one  is 
subordinate  to  the  other,  that  which  is  subordinate  to  the 
other  is  disposed  of  in  one  of  the  following  four  ways : 

(a.)  It  is  placed  before  the  sentence  to  which  it  is 
subordinate. 

n  est  difficile  quand  on  aime  la  y±Rrr±,  qyHon  tCaU  aunt  dn  t^ 
pour  la  justice,— he  Sage.    (This  is  somewhat  rare.) 

(b.)  Or  it  is  incorporated  into  the  sentence  to  which  it  is 
subordinate,  which  usually  happens  only  when  the  lower  or 
less  important  subordinate  sentence  directly  follows  the 
word  introducing  the  higher  subordinate  sentence. 

Je  ferais  observer  que,  quok^ue  le  sacerdoce,  parmi  nous,  ne  soit 
point  uni  k  Tempire,  la  religion  doit  cependant  se  confondre  avec  luL 
— Mirabeau. 

(c.)  Or  the  less  important  subordinate  sentence  follows 
the  other. 

II  ne  veut  pas  qu^oti  dScide  sur  la  moindre  v^it^  avarU  qv^dle  soil 
eonnue  clairement.— La  Bruy^re. 

Duncan  a  fait  .  .  .  Tobservation  qu^U  ^tait  surprenant  que  le 
d^on  fit  des  barbarismes. — De  Vigny. 

(d.)  Separation  occasionally  takes  place  through  the 
intervention  of  the  logical  main  sentence. 

Mais  si  le  gov/vemement  eCJ.  voulu  la  guerre,  il  y  a  cinq  mois  que 
Us  hostUiUs  seradent  commence. — Foy. 

(3.)  When  several  mutually  unrelated  or  loosely  con- 
nected sentences  occur  together — 

665.  (1.)  They  are  either  distributed  according  to  em- 
phasis or  euphony  about  their  main  sentence  (which  may 
have  its  own  immediate  subordinate  sentence),   ed  by  Google 
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Quand  j'avais  t^moign^  aasez  de  soUicitude,  je  me  retonmaia^ 
ccnnme  de  son  consentement,  vers  Mme.  K.,  afin  que  celle-ci  ne  ffti 
pas  trop  jaloiise. — 8te.-Beuye.  Cf.  Latin :  Fosleaquam  mihi  nihil  de 
adventu  tuo  scriberetur,  verebar  ne  id  ita  caderet. — Cic 

This  mode  of  distributing  subordinate  clauses  is  most  fayorafale  to 
the  development  of  the  period. 

(2.)  Or  the  subordinate  sentences  follow  one  another 
directlyj  either  before  or  after  the  main  sentence. 

Quoi^'il  f(U  toujours  en  mouvement,  dis  qw  m  wsur  pamiasaii,  il 
devenait  tranquille. — St.  Pierre.  Rappelle-toi  ...  la  manidre 
dont  il  est  parti  .  .  .  aussitdt  ^  le  colonel  .  .  .  te  demanda 
en  mariage,  loraqu^U  pouvait  s'oflrir  k  notre  pSre,  etc. — Dumas.  Ct 
Latin :  Ubi  eo  ventum  est,  qxiacumque  incedit,  multitudo  pavorem  ac 
tumultum  facit. — Li  v. 

The  caprice  or  the  intention  of  individual  writers  plays  an  impor- 
tant part  m  all  sentence  distribution.  It  would  therefore  be  impos- 
sible to  say  which  position  of  the  several  mentioned  is  most  frequent 
The  objects  in  view  should  be  clearness,  naturalness,  simplicity,  and 
elegance.  Model  French  writers  avoid  sentences  of  great  length 
and  complexity. 
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656.  Latik  and  Greek  verse  depends  on  quantity ;  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Proven9al  verse  depends 
on  number  of  syllables,  and  is  accentual. 

657.  French  verse  numbers  from  one  to  twelve  syllables. 
Each  French  word  has  a  determinate  accent  which  is  inde- 
pendent of  quantity  and  of  the  written  accent.  This 
accent  is  always  on  the  last  syllable,  except  when  that  syl- 
lable ends  in  e  mute  (table,  bible,  cidre),  when  it  is  on  the 
penult. 

658.  Accented  syllables  are  called  tonic;  unaccented 
syllables  are  called  atonic.  E  mute,  with  certain  restric- 
tions (see  below),  does  not  count  in  the  enumeration  of  syl- 
lables ;  so  that  a  verse  of  twelve  syllables  may  really  seem 
to  have  thirteen,  a  verse  of  eleven,  twelve,  and  so  on. 
This  e  may  end  a  word,  or  be  followed  by  «,  as  in  many 
plural  substantives  and  adjectives,  and  in  the  second 
person  singular  of  various  tenses  of  the  verb ;  or  be  fol- 
lowed by  -nt  in  the  third  person  plural  of  various  tenses : 
it  still  does  not  count. 

659.  Feminine  syllables  end  in  e  mute,  though  the  word 
itself  may  be  masculine. 

Masculine  syllables  end  in  a  tonic,  though  the  word 
itself  may  be  femiuine. 

660.  The  syllables  aie,  ke,  eue,  ie,  oie,  oue,  uie,  ue,  whether 

singular  or  plural,  form  two  syllables  in  verse,  though  not 

in  ordinary  discourse. 

Thns,  fataie-8j  ond^^^,  bl«tte-»,  ginie-Sj  courroic-«,  ^choue-Sy  apfmte-«, 
statu«-«,  give  feminine  endings  in  veree.  AietU  (third  person  plural, 
imperfect  indicative,  and  conditional)  is  considered  a  masculine 
ending  in  verse. 

661.  Elision  takes  place  when  two  vowels,  or  a  vowel 
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and  an  h  miUe,  come  together  in  the  interior  of  a  line :  the 
two  together  count  as  one. 

There  is  no  elision  when  e  mute  is  followed  hy  a  plural  ending 
{s  or  -nt)  or  by  a  word  beginning  with  a  consonant :  in  either  case 
the  vowel  is  counted,  and  must  be  pronounced  in  reading  the  veise: 
A  la  faibles8«  du  sculpteur. 

662.  In  prose,  two,  three,  or  even  four  vowels  sonietimeB 
follow  one  another  in  the  same  syllable,  and  are  uttered 
with  a  single  ejaculation  of  breath.  In  verse,  these  collo- 
cations of  vowels  break  up  into  two  or  even  three  syllables. 
Again,  two  or  three  consecutive  vowels  (diphthongs  or 
triphthongs)  form  a  single  syllable.  Lastly,  there  are 
certain  optional  combinations,  which  may  be  blended  or 
separated,  to  form  one  or  two  syllables,  at  the  will  of  the 
writer.  Hence  the  need  of  a  vowel  table  capable  of  show- 
ing at  a  glance  all  the  groups  of  vowels  that  may  give  rise 
to  uncertainty.     (The  aie,  ec,  etc.,  group  is  not  given  here.) 

663.  A6  final  is  dissyllabic  always  in  Greek  words. 
Agla^,  Dana^    The  written  accent  shows. 

And  when  medial,  in  words  from  other  languages. 

Ha-estro. 

Ael  is  dissyllabic  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic  words  com- 
pounded with  el  (God). 

Israel,  Ismael,  Raphael,  Azrael. 

Aen  is  dissyllabic  in  Jaen.  The  diaeresis  shows.  Diph- 
thongal in  Ca«n  (=Can). 

Ai  is  dissyllabic  in  hair;  in  Hebrew  or  foreign  words 
like  Abigail,  Caiphe,  Sinai,  Taiti,  Caiman ;  in  Greek  femi- 
nines  like  Ana'is,  Ath^oais,  Z^naide;  always  diphthongal 
at  the  end,  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  beginning  of  other 
words. 

Ain  is  dissyllabic  in  Cain  and  Tubal-Cain;  elsewhere 
diphthongal. 

Ao  is  dissyllabic  in  foreign  words  like  Balba-o,  Caca-o, 
Ma-ori;  diphthongal  in  Sa6ne  (=S6ne),  zed  by  Google 
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Aon  is  dissyllabic  in  Lyea-ou,  Macha-on,  Phaon,  Pha- 
ra-on,  Cra-on,  pa-onneau ;  diphthongal  in  faon,  Laon,  paon, 
taon  (=fan,  Lau,  etc). 

Aou  is  dissyllabic  in  a-odter;  diphthongal  in  aotlt 
(=o<it). 

An  is  dissyllabic  in  £saii,  Saul ;  otherwise  always  diph- 
thongal. 

Ay  is  dissyllabic  always. 

Pays,  paysan,  efirayer  (=pai-i8,  pai-i-ean,  efM-ier). 

Ea  is  dissyllabic  in  gr^,  agr^,  niaugr^,  cr4a,  and  in 
Greek  proper  names,  L^,  Eh^ ;  diphthongal  in  all  other 


Nagea,  logea,  plongea,  jugea. 

Ean  is  dissyllabic  in  the  present  participle  of  the  verbs 
gr6er,  agr^r,  maugr^er,  cr^er,  and  in  oc^an,  6eh^nt, 
iain^ant,  g^nt,  m^r^nt,  n^ant,  s^nt,  etc. ;  diphthongal 
in  other  words.    The  written  accent  shows. 

Jean  (Jan),  changeant,  plongeant 

Eai  h  always  diphthongal. 
Geai,  obligeait,  etc. 

Ectu  is  dissyllabic  in  fl^u ;  diphthongal  in  other  words. 
Ean,  tableau,  etc 

Ei  is  dissyllabic  in  ob^ir,  Brisks,  Chrys^,  S&r ;  diph- 
thongal in  other  words. 
Keige,  haleine,  soleil,  abeille. 
£in  is  always  diphthongal. 
Pleui,  teinte,  peintre,  etc 

Eo  is  diphthongal  in  ge61e,  ge^lier ;  dissyllabic  when  e 
is  accented. 
G^m^tre,  ]^lien,  etc 

Eai  is  always  diphthongal 

Asseoir,  bourgeois.  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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Eon  is  dissyllabic  when  e  is  accented :  CsLm&^on,  Action, 
Od^on ;  monosyllabic  or  diphthongal  when  not  accented. 
Bourgeon,  etc 

Eu,  eiuy  ey,  are  always  diphthongal. 
Gageure  (=gajure),  feuille,  seyant,  asseyait^  etc. 

la  is  diphthongal  in  diable,  diacre,  fiacre,  Mathias^  gali- 
mathias,  liard ;  dissyllabic  in  other  words. 
Biamant,  tiare,  pria,  etc 

lai  is  diphthongal  in  biais,  br^viaire ;  dissyllabic  in  all 
other  words. 
Liais,  liaison,  je  niais,  etc 

Ian  is  diphthongal  in  viande,  viandis,  viander ;  didsylla- 
bic  in  all  other  words. 
Friand,  mendiant,  variante,  etc 

lau  and  iaux  are  always  dissyllabic. 
Miaule,  piaule,  fabliaux,  etc 

K  is  dissyllabic  in  the  past  participle  of  verbs  in  -ier: 
Alli^,  mortifi^ ;  in  aligner;  diphthongal  in  all  other  words. 
Pi^e,  si^ge,  amiti^  piti^  (not  pi^t^). 

11  is  dissyllabic  in  bri^vement,  grieve,  gri^vement,  cham- 
bri^re,  pri^re,  sablidre,  etc.  {-ih'e  preceded  by  /  or  r  with  p, 
i,  g,  etc.).    It  is  diphthongal  in  all  other  cases. 

Hidble,  pidce,  si^e,  didte,  etc.,  except  quatridme. 

led  is  always  dipthongal. 

Pied,  il  s'assied. 

Je/is  diphthongal  in  fief,  bief,  relief;  dissyllabic  in  brief, 
grief. 

Id  is  diphthongal  in  fiel,  miel,  ciel  nielle;  dissyllabic  in 
all  other  words. 

Daniel,  Ez^chiel,  pluriel,  etc. 

len  is  diphthongal  in  bien,  rien,  mien,  tien,  gardien,  Sou- 
tien,  etc.;  je  tiens,  je  viens,  je  m'abstiess^^te.     len  in 


as.  ete. 
:.c5ogre 
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ancien  is  doubtful.  It  is  dissyllabic  in  lien,  and  in  all 
adjectives  from  proper  names :  ludien,  Syrien  ;  so  Claudien, 
mai^icien,  etc.  Long  words  in  ien  like  math^maticien  have 
diphthongal  ten,  though  not  correctly,  strictly  speaking. 

Adrien,  Bactrien,  Thymbrien,  are  dissyllabic. 
lenne  follows  the  rules  for  ieUy  diphthongal  in  mienne,  etc., 
doubtful  in  ancienne,  and  dissyllabic  in  other  adjectives  and 
proper  names. 

Ien  and  lent  (=ian,  iant)  are  dissyllabic. 

Conscience,  orient. 

ler  (=6)  is  diphthongal  in  substantives  and  adjectives, 

except  when  it  is  preceded  by  /  or  r  and  a  mute. 

Collier,  courrier,  h^ritier,  (diphthong) ;  fablier,  sanglier,  ouvrier 
(dissyllabic).    ler  is  dissyllabic  m  infinitives  in  -ier  ;  vafier^  nierj  etc. 

Jer  (==^r)  is  diphthongal  in  fier  (adj.)  and  derivatives, 
and  in  avant-hier,  doubtful  in  hier.  The  terminations  -ierce, 
'ierge,  -ierre,  -ieri^  are  diphthongal. 

les  is  dissyllabic  in  liesse,  acquiescer;  diphthongal  in 
sieste. 

let  is  dissyllabic  in  inquiet,  inqui^te,  haudriette,  oubliette; 
diphthoDgal  elsewhere. 

Assiette,  miette,  etc 

leu  is  diphthongal:  Dieu,  lieu.  leux  is  diphthongal  in 
the  plural  of  substantives  in  -teu,  cieux ;  vieux  and  mieux 
also ;  dissyllabic  elsewhere. 

Glorieux,  gracieux,  etc. 

Jegis  dissyllabic  in  the  second  person  plural  present  indica- 
tive of  verbs  in  -ier :  vous  liez,  vous  confiez ;  dissyllabic  in 
second  person  plural  conditional  when  preceded  by  r  and  a 
mute:  vous  voudriez,  vous  tiendriez;  diphthongal  else- 
where. 

Vous  brilliez,  courriez,  oubliiez,  fassiez,  fissiez,  etc. 

lo  is  diphthongal  in  fiole,  babiole ;  dissyllabic  elsewhere. 

lonie,  viole,  Clio.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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Ion  is  dissyllabic  in  the  first  person  plural  present  indica- 
tive of  verbs  in  -ier  and  conditionals  with  r  preceded  by  a 
mute :  nous  lions,  oublious,  voudrions,  mettrions ;  also  in  the 
first  person  plural  present  indicative  of  rire:  nous  riions; 
so  in  substantives  in  -ion :  action,  fusion ;  diphthongal  in  the 
first  person  plural  imperfect  indicative,  present  and  imper- 
fect subjunctive  of  all  verbs,  and  first  person  plural  condi- 
tional with  r  not  preceded  by  a  mute. 

Nous  pensions,  penserions,  pensassions,  liions,  lierions,  faisicms,  etc 

loTf  tot,  iu,  are  dissyllabic. 
Viorne,  idiot,  opium,  sciure. 

Iu8  is  dipthongal  in  Latin  or  Latinized  proper  names  I 
with  -ivs  preceded  by  a  vowel. 

Baius,  Caius,  Yelleius;  dissyllabic  elsewhere:  Ennios,  Flaminius 
Confucius,  etc.  j 

Oa  and  oail  are  dissyllabic  | 

Joad,  Jeroboam,  Eloa,  joailler.  J 

Oe  is  diphthongal  in  moelle,  po^te ;  dissyllabic  elsewhere:  | 

Joel,  Noel,  Chlo6,  po^te,  etc.    The  written  accent  shows  I 

in  many  cases.  . 

Oi  is  dissyllabic  in  heroine,  etc  (note  die  aooeot),  ^iste,  ' 
Mo'ise,  introit ;  diphthongal  elsewhere. 

Envoi,  poids,  etc. 

Oin  is  diphthongal. 
Coin,  foin,  etc. 

Ou  is  dissyllabic  in  Ach^lous,  etc.;  diphthongal  else- 
where 
Coup,  moudre,  etc. 

Otia  is  dissyllabic. 
Ouate,  avoua,  etc 

Ouai  is  diphthongal  in  ouais  I  dissyllabic  elsewhere. 
Ouaille,  je  jouais,  etc 

Digitized  by  LjOOQ IC 
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Ouan,  (men,  are  dissyllabic. 
Bouan,  Bouen,  etc. 

Ou^  is  diphthoDgal  in  ouest;  dissyllabic  elsewhere. 
Tron^  avou^  etc 

Ouer  is  dissyllabic. 
Jouer,  louer. 

Ouet  is  monosyllabic  in  fouet  and  its  derivatives ;  dis- 
syllabic elsewhere. 
Jouet,  mouette,  etc 

Qui  is  diphthongal  in  oui  and  rmouiUS  combinations, 
enouil,  d^pouille,  etc. ;  dissyllabic  elsewhere. 
Louis,  fouine,  ouT,  etc 

Ouin  is  diphthongal. 
Babouin,  B^dooin. 

Oy  is  dissyllabic. 
Boyal,  moyen,  foyer  (=roi-ial,  etc). 

Ua  is  diphthongal  when  preceded  by  q  or  ff,  whether 
pronounced  oua,  as  in  ^uateiir,  loquace,  iguane,  or  a 
simply,  as  in  quality,  manqua,  l^ua  (except  argua).     It  is 
dissyllabic  in  words  without  }  or  g. 
Bnade,  nuage,  continua,  etc 

Uai,  uant,  uent,  uer,  ue,  uez,  turns,  ut,  follow  the  same  rule 
as  tia ;  monosyllabic  in  quai,  quantity  Eloquent,  gu^,  guerre, 
mauquer  (ai,  6,  ez,  ont),  gu^pe,  etc. ;  dissyllabic  in  truand, 
confluent,  remuer,  etc. 

Uel  is  diphthongal  after  ^  or  ^:  quel,  Guelfe;  doubtful 
in  duel ;  dissyllabic  elsewhere. 
Annuel,  visuel,  Samuel,  etc 

Uet  is  diphthongal  after  q  or  g:  perroquet,  guet,  etc.; 
dissyllabic  elsewhere:  bluet,  fluet,  etc.  Diphthongal  in ueu : 
liqueur,  rigueur,  gueux,  etc. ;  dissyllabic  elsewhere, 

Lneur,  sueur,  yertueuz,  etc  Digitized  byC^OOglc 
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Ui  is  dissyllabic  in  bruine,  etc.,  ruine,  etc.,  truisme, 
druide,  fluide;  doubtful  iu  truie;  monosyllabic  or  diph- 
thongal elsewhere. 

Appui,  ennui,  pluie,  fuir,  etc. 

Uin  is  diphthongal :  juin,  suint    Uy  is  dissyllabic :  4cuyer. 
etc.  (=6cuiier).     Ya  is  diphthongal   in  yacht,  yatagan;* 
dissyllabic  in  dryade,  Hyades,  Hyacinthe.     Yeu  is  dissyl- 
labic in  yeuse,  monosyllabic  in  yeux.     Yo  is  dissyllabic : 
myope,  Lyon.     Yu  is  diphthongal:  yuca,  etc. 

664.  The  vowel  combinations  aie,  aue,  Se,  eie,  cue,  te,  oie^ 

oue,  ue,  uie,  when  they  are  final,  cannot  be  placed  in  the 

middle  of  a  line  except  before  words  beginning  with  a 

vowel  or  h  mute.    Elision  then  occurs. 

U  est  pres  du  sentier,  sous  la  hcUe  odorante. 

Lamabtike. 

Le  toit  s'igaie  et  rit  de  mille  odeun  divines. 

A.  CfiENDER. 

The  same  combinations  when  followed  hy  sorrU  (bleue»,  broiei*^ 
etc. )  occur  only  at  the  end  of  a  line.  Excepted  are  the  second  person 
singular  present  subjunctive  of  avoir  {aies),  the  third  person  plural 
present  subjunctive  of  itre  and  avoir  [sousni,  aieni)^  and  the  third 
person  plural  imperfect  indicative  and  conditional  of  all  verbs. 

Alin  qu'ils  ioietU  beureox  et  qu'ils  aiment  leur  maitre. 

A.  CHENIEB. 

Paiement,  f^ie,  soierie,  tuer^,  etc.,  are  often  written  pahnent, 
etc,  the  e  not  counting. 

665.  Hiatus  is  the  gap  produced  in  the  middle  of  a  line 
by  a  final  vowel  coming  before  a  following  vowel  or  A  mvie. 
Hiatus  was  frequent  in  the  ancient  poets.  Malherbe,  how- 
ever, absolutely  excluded  hiatus  from  the  body  of  the  verse. 
It  is  not  prohibited  between  difierent  lines: 

.     .    .    je  suis  d^jd,  venu 

Amisy  je  la  connais.    Vos  p^res  m*ont  eonfiu. 

IU  croissaient  oomme  vous. 

A.  Ch^nieb. 

H  aspirate  does  not  make  hiatus  with  a  preceding  vowel : 

nPai  honU  &  ma  fortune  en  regardant  la  tienne. 

^    A.  Chexier. 

E»,  /       j\   .  ,,  -  ,  Diaitized  bv 

Jst  (and;  is  subject  to  hiatus  because  the  t  is  silent ;  so  oia  (yes), 
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adrerbe  like  peu  d  peu,  pa  et  Idy  regarded  ns  forming  single  word& 
and  proverbial  expressions  like  d  tort  et  d  tracers,  yut  %e  savait  ni  A 
ni  B,  eu\ 

Hiatus  in  the  interior  of  words  like  criety  lier,  ouir,  etc,  is  unavoid- 
able ;  but  it  must  not  exist  between  separate  words. 

66G.  Khyme  is  the  repetition  of  the  same  sound  at  the 
eiKi  of  different  lines.  In  French  verse,  rhyme  is  essential ; 
there  is  no  blank  verse,  French  accent  being  too  weak.  All 
the  other  Neo-Latin  languages  have  unrhymed  accentual 
verse. 

667.    Rhymes  are  masculine  or  feminine.      Feminine 

rhymes  arise  from  words  whose  last  syllable  ends  in  e  mute 

(really  or  virtually). 

Sable,  arme,  joie.  So  the  plurals :  sables,  armes,  joies ;  tu  chantes, 
ils  chantent. 

Masculine  rhymes  end  in  consonants  or  accented  vowels. 

Eclair,  ciel,  enfant,  nuit,  passion,  beauts,  11  chanta,  nuits,  beauts, 
yous  chantez,  ils  chantaient. 

(1.)  Masculine  and  feminine  rhymes  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  gender  of  nouns,  a  feminine  word  like  nuit  giving 
a  masculine  rhyme,  and  a  masculine  word  like  mble  giving 
a  feminine  rhyme. 

(2.)  Any  word  ending  in  «,  «,  or?,  whether  it  be  singular 
or  plural,  may  rhyme  with  a  plural :  bras,faix,  croix,  acc^, 
nez,  abus,  etc.  So  with  verbs  in  the  first  and  second  person 
singular  ending  in  8  ox  x, 

Je  vois,  je  peux,  tu  voyais,  tu  veux,  etc. 

(3.)  Words  with  masculine  termination  do  not  rhyme 
with  words  with  feminine  termination,  although  the  sound 
may  be  identical,  as  in  email  and  maUle. 

(4.)  Singulars  and  plurals  do  not  rhyme  together,  though 
the  sound  may  be  the  same :  voix  and  envoi. 

(5.)  Verbs  with  -nf,  third  person  plural,  have  feminine 
terminations,  and  rhyme  only  among  themselves :  rompent, 
trompent,  etc.  So  -aient  in  the  imperfect  and  conditional 
rhymes  with  itself  and  is  a  masculine  termination.^  The 
latter  is  to  be  avoided  at  the  end  of  a  verse  as  harsh,  ^^^g^^ 
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(6.)  There  are  about  seventy  wordU  (naphte,  legs,  silphe, 
dogme,  etc.)  which  have  uothing  to  rhyme  with  tbein,  aud 
can  therefore  never  occur  at  the  end  of  a  line.  Others 
rhyme  only  with  proper  names. 

(7.)  An  irreproachable  masculine  rhyme  results  from 

two  lines  ending  in  similar  final  syllables,  similarly  spelled 

if  possible. 

"Regard^  httgard;  drapeou,  tronpeau;  languevr,  rigaeur;  plainr, 
loUir ;  confuSj  re/t«,  etc 

(8.)  An  irreproachable  feminine  rhyme  requires  the  last 
two  syllables  of  the  words  to  be  alike. 

BtdailUy  entailU;  enfance^  d^ense;  pensSes^  pousd^ea;  conronne^ 
enyironne,  etc. 

(9.)  The  terminations  ant,  ier,  in,  ie,  on,  ion,  ue,  ie,  should 
not  rhyme  with  the  same  sound  unless  the  same  consonant 
precede  the  terminations :  hence  avoid  such  rhymes  as  en^nt, 
m6cAant;  col/ier,  guerrier;  g^ie,  envie,  etc.  Charmes  and 
larmeSf  huile  and  fwiVe,  aigle  and  rhgle,  etc.,  are  allowed  ou 
account  of  the  fullness  and  clearness  of  the  sound. 

668.  Rhyming  syllables  must  to  a  certain  ext**nt  he 
orthographically  alike.  Bhyme  is  intended  principally 
for  the  ear;  usage  has,  however,  established  certain  con- 
ventionalities which  must  be  observed. 

(1.)  Two  syllables,  ending  one  in  a  pronounced,  the  other 
in  a  silent  syllable,  rhyme  ill  together. 

Aimer  (=6)  and  amer  (=$r),  fier  and  confier,  onre  and  jours,  sept 
and  fausset,  therefore,  are  objectionable  rhymes. 

(2.)  "  Plurar*  syllables  whose  pronunciation  is  the  same 
rhyme  well  together  whether  they  end  in  «,  x,  or  z. 
Je  Yois  and  la  croix,  pass^  and  assez,  Amadis  and  diz. 

(3.)  Different  consonants  beginning  a  syllable  may  rhyme 
if  pronounced  alike. 
Harasscr,  tracer,  actum  and  r^flexton,  BruxelUs  and  ^tinee^  etc 
(4.)  Syllables  written,  one  with  a  diphthong,  the  other 
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■with  a  simple  vowel  of  the  same  sound,  make  perfect 
rhymes. 

Naitre  and  fen^re,  chair  and  cher,  autre  and  ap^tre. 

(5.)  Silent  consonants  in  the  middle  of  a  syllable  are 
inadmiisible  for  rhymes  there ;  hence  lon^  and  nous  allons, 
doi^ts  and  je  dois,  poicb  and  poix,  etc.,  cannot  rhyme  to- 
gether. 

(6.)  A  t  mute  final  cannot  correctly  rhyme  with  a  word 
that  does  not  end  similarly ;  hence  plaisan^  and  partisan, 
con  train  f  and  quatrain,  assaut  and  ruisseau,  should  never 
rhyme  together.  The  t  is  mentally,,if  not  really,  heard  in 
such  cases,  and  is  incorrect  Briganc^  and  ^l^gan^,  verd 
and  couverf,  md  and  h^nU,  etc.,  may  rhyme  together;  d  in 
liauon  being  prononnced  exactly  like  t;  so  c  and  g. 

(7.)  Words  in  r  mute  form  a  category  apart  Syllables 
ending  in  r  must  both  sound  and  be  alike :  hence  tdtier  and 
moi^i'e,  courrters  and  vous  couriez,  ouvrier«  and  vous  ou- 
Tiiez  cannot  rhyme  together. 

(8.)  Final  syllables  different  in  quantity,  one  being  long, 
the  other  short,  cannot  rhyme  together :  bldme  and  dme, 
gdte  and  frigate,  dtre  and  quatre,  gtte  and  agtte. 

(9.)  Final  consonants  must  have  the  same  sound : 
fnason  and  prison,  tran«i  and  choid,  etc.,  cannot  rhyme 
together. 

(10.)  A  word  cannot  rhyme  with  itself,  even  jc  not  being 

excepted  in  cases  like  dis-^'e  and  fis-^'e,  etc.     Ce  in  est-ce, 

^tait-ce,  sera-c6,  serait-ce,  is  regarded  as  entirely  mute : 

.    .     .    Or  devinez  qoi  est-ce 

Qui  maintenant  en  prend  la  hardieise, 

Makot. 

(11.)  Words  of  different  meanings  with  the  same  conso- 
nants rhyme  perfectly  together :  La  tombe  and  il  tombe, 
chaine  and  ch^ne. 

Je  suis  veuf,  je  sois  seul,  et  sur  moi  le  soir  iombey 
£t  je  coorbe,  6  mon  Dieu,  mon  ftme  vers  la  tombe, 

^    -sd  by 
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(12.)  Simple  words  cannot  rhyme  with  componuds,  dot 

compounds  that  are  alike  with  one  another:    ordre  and 

desordre,  ombre  and  penomhre,  etc.   If  the  significatiuDS  are 

very  different,  rhyme  is  lawful :  jour  and  sSjour,  aveuir  and 

souvenir^  face  and  mrjace. 

The  laws  just  given  are  rigorous,  being  generally  recognized  and 
observed  by  the  heei  poets  of  France. 

669.  Ronsard  and  his  school  laid  down  the  followuig 
rule  now  strictly  observed  in  French  verse : 

Masculine  rhymes  must  alternate  with  feminine  except 
in  couplets  when  the  alternation  is  by  twos ;  in  other  words, 
a  masculine  verse  must  not  imme<liately  precede  or  follow 
another  masculine  verse  of  a  different  rhyme;  so  with  femi- 
nines. 

670.  Enjambejnent  takes  place  when  the  sense  is  carried 
over  from  one  line  to  another,  and  there  is  a  stop ;  when 
part  of  a  new  line  b^ins. 

£t  le  neuvidme  jour,  quand  ma  douleur  caisante 
Bedoubla, — ^tout  k  coup  voili  se  pr^nte 
A  men  esprit  ma  Ikme, — et  je  suivis  d'abord 
Ce  penser  consoler  ; — mais,  etc 

Str-Beuvbl 

EnjambemerU  gives  rise  to  many  new  harmonic  efiects  witboat 
iiguriDg  the  rhyme,  though  it  must  be  used  sparingly. 

671.  Inversions  and  poetic  licenses  with  the  fixed  order 
of  words  should  be  sparingly  used.  Every  forced  inver- 
sion or  transposition  must  be  absolutely  eschewed;  even 
gratuitous  inversions,  though  they  may  not  be  harsh  ia 
themselves,  are  to  be  avoided.  The  extent  to  which 
inversion  may  be  carried  in  French  may  be  seen  from  a 
celebrated  passage  in  Moli^re's  Bourgeois  Oeniilhomme, 
Acte  II,  Scdne  VI. 


Le  maitre  de  philosophie :  On  lea  pent  mettre  [lee  mots :  Bdle  i 
quiscy  V08  bea^ix  veuz  me  font  moun'r  (Tamour]  premidreroent  oomme 
vous  avez  dit :  Belle  marquise ^  vos  beaux  yeux  me  font  mourir  d^amovr. 
Ou  bien :  ly amour  mourir  me  fonl^  belle  marquise^  V08  beawc  yoo; 
Ou  bien :    Vob  yeux  beaux  d^  amour  me  ford,  bkle  fnarqui^e^ 
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On  bien:    Mourir  V09  beaux  yevxy  beQe  marquisey  €P  amour  me  font, 
Ou  bien :    Me  font  vos  yeux  beaux  mourir^  belle  marquise,  (V amour. 

M.  Jourdain :  Mais  de  toutes  cea  fapons-l^,  laquelle  est  la  meil- 
leure? 

672.  Poetic  license  has  chiefly  to  do  with  matters  of 
archaeology,  antique  forms,  and  the  like. 

Licenses:  The  former  use  of  dedans,  dessus,  dessous  for 
dafis,  sur,  sous ;  avhque  and  avhques  for  avec ;  mesmes  for  mSme 
(adverb) ;  donqaes  for  done ;  devant  que  for  avant  que ;  alors- 
que  for  lorsque ;  si  que  for  ausn  que ;  lors  for  alorSy  etc.  The 
following  are  still  used :  Ovh'es  for  gutre;  jusques  forjusque; 
grdces  A  for  grdce  d> ;  encor  for  encore ;  eerie  for  certes, 

8  final  in  the  first  person  singular  is  constantly  dropped 
by  Racine  and  the  great  classical  dramatists  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  has  been  revived  by  the  recent  Roman- 
tic and  archaistic  school :  Jefai  or  fay;  je  di  or  dy;jeeroi 
or  croy ;  je  fremi  or  frhny,  etc.,  for  je  fais,  dis,  erois,  etc. 
{Je  sui  ioTJe  suis,  from  Ure,  does  not  occur.) 

Viair,  songez  ll  vous,  je  vous  en  averti  ; 

Et  sans  compter  sur  mol  prenez  votre  parti. 

BACims. 
Fais  donner  le  signal,  conrs,  ordonne :  et  revien 
Me  d^livrer  bient6t  d'lin  i^heux  entretien. 

Racine. 
.    .     .    Lorsqne  je  vien 
Personne  ne  me  volt  entrer? — Je  le  crois  bien. 

V.  Hugo. 
n  manqne  au  Protecteur  un  chapelain,  je  croi. 
Milton  pent  k  milord  faire  obtenir  Temploi. 

V.  Hugo. 

673.  The  great  classical  heroic  measure  of  French  verse 
is  the  Alexandrine,  or  line  of  twelve  syllables,  as  used  by 
Corneille,  Racine,  MoK^re,  and  Voltaire. 

The  harmonic  conditions  of  the  Alexandrine,  though 
complex,  are  precise  and  clearly  articulated. 

The  name  Alexandrine  comes  from  a  famous  poem  on  Alexander 
the  Great,  the  enormous  popularity  of  which  gave  its  name  to  the 
twelve-syllabled  verse.  Such  verse,  however,  existed  before  the 
poem  of  Alexander.  .        .    jOOglC 
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674.  The  basis  of  the  Alexandrine,  as  of  other  Frendi 
verse,  is  accent ;  not  metrical  values,  as  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

Each  line  is  divided  into  a  hemistich  of  six  syllables, 
each  with  a  pause  at  the  sixth  and  the  twelfth.  Toneless 
final  syllables  do  not  count. 

675.  CcKura,  in  the  classical  sense,  is  foreign  to  French 
verse,  though  there  is  often  a  semi-pause  between  the  two 
halves  or  hembtiches  of  the  Alexandrine. 

This  pause,  once  obligatory,  is  now  neglected,  like  the 
rule  that  prohibited  enjambement  between  lines;  phrases 
may  be  divided  at  any  point  of  the  line,  though  the  middle 
and  terminal  tonics  are  strictly  maintained.  Perfect  and 
melodious  rhythm  results  from  a  clear  and  precise  marking 
of  the  two  fundamental  tonics  or  tone^yllables. 

Et  les  Tieil lards  tendnient  la  main  k  rinconntf 
£n  lui  disaut: — Seigneur j  soyez  le  bien  venul 

V.  Hugo. 
Muses,  vous  savez  tout,  voos  dresses ; — et  nous 
Mortels,  ne  savons  rien  qui  ne  vienne  de  vou», 

A  Ch^mieb. 

676.  While  the  sixth  and  the  twelfth  are  the  funda- 
niontal  tonics,  other  secondary  tonics  exist  in  each  hemi- 
stich ;  and  their  adroit  combination,  play,  and  interplay, 
give  rise  to  varied  effects,  comparable  to  a  certain  extent 
with  the  feet  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  verse.  For  example, 
tonics  may  exist  in  the  third  and  ninth  place,  combining 
with  the  middle  and  terminal  to  form  intervals  of  three 
syllables  each. 

Oui,  je  viens  |  dans  son  tern  | -pie  adorer  |  I'Etemd. 

Racine. 

Deux  sentierB  |  difil^rents  |  devant  vous  |  vont  s'ouvrir. 

Labcartike. 

So,  in  one  hemistich,  an  accent  may  rest  on  the  second 
and  fourth  syllable ;  in  the  other,  on  the  third. 

Even  six  tonics  may  occur,  as  in  the  celebrated  line  from 
Rotrou. 

Poymaient  des  chants  aux  eienx  dans  M^^^^Sl^ 
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These  are  the  four  fundamental  arrangements  in  which 

the  majority  of  Alexandrines  occur. 

Ill-placed  polysyllabic  words  which  cannot  be  cut  well,  a  succes- 
sion of  small  monosyllables,  words  with  double  accents,  familiar  to 
the  provinces  of  Gascony,  Languedoc,  and  Provence,  changing  the 
quantity  of  a  Latin  or  Greek  vowel,  etc,  are  avoided. 

677.  The  following  carefully-marked  extract  will  serve 
to  show  the  different  methods  of  varying  the  rhythm  of 
French  Alexandrines  independently  of  grammatical  divis- 
ions. 

C^tait  qiiand  |  le  printemps  |  a  reverdi  |  les  pr^. 
La  iill-le  de  Lycus,  |  viergre  aux  |  cheveux  dor^, 
Sous  les  monts  |  Ach^ens  |  non  loin  |  de  C^ynde, 

Errait  |  H  rom|-bre  aux  bords  |  du  fieu|-ble  et  pur  |  Gratis; 
Gar  les  eaux  |  du  Gratis,  |  sous  des  |  berceaux  |  de  fr^ne, 
Entouraient  |  de  Lycus  |  le  ferti|-le  domaine. 

.    .    .    Soudain,  |  k  I'aul-tre  bord, 
Du  fond  I  d'un  bois  |  ^pais,  |  un  noir  |  fant6|-me  sort 
Tout  p&!-ie,  demi-nu,  |  la  bar | -be  h^riss^: 
II  remuait  |  k  pei|-ne  une  I6|-vre  glac^ ; 
Des  homj-mes  et  |  des  dieux  |  implorait  |  le  seconrs, 
£t  dans  |  la  for6t  som|-bre  errait  [  depuis  |  deux  jours. 
II  succom|-be.     L'enfant,  |  interdi{-te  et  peureuse, 
A  ce  hideux  |  aspect  I  sorti  |  du  fond  |  du  bois, 
Veut  fuir ;  |  mais  el|-le  entend  |  sa  lamental-ble  voLx. 
II  tend  I  les  bras ;  |  il  tom|-be  2l  genoux ;  |  il  lui  crie 
Qu'au  nom  |  de  tons  I  les  dieux  |  il  la  |  conjure,  |  11  prie, 
Et  5u*il  I  n'est  point  |  k  crain|-dre,  et  qu'u|-ne  ardenj-te  faim 
L'aiguillon|-ne  et  le  tue,  I  et  qu'il  |  expi|-re  enfin. 
"Si,  com  I -me  je  le  crois,  j  belle  dte  |  ton  enfance, 
Cest  le  dieu  |  de  ces  eaux  |  qui  t'a  |  donn4  |  naissance, 
Nymphe,  souvent  |  les  voeux  |  des  malheureux  |  humains 
Ouvrent  des  |  immortels  |  les  bienfiusanj-tes  mains." 

678.  Observations. 

C<zmra  is  a  Latin  term,  and  as  applied  to  French  verse 
is  unmeaning.  A  pause  should  not,  if  possible,  be  made  be- 
tween the  syllables  of  a  word,  or  between  words  in  intimate 
grammatical  association.  Ehythm  means  flow,  and  is  a  term 
applied  to  a  harmonious  succession  of  accented  and  unac- 
cented syllables.  Syllables  thus  arranged,  and  subject  to 
certain  restrictions  of  number,  give  rijc  to  verse,  and  are 
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said  to  be  arranged  in  metre  or  measure.  French  verae  ia 
both  rhythmic  and  metrical. 

"  Rich  rhyme"  arises  when,  in  two  end  rhymes,  both  final 
vowel  or  diphthong,  and  the  consonant  preceding  them,  are 
the  same. 

Bendtty  rendu;  au(eis  mortels, 

"  Sufficient  rhyme''  arises  when  different  consonants  pre- 
cede the  rhyming  terminations. 
Lancer,  rentrer,/in,  chagrin,  etc. 

Rimed  plates  itre  consecutive  rhymes,  as  in  the  couplets 
of  the  Alexandrine;  rimed  croiseed  are  alternate  rhymes; 
rimes  melees  are  mixed  or  irregular  rhymes. 

679.  The  same  rules  are  applicable  to  dialc^e  or  broken 

lines  as  to  unbroken  lines :  a  tolerably  rapid  reading  will 

serve  to  restore  the  interrupted  rhythm. 

(1.)  Junie. — Ah!  mon  prince! 

Agrippiihe. — II  expire? 

Burrhm,— On  plutdt  il  est  mort 

Bacine:  BrUannieu9, 
(2.)  ulfcCTte.— Qu'as-tu? 

Dubois, — Monsieur.     .    .     . 
AleesU,—Eh  bien? 

Dubois, — Voici  bien  des  mystdres. 

Moliere:  MisanUirope, 

680.  Verse  of  eleven  syllables  with  accent  on  the  fifth 
occurs  sparingly  in  French,  in  imitation  of  classic  Sapphic 
verse. 

Vons  qui  lea  ruiswwtur  d^H^licon  fr^uentez, 
Yons  qui  les  jardins  solitaires  hantez, 
£t  le  fond  de6  boia  curieux  de  choisir 
L' ombre  el  le  loisir,  etc. 

Rakn. 

681.  Verse  of  ten  syllables  is  the  oldest  French  verse, 
and  was  employed  up  to  the  twelfth  century  by  the  poets 
of  the  chansons  de  geste,  the  Chanson  de  Roland,  Ogier  le 
DanoiSy  and  Garin  le  Loherain.  The  csesura  is  at  the 
fourth  syllable,  e  mute  not  counting  when  a  feminine  word 
terminates  the  first  hemistich.  nr^r^^]r> 

Digitized  by  VaOOV?  Ic 
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Compaing  Boland,  sonnez  votre  olifant ; 
Si  i'orra  l  hariei3  qui  enc  aux  poru  pansant ; 
Je  VOU8  plevib,  }k  i-etourueroiit  i«  nuK-»  I 
He  plaise  ^  Dieu,  ce  lui  repond  Koland, 
Que  ce  soit  dit  de  nul  houiiue  vivaut, 
Ni  pour  paiens  que  jd,  soi&-je  coruant  I 

CUA17S0N  DE  Roland. 

Marot,  Charles  d'Orl^ans,  Villon,  Eustace  Deschainps,  Victor 
Hugo,  Alfred  de  Musset,  etc.,  have  used  this  measure  with  effect  in 
sougs  and  short  pieces,  the  last  two  dividing  it  into  halves. 

682.  Verse  of  nine  syllables  is  an  Italian  importation, 
and  has  two  tonics,  one  at  the  third,  the  other  at  the  sixth 
syllable. 

En  yoyant  |  k  travere  |  le  hranchage 
Se  dresser  |  les  rayons  |  du  soleil,  etc. 

It  is  used  in  translations  of  Italian  operas,  ariaSf  etc.,  to  be  sung 
to  music. 

683.  Verse  of  eight  syllables  is  the  famous  vehicle  of 
ancient  satire,  allegory,  epistolary  verse,  and  the  like,  as 
seen  in  the  Roman  du  Renard  and  the  Roman  de  la  Rose, 
the  Mysteries^  Moralities,  Soties,  and  the  Farce  de  Pathelin, 
So,  in  many  poems  of  Ronsard,  Du  Belloy,  and  the  P16- 
iade.    La  Fontaine  brought  it  to  perfection  in  his  FahleB* 

Un  bloc  I  de  mar|-bre  estoit  |  si  beau 
Qu*un  sta'-tnaire  |  en  fit  |  Pemplette. 
"Qn'en  fe'-ra,  dit|-il,  mon  |  ciseau? 
Sera|-t-il  dieu,  |  table  ou  |  cuvette?" 

La  Fontaine. 

684.  Verse  of  seven  syllables,  mingled  with  verse  of 
other  measures,  was  a  favorite  with  the  ancient  trowvhres. 
Thibaut  de  Champagne,  Christine  de  Pisan,  Ronsard,  Du 
Belloy,  etc.,  kept  it  in  vogue.  The  accent  is  at  the  third 
or  fourth  syllable. 

J'ai  senti  que  rien  d*irapur 

Bans  sa  gatt^  ne  se  noie, 

Et  que  son  front  a  la  joie 

Comroe  le  ciel  a  I'azur.  V.  Hugo. 

685.  Verse  of  six  syllables,  employed  principally  during 
the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries  for  songs 
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and  smaller  pieces,  is  simply  one  hemistich  of  an  Alexan* 
drine  with  the  same  harmonic  conditions. 

Je  sommeillaifi  Bans  r^ve, 

Comme  £cho  dans  mes  bois ; 

Mais  ^u'une  voix  s'^l^ve, 

Soudain  la  mienne  acheve ; 

Un  son  me  rend  la  voix.  LAVARTnre. 

686.  Verse  of  five  syllables  reproduces  a  hemistich  of 

the  decasyllabic,  or  verse  of  ten  syllables,  with  similar 

arrangement. 

Quand  la  mer  est  belle, 

Yvonne,  comme  elle, 

Chante  dans  son  lit ; 

La  belle  Bretonne 

Frissonne  et  pftlit.  Du  Belloy. 

687.  Verse  of  four  syllables  is  rare,  and  abounds  ia 

monosyllables. 

La  voix  plus  haute 

Semble  un  grelot. 

D'un  nain  qui  saute 

C'est  le  galop.  V.  Hroa 

688.  Verse  of  one^  ttvo,  and  three  syllables  occurs.  Three- 
syllabled  verse  is  much  used  in  music  or  interspersed  with 
longer  verse  to  form  secondary  lines. 

Mon  Dieu !  j'aime, 

Hors  moi-mlme 

Tout  ici ! 

L'air  qui  passe 

Et  qui  chusse 

Mon  souci !  V.  Huoa 

689.  Two-syllabled  and  one-syllabled  verses  are  rare,  and 
generally  occur  mingled  with  other  measures. 


(L)  De  I'auguste  Louis  c^l^brez  lee  trof<^ 

F^es.  Mm.T.K.  Itieb. 


(2.) 


L'eau  vive 

(3.) 

Fort 

Desr^ts 

Belle 

Du  gr$s 

EUe 

S'esquive. 

Doit. 

Qu'on  suive 

Sort 

Aux  frais 

Frfele, 

Ret  raits 
Sa  rive,  etc. 

Digi 

izMo^OOQ'le 

V.  Hroo. 

^JEBEShaUlESU 
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690.  There  are  two  kinds  of  free  verse  in  French  that 
violate  the  regular  rules:  one  in  which  all  the  verses  are  of 
the  same  measure,  another  in  which  the  verses  are  of  differ- 
ent measure. 

The  distich,  tercet,  quatrain,  and  quintain  are  isometric 
i.e.,  employ  only  verses  of  the  same  measure,  and  two 
rhymes.  We  cannot  enter  here  into  details  nor  discuss  the 
complex  isometric  strophes  of  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten, 
and  twelve  lines  each.  Special  treatises  must  be  referred 
to  for  the  ode,  sonnet,  rondeau,  glose,  ballade,  chant  royal, 
triolet,  lai,  virelai,  villanelle,  pantoum,  and  sexiine,  as  well 
as  for  the  acrostic,  Equivoque,  echo-verse,  bouts-rimes,  and  other 
curiosities  of  French  versification.  The  recent  revival  of 
interest  in  the  ballad^  lai,  virelai,  chant  royal,  rondel,  triolet, 
and  villanelle,  has  awakened  great  and  curious  archaeologi- 
cal research  into  the  poetic  creations  of  the  trouv^res  and 
troubadours.  (Only  brief  reference  can  be  made  in  this 
place  to  the  principal  varieties.) 

691.  Du  Belloy,  Konsard,  and  their  adherents  acclima- 
tized the  Italian  sonnet  in  France.  Its  rules  as  applied  to 
French  are  as  follows:  It  consists  of  fourteen  lines  (Alex- 
andrines generally,  decasyllabic  and  octosyllabic  lines  often) 
divided  into  two  quatrains,  the  first,  fourth,  fifth,  and  eighth 
line  of  which  rhyme  together;  the  second  and  third  rhyme 
together,  and  the  sixth  and  seventh  rhyme  together.  Or 
the  rhymes  throughout  the  two  quatrains  may  be  alternate. 
These  two  quatrains  of  four  lines  each  are  followed  by  two 
tercets  of  three  lines  each  which  are  capable  of  thirteen 
different  arrangements  (in  couplets,  alternate  rhymes,  etc.) 
ending  in  some  striking  thought. 

(1.)  Scheme  for  sonnet  having  first,  fourth,  fifth,  and 

eighth  lines  rhyming  together : 

c,  c,  d  —  e,  d,  e  (1). 

c,  d,  c  —  d,  e,  e  (2). 

c,  d,  c  -  d,  c,  d  (3). 

c,  c,  d  —  c,  d,  d  (4).  PooaTp 

C,   C,   d   —   C,   d,   C    (6).   Digitized  by  ^OOgie 


a,  b,  b,  a 
-a,  b,  b,  a 
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(2.)  Scheme  for  sonnet  with  alternate  rhymes  in  the  two 

quatrains. 

c,  d,  d  —  c,  e,  e  (6). 

c,  c,  d  —  e,  e,  d  (7). 

c,  d,  c  —  c,  d,  d  (8). 

a,b,  a,b      c,d,  d  —  c,c,d  (9). 

b,  a,b^    c»c,d  —  d,  c,d  (10). 

c,  d,  d  —  c,  d,  d  (11). 

c,  c,  d  —  c,  c,  d  (12). 

c,  d,  c  —  c,  d,  c  (13). 

"  Je  vous  ai  viie  enfant,  maintenant  que  j*y  pense, 
Fraiche  comme  une  roae  et  le  coeur  dans  les  yeux. 
— Je  vous  ai  vu  bam  bin,  boudeur  et  paresseux, 
Vous  aimiez  lord  Byron,  les  grands  vers  et  la  aanse." 

Ainsi  nous  revenaient  les  jours  de  notre  enfance, 
Kt  nous  parlions  d^jiL  le  langage  des  vieuz  ; 
Ce  jeune  souvenir  riait  entre  nous  deux, 
L^er  comme  un  ^bo,  gai  comme  Ifep^rance. 

Le  Iftche  craint  le  temps  parce  qu'il  faut  mourir; 
11  croit  son  mur  gkt^  lorsqu'une  fleur  y  pousbe. 
O  voyageur  ami,  p^e  du  souvenir  I 

Cest  ta  main  consolante,  et  si  sage  et  si  douce, 
Qui  consacre  k  jamais  un  pas  fait  sur  la  mousse, 
Le  bochet  d'un  enfant,  une  lorme,  un  soupir.'' 

A.  DE  MUSSET. 

692.  There  are  two  sorts  of  rondeaus, — the  simple,  or 
rondel,  and  the  double.  The  rondel  was  a  song  Id  two 
couplets  of  four  or  five  lines  each,  with  two  rhymes  only. 
The  initial  couplet  was  repeated  at  the  end  of  the  first 
and  second  strophe,  sometimes  in  inverse  order.  Charles 
d*0rl^ans  rendered  the  octosyllabic  rondel  of  two  quatrains, 
with  alternate  masculine  and  feminine  rhymes,  the  classic 
type  of  this  species  of  verse.  The  initial  couplet  was  re- 
peated as  described. 

The  present  rondeau  is  decasyllabic  or  octosyllabic,  and 
is  composed  of  thirteen  lines  of  two  rhymes  divided  into 
two  quintains  of  five  lines  each.  In  each  of  these  the  first, 
second,  and  fifth  rhyme  together,  and  the  third  and  fourth 
rhyme  together.  Between  the  quintains  a  tercet  b  inter- 
calated, reproducing  the  rhyme  arrangement  of  the  three 
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first  verses  of  the  quintains.     The  rondeau  is  the  vehicle  of 
satire  and  eulogy. 

The  double  rondeau  is  composed  of  twenty-four  lines  of 
six  quatrains  with  alternate  rhymes.  Each  of  the  lines  of 
the  first  quatrain  becomes  in  its  turn  the  fourth  line  of  the 
four  following  quatrains.  The  sixth  quatrain  has  its  four 
lines  dbtincty  after  which  are  repeated  the  first  words  of 
the  piece. 

693.  Villon  is  the  great  master  of  the  ballade.  Its 
structure  is  decasyllabic  or  octosyllabic ;  if  the  former,  it 
is  composed  of  three  dizains  of  ten  lines  each,  with  the 
same  rhymes,  and  of  one  quintain ;  if  octosyllabic,  it  is 
composed  of  three  octaves  of  eight  lines  ^ch,  with  the  same 
rhymes,  and  one  quatrain.  Quintain  and  quatrain  strophes 
must  have  the  form  of  the  five  last  lines  of  the  dizain  or 
the  four  last  of  the  octave.  Both  are  called  envoi.  Com- 
pare the  "  lenvoye"  to  the  Ouekow  and  the  Nightingale  and 
to  the  Ooodly  Ballade^  attributed  to  Chaucer.  Each  couplet 
of  the  ballade  as  well  as  the  last  line  of  the  envoi  ends  in 
the  same  refrain  line.  There  are  also  double  ballades  of 
six  dizains  or  six  octaves. 

694.  The  chant  royal  is  a  ballade  of  five  strophes  instead 
of  three.  The  envoi  contains  five  lines.  The  epithet  royal 
was  synonymous  with  excellent,  referring  to  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  constructing  five  strophes  with  the  same  rhymes. 

695.  The  triolet  is  a  form  of  the  rondeau,  and  consists  of 

eight  lines,  chiefly  octosyllabic : 

VHdtd  tfapprHe  d  nous  dormer 
Les  vieilles  pieces  de  Corneille ; 
Mais,  ce  qui  va  voiis  ^tonner, 
VHdtel  t^apprSte  d  notis  donner 
Lie  fils  de  Lafleur  pour  joiier 
Nicom^e  I  O  rare  merveille ! 
VHStel  f^apprSte  d  rums  donner 
Les  vieilles  pieces  de  Corneille. 

Mlle.  BESHOULiiatis. 
It  is  the  vehicle  of  wit  and  mockery. 

696.  The  lai  is  composed  of  pentasyllabic  lines  with  the 
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same  rhyme,  each  couplet  being  separated  by  a  line  of  two 
syllables,  and  the  dissyllabic  lines  rhyming  together: 

La  grandeur  hamaine 
Est  une  ombre  vaine 

Qui  fiiit ; 
Une  &me  mondaine 
A  perte  d'haleine 

La  suit. 
Et  pour  ceite  reine 
Trop  souvent  se  ^toe 

Sans  truit. 

The  number  of  couplets  is  indefinite. 

697.  The  ancient  virelai  is  somewhat  like  the  laL  Hie 
second  rhyme  of  the  first  couplet  becomes  the  first  rhyme 
of  the  sec(md  couplet,  the  second  of  the  second  couplet 
becomes  the  first  of  the  third  couplet,  etc  The  second 
rhyme  of  the  last  couplet  must  repeat  the  first  rhyme  of 
the  first  couplet  The  modern  virelai  is  usually  heptasyl- 
labic,  has  two  rhymes,  and  begins  with  a  rhyming  couplet 
which  is  repeated  afterward  alternately  as  a  refrain  when 
the  sense  allows,  and  not  at  regular  intervals.  The  re- 
frain inverted  terminates  the  virelaL 

Adieu  je  dis  d  la  lyre^ 
C^est  trop  apprSter  d  Hre. 
De  tous  les  metiers  le  pire 
Et  celui  qu'il  faut  ^lire 
Pour  mourir  de  male-fairo, 
Cest  bien  le  metier  d'^rire. 
Adieu  je  dis  d  la  lyre,  etc 

MOUBOTTEB. 

Cf.  the  virdai  "Alone  walkying,"  attributed  to  Chaucer. 

698.  The  villanelle  was  especially  dedicateil  to  rural 
themes,  songs  in  difierent  rhythms,  etc.  A  model  villanelle 
by  Passerat  is  heptasyllabic,  written  in  tercets  or  triplets 
on  two  rhymes — ^a  feminine  rhyme  in  the  first  and  third 
line  of  each  tercet,  a  masculine  rhyme  in  every  second  line. 
The  first  and  third  line  of  the  first  tercet  are  repeated 
alternately  in  the  third  line  of  each  succeeding  tercet,  and 
both  occur  in  the  final  stanza,  which  is  a  quatrain.    The 
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number  of  stanzas  is  iDdetermkiate,  but  must  be  an  even 

number. 

J*ay  perdu  ma  tourterelle, 
Est-ce  point  elle  que  i'oy  ? 
Je  veux  aller  apr^  elle. 
Tu  regrettes  ta  femelle ; 
H^las  I  aussy  fay-je  mov  : 
J'ay  perdu  ma  tourterelle,  etc 

Pasberat. 

699.  The  sixteenth  century  was  particularly  famous  for 
its  sportive  verses,  many  of  them  puerile  and  fanciful 
beyond  conception.  The  chief  verses  of  this  sort  were  the 
(rime)  batelee,  the  fratemiaie,  the  senee,  the  couronnie, 
the  empSritrCy  the  annezie,  the  enchaiiiee,  and  the  ^quir 
voqae, 

700.  The  bateUe  arose  from  a  consonance  between  the 

end-rhyme  of  a  line  and  the  csesural  word  in  the  following 

line. 

Amy  de  nom,  de  pens4e  et  de/ait, 

Qu'ay-je  meffait  que  vers  moy  ne  prens  voye  ? 

Graces  h  Dieu,  tu  es  dm  et  r^aiif 

Moy  plus  deffaU  que  ceux  que  morts  on  faity  etc. 

Marot. 

701.  The  fratemidie  arises  when  the  last  sound  of  each 
line  is  repeated  entirely  or  in  part  at  the  beginning  of  the 
following  line. 

Mets  voile  au  vent,  single  vers  nous,  Charon; 
Car  on  t' attend  ;  puis,  quand  seras  en  Tente, 
Tant  et  plus  boy  bonum  vinum  charum, 
Qu^avrons  pour  vray,  etc. 

Marot. 

702.  The  sen^  arises  when  the  initial  syllable  of  each 
word  alliterates,  as  in  Old  English.  In  English  three  em- 
phatic words  in  a  line  alliterated ;  in  the  senie,  the  allitera- 
tion occurs  throughout. 

Amour  arrive,  ange  accort,  amiable ; 
Devient  depuis  disgracieux  dyable : 
Ses  serviteurs,  secou^  sans  secours, 
Tr^-tristement  termineront  toigours.        ^  I 
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703.  The  brisee  arises  wheu,  the  first  aod  second  hemi- 
stiches of  a  stanza  being  read  separately,  both  make  com- 
plete sense,  and  both  hemistiches  have  their  special 
rhymes. 

De  coeur  parfait,  —  Chassez  toute  douleur, 

Soyez  soi^euxy  —  N'usez  de  nulle  feinte. 

Sans  vilam  fait,  —  Entretenez  doaceur, 

Vaillant  et  preux,  —  Abandonnez  la  crainte. 

Par  bon  effet,  —  Montrez  votre  valeur, 

Soyez  joyeux.  —  Et  bannissez  la  crainte, 

St.  GKI.AIS. 

704.  The  couronnee  placed  at  the  end  of  each  line  a 
word  repeating  the  last  part  of  the  word  that  immediately 
preceded. 


Je  vois  en  moy  tonte  laldure  dure. 
Par  quoy  d'enfer  j'attens  morsure  sure : 
Car  c'est  le  lien  ou  Bans  pardon  ctrd  on. 


P.  F^M. 


705.  The  empirih-e  required  that  there  should  be  a 
double  instead  of  a  single  repetition. 

Prenez  en  gr^  mes  impar/atto/aito,/at(8, 
Benins  lecteurs,  tr^  dili^en«  gens^  gens    ,    .    • 

706.  The  annexee  arose  when  each  line  began  with 
one  of  the  compounds  of  the  word  ending  the  preoedinf 
line. 

Ainsi  se  feit  rithme  annexie 
AnnexmU  vers  k  autres  vers, 
F«r«ifi^  ou  compos^e^ 
Composant  teb  mots  ou  divers. 

P.  Fabri. 

707.  The  enehainte  presented  a  sort  of  gradation  from 
line  to  line,  by  repetition  of  words. 

Dieu  des  amans,  de  mort  me  garde, 
Me  gardant  donne  moi  bonheur, 
En  le  me  donnant  prens  ta  darde, 
En  la  prenant  navre  son  coeur, 
En  le  navrant  me  tiendras  seur. 

Mabot. 
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708.  The  iquivoque  reproduced  the  last  syllables  of 
each  line  with  a  different  sense,  either  at  the  beginning  or 
at  the  end  of  the  succeeding  lina 

Si  quelquefois  ay  renom  merUi 
Du  loz  dont  peut  estre  un  homnu  heriti, 
Doux  Orateur  en  prose  ou  bien  par  mettre, 
Et  si  le  tempB  porte  loy  depermettre 
Que  mon  vouloir  de  prier  or  ait  aorif 
Ke  dois-je  pas  par  devote  oraison,  etc. 


Cbetin. 


709.  Monosyllabic  verse. 


Men  ooeur,  mon  hear,  tout  mon  grand  bien, 
A  qui  je  suis  plus  tien  qiie  mien^ 
Pres  qui  je  ne  vois  soubz  lea  Cieux 
Kiens  plus  beau,  plus  cher  k  mes  jeux. 

Taboubot. 

710.  Echo-verse. 

Pendant  que  seitl  en  ces  bois  je  me  plains, 

Dy  moi,  Echo,  qui  celebre  me«  mains    .    .    .     MainU 

Y  a-t-il  point  quelque  autre  gentille  4me  ^ 

Qui  k  louer  autres  mains  les  entlamme  ?    .    .     .    Ame 

Si  moy  vivant  de  mon  loz  je  I'ouy, 

Ay-je  argument  d'en  estre  rejouy  ?    .    .    .     Ouu 

E  PAS<iUIEK. 

711.  BofUfhTini^  arise  when,  certain  words  being  given, 
they  must  be  filled  out ;  t.e.,  lines  must  be  constructed  of 
which  they  shall  form  the  terminations-  -an  exercise  once 
fisimous  among  the  preeieusea  and  beaux  espriU  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  For  instance,  given  the  words  lAgnon, 
artieule,  mignon,  mule,  they  were  filled  out  as  follows : 

Des  rives  de  Oaronne  aux  rives  de  Lig^aon^ 
France,  par  ordre  exprfis  que  1' fed  it  artieule, 
Tu  construis  des  £Eilots  d'un  ouvrage  mignon 
on  I'avide  Fermier  peut  bien  ferrer  la  nudey  etc. 

La  Monkoye. 

BouU^rimes  sonnets  were  particularly  affected. 

712.  The  acrostic  spells  out  a  name  with  the  initial 
letter  of  each  line,  and  is  of  any  length.  It  is  very  ancient, 
and  was  borrowed  by  the  Italians  from  the  Proveii9al  poets 
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during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  The  most 
celebrated  production  of  this  sort  is  the  Vimone  Avwrom 
of  Boccaccio,  in  which  the  initial  letters  of  each  tercet 
united  successively  to  form  two  entire  sonnets  and  a  mad- 
rigal. 

713.  Assonance  is  a  form  of  verse  in  which  there  is  an 
imperfect  rhyme  confined  to  the  vowels  alone.  It  begins 
with  the  last  accented  vowel  in  a  line.  It  existed  in  early 
Proven9al  poetry,  and  became  the  national  poetic  form  of 
Spain.  Examples :  ferSz.  and  fur^r,  abdrca  and  infdmia, 
etc.  In  Germany  assonance  was  naturalized  by  the  Schle- 
gels ;  in  England  it  has  never  been  used  with  success.  For 
example : 

He  the  thunderbolt  of  battle. 

He  the  first  Alferez  titled, 

Who  as  coarleous  is  as  vidiant, 

And  the  noblest  is  the  fiercest. 

The  Chanson  de  Roland  is  chiefly  written  in  strophes  of 
fifteen  lines  united  by  the  principle  of  assonance.  (See 
pp.  510-11.) 
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PUNCTUATION  AND  CAPITAL  LETTER& 

I,  PUNCTUATION. 

Ths  ptinctDation  marks  in  French  are  the  comma  (tn'r^ule),  the 
semicolon  {jmiU  et  mV^ru/«),  the  colon  {deux  points),  the  period  mark 
(jioinl),  the  interrogation  point  (point  interrogatij)^  and  uie  exclama- 
tion point  {point  exddmaiQ), 

(1.)  The  comma. 

(a.^  The  comma  is  used  when  a  conjunction  is  omitted  (1)  between 
subject  nouns,  (2)  between  adjectives,  (3)  between  object  nouns. 

(1.)  La  fraude,  le  parjure,  les  proc^,  les  guerres  sont  des  choses 
terribies.  (2.)  Les  nommes  sont  bons,  patients,  diligents.  (3.) 
B^Iez  vos  goiits,  vos  travaux,  vos  plaisirs. 

The  comma  is  not  used  between  two  parts  of  the  same  proposition 
connected  by  dL  ou,  or  m,  unless  they  are  of  undue  length :  II  lira 
ou  ^rira.     11  n^a  pas  re9U  votre  pr^nt  m  le  mien. 

But  Nul  n'est  content  de  sa  fortune,  ni  m^content  de  son  esprit 
(Deshouli^res),  Tout  reconnatt  ses  lois,  ou  brigue  son  appui  (]Boi- 
lean),  owing  to  the  length  of  the  clauses. 

(b.)  Th6  comma  is  used  between  propositions  of  the  same  nature 
and  of  brief  extent*  On  se  menace,  on  court,  Fair  g^mit,  le  fer 
brille. — Racine. 

(c.)  The  comma  is  used  with  interjected  explanatory  proposi- 
tions, before  and  after  words  in  direct  or  independent  address,  invo- 
cations, etc.,  and  loosely  connected  phrases  that  express  some  accom- 
panying though  not  essential  circumstance :  Les  passions,  ^t  sont 
les  maladies  de  VAmej  ne  viennent  que  de  notre  r^yolte  contre  la  raison. 
Sont-ce  I^  0  TSl^maque,  les  pens^  qui  doivent  occuper  le  coeur  du 
fils  d^Ulysse  ?    Le  style  de  Bossuet,  Umjowrs  noble  et  rapide,  ^onne. 

(d.)  The  comma  is  used  before  a  verb  separated  from  its  subject 
by  an  explanatory  clause :  L'homme  qui  est  insensible  awe  malheurs 
de  ses  senwlableSy  est  un  ^oiste.  ^ 

(e.)  The  comma  is  used  to  supply  the  place  of  a  verb  understood^  IC 
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L'amour  de  la  gloire  meut  les  gnindes  ftmes,  et  Tamour  de  rargei^,] 
les  Ames  vulgaires  (the  comma  in  the  second  proposition  subntitutei 
meut  understood). 

(2.)  The  semicolon. 

(a.)  The  semicolon  is  osed'to  separate  propositions  that  are  not 
intimately  connected,  that  are  loosely  added  one  to  another,  or 
that  have  been  previously  divided  by  commas 

Soyez  id  des  lois  I'interpr^te  supr^e ; 

Rendez  leur  minist^re  aussi  saint  que  vou8-m6me ; 

Enseignez  la  raison,  la  justice  et  la  paix. 

On  distingue  diverses  sortes  de  style :  Le  style  uni,  od  Pon  ne  voit 
ni  expressions,  ni  pens^  remarquables ;  le  style  facile,  cjui  ne  sent 
point  le  travail  |  le  style  naturel,  qui  n'est  ni  recherch^  ni  foic^ ;  le 
style  rapide,  aui  attache  et  qui  entralne. 

The  colon. 

The  colon  is  used  to  introduce  a  fornud  quotaticm. 

Dames  Mites  disaient  k  leurs  petits  enfants: 

"  II  fut  temps  oii  la  terre  ^tait  ronde.''  Aubert. 

(b.)  To  add  details  or  introduce  examples  that  expand  or  amplifr 
a  general  proposition:  Tout  platt  dans  les  synonymes  de  VMk 
Oirard :  la  finesse  des  remarqiies,  la  justesse  des  pensi^  le  ehaix  des 
exemples. 

(c)  To  introduce  a  proposition  if  the  details  precede:  Vexxrcktj 
la  sobriite  et  le  travail :  voim  trois  m^ecines  qui  ne  se  trompent  pas. 

(d.)  To  introduce  a  proposition  (hat  explains  or  develops  fniat 
precedes. 

II  faut,  autant  qu*on  pent,  obliger  tout  le  monde : 
On  a  souvent  beioin  d!un  plus  petU  de  sou 

La  Fontaine. 

(4  )  The  period  mark,  or  fiill  stop. 

The  period  mark,  or  full  stop,  ends  every  independent  proposition 
that  is  complete  in  itself:  Elle  avait  nn  visage  serein  et  plein  de 
majesty.  ,  Des  Tritons  conduisaient  son  char.  On  voyait  au  roiliea 
des  airs  Eole,  empress^  et  inquiet. — F^nelon.        Also  abbreviations. 

(5.)  The  interrogation  point  and  the  exclamation  point. 

The  interrogation  and  exclamation  points  are  uswl  at  the  end  of 
every  question  or  exclamation  denoting  surprise,  terror,  or  vivid 
feeling :  Oii  porU-je  tnes  pas  f  lyoh  merit  que  je  frissonne  t  Que  la 
patrie  est  chh-e  /— Comeille.     Que  le  Seigneur  est  bon  / 

Note. — It  is  not  necessary  that  a  question  should  have  the 
inverted  interrogative  form;  an  inquiry  may  be  conveyed  by  the 
tone  of  voice :  Tit  ne  leur  partes  point  d  boire  t — La  Fontaine. 

Again,  the  form  of  the  phrase  may  be  interrogative  (in  condi- 
tionals or  after  au  moins,  du  moins,  d.  peine^  peul-^re^  encore^  etc^ 
standing  at  the  head  of  the  sentenced,  and  the  sense  may  not :  Lui 
faiton  quelque  reproche  {-si,  etc.),  il  s'emporte.  ^ 

Lidirect  questions  have  no  interrogation  point  jOOqIc 
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(6.)  The  hyphen  (trtit  d'union),  dash  (trait),  bracket  (crochet), 
fxtreiUhetie  marks  (manjues  parentheses),  and  quotcUion  marks 
(  guillemets),  are  used  as  m  English ;  the  hyphen  between  compound 
ivords,  etc.,  petit-maiire ;  the  dwh  in  abrupt  transitions;  the  oradcei 
to  introduce  a  word  or  phrase  not  in  the  text,  yet  essential  to  its 
comprehension ;  parenthetic  marks  to  introduce  non-essential  expla^ 
nations ;  and  qwoUUion  marks  to  introduce  a  copied  word  or  passage. 
Cf.  Noel  et  Chapsal. 

II.   CAPITAL  LETTERS   (MAJUSCULES),  r 

Begin  with  a  capital  letter 

(1)  The  first  word  in  every  sentence ; 

(2)  The  first  word  of  a  line  of  poetry  making  complete  sense ; 

(3)  All  proper  names  of  persons,  such  as  Pierre,  Antoine,  Gautier, 
MoliSre,  ^4ron,  and  the  name  of  the  Deity; 

(4)  All  names  of  nlaces,  such  as  la  France,  Normandie,  Marseille, 
Sanovre,  la  Nouvelle  Orleans ; 

(5)  All  names  of  nations,  such  as  Europ^ns,  Am^ricains,  Anglais; 
and  provinces,  etc.,  Bourguignons,  Pari^iens. 

(6)  All  names  of  sects,  such  as  Epicur^ens,  Stoi'ciens,  Protestants; 

(7)  All  names  of  rivers,  seas,  oceans,  streets,  mountains,  souares: 
Seine,  Garonne,  Pyr^^es,  Alpes,  Rhin,  MMiterran^e,  Rue  Rivoli, 
etc.; 

(8)  Names  of  sciences,  arts,  and  professions,  if  they  are  individu- 
alized with  a  view  of  distinguishing  one  art  or  science  from  another : 
La  Qrammaire  est  une  science  indispensable ;  la  Musiqiu  est  un  art 
charmant ;  la  Oeomitrie  donne  de  la  rectitude  h  Pesprit ; 

(9)  All  objects  personified :  Ui  g!t  la  sombre  Imvie  k  Poeil  timide 
et  louche ; 

(10)  Titles  of  books,  signs,  firms,  superscriptions. 

Note. — National  and  sectarian  names  are  commonly  not  capital- 
ized unless  they  embrace  the  whole :  Un  /ranpaw,  un  anabaptiJite^ 
des  anglais ;  but  Les  Fran^ais,  Anabaptistes,  etc 

Adjectives  of  national  it  v,  and  names  of  the  days,  seasons,  and 
months,  are  not  capitalized.  Church  festivals,  f^tes,  etc,  especially 
when  accompanied  by  saints'  names,  usually  take  the  capital :  La 
Saint-Jean,  Pftques,  Noel,  etc.  Je  is  not  capitalized  except  when 
banning  a  sentence.    Cf.  Noel  et  Chapsal. 


II. 
A.— VERBS  REQUIRING  DE  BEFORE  THE  INFINITIVR 


Abstenir  (s*) 
Accuser 
Accuser  (s*) 
Achever 
Aflecter 
Affliger  (s') 
Agir  (s*)  (unip,) 


Applaudir  (s*) 
Appr^hender 
Avert!  r 
Aviser  (s*)^ 
Avoir  besoin 
Avoir  coutume 
Avoir  dessein 


Avoir  envie 
Avoir  garde 
Avoir  nonte 
Avoir  intention 
Avoir  le  temps 
Avoir  le  courage        , 
Avoirj^eur     jOOglC 
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AToir  raison 

Avoir  re^t 

Avoir  80in 

Avoir  myet 

Avoir  tort,  efe. 

BlAmer 

Brtller 

Censurer 

Cesser 

Chagriner  (s*) 

Char^r  (se) 

Choisir 

Commander 

Conjurer 

Conseiller 

Contenter  (se) 

Convaincre 

Convenir 

Corriger 

Craindre 

iMcourager 

IMdaiffner 

D^fenare 

D^fendre  (se) 

D^fier 

D^p6cher  (se) 

D^saccoutumer  (se) 

Ddshabituer  (se) 

D^sesp^rer 

D6K)ler  (se) 

D^tourner 

Diff^rei 

Dire 

Discontinuer 

Disculper  (se) 

Dispenser  (se) 

Dispenser 

Dissuader 

Douter 

Efforcer  (s') 

Effrayer  (s') 

Emp^cher 


EmpresMT  (s^) 
Enniger 
^ntreprendre 
Epouvanter  \t^) 
jptre  ravi 
^i^tonner  (s') 
Eire  raasasi^ 
Eviter 

fxcuser  (s*) 
tre  surpris 
Feindre 
F^liciter 
Flatter  (se) 
Fr^mir 
Garder  (se) 
G^rair 
Glorifier  (se) 
llasarder 
H&ter  (se) 
Iraputer 
Inaignerfs*) 
Ing^rir  (s*) 
Inspirer 
Jurer 
Manquer 
M^iter 
M61er  (se) 
Menacer 
M^riter 
Moquer  (se) 
Mourir  (to  long) 
N^liger 
Nier 

N^avoir  garde 
Pardonner 
Parler 
Passer  (se) 
Permettre 
Persuader 
Piquer  (se) 
Plaindre  (se) 
Prendre  gurde 


Prendre  0om 
Prendre  i  tAche 
^reecrire 
Preseer 
Preaser  (ee) 
Pr^Bumer 
Prier 
Promettre 
Proposer 
Proposer  (se) 
Protester 
Punir 

Rappeler  (ae) 
Rebuter  (se) 
Becommander 
Refuser 
Repretter 
R^jouir  (to) 
Rc^]drep:TAce 
Remercier 
Repentir  (se) 
Reprendre 
R^primander 
Reprocher  (se) 
R^udrc(activcvb,; 

passive  has  d) 
Rire 
Rougir 

Scandaliser  (se) 
Seoir  (unip,) 
Se  faire  un  plaisir 
Sommer 
Souhaiter  (prep,  maj 

be  omitted) 
Soup^onner 
Souvenir  fbe) 
Siiffire  (tmip.) 
Sugg^rer 
Supplier 
Tenter 
Trembler 
Vanter  (se),  etc 


Ambitionner 
Appartenir 
D^irer     {de     often 
.  omitted) 

Dniester    (de    often 
omitted) 


ADDITIONAL. 

Devoir  (se) 

Ecrire 

Ent  reprendre 

Essayer 

Finir 

Oflrir 


Digitiz 


Omettre 
Ordonner 
Otiblier 
Protester 
Rassasier  (se) 

Rebuter 
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Rebnter  (se) 
Beprocher 
Huquer 
Souifrir 


T&cher 
Tarder  (unip.) 

Se  troaver  bieo 


Se  trouver  mal 
£tre  tent^,  accoutu- 

etc 


B.— VERBS  BEQUIBING  1  BEFORE  THE  INFINmVE. 


Abaisser  (s') 
Aboutir 
Accorder  (8*) 
Accoutumer 
Acharoer  (s*) 
Admettre 

Aid#'  ^ 

Aia^r 

AniiTfer:.    ^ 

Appliquer  ^s') 

Apprendre 

Apprfeter  (s*) 

Aspirer 

AjBsigner 

Assujettir  (s*) 

Attacher  (»*) 

Attend  re 

Attendre  (a*) 

Augmenter  (tf ) 

Autoriser 

Avilir  (s*) 

Avoir 

Avoir  peine 

Balancer 

Bomer  (se) 

Chercher 

Complaire  (se) 

Concoarir 

Condamner 

Oondamner  (se) 

Condescendie 

Consentir 

Consititer 

Conspirer 

Consumer 

Contribuer 


^Convier  (cfe  occasion- 
ally) 

Coiiter  (de  when 
ufUp.)  / 

D^ider  {de  occasion- 
ally) 

Determiners  (se) 

Disposer  (se) 

Divertir  (se)      , 

Donner 

Employer  *» 

Enoourager 

Engager 

Ennardir 

Enseigner 

fntreprendre 
tre(d  lire,  d  eerily) 
Entendre  (s') 
Essayer  (s*) 
{}toniier  (s*) 
Etudier  (s*) 
Evertuer  (s')  (pomr 

also) 
Exceller 
Exciter 
Exhotter  (s*) 
Exposer  (s*) 
Fatiguer  (se) 
Habkuer  (s') 
Ilair 

Hasarder  (se) 
H^siter 
Induire 
Instruire 
Int^resser 
Inviter 
Mettre 


Mettre  (se) 
Montrer 
Ohstiner  (s') 
Offrir  ^) 
Opinifttrer  (s*) 
Parvenir 


Penc^er 

Penser' 

Pers^v^rer 

Persister 

Plaire  (se) 

Plier  (se) 

Pousser 

Prendre  plaisir 

Preparer  (se) 

Porter 

Provoquer 

R^diiire 

Reduire  (se) 

Renoncer 

R^pugner 

R^soudre  fse) 

R^igner  (se) 

Rester 

R^uasir 

Risqiier 

Servir 

Sooger 

Suffire    (not    «ft^) 

(also  powr) 
Tarder 
Tendre 
Tenir 
Travailler 
Viser 
Vouer 


Commencer,  continuer,  oontraindre,  demander,  efforcer  (s*),  em- 
presser  (s'),  essayer,  forcer,  hasarder  (se),  ticher,  ^re,  laisser  (trans- 
mit, d;  cease  from,  cfe),  manquer  (neglect,  d;  fail,  be  at  the  point  of, 
de)j  oocuper  (s*),  venir  (happen,  d;  just  happened,  <fe),  tarder  (delay, 
d;  long,  c2e),  obliger,  and  oubller,  etc,  take  d  or  de,  often  with  a 
change  of  meaning.  ^  i 
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C— VERBS  REQUIRING  NO  PREPOSITION  BEFORE  THE 
INFINITIVE. 


Accourir 

Aimer  mieux 

Aller 

Apercevoir 

Assurer 

Avouer 

Compter 

Confesser 

Courir 

Croire 

Daiffner 

D^larer 

D&irer* 

Pevoir 

Ecouter 

Entendre 


Envoyer 

Esp^rer* 

FaiUir 

Faire 

Falloir 

Imaginer  (a*)* 

Jurer 

Laiseer 

Mener 

Nier 

Observer 

Oser 

Paraltre 

Penser 

Poll  voir 

Pr^fgrer 


Those  marked  *  often  take  de. 


Prendre 

Protester 

Rappeler  (se) 

Rapporter 

ReconnaStre 

Regarder 

Retoumer 

Revenir 

Savoir 

Sembler 

Sentir 

Souhaiter* 

Soutenir 

T^moigner 

Valoir  mieux 

Voir 

Vouloir 


III. 
A.— ADJECTrVT:S  REQUIRING  DiT  AFTER  THEM. 


Abeent, 

Ambitieux, 

Amoureux, 

Avide, 

Approchant, 

Capable, 

Ch^ri, 

Complice, 

Connu, 

Content, 

Curieux, 

Ddsireux, 

D^laigneux, 

D^sol6, 

Difl^^rent, 

Digne, 

Knvieux, 

Eloign^, 

Esclave, 

Exempt, 

Fflch^, 

Fdibie, 


ahitent/rom 
ambitious  of 
in  love  with 
eager  for 
approaching  to 
capable  of 
cheris^hed  by 
accomplice  in 
known  to 
pleased  with 
curious  U) 
desirous  of  to 
disdaimng  to 
grieved  with,  sorry 

to 
different  from 
worthy  of  to 
envious  of 
far  from 
a  slam  to 
exempt  from 
Horryfor 
dcfcient  in 


Fatigu^ 

Fier, 

Fort, 

Fou, 

Furieux, 

Olorieux, 

1  Hon  ten  X, 
j  Impatient, 

Incapable, 
!  Inconsolable, 
'  Indigne, 
I  Indi^^, 
j  Inquiet, 

IvrCj  . 
'  Justiciable, 

Las, 

Liberal, 
'  M^content, 

Offens^ 
I  Parent, 
iPlein, 

Ravi, 


tired  of  with 
proud  of 
confident^  siranffj  i 
mad  after 
enraged  at 
proud  of 
oig  with 
ashamed  of 
impatient  of 
ificapable  of 
inconsolable  for 
unworthy  of 
indignant  with 
uneasy  abont 
intoxicated  with 
amenable  to 
weary  of 
liberal  of 
displeased  with 
offended  at 
related  to 
fiiUof 
gladio,,^  1^^ 
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Banasi^  aatiated  with 

Keconnaissant,  grcUefulfar 


Kempli, 

Kedevable, 

BespoDsable, 

Riche, 

Soigneux, 


filled  with 
indebted  for 
responsible  for 
rich  in 
eareftd  of^  to 


Sftr, 

Surprifl, 

Tributaire, 

Viclime, 

Vide, 

Voiain,    . 


wrtof 

surprised  at,  to 
tributary  to 
victim  to,  of 
voidof 
neighbor  to. 


So,  also,  many  passive  participles  of  verbs  of  emotion:  aimi, 
itonni  etc. 

B.— ADJECTIVES  REQUIRING  A  AFTER  THEM. 

Accessible,        a/resaible  to  Fort,  strong  in 

Accoutumi,       accuUomed  to  Fatal,  fatal  to 

Adherent,  adhering  to  Habile,  skillful  in 

Adroit,  dexterous  in  Heureux,  lucky  in 

Agr^ble,  agreeable  to  Importun,  importunale  to 

Ai5^,  easy  to  Impenetrable,  impenetrable  to 

AjuBte,  fiU^  to  Indispensable,  indispensable  to 

Anterieur,         prior  to  In^branlable,  steadfast  in 

A  pre,  eager  for  Int^resse  interested  in 

Ardent,  tealousfor  Invisible,  invisible  to 

Assidu,  assiduous  to  Insensible,  insensible  to 

Lent,  slow  to 

Naturel,  nalural  to 

N^cessaire,  necessary  to 

Nuisible,  hurtful  to 

Odieux,  hateful  to 

Patient,  patient  in 

Post  eri  ear,  subsequeTit  to 

Preferable,  preferable  to 

Pr6t,  ready  to 

Propice,  propitious  to 

Propre,  )^/^ 

Rebelle,  rebellious  toward    - 

Redoutable,  formidable  to 

vSemblable',  similar  to 

Siijet,  subject  to 

Utile,  usefid  to. 


Attentif,  attentive  to 

Bon,  good,  fit,  for 

Cher,  dear  to 

Comparable,  comparable  to 

Conforme,  similar  to 

Contraire,  contraiy  to 

Cruel,  erutl  toward 

Dangerenx,  dangerous  to 

Desagreable,  disagreeable  to 

Diffi5le^  hard  to 

Endurci,  hardened  to 

Enclin,  inclined  to 

Etranger,  a  stranger  to 

Exact,  exact  in 

Facile,  •  easy  to 

Favorable,  favorable  to 

Formidable,  formidable  to 

Note. — The  prepositions  d,  envers,  en,  par,  pour,  avec,  etc.,  change 
to  de  when  these  adjectives  or  any  others  are  used  impersonally 
with  itre  :  II  est  difficile  de  dire,  etc. 


C— ADJECTIVES  WITH  MIXED  REGIMENS. 


Affable  k,  envers 
Assidu  It,  auprte  de 
Cei^bre  par,  pour 
Civil  envers,  k  regard  de 
Coramun  h,  avec 


Comparable  k,  avec 

Constant  dans,  en 

Cruel  k,  envers 

Dangereux  k,  pour  ^^  , 

Endurci  k,  centre,  daoib  byCjOOglc 
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F&ch^  de  {9orry/or)f  eontre  {cmgry 

with) 
Faible  de^  en 
Fameux  par,  dans,  en 
Fort  en,  de  {strong  by) 
Fort  en,  sor,  ^  {skilled  in,  <m) 
Habile  k^  dans,  en 
Heureux  h^  dans,  en  (Ittcky  in) 
Heureux  de  {happy  to) 
Ignorant  de,  en,  sur 
Indulgent  &,  pour,  envere 


In^branlable  ^  oootre,  dans 
Inquiet  de,  sur 
Invisible  jk,  pour 
Lent  dans,  k 
Liberal  de,  envere 
N^cessaire  i,  pour 
Patient  it,  Ik  I'^ard  de 
Prodigue  de,  en,  enver« 
Responsable  de,  envers 
S^v^re  pour,  euvera,  ^  T^ard  dc, 
etc 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Alarmant  potir,  aveugle  «icr,  consolant  pour,  Ingrat  envers,  bon 
insolent  ovee,  officieux  enverSf  etc 


IV 

LIST  OF  PHRASES   IN  WHICH  THE  ADJECTIVE  HAS 
DOUBLE  MEANINGS. 

Brave  homme, 
Homme  brave, 
Histoire  certaine, 
Certaine  histoire, 
Cher  enfant, 
Bobe  ch^re. 
Commune  voix, 
Voix  commune, 
Cruelle  femme, 
Femme  cruelle, 
Fausse  clef, 
Clef  fausse, 
Grand  homme, 
Homme  grand, 
Grand  air, 
Air  grand, 
Honn^te  homme, 
Homme  honndte, 
Mauvais  air, 
Air  mauvais, 
Nouveau  livre,  * 
Livre  nouveau, 
Livre  neu£ 
Nouyel  habit. 
Habit  nouveau, 
Pauvre  auteur, 
Auteur  pauvre, 


,  kindf 
Or(tve  man 
trustworthy  history 
a  certain  story,  history 
dear  child 
costly  dress 
unanimous  voice 
eommonj  ordinary  voice 
crud  woman 
disagreeabk  woman 
false  hem 
wrong  key 
great  mtm 
tail  man 
fine  manner 
noble  appearamte 
honestman 
nieCj  good  man 
iU-bredf  awkward  look 
wicked  look 
book  just  out 
an  additional  booh 
unused  book 
another  coat 
fashionable  eoai 
bad  author 
OMthor  without  i 
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Petite  femme^ 

Femme  petite^ 

Plaisant  conta, 

Conte  plaisant, 

Seul  enfant. 

Enfant  seul. 

Simple  avocaty 

Avocat  simple, 

AJQreuz  homme^ 

Homme  afireux, 

Bon  homme, 

Homme  bon, 

Fier  homroe, 

Homme  fier, 

Gralant  homme, 

Homme  galant, 

Glentilhomme, 

Homme  gentil, 

Jeune  homme, 

Homme  jeune, 

Malhonn6te  homme, 

Homme  malhonn^ 

Vilain  homme, 

Homme  vilain. 

Forte  femme, 

Femme  forte, 

Puissante  femme, 

Femme  puissante, 

Grande  dame, 

Dame  grande, 

Demi^  ann^, 

Ann^  demidre, 

DiffJSrentes,  diverses  choees, 

Choses  difit^ntes,  diverses, 

Fortes  eaux, 

Eaux  fortes, 

Une  longue-vue, 

Vue  longiie, 

Maigre  diner, 

Dtner  maigre, 

Malheureux  auteur, 

Auteur  malheureux, 

^^hunte  ^pigramme, 

Epigramme  m^hante, 

Mortelles  ann^es, 

Blessnre  mortellc, 

Son  propre  uniforme. 

Son  uniforme  propre, 

Unique  po^me, 

Po^me  unique, 

Vraie  histoire. 


gmaUwomoM 
pretty  woman 
Junny  story 
pleamnt  story 
only  child 
ehUd  alone 

lawyer  pure  and  simple 
eimple-minded  lawyer 
terrible  man 
ugly  man 
weak,  simple  ma/ik 
good  man 
fine  fellow 
Toud  man 


I  man 
lady-killer 
nobleman 
agreeable  man 
young  man 
yoiUhftd  man 
dishonorable  man 
rude  man 

ant  man 


ugly  man 
strong  woman 
strong-minded  woman 
large,  heavy  woman 
rich,  powerful  woman 
lady  of  rank 
tall  lady 

last  year  {of  a  series) 
last  year 
sundry  things 
different,  various  things 
strong  volume  of  vxUer 
Mfortis 


long  sight 

scanty  dinner 

lenten  dinner  (no  meat) 

wrfiehed  writer 

unfortunate  writer 

poor  epigram 

wicked  epigram 

long,  tedious  years 

mortal  wound 

his  own  uniform 

his  clean  uniform 

an  only  poem 

a  unique  poem 

a  falsehood       .edbyGoOglc 
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Histoire  vrale, 
Vrai  coquin, 
Morte  eau, 
£au  morle, 
Furieux  menteuTi 
Lion  furieux, 
Le  haut  ton, 
Ton  haut, 
Le  jeune  Pline, 
Pline  le  jeune, 
Triste  homme, 
Homme  triste, 
Gro86e  femme, 
Femme  grosse, 
Sage  femme, 
Femme  sage, 
Nouveau  vin, 
Vin  nouveau, 
En  pleine  cour, 
Cour  pleine. 
Veritable  histoire, 
Histoire  v^itable, 


a  irut  history 
arrant,  rogue 
lowest  tide 
stagnant  water 
terrible  liar 
furious  lion 

hauohty  tone,  ^*  upper  ten" 
loud  tone 
young  Pliny 
I^liny  the  younger 
pittful  man 
sad  man 
stout  woman 
pregnant  woman 
midwife 
wise  woman 
fresh  wine 
newly-made  wine 
before  the  court 
full  court 
real  story 
trueetory 


V. 
LIST  OF  «  ASPIEATED"  WOBDa 


Habler 

H^isser 

Hardes 

Hache 

Hemic 

Hardi,  etc 

Hagard 

H^ron 

Harem 

Haie 

H^ros    (not  deriva- 

Hoche, etc. 

Haillon 

tives) 

Hoguer 
Hollande  (?) 

Haine 

Heurter,  etc. 

Hair,  etc. 

Hideux 

Hongrie  (?) 

Hale 

Hallebarde 

Honnir 

Halener 

Hallier 

Honte 

H&ler 

Haridelle 

Hoquet 

Haleter 

Herse 

Horde 

Halle 

Humer 

Hors 

Hallucination 

Hachis 

Hotte 

Hautbois 

Halo 

Houblon 

Havre 

Halte 

Houe,  etc 

Havre-sac 

Hampe 
Hanche 

Hareng 

Hennir,  etc 

Hargneux 

Henri  (?) 

Hanneton 

Haricot 

Harold 

Hanter 

Haire 

Hugues 

Happer 

Hamean 

Homfroi 

Harangue 

Houblon 

Huguenot 

Harasser 

Huulette 

H<5raut 

Harceler                    [ 
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Huche 

Hibou 

Hure 

Haha 

Haraacher 

Hamais 

Hamois 

Harpie 

Harpon 

Hasard,  etc 

H4te,etc 

Hansser 

Haut,  etc. 


H4ve 

IIAvre 

Ilouille 

Houi>e,  etc. 

Houri 

Housser,  etc. 

Houx 

Iluaille 

Hiiit,  etc 

Iluppe,  etc 

Hurler 

Hussard 

Hutte 


H6tre 

Ilomard 

Harpe 

Houle 

Ilisser 

Hotte 

Hangar 

IIu^ 

Hi^rarchie 

Hamac 

Houssine 


They  number  about  four  hundred  out  of  fifteen  hundred  that 
begin  with  h.  The  article  is  not  elided  before  them.  Derivatives 
are  indicated  by  "etc" 


VI. 

LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS  NOW  OB  LATELY  IN 
COMMON  USE. 


A.P. 

=:  A  protester 

=  To  be  protested 

A.S.P. 

=•-  Accept^  sous  prot^t 

=  Accepted  under  proteH 

A.s.p.a 

=  Accept^  Hous  prot^t,  pour 

i-compte 

=  Accepted   under  protest^ 
on  account 

B«^ 

=:  Baron 

=  Baron 

C- 

=  Chevalier 

=  ChevalieTy  knight,  sir 

(^ 

=  Compagnie 

=  Ompany,  Co, 

O- 

=  Comte 

=  Count 

O--- 

=  Comtesse 

=  Countess 

Dr. 

=  Docteur 

=  Doctor 

Dr.  M»- 

=  Docteur-m^ecin 

=  Doctor  of  Medicine 

k 

=  E8t 

=  East 

=  En  les:  Barhelier  h  arts. 

etc. 

=  Baehelor  of  Arts 

J.-C. 

=  J&us-Christ. 

=  Jesus  Christ 

LI^AA.IL 

=  Leurs  Altesees  Imp^ri- 

ales 

=  Their    Imperial    High- 
nesses 

ll.aa.br. 

=  Leurs  Altesses  Royales 

=^  I%eir  Royal  Highnesses 

LL.AA.S8. 

=  Leurs  Altesses  S^r^nis- 

simes 

=  Their  Most  Serene  High- 
nesses 

LL.  Em. 

=  Leurs  Eminences 

—  Their  Eminences 

LL.  Ex. 

=  Leurs  Excellences 

=  TJteir  Ercellenci^          \ 
=  Their  Highnessed^^g^^ 

LL.HH. 

=  Leurs  Hautesses 
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LL.MM. 
LL.MM.II. 

LL.MM.RR. 
M.  ou  M"^- 
M*-  ou  M«- 
M.A. 
M.A.CJ. 

MHO. 

M»^ 
U^ 

MM, 

Mme. 

M-^ 

N.B. 
N.D. 

N.-N.-E. 
N.-N.-O. 

N»- 
N«^ 
NO. 

N.S. 
N.8.  J.-C. 

O. 

% 

O.-N. 

O.-S. 

P. 

P.S. 

R.P. 

8. 

S.A.I. 

8.A.R. 

S.AX 

S.-E. 
S.  Era. 
S.  Ex. 
S.G. 
S.H. 

S.M. 
SJ1.B. 


=  Leure  Majesty 

=  Leurs  Majesty  Imp^i- 

ales 
=  Leurs  Msyest^  Royales  = 
=  Monsieur 
=  Mattre 
=  Maison  assur^ 
=  Maison    assur^    centre 

rincendie 
=  Marchand 

=  Marchande  = 

=  Mademoiselle  = 

=  Monseigneur  = 

=  Marquis  = 

=  Marquise  = 

=  Messieurs  - 

=  Madame  = 

=  Manuscrit  = 

:  Nota  bene  = 

=  Notre-Dame  = 
=  Nord-nord-est 

:  Nord-nord-ouest  = 

:  K^^ociant  = 

=  N^ociaute  = 

:  Num^ro  = 

:  Notre-Seigneur  = 
:  Notre-Seigneur   J^suft- 

Christ  = 

:  Guest  = 

=  Pourcent  = 

:  Ouest-nord  = 

:  Ouest-sud  = 
:  P^re 

:  Post-scriptum  = 

:  R^v^rena  pdre  = 
:  Sud 
:  Son  Altesse  Imp^iale    = 


=  TKeir  MajetUes 

=  Their  Imperial  Mafettim 

=  Their  Royal  MajesHet 

=  Sir,  Mr, 

=  MajtUr 

=  House  inattred 

■  House  insured  agaimifir* 
:  Dealer,  shopkeeper  ( mas.) 
:  Dealer,  shopkeeper  {ffoMk^) 
-  Miss 

■  My  lord 
:  Marquis 
:  Marehumess 
•■  Messrs.,  OerUlemen 
■■  Madam,  Mrs, 
:  Manuscript,  MS. 
:  TakenoU 
•  Our  Lady 
:  North-northeast 
:  North-northwest 
:  Merchant  (masc) 
:  Merchant  (fem.) 
:  Number 
:  Our  Lord 


=  Son  Altesse  Rojale         = 

=  Son  Altesse  S^^nissiroe  = 

=  Snd-est  = 

=:  Son  Eminence  = 

=  Son  Excellence  = 

=  Sa  Grandeur  = 

=  Sa  Ilautesse  = 

=  Sa  Majesty 

=  Sa  Migest^  Britannique  • 


Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

West 
Per  cent 

West-north 

West-south 

Father 

Postscript 

Reverend  JaiKer 

South 

His    or    Her   Imperial 

Highness 
His  or  Her  Royal  HigK- 

ness 
His  or  Her  Most  Serene 

Highness 
Southeast 
His  Eminence 
His  ExceUeney 
His  Grace  {to  a  bishop) 
His  Highness  (Sultam  </ 

Turkey) 
His  or  Mer  Majesty 
His  or   Her   Brik 

Majesty 
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S.H.C.  =  Sa  Migest^  Catholique    : 

S.M.I.  =  Sa  Majesty  Imp^riale 

S.M.R.  =  Sa  Majesty  Royale 

S.M.S.  =  Sa  M^est^  Su^oise 

SJd.T.a         =Sa   M^jest^   Trfifi-Chr^- 
tienne 


S.-O. 
S.P. 

sapp. 
s.a 

S.-S.-E. 
8.^.-0. 


:  Hu     Catholic     Majesty 

(King  of  J^ain) 
:  His  Imperial  Majesty 
■■  His  Royal  Majesty 
■  His  Swedish  Majesty 


■■  His  Most  Christian  Ma- 
jesty {King  of  France) 
S.M.T.F.        =  Sa  Miyest^  Tres-FidSle  =  His  Most  Faithful  Ma- 


:  Sud-ouest 
=  Saint  P6re 
:  Les  Saints  Pdres 
:  Sa  Saintet^ 

:  Sud-Sud-€8t 

:  Sud-Bud-ouest 


jesty 
=  South 


west 

Holy  Father  (the  Pope) 
The  Holy  Fathers 
His  Holiness  (the  Pope) 
SotUh-sauiheast 
SotUh-southwedi 


VII. 

A.— LIST  OF  COMMONLY  USED  PRESENT  PARTiaPLEa 

playing 
reading 
eating 
walking 
appearing 
starting 
painting 
lending 
recoiling 
reflecting 
dreaming 
jwnptng 
supping    . 
signing 
smiling 
toiling 
seUina 
traveling 
.96.) 


ardentf  burning 
caressing 
trusting,  confident 
heart-rending 
degrading  7lc 

desperaUfhopeUsa 


Aocoaranty 

running  to 

Jouant, 

Achetant, 

buying 

Lisant, 

Approavant, 

approving 

Mangeant, 

Attendant, 

waiting 

Marchant, 

Avanyant, 

advancing 

Paraissant, 

Bl&mant, 

blaming 

Partant, 

Calculant, 

eulculoHng 

Peignant, 

Causant, 

chatting 

Pr^tant, 

Chassant, 

hunting 

Reculant, 

D^jeiinant> 

breakfasting 

R^fl^hissant, 

Dinant, 

dining 

R6vant, 

Disparaiasant, 
Ecnvant, 

disapjpearmg 

Sautont, 

writing 

Soupant, 

Entrant, 

entering 

Soupirant, 

Explonmt, 
Galopant, 

exploring 

Sonriant, 

galloping 

Travaillant, 

GoAlant, 

tasting 

Vendant, 

Jardinant, 

gardening 

Voyageant, 

(See  Hennequin's  I 

Yench  Verbs,  p. 

B.— LIST  OF  PRESENT  PAR^ 

nCIPLES  cc 

ASADJE 

:cTivEa 

Accablant, 

grvevous 

Brdlant, 

Affligeant^ 

affiietingf  distress- 

Caressanty 

ing 

Confiant, 

Aimant, 

loving  f  affectionaie 

D^hirant, 

Alannant, 

alarming 

D^radant, 

Amusant 

entertaining 

D^seep^rant, 

bM 
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D6}honorant, 

dishonoringt   dis- 
honorable 

M^prisant, 

eonUmptMOus 

Mortitiant, 

mortifying 

EMsoIant, 

dishearteningy 

Mourant, 

dying 

desoUUing 

Nourrissant, 

nourishing,  nutrt- 

D^vorant, 

devowingy     ra/ve- 

tive 

nous 

Offensant, 

offensive 

Dormant, 

sleeping,  sleepy 

Pr^voyant, 

foreseeing,  provi- 

Effrayant, 

frightfidjrightcn- 

dent 

ing 

R^voltant, 

shocking 

Endurant, 

enduring,  patient 

S^Jiiisont, 

seductive 

]  ^^nniiyant. 

annoying,  tedious 

Sonnant, 

sounding,      «mo- 

I  Ctonnanty 

astonishing,   won- 

rous 

derful 

Suppliant, 

supplicating 

fetouffant, 

stifling,  sultry 

Surprenant, 

surprising 

Frappant, 

striking 

Touchant, 

touching 

Im|>osant, 

imposing,  stately 

Tnuiquillisant, 
Tremblant, 

quieting 

Int^re88ant, 

interesting 

trembling 

Marquant, 

notable 

(See  Heimequm*8  French  Verbs,  p. 

97.) 

VIII. 
VERBAL  PHRASES  WITH  ARTICLE  OMITTED. 


Ajouter  foi^ 
Avoir  besoin, 
Avoir  chaud, 
Avoir  coutume^ 
Avoir  dessein, 
Avoir  dispute, 
Avoir  ©nvie, 
Avoir  app^tit, 
Avoir  faim. 
Avoir  Iroid, 
Avoir  honte, 
Avoir  mal, 
Avoir  patience, 
Avoir  peur, 
Avoir  piti^, 
Avoir  raidon. 
Avoir  sommeUi 
Avoir  8oif, 
Avoir  soin, 
Avoir  sujet, 
Avoir  trirt, 
('henlior  fortune, 
Conrir  ris'pie, 
Deinander  justice, 
Demander  pardon. 


to  give  faith 

tohaceneed 

to  be  warm 

to  be  accustomed 

to  intend 

to  have  eontrcversy 

to  desire 

to  have  an  apipetitt 

to  be  hungry 

to  be  cold 

tobe  ashamed 

to  have  pain 

to  have  patience 

to  be  afraid 

to  take  pity 

to  be  right 

tobe  sleepy  ^ 

to  be  thirsty 

to  take  care 

to  have  canae 

to  be  wrong 

to  go  fortune-hunting 

to  run  the  risk 

to  demand  justice 

tQ  demand  par^n 
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Donner  avis,  faire  part, 
Entendre  raillerie, 
Faire  attention, 
Faire  bonne  ch^re, 
Faire  credit, 
Faire  envie, 
Faii*e  honneur, 
Faire  horreur,  j 
Faire  peur, 
Faire  mention, 
Faire  naufrage, 
Faire  place, 
Faire  plaisir, 
Faire  pr^nt, 
Faire  reflexion, 
Faire  tort, 
Mettre  fin, 
Mettre  ordre, 
Perdre  courage, 
Porter  envie, 
Porter  malheur, 
Prendre  cong4, 
Prendre  feu 
Prendre  earde, 
Prendre  haleine, 
Prendre  m^decine^ 
Prendre  racine, 
Bendre  compte, 
Rcndre  service, 
Bendre  justice, 
Bendre  visite, 
Tenir  compagnie^ 
Tenir  lieu, 
Tenir  parole, 
Trouver  moyen, 


to  inform 

to  bearjokei 

to  pay  attention 

to  live  welly  wdcomt 

to  give  credit 

to  excite  envy 

to  do  honor 

to  inspia-e  horror 

tofri/jhten 

to  mention 

to  suffer  shipwreck 

to  tnake  room 

to  ofUige 

to  present 

to  reflect 

to  wrong 

to  pwt  an  end 

to  arrange 

to  lose  courage 

to  envy 

to  cause  misfortune 

to  tOrkelexwe 

to  catch  fire 

to  take  care 

to  take  breath 

to  take  medicine 

to  take  root 

toaeeouM 

to  oblige 

to  do  justice 

to  pay  a  visit 

to  accompany 

to  takepkLce 

to  keep  one^s  word 

to  find  means. 


The  prepoeitions  following  these  phrases  are  various,  and  gener- 
ally appear  when  the  phrases  are  rendered  literally :  Ajouter  foi  d 
(eive  faith  to);  trouver  moyen  de  (find  means  o/),  etc.  When  an 
acyective  is  used,  the  noun  generally  requires  un :  Un  bon  service, 
etc 


IX. 
SPECIFIC  NUMEBAL  FOBMS. 


COLLECTIVES. 


Trentenaire. 
Quarantenaire, 
Cinquantenaire, 
Sexag^naire, 


of  thirty  yeart^  duration 
of  forty  year^  duration 
of  fifty  year^  duration 
of  sixty  years*  duration 
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Septuag^naire, 
Octog^naire, 
Nonag^naire, 
CeDtenalre, 


of  seventy  years'  duration 
of  eighty  years^  duration 
of  nijiety  yeara^  duration 
if  one  hundred  years^  dvratiim>, 


Une  huitaine,  about  eight 

Une  dlxaine,  about  ten 

Une  douzaine,  a  dozen^ 

Des  miUiers,  thousands. 

These  are  often  used  stibstantivelv :  an  octogenarian,  etc. 
first  two  indicate  so  many  years'  l^al  possession,  etc 


The 


NUMERAL  SUBSTANTIVES. 


Unit^ 

Couple,  paire, 

Trio, 

Demi-douzaine, 

Huitaino, 

Neuvaine, 

Dizaine, 

Douzaine, 

Quinzaine, 

Vingtaine, 

Trentaine, 

Quarantaine, 

Cinquantaine, 

Soixantaine, 

Quatre-vingtaine, 

Centaine, 

Deux  centaines, 

Millier, 

Mj-riade, 

Million, 


unit 

couple,  pair 

trio,  three 

half  dozen 

s^nnighty  eight  dcofB 

nine  dayt^  prayer 

half  a  score 

dozen 

Jifteeny  fortnight 

score 

thirty 

two  score  J  forty  days 

fifty 

sixty 

four  score 

hundred 

two  hundred 

thousand  {in  round  mambers) 

myriad 

million. 


The   forms   in   -aine  generally   express   "so   much"    in    roand 
numbers ;  they  do  not  give  exact  amounts. 


Vn  quart, 
Deux  quarts, 
Trois  quarts, 
Le  tiers. 
Deux  tiers, 
La  moiti^ 


FRACTION  A  L8. 


1-4 
2-4 
3-4 
1-3 
2-3 
1-2 


Un  cinquidme,  1-5 
Deux  cinqui^mes,  2-5 
UnsixiSme,  1-6 

Un  dixidine,  1-10 
Un  centime,  1-100 
Unmilliftme,  1-1000. 


Bis  (twice)  is  used  by  the  French  only  as  a  theatre-call  where  the 
English  use  encore,  the  Germans  da  capo.  Also  in  street  numbers 
(=1-2).  *^ 
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TABLE  OP  FRENCH  COINS  REDUCED  TO  ENGLISH 
AND  AMERICAN  MONEY. 


.  ^ 

1    3 

Si 

& 

.    ^ 

& 

?5  J 

II 

I    a 

.5      9 

la    <» 

QQ    P4 

0  05 

0  0-93 

0  0-48 

9  00 

1   67-4 

7  2-4 

0  10 

0  1-86 

0  0-96 

10  00 

1   86-0 

8  0-0 

0  25 

0  4-65 

0  2.4 

11  00 

2  04-6 

8  9-6 

0  50 

0  9-3 

0  4-8 

12  00 

2  23-2 

9  7-2 

1  00 

0  18-6 

0  9-6 

13  00 

2  41-8 

10  4-8 

2  00 

0  37*2 

1  7-2 

14  00 

2  60-4 

11  2-4 

3  00 

0  55-8 

2  4-8 

15  00 

2  790 

12  0-0 

4  00 

0  74-4 

3  2-4 

16  00 

2  97-6 

12  9-6 

5  00 

0  930 

4  00 

17  00 

3  16-2 

13  7-2 

6  00 

1   11-6 

4  9-6 

18  00 

3  34-8 

14  4-8 

7  00 

1  30-2 

5  7-2 

19  00 

3  63-4 

15  2-4 

8  00 

1  48-8 

6  4-8 

20  00 

3  720 

16  00 

TABLE  OF   FRENCH   MEASURES  AND  WEIGHTS  RE- 
DUCED  TO  ENGLISH  MEASURES  AND  WEIGHTS. 

WEIGHTS. 

Gramme  (weight  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of 

water  in  its  state  of  maximum  density,  or 

39i  Fahrenheit  or  4  degrees  Centigrade)  .    15*4325  grains  troy. 

Decagramme  (10  grammes) 6*43     pennyweight. 

TT^«#^„-««,«,«  iirvi ,\  /     3*527    oz.  avoir,  or 

Hectogramme  (100 grammes) |     g.gjg   oz.  tro^. 

Kilogramme  (1000  grammes) {     22055  lb.  avoir,  or 


Quintal  m^trique  (50  kilogrammes)  . 
Millier,  tonneau  de  mer  (1000  kilogrammes^ 
D^ip^ramme  (10th  of  a  gramme)  .   . 
Centigramme  (100th  of  a  gramme)  , 
Milligramme  (1000th  of  a  gramme)  . 


2-6803  lb.  troy. 
110-274   lb. 
19  cwt.77-51b. 

1-54.32  grain. 
01 5432  grain. 
0-015432  grain. 


MEASURE  OP  DISTANCE. 

MStre  ften-millionth  part  of  the  arc  of  a 
meridian  between  the  pole  and  the  equator).      3*2808992  feet. 

D^m^tre  (10  metres) 32*808992    feet. 

Kilomdtre  (1000  metres) 1093*633         yards. 

MyriamMre  (10,000  metres) 6*2138       miles,  glc 
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LONG  MEASURE. 

D^imdtre  (10th  of  a  metre) 3*937079    inches. 

Centimetre  (100th  of  a  metre) 0-393708    inch. 

Millimetre  (1000th  of  a  metre) 0*03937      inch. 

SUPERFICIAL  MEASURE. 

Are  (100  square  metres) 0*098845    rood. 

Hectare  (10,000  square  metres) 2*471143    acrea. 

Centiare  (1  square  metre) 1*196033   sq.  yard 

MEASURE  OP  CAPACITY. 

Litre  (1  cubic  decimetre) 1*760773     pint. 

Dtoditre  (10  litres) 2*2009668   gallcwM. 

Hectolit,.  (100  litre,) {  ^^     ^-- 

Kilolitre,  metre  cube  (1000  litres)  .....      3*426  quarten. 

IMcilitre  (10th  of  a  litre)  ...'...       .      0*1760773    pint. 
Centilitre  (100th  of  a  litre) 0*01760773  pint. 

SOLID  MEASURE. 

r  1*31  cubic  yard  or 

Stere  (1  cubic  metre) •!  35    cubic   feet,    547 

(  cubic  inches. 

IMcastere  (10  steres) 13*1  cubic  yards. 

Decistere  (10th  of  a  stere) 3  cubic  feet,  918-7 

cubic  inches. 
THERMOMETER. 

0**  Centigrade,  melting  ice 32°  Fahrenheit. 

100°  Centigrade,  boiling  water 212°  Fahrenheit. 

0°  Reaumur,  melting  ice 32°  Fahrenheit. 

80'  Reaumur,  boiling  water  . 212°  Fahrenheit. 


XL 

PERSONAL  AND  MYTHOLOGICAL  NAMES, 

AKCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

Absyrtus,  n.  AbsyrUj  m. 
Acastus,  n.  AcaMCj  m. 
Acestes,  n.  Aceste^  m. 
Achates,  n.  Achate,  m. 
Achilles,  n.  AehiUe,  m. 
Acrisiiis,  n.  ^mse,  m. 
Actajon,  n.  AeUoUf  m. 
Ada,  n.  .Ido,  f.    ;QQg|g 


Aaron,  n.  Aaron,  m. 
Abdalonimus,  n.  Abdolonyme,  m. 
Abel,  n.  Ahd,  m. 
Abigail,  n.  Abigail,  f. 
Abraham,  n.  Abraham,  m. 
Absalom,  n.  AhmUm,  m. 
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Adam,  n.  Adanif  m. 
Addison,  n.  Addison^  m. 
Adelaide,  n.  AdHaidCy  f. 
Adeline,  n.  AdelinCf  f. 
Admetus,  n.  Adm^^  m. 
Adolphus,  n.  AdolphCy  m. 
Adrastia,  n.  AdraaUe^  f. 
Adrastus,  n.  Adraste^  m. 
Adrian,  n.  AdrieUf  m. 
.£acu8,  n.  ^aquCy  m. 
.£geu8,  n.  Eg^e,  m. 
.^iale,  n.  EgicUSej  f. 
.£gisthu8.  n.  Eghthey  m. 
^gle,  n.  EgU,  f. 
JGIian,  n.  £/ie^«  m. 
JBmilianus,  n.  Emilien,  m. 
.£nea8,  n.  .m^,  m. 
.£olu8,  n.  EoUy  m. 
JEschines,  n.  Eschinej  m. 
JEschvlus,  n.  EachyU,  m. 
.£Bculapiiis,  n.  Escvlape,  m. 
.£son,  n.  .Eson,  m. 
-fifiop,  n.  Esope^  ra. 
Agatha,  n.  AgcUhe,  f. 
Agathocles,  n.  AgcUhocUy  m. 
Agesilaus,  n.  AgSsUoBy  m. 
Aglala,  n.  Aglctiy  f. 
Agnes,  n.  Agn^y  f. 
A^icola,  n.  -^^icoio,  m. 
A^ppina,  n.  Agrippine,  f. 
Ahab,  n.  Achab,  m. 
Ahasuerus,  n.  AssuSrus,  m. 
Akenside,  n.  Akenside,  m. 
Alaric,  n.  Alaricy  m. 
Albano,  n.  VAlbane,  m. 
Albert,  n.  -4/6cr<,  m. 
Alcseus,  n.  AtdCj  m. 

11:2:;?  }-^^'- 

Alcibiades,  n.  Alcibiadej  m. 
Alcidee,  n.  Alcidty  m. 
Alcmena,  n.  AlcmhtCy  f. 
Alecto,  n.  Al^eUm^  f. 
Alexander,  n.  ^/exondrc,  m. 
Alexjs,  n.  Alexia,  m. 
Alfred,  n.  Alfred^  m. 
Al^mon,  n.  Algernon^  m, 
Alice,  n.  ^/ice,  f. 
Alick,  abr^viation  de  Alexan- 
der. 
Alithea,  n.  Aliih^,  f. 
Allen,  n.  AUdnj  m. 


AlpheuB,  n.  Alphie,  m. 
Alphonso,  n.  Alphonsef  m. 
Alwin,  n.  AIuIti,  m. 
Amalthsea,  n.  AmalthSef  f. 
Amaziah,  n.  Amazias,  m. 
Ambrose,  n.  Ambroise,  m. 
Amedeus,  n.  ^m^^,  m. 
Amelia,  n.  AmHiCy  f. 
Americas  Vespucius,  n,  Am6ric 

Veapucej  m. 
Ammianus,  n.  Ammienj  m. 
Amos,  n.  AmoSf  m. 
Amphitryon,  n.  Amphiti-yon,  m. 
Amurath,  n.  Amurai,  m. 
Amy,  n.  Airnie^  f. 
Anacreon,  n.  ^wacr^ori,  m. 
Anacharsis,  n.  ATiaeharsiSy  m. 
Anastasius,  n.  Anastaae,  m. 
Anaxagoras,  n.  Ariaxtigorey  m. 
Anaxarchiis,  n.  Anaxwrque^  m. 
Anaximander,  n.  ^noxtmaridre,  m. 
Anchises,  n.  Anchiae,  m. 
Andrew,  n.  ^Tk/r^,  m. 
Andromache,  n.  Andromaqiu,  f. 
Andromeda,  n.  AndromMey  f. 
Androniciis,  n.  AndroniCj  m. 
Angel  us,  n.  Ange^  m. 

Annibal,  n.  Annibal^  Haimihalj  m. 
Anno,  n.  Hannon,  ra. 
Anselm    1        ^      , 
Anselmo,!"-^'^''^'"'- 
Antseus,  n.  ^71^,  m. 
Anthony,  n.  Antoinef  m. 
Antigone,  n.  Antigone  (fille  d*(E- 

dipe),  f. 
Antigonus,  n.  AnligonCj  m. 
Antisthenes,  n.  Antiatkine,  m. 
Antoinette,  n.  Antoinette,  f. 
Anton ia,  n.  AntoniOy  f. 
Antonina,  n.  Antoniney  f. 
Aintoninus,  n.  Antonin,  m. 
"  —  plus,"  ^  le  Pieux. 
Apelles,  n.  Apellea,  m. 
Apollo,  n.  ApoUoUj  m. 
Apollodorus,  n.  ApoUodortj  m. 
Appian,  n.  Appien^  m. 
Apuleius,  n.  AptUee,  m. 
Aquinas,  n.  ^^win,  m. 
Thomas  — ,  Siaint  Thomas  d*^te 

Saint  Thomaa  (f  =,  m.  ^ 
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Arabella,  n.  ArabelUj  f. 
Arbaces,  n.  Arbaeey  m. 
Arcesilaus,  n.  AreSnlaSf  m. 
Archibald,  n.  Arehambctudf  m. 
Arehilochus,  n.  Arehiloque,  m. 
Archimedes,  n.  Arehimkde,  m. 
Arethusa,  n.  Arithusey  t 
Ar^us,  n.  Argus,  m. 
Ariadne,  n.  Ariane,  f, 
Aricia,  n.  Arieiey  f. 
AridseuB,  n.  AridSe;  ArrhidSe,  m, 
Ariobarzaues,  n.  Ariobitrzajne,  m. 
Arion,  n.  Arwriy  m. 
Ariosto,  n.  FArioste,  m. 
Ariovistus,  n.  Ariovistey  m. 
ArisUeus,  n.  ArUUCy  m. 
Aristarchus,  n.  An'Marquef  m. 
Aristides,  n.  ArMtide,  m. 
Aristippus,  n.  ArisHppe,  m. 
Aristobulus,  n.  Arislobule,  m. 

Aristodemus,  n.  AristodbnCy  m. 
Aristophanes,  n.  Aristopkane,  m. 
Aristotle,  n.  Aristote,  m. 
Aristoxenus,  n.  Aristoxhiey  m. 
Arnobius,  n.  Amobey  m. 
Arnold,  n.  1.  Amavd,  m. ;  2.  Ar- 

noldf  m. 
Arrian,  n.  Arrien,  m. 
Arsaces,  n.  Armce,  m. 
Arsenius,  n.  ArshU,  m. 
Artabanus,  n.  Artaban.  m. 
Artabazus,  n.  Artabaze,  m. 
Arlaxerxes,  n.  Artaxerce,  m. 
Artemidorus,  n.  ArUmidore,  m. 
Artemisia,  n.  ArUmise,  f. 
Arthur,  n.  1.  Arthwr,  m. ;  2.  Ar- 

thur  (roi  d'Angleterre) ;  Artur; 

ArtuSy  m. 
Ascanius,  n.  Ascagne,  m. 
Ascham,  n.  Ascham^  m. 
Asclepiades,  n.  AscUpiadej  m. 
Asmodeus,  n.  ^sttuk^  m. 
Asher,  n.  ^»er,  m. 
Aspasia,  n.  Aspcuie,  £ 
Assy,  K.  Alice. 
Astnea,  n.  Astrie,  f. 
Astyages,  n.  Astyage,  m. 
Atalanta,  n.  ^to/a»*te,  f. 
AthanaHiug,  n.  AthanasCf  m. 
Atreus,  n.  Atrie,  m. 


Attains,  n.  AtUde,  m. 
Atterbury,  n.  ^tfer6Kry,  m. 
Attila,  n.  AttilcL,  m. 
Augeas,  n.  AugtaHj  m. 
Augias,  n.  Augias,  m. 
Augnstin  (Saint)  n.  Auaugtuif  m. 
AugustuluB,  n.  Augutttue,  m. 
Augustus,  n.  Augutte,  m. 
Aulus-GklliuB,  n.  Atdu-CMUf  m. 
Aurelia,  n.  Aurilu,  t 
Aurelian,  n.  AurHief^  m. 
Aurelius,  n.  Aurilivs  (Victor),  m. 
Marcus  — ,  Mcwe  AurHc,  m. 

iu^r^a  }-.^-".^.- 

Aurora,  n.  -4«ror«,  f. 
Ausonius,  n.  Ausone,  m. 
Austin,  n.  Attgvstiny  m. 
Aventine,  n.  AvenUny  m. 
Avicenna,  n.  ^vieenne,  m. 


B. 

Bacon,  n.  Baean,  m. 
Bajazeth,  n.  Bajaaet,  m. 
Baldwin,  n.  Baudouiiiy  m. 
Baliol,  n.  Baliol;  BtuUeuly  m. 
Balthasar,  n.  BaUhamr,  m. 
Baptist,  n.  Baptiste,  m. 
Bjirbara,  n,  Barbe,  f. 
Barbarossa,  n.  Barberousaej  m. 
Bamaby,  n.  Bcumably  m. 
Bartholomew,  n.  BarthHeaUy  m. 
Bartolo,  n.  BaHhoU^  m. 
Basil,  n.  Basiiey  m. 

Beattie,  n.  BecUiity  m. 
Beauclerc,  n.  Beoiiclere,  m. 

Beelzebub,  n.  J?e(2e6tt(A,  m. 
Belisarius,  n.  BUuadre^  m. 
Bellona,  n.  BeUonty  f. 
Bellovesus,  n.  Bellovhe,  m. 
Belshazzar.  n.  BaUhatar,  m. 
Ben,  n.  abr^viation  de  Bekja- 

MIN. 

Benedict,  n.  BhutU;  BhUduO,  m. 
Benedicta,  n.  BSnoiU;  BhMicte,  t 
Benjamin,  n.  Ber^amin^^m, 
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Bernardine,  n.  Bernardino  m. 
Eertha,  n.  Berthey  f. 
Bertram,  n.  Bertrand,  m. 

5ff^  I  abr^viations  d'EuzA- 

Betty;)     »«"«• 

Bion.  n.  Bum,  m. 
Blackstone,  n.  BiaeksUmCf  m. 
Blanch,  n.  BtanchCf  t 
Blaze,  n.  BlaUcy  m. 
Boccaccio,  n.  BoecacCy  m. 
Boethius,  n.  Bo^  m. 
Boleslaus,  n.  Boleslaa,  m. 
Bona,  n.  Bonnes  f. 
Boniface,  n.  Boniface,  m. 
Boreas,  n.  BorSe^  m. 
Briareus,  n.  Briarie,  m. 
Bridget,  n.  BrigUte,  f. 
Brougham,  n.  Broughanif  m. 
Buchanan,  n.  Buchaiuin,  m. 
Burleigh,  n.  Burleigh,  m. 
Byron,  n.  Byron,  m. 

c. 

Geepio,  d.  Cipion,  m. 
Ciesar,  n.  CSior,  m. 
Cain,  n.  Cbtn,  m. 
CalLstus,  n.  Oodiste,  m. 
Callimachus,  n.  OaUimaque,  m. 
Calliope,  n.  OaUiope,  f. 
Callisthenes,  n.  CaUisth^nu,  m. 
Calvin,  n.  Calvin,  m. 
Calypso,  n.  Cahpso,  f. 
Carabyses,  n.  Vamhyse,  m. 
Camilla,  n.  Ckmille,  f. 
Camillus,  n.  Oamille,  m. 
Campbell,  n.  OampbeU,  m. 
Candaules,  n.  Candaule,  m. 
Canute,  n.  Oanut,  m. 
Caravaggio,  n.  Z*"  Tarapo^e,  m. 
Carbo,  n.  Ciw6o/<,  m. 
Cameadee,  n.  OimMde,  m. 
Caroline,  n.  CaruUne,  f. 


Casimir,  d.  Ommir,  m. 
Oassander,  n.  OKsaiicfre,  m. 
Cassandra,  n.  Onsmndre,  f. 
Cassius,  n.  Casaius,  m. 
Catesby,  n.  CkUesby,  m. 
Catherine,  n.  Catherine,  f. 

Cato,  n.  Oi/on,  m. 
Catullus,  n.  CainUe,  m. 
Cavendish,  n.  Camndish,  m. 

Celsus,  n.  Odse,  m. 

Cephalus,  n.  Cephale,  m. 

Cerberus,  n.  Cerbb-e,  m. 

Ceres,  n.  C5?r^,  f. 

Charlemagne,  n.  Charlemagne,  m. 

Charles,  n.  Charles,  ra. 

—  the  bold,  =  /«  Timiraire; 
— the  fair,  =  le  BeJ ;  —  the 
fiit,  =  ie  Oras,  le  Gros;  —  the 
fifth,  1.  ^=  Clng;  2.  (d'Espacrne) 
=  -Quint;  —  Martel,  -  Af ar- 
tel;  —  the  simple,  -—  le  Simple, 

Charlotte,  n.  CharlaUe,  f. 

Charly,  n.  (diminutif  de  Charles) 
Chariot,  m. 

Christ,  n.  le  Christ,  m. 

Jesus  — ,  Jisus-ChrisL 

Christian,  n.  ChrHien,  m. 

Christina,  n.  Christine,  f. 

Christopher,  n.  Christophe,  m. 

Chrysippus,  n.  Chrysippe,  m. 

Chrysostom,  n.  Chrysostome,  m. 

Cicely,  n.  Cfcile,  f. 

Cicero,  n.  Cieiron,  m. 

Cimbri  (The)  n.  les  Ombres,  m. 
pi. 

Cincinnatus,  n.  Cineinnalus,  m. 

Circe,  n.  Cirei,  f. 

Clara,  n.  Cforo,  f. 

Clarendon,  n.  Clarendon,  m. 

Clarissa,  n.  Clarisse;  Clarice,  t 

Claudia,  n.  Claude,  f. 

Claud  ian,  n.  Claudien,  m. 

Claudius,  n.  Claude,  m. 

Cleanthes,  n.  Cleanthe,  m. 

Clement,  n.  Clement,  m. 

Clcucntinji,  n.  CUmenttJie,  £. 

CIomiIms  n.  Cleobule,  nTyOOQlc 

Cleunicijea,  u.  CUomine,  m.    ^ 
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Cleopatra,  n.  CUopdirCf  t 
Clio,  n.  Clio,  f. 
Clcelia,  n.  CUIU,  f. 
Clotlio,  n.  Clothoiij  f. 
Clotilda,  n,  ChtUde,  f. 
Clytemnestra,  n.  Clytemnestre,  1 
Coleridge,  n.  Coleridge^  m. 
Collatinus,  n.  GollcUinf  m. 
Columbus,  n.  Colombo  m. 
Columella,  n.  Columelle,  m. 
Commodus^  n.  Commode,  m. 
Comnena,  n.  GomnhUy  f. 
Anna  — ,  Anne  ■=, 
Comnenus,  n.  C^mnhke,  m. 
Congreve,  n.  Congr^ve,  m, 
Constance,  n.  ConstancCj  f. 
CoDstantine,  n.  Gonsiantiny  m. 
Copcmicusy  n.  Copemie,  m. 
Corbulo,  n.  Corbmon,  m. 
Corinna,  n.  0>riim€,  f. 
Coriolanus,  n.  Coriolan,  m. 
Cornelia^  n.  ComHiCf  f. 
Comeliuiiy  n.  Cbr7»^iu«,  m. 
Coiregio,  n.  le  Currege,  m. 
Cowley,  n.  CowUijy  m. 
Cowper,  n.  CowpeVy  m, 
Craterus,  n.  Crai^rey  m. 
Creusa,  n.  Crhise,  f. 
Crispin,  n.  Oi'^pin,  m. 
Crcesusy  n.  CresuAy  m. 
Cromwell,  n,  CrwnweUy  m. 
Cupid,  n.  Oupidony  m. 
Curiatii  (The)  n.  /e«  Oirioces^  m. 

pi. 
Curio,  n.  Curiony  m. 

Cynjeginis,  n.  Oyn^girCy  m. 
Cyprian,  n.  0//>rw'»,  m. 
C^ril,  n.  Cifriue,  ni. 
C^ruB,  n.  ^^iw,  ra. 

D. 

Deedalus,  n.  DSdcde,  m: 
Dalton,  n.  Dalon,  ra. 
Damasceuus  (John)  adj.  Damas- 
cene (Jean),  m. 
Pnmot'les,  n.  I)n.nof'[?s,  m. 
I)nn,  altivv  laiiuu  do  L)a.nikl. 


Dante,  n.  Dante,  m. 
Darius,  n.  Darius,  m. 

—  Oxiomanus,  ^=  Codoman^  m. 
Datames,  n.  Daiame,  m. 

David,  n.  Davidy  m. 
Davy,  diminutif  de  David- 
Deborah,  n.  DeborcLy  f. 
Dejanira,  n.  DiJanirCy  t 
Delia,  n.  D^ie,  f. 
Deroaratus,  n.  DimaraUy  m. 
Demetrius,  n.  DemetriuSy  m. 
Democrates,  n.  Dhuocratey  m. 
Democrituis  n.  DSmocrUey  m. 
Demosthenes,  n.  DhnastUnet,  m. 
Dennis,  n.  DeniSy  m. 

Dicearchus,  n.  DtcSarquCy  m, 
Dick,  abr^viation  de  KiCHABIX 
Dido,  n.  DidoUy  f. 
Diocletian,  n.  IHoclHimy  m. 
Diodorus,  n.  Diodore,  m. 

—  Siculus,  ^-:  dc  Sidle. 
Diogenes,  n.  Diogtncy  m. 

—  Laertius,  =  Laaxe, 
Diomed,     ")  „    iv«-.aj-  «* 
Diomede8,f°--^^'^''''^™- 
Dion  Cassius,  n.  Dion  CassitUy  nu 
Dionysius,  1.  Denygy  m. ;  2.  D^- 
nisy  m. 

—  the  elder,  Denys  tcmcienf 
— the  younger,  =^  lejntne. 

Diophantus,  n.  DiophantCy  m. 
Dioscorides,  n.  Dioftcoridey  m. 
Dominic,  n.  Dominique  m. 
Dominichino,  n.  le  Dominiquiny 

m. 
Domitian,  n.  Domitieny  m. 
Donutu>s  n.  Donaiy  m. 

Douglas,  n.  Douglas,  m. 
Draco,  n.  Dracon,  m. 
Drusilla,  n.  DrusilUy  f. 
Dr\*den,  n.  Dryden,  m. 
Dryope,  n.  Dryope,  f. 

E. 

Edmund,  n.  Edmond,  m. 

—  Iron-sicle,  -  O&le  de  Fer^ 
Pxlward,  u.  Kdnuard,  ni.^ 
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Edgeworth.  n.  Edgeworih,  m.,  t 
Egeria,  n.  Egirie^  f. 
Eleanor,  n.  fkeonore,  t 
Electra,  n.Electrey  t 
Elias,  n.  Eli^y  m. 
Elbha,  n.JUiseey  m. 
Eliza,  n.  EHzeJ. 
Elizabeth,  n.  Eluabethf  f. 
EloLsa,  n.  Heloise^  f. 
Emanuel,  n.,  Emmanuel,  m. 
Emery,  n.  Emeri^  m. 
Emilian,  n.  EnUieny  m. 
Emilias,  n.  EmiU,  m. 
Emily,  n.  Emiliey  f. 
Em  T^a,  n.  Emma,  f. 
Endvmion,  n.  Endymwrij  m, 
Epicharmus,  n.  Epicharme,  m. 
Epictetus,  n.  ^JpiribtCf  ra. 
Epicuras,  n.  Epicure^  m. 
Epigoni  (The),  n.  pi.  Us  Epigones, 

Epimenides,  ry.  Epimfnide,  m. 
Erasmus,  n.  Erasmey'm, 
Erato,  n.  Erato,  f. 
Eratostratus,  n.  Eratostrate;  Ero- 

slrate,  m. 
Erebus,  n.  Er^e,  m. 
Eether,  n.  Esther,  t 
Eteocles,  n.  EUode,  m. 
Euclid,  n.  Eaclidty  m. 
Eudoxia,  n.  Eudoxie,  f. 
Eugene,  n.  Eiiglne,  m. 
Eugenia,  n.  Euginie,  f. 
Eumseus,  n.  EumSe,  m. 
Eumenes,  n.  Eum^ne,  m. 
Euripides,  n.  Euripide,  m. 
Europa,  n.  Europe,  f. 
Euryalus,  n.  Euryak,  m. 
Eurydice,  n.  Eurydiee,  f. 
Eurystheus.  n.  Eurysthie,  m. 
Eusebius,  n.  Eus^e,  m. 
Eustace,  n.  Euxtnche,  m. 
Eutropius,  n.  EiUrope^  m. 
Eustathius,  n.  Eustathe,  m. 
Evander,  n.  Evandre,  m. 
Eve,  n.  £:rc^f. 
Ezekiel,  n.  EzSckiel,  m. 
Ezra,  n.  Esdras,  m. 


Fabian,  n.  Fabien,  m. 
Falconer,  n.  Falconer,  m. 


Falkland,  n.  Falkland,  m. 
Fallopius  n.  Fallop%  ra. 
Fan       |n4abr^viation3deFKAN- 
Fannv,  [     ^^i-  ^"'"^Z   >^^«- 

Faunus,  n.  I'aune,  m. 
Faust,  Fust,  n.  Faust;  Fust,  m. 
Faustina,  n.  Faustine,  f. 
Faustus,  n.  Faust,  m. 
Felicity,  n.  FHicUi,  f. 
Felix,  n.  fWii. 
Ferdinand,  n.  Ferdinand,  m. 
Ferguson,  n.  Ferguson,  m. 
Fergusson,  n.  Fergusson,  m. 
Fiesco,  n.  Fiesque,  m. 
Fingal,  n.  Fingal,  m. 
Flayian,  n.  J^artf.71,  m. 
Flora,  n.  iT^orc,  f. 
Florence,  n.  Florence,  t 
Fortuna,  n.  Fortune,  f. 
Frances,  n.  Frangouie,  f. 
Francis,  n.  Francois,  m. 
Frank,  abr^viation  de  Francts. 
Frederick,  n.  FrfcUrie,  m. 
Frontinus,  n.  Frontin,  m. 
Fulk,  n.  Fotdque,  m. 
Fnlvia,  n.  Fvivie,  f. 
Fust,  n.  V.  Faust. 

G. 

Galen,  n.  Gahen,  m. 
Galileo,  n.  GalilSe,  m. 
Gallienus,  n.  Gallien,  m. 
Ganymede,  n.  GanyrnMe,  m. 

Genseric,  n.  Gens^ic,  m. 
(ieorge,  n.  Georges,  m. 
Georgetta,  n.  Georgette,  f. 
Georgina,  n.  Georgine,  f. 
Gerard,  n.  Gerard,  m. 
Gertnide,  n.  Gertrude,  f. 
Gervas,  n.  Ga-vaise,  m. 
Gervon,     )       ^, 

Gibbon,  n.  Gibbon,  m.  f^/-,/-,nIo 
Gideon,  n.  Gidion,  ,4^^'^'^'^g'^ 
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Gifford,  n.  Gifford,  m. 
Gilbert,  n.  GUberly  m. 
Giles,  n.  Gilles,  m. 
Glendower,  n.  GUndower^  m. 
Glycera,  n.  Glych^e^  f. 
Godfrey,  n.    Godefroi;  God^rcy^ 

m. 
Gondebald,  n.  Gondebavdy  m. 
Gordian,  n.  Gordien,  m. 
Gower,  n.  Gower,  m. 
Gracchi  (The),  n.  pi.  lea  GracqueSj 

m.  pi. 
Gratian,  n.  Graiien,  m. 
Gregory,  n.  Gr^goirCj  m. 
Grey,  n.  Grey^  m. 
Gustaviis,  n.  GusUwef  m. 
Guy,  n.  Gmj  m. 
Gyges,  n.  Gyg^^  m. 

H. 

Habakkuk,  n.  Habacuc^  m. 

Hagai,  n.  Aggie^  m. 

Ilagar,  n.  Agar^  f. 

Hal,  n.  (abrlviation  de  Henbt), 

Uenrioty  m. 
Ham,  n.  Cham^  m. 
Hannah,  n.  Anna^  f. 
Hannibal,  n.  Annibal ;  Hannibal, 

m. 
Hanno,  n.  Hannon,  m. 
Hardicanute,  n.  OantU  le  Hardi; 

Hardi-Canutj  m. 

Harrv,  diminutif  de  Henry. 
Hebe*,  n.  Hm,  f. 
Hecate,  n.  HMate,  f. 
Hecuba,  n.  Jficube,  f. 
Hegesippus,  n.  lUgtsippty  m. 
Helen,  n.  HHhie,  i. 
Heliodorus,  n.  HHiodore,  m. 
Heliogabalufs  n.  HiliogahaUy  m. 
Heloi'sa,  n.  IWn'ise^  f. 
Henrietta,  n.  Heiiriettey  f. 
Henry,  n.  Henri,  m. 
ireraclides,  n.  Hhaclide^  m. 
Ileraclitus,  n.  HfrndiU,  m. 
Hercules,  n.  Hrrcnle,  m. 
Hermione,  n.  Hermione,  f. 
Hermodorus,  n.  ILrmodore,  m. 
Herraogenes,  n.  Hemiogtne^  m. 


Hermodmus,  n.  Hermotime,  m. 

Herod,  n.  H6rode,  m. 
Herodian,  n.  Hiradien^  m. 
Herodotus,  n.  HirodoU,  m. 
Herschel,  n.  He,  echdy  m. 
Hersilia,  n.  Herniity  f. 
Hesiod,  n.  HSsiodf^  m. 
Hesperus,  n.  HespSni^j  m. 
Hezekiah,  n.  Eaichioi,  ni. 
Hiero,  n.  HOrany  m. 
Hilary,  n.  Hilairty  m. 
Himilco,  n.  Himileon,  m. 
Hipparchus,  n.  Hipparque,  m. 
Hippocrates,  n.  HippocraUy  m. 
Hippodamia,  n.  Hippodamic,  f. 
Hippolytus,  n.  HinpolyUj  m. 
Hippomenes,  n.  HippomhUy  m. 
Hoobes,  n.  Hobbes^  m. 
Hogarth,  n.  Hogarth,  m. 
Homer,  n.  Hcmcrt^  m. 
Horace,  n.  Horace  (le  po^te),  m. 
Hoi-atii  (The)  n.  pi.  ux  Horaces^ 

m.  pi. 
Horatio,  n.  Horace  (pr^nom),  m. 
Hortensia,  n.  Horlense^  f. 
Hosea,  n.  Osie^  m. 
Howard,  n.  Houxurdjin. 
Hugh,  n.  Ilugnes,  ra. 
Humphrey,  n.  Homfroi,  m. 
Hyacinthus,  n.  Hyacinthe,  m. 
Hymen,       )n.   Jaymen;  HywU- 
HymenteuB,  |     «^,  m. 
Hyperides,  n.  Hyj^hidt^  m. 
Hyperion,  n.  Hyph^ion,  m. 
Hypermnestra,  n.  Hypcrmnesire,  f. 
Hyrcanus,  n.  Hircan,  m. 
Hystaspes,  n.  Hysttupej  m. 

I. 

lamblicus,   n.   JambUekuB;   Jam- 

bliqite^  ro. 
Icarus,  n.  Icarej  m. 
Idomeneus,  n.  Idomhi$t,  m. 
Ignatius^  n.  Ignace,  m. 
Iphigenia,  n.  Ipkiginie^  m. 
Irenaeus,  n.  IrinSCj  m. 
Irene,  n.  Irhie,  f. 
Isaac,  n.  /raac,  m. 

Isaiah,  n.  Jsaiej  m.        ^ 
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Ishmael,  n.  hmaSy  m. 
Isidore,  n.  Isidore,  m. 
Isidorus,  n.  1.  Isidore  (rhistorien), 

m. ;  2.  Isidore  (Saint),  m. 
Isis,  n.  IsiSf  f. 
lacerates,  n.  IsocrcUej  m. 
Israel,  n.  Israel^  m. 
Ixion,  n.  Ldon,  m. 


Jacob,  n.  Jacobs  m. 
Jacqueline,  n,  Jacqtielinef  f. 
JacK,  diminutif  de  John. 
Jacky,  diminutif  de  Jack. 
James,  n.  Jacques,  m. 
Jane,  n.  Jeanne,  f. 

Janus,  n.  Janus,  m. 

S^r;  }'»•«<"'"''<'''»• 
Jeconiah,  n.  Jichoniah^  m. 
Jehoshaphat,  n.  Josapkat,  m. 
Jehovah,  n.  Jehovah,  m. 
Jem,  abr^viation  de  James. 
Jemima,  n.  Jemima,  f. 
Jemmy,  diminutif  de  Jem. 
Jenny,  n.  Jeanelte  ;  Jenny,  f. 
Jephthah,  n.  Jephie,  m. 
Jeremiah,   n.    Jerhnie    (le    pro- 

phdte),  ni. 
Jeremy,  n.  Jb-tmie,  m. 
Jerome,  n.  Jerdme,  m. 
Jerry,  abr^viation  de  Jeremiah. 
Jesus,  n.  Jism,  m. 
Joan,  n.  Jeanne,  f. 

—  of  Arc  =  ^Arc,  f. 
Job,  n.  Job,  m. 
Jocasta,  n.  Jocaste,  f. 

Joe,  abrdviation  de  Joseph. 
Joel,  n.  Joel,  m. 
John,  n.  Jean,  m. 

—  Lackland,  =  Sans  Terre. 
■  Johnny,  diminutif  de  John. 

Johnson,  n.  Johnson*  m. 
Jonathan,  n.  Jonathan,  m. 
Jonson,  n.  Johnson,  m. 

Joseph,  n.  Joseph,  m. 
Josephus    (Fiavius),    n.  Jos^he 
(Flaviut),  m. 


Joshua,  n.  Josui,  m. 
Josiah,  n.  Josias,  m. 
Jove,  n.  Jupitei',  m. 
Jovian,  n.  Jovien,  m. 
Juan,  n.  Juan,  m. 
Judah,  n.  Juda,  m. 
Julia,  n.  Julie,  f. 
Julian,  n.  Jvlien,  m. 
Juliana,  n.  Julienne,  f. 
Juliet,  n.  Juliette,  t 
Julius,  n.  Jules,  m. 
Junia,  n.  Junie,  f. 
Junius,  n.  Juinius,  m, 
Juno,  n.  Junon,  f. 
Jupiter,  n.  Jupiter,  m. 
•    "  —  tonans,"  =  Ihnnanl. 
Justina,  n.  Justine,  f. 
Justinian,  n.  JuMinien,  m. 
Justus,  n.  Juste,  m. 
Juvenal,  n.  Juvinal,  m. 

K. 

Kate,  abr^viation  de  Catherine. 
Katharina,  n,  Oatherine,  f. 
Kit,    abr^viation    de    Christo- 
pher. 

L. 

Lactantius,  n.  Lactance,  m. 
Ladislaus,  n.  Ladislas,  m. 
Laertes,  n.  Lderte,  m. 
Laertius,  n.  Laerce,  m. 
Laodamia,  n.  Laodamie,  f. 
Latona,  n.  Lalone,  f. 
Launcelot,  n.  Lancelot,  m. 
Laura,  n.  Laura,  f. 
Laurence,  n.  Laurent,  m. 
Lavinia,  n.  Lavinie,  f. 
Lawrence,  n.  Lawrence,  m. 
liazarus,  n.  Lazare,  m. 
Leander,  n.  LSandre,  m. 
Len,  abr^viation  de  Leonard. 
Leo,  n.  Lion  (I'empereur,  le  pape, 

etc.),  m. 

—  Africanus,  =  VAfricain. 
Leon,  n.  lAon  (pr^nom),  m. 
Leonard,  n.  Leonard,  m. 
Leopold,  n.  LSopold,  m. 
Leosthenes,  n.  Leosthhie,  m. 
Lepidus,  n.  Lepidus;  Lipide,  hjqIc 
Leudppus,  n.  Leucippe,  m.  ^ 
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Lewis,  n.  Louis^  m. 
—  the  fat,  the  gross,  =  U  OroSj 
U  Oras,  —  the  obstreperous,  = 
le  Hutin  ;  —  the  8tammerer,= 
UBhgue, 

Libitina,  n.  LibUinty  L 

Liniueus,  n.  Linni,  m. 

Lipsius,  n.  Lipse,  m. 

Li  via,  n.  Livie^  f. 

Livy,  n.  Tite-Livey  m. 

Locke,  n.  Locke,  m. 

Longinus,  n.  Lonfjin,  m. 

Lothario,  n.  Lothaire,  m. 

Lou,  abr^viation  de  Louisa. 

Louisa,  n.  Louuse^  f. 

Lowth,  n.  Lowihy  m. 

Lucan,  n.  Lujcain,  m. 

Lucas,  n.  Lucas,  m. 
^ucian,  n.  Luciai,  m. 

Lucifer,  n.  Lucifer,  m. 

Lucina,  n.  Lticine,  f. 

Lucretia,  n.  Lucrh^  f. 

Lucretius,  n.  Lucr^,  m. 

Lucy,  n.  Lucie,  f. 

Luke,  n.  Luc,  m. 

Luther,  n.  Luther,  m. 

Lycomedes,  n.  LycomMe,  m. 

Lycurgus,  n.  Lyeurffue,  m. 

Lydia,  n.  Lydie,  f. 

Lydy,  abr^viation  de  Lydia. 

Lynceus,  n.  Lvncie,  m. 

Lysander,  n.  Lysandre,  m. 

Lysimachus,  n.  Lysimnque,  m. 

Lysippus,  n.  Lysippe,  m. 

M. 

Macarius,  n.  Macaire,  ra. 

Maccabteus,  n.  Machabee,  m. 

Maccal)ees,  n.  pi.  Mdchabies; 
MacchdbSes,  m.  pi. 

Macrinus,  n.  Macrin,  m. 

Macpherson,  n.  Macpkeraon,  m, 

Macrobius,  n.  Macrobe,  m. 

Madeline,  n.  Madeleine,  f. 

Madge,  n.  abr^viation  de  Mar- 
garet. 

Magdalen,  n.  Madrleine,  f. 

Mago,  n.  Moffon,  m. 

Mahomet,  n.  Mahomet,  m. 


Majorienus,  n.  MqjorteHj  m. 
Malachi,  n.  Malackie,  m. 
Manasseh,  d.  Manasai,  m. 
Manetho,  n.  Manethon^  m. 
Manfred,  n.  Mainfroi,  m. 

Mai^aret,  n.  Marguhtte,  f. 

Margery,  diminutif  de  Marga- 
ret. 

Market,  n.  Margoi,  f. 

Maria,  n.  Maria,  f. 

Marius,  n.  Marius,  m, 

Mark,  n.  Mare,  m. 

Marlow,  n.  Marlow,  m. 

Martha,  n.  Marlhe,  t 

Martin,  n.  Martin,  m. 

Mary,  n.  Marie,  f. 

Mars,  n.  Mara,  m. 

Massinger,  n.  Maasinger.  m. 

Mat,  \.  abr^viation  ae  Mat- 
thew; 2.  abr^viation  de  Ma- 
tilda. 

Matilda,  n.  Mathilde,  f. 

Matthew,  n.  MaWiieu,  m. 

Maurice,  n.  Maurice,  m. 
Mausolus,  n.  Mauwle,  m. 
Maxentius,  n.  Mazence,  m. 
Maximianus,  n.  Marimieny  m. 
Maximilian,  n.  Maximiiieny  m. 
Maximin,  n.  MaxiTmn,  m. 

Medea,  n.  MMU,  f. 
Medusa,  n.  Miduse,  t 
Meg,  n.  (abr^vialion  de  Marga- 
ret) Margoi,  f. 
Megsera,  n.  M^h'e,  f. 
Melaropus,  n.  MSfampe,  n. 
Melchizedech,  n.  MachitSdeehy  m* 
Meleager,  n.  MHiagrty  m. 
Melicerta,  n.  MHieert^  m. 
Melissa,  n.  MHi^se,  f, 
Menander,  n.  M^nandre,  m. 
Menelaus,  n.  MHHas,  ra. 
Menippus,  n.  MhiippCy  m. 
Mercury,  n.  Mercure,  m. 
Messalina,  n.  Mesimline,  f. 
Metastasio,  n.  MHaMaae,  m. 
Methuselah,  n.  Malhusalem,  nu 
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Micah,  n.  MiehSe,  m. 
Michael,  n.  Michel^  m. 

—  Angelo,  =r:  Ange, 
Mick,  n.  (abr^viatioQ  de  MicHA* 

el)  Michaud, 
Mike,  abr^viation  de  Michael. 
Milo,  n.  Milotiy  m. 
Miltiadee,  n.  MtUvade^  m. 
Milton,  n.  MUton,  m. 
Minerva,  n.  Minerve,  t 
Minoe.  n.  Minos,  m. 
Mithndates,  n,  MUhiidate,  m. 
Mohammed,  n.  Mohammed,  m. 

Mil    I  "•  (^"^"P^o"*  ^®  Mary) 

MarietU;  Marion,  f. 
Montague,  n.  1.  Montaign,  m. ;  2. 

Montague^  m.,  t 
Moore,  n.  Moore,  m. 
More    (Sir  Thomas),  n.  M<yre; 

Mortis,  m. 

Morpheus,  n.  Morphie,  m. 
Moses,  n.  Moiee,  m. 
Mussens,  n.  Musee,  m. 
Myrtilus,  n.  MyrtUe,  m. 

•      N. 

Nan,      1  n.  (diminntifs  de  Arrs) 
Nancy,    > Ninon;  Annette;  Nan- 
Nanny,  j  nette^  f. 
Napier,  n.  Nap>er,  ra. 
Napoleon,  n.  Napoleon,  m. 
Narcissus,  n.  Nwrciae,  m. 
Nat,  abr^viation  de  Nathakiel. 
Nathan,  n.  Nathan,  m. 
Nathaniel,  n.  Nathaniel,  m. 
Nebuchadnezzar,  n.  Nabuehodono- 

wr,  m. 
Ned  1 
Nedkv  I  ^^''^viationsde  Edward 

Nehemiah,  n.  NihSmie,  m. 
Nell,  abr^viation  de  Ellen,  He- 
len, Eleanor. 
Nelly,  diminutif  de  Nell. 
Nemesis,  n.  NSnUsis,  f.  | 

Neoptolemus,  n.  NSoptolbne,  m.     | 
Neptune,  n.  Neptune,  m.  i 

Nereus,  n.  NSrie,  m. 
Nero,  n.  Nh'on,  m.  ' 


Newton,  n.  Newton,  m. 
Nicephorus,  n.  NicSphorCf  m. 
Nicholas,  n.  Nicolas,  m. 
Nick,  abr^viation  de  Nicolas. 
Nicotlemus,  n.  Nicodime,  m. 
Nicomedes,  n.  NicomMe,  m. 
Niobe,  n.  Niobi,  f. 
Noah,  n.  No^,  m. 
Nol,  pour  Oliver. 
Numerian,  n.  NumSrien.  m. 
Nump,    abr^viation    ae    Hulc« 

PHREY. 


Obadiah,  n.  Abdias,  m. 
Oceanus,  n.  (myth.)  Oeian,  m, 
Octavia,  n.  Octavie,  f. 
Octavianus,  n.  Octavien,  m. 
Octavius,  n.  Octave,  m. 
Odenatus,  n.  Odinat,  m. 
Odoacer,  n.  Odoacre,  m. 
CEdipus,  n.  CEdipe,  m. 
Oliver,  n.  Olivier,  m, 
Olivia,  n.  Olivie,  f. 
Olympiodorus,  n.  Olympiodore,  m. 
Onesimus,  n.  OnSsime,  m. 
Oppian,  u.  Oppien,  ra. 
Oreads,  n.  pi,  Oriades,  f.  pi. 
Orestes,  n.  Oreste,  m. 
Origen,  n.  Orighne,  m. 
Orion,  n.  Orion,  m. 
Orithyia,  n.  Oinihyie,  t 
Orlando,  n.  Rolaiid,  m. 
Orosius,  n.  Orose,  ra. 
Orpheus,  n.  Orphie,  ra. 
Osiris,  n.  Osiris;  Hysiris;  Sirv^ 

us,  m. 
Othello,  n.  Othello,  m. 
Otho,  n.  Oihon,  m. 
Ovid,  n.  Ovide,  m. 
Owen,  n.  Owen,  m. 


Palseoloeus,  n.  PaUologue,  m. 
Palamedes,  n.  PalamMe,  m. 
Palinuros,  n.  Palinure,  m. 
Pandora,  n.  Pandore,  f. 
Papinian,  n.  Papinten,  di-jOOqIc 
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Paracelsus,  n.  Paracebtet  m. 
Parc»  (The),  n.  pi.  lea  Barques^ 

f.pl. 
Parmenides,  n.  ParmhUde,  m. 
Parmenio,  n.  PamUniony  m. 
Pat,  abr^viation  de  Patrick. 
Patrick,  n.  Patrice,  m. 
Patroclus,  n.  PcUrocUf  m. 
Patty,  pour  Martha. 
Paul,  n.  Paid,  m. 

—  of  Venice,  Fra  Paolo;  Sarpi, 
m. 

Paulina,  n.  Pauline,  f. 

P^,  }  pour  Margaret. 
Pegasus,  n.  Pigaae,  m. 
Pelagius,  n.  Pelage,  m. 
Peleus,  n.  PH^  m. 
Penelope,  n.  PhUlope^  f. 
Penthesilea,  n.  PetUhisiUe,  t 
Pentheus,  n.  Penthie,  m. 
Pepin,  n.  PSpiri,  m. 

—  the  short  =  le  Bref. 
Periander,  n.  Piriandre,  m. 
Pericles,  n.  Ph^icUs,  m. 
Perseus,  n.  Peraie,  m. 
Persius,  n.  Pene,  m. 
Peter,  n.  Pierre,  m. 
Petrarch,  n.  PHrarque,  m. 
Petronius,  n.  PHrone,  m, 
Phsedon,  n.  Ph^on,  f. 
Phaedra,  n.  Ph^re,  f. 
Phsedrus,  n.  Phhdre,  m. 
Pharaoh,  n.  Pharaon,  m. 
Phamaces,  n.  Phamaee,  m. 
Phil,  abr^viation  de  Philip. 
Philip,  n.  Philippe,  m, 
Philadelphus,  n.  Philndelphe,  m. 
Philoctetes,  n.  PhUoct^U,  m. 
Philologus,  n.  Philologue,  m. 
Philomela,  n.  Philomke,  f. 
Phiueas,  n.  Phinee,  m. 
Phoebe,  n.  PhebS,  f. 

Phoebus,  n.  Phmbua;  PlUbus,  m. 
Phryne,  n.  PhrynS^  f. 
Phyleus,  n.  Phylee,  m. 
Pindar,  n.  Pindare,  m, 
Pisistratus,  n.  PisiMrate,  m. 
Piso,  n.  PisoTi,  m. 
Pittheus,  n.  PiUhie,  m. 
Pius,  n.  Pie,  m. 
Plancina,  n.  Plancine,  f. 


I  Plantagenet,  n.  PlarUaghiet,  m. 
Plato,  n.  PiaUm,  m. 
Plautian,  n.  Plaviiea,  m. 
Plautus,  n.  PlavJU,  m. 
Pliny,  n.  Pline,  m. 

—  the  elder,  =  PaneieR  ;  —  the 

younger,  =  lejeune, 
PlutarcSi,  n.  Plutarque,  m. 
Pluto,  n.  Plulon,  m. 

Polly,  }P^"^^^^^- 
Politiano,  n.  PolUien,  m. 
PoUio,  n.  Pollion,  m. 
Polybius,  n.  Polybe,  m. 
Polycarpus,  n.  Polycarpe,  nu 
Polycrat€8,  n.  Polycraie,  m. 
Polydorus,  n.  Potydwe,  m. 
Polymnia,  n.  Polymnie,  f. 
Polynices,  n.  Polynite,  m. 

Polyxena,  n.  Polyxhie,  i. 
Pomona,  n.  Pomone,  f. 
Pompeius,  n.  Pempeius,  m. 
Pompev,  n.  Pompie,  m. 
Pompifius,  n.  Pampiliu*,  m. 
Poppeea,  n.  Poppie,  f. 
Porphyry,  n.  Porphyre,  m. 
Potiphar,  n.  Pittiphar,  m. 
Praxiteles,  n.  Praxi*M^  m. 
Priam,  n.  Priam,  m. 
Priapus,  n.  Priape,  m. 
Priscian,  n.  Pri^cien,  m. 
Priscilla,  n.  Priseille,  f. 
Procopiufl,  n.  Procope,  m. 
Prometheus,  n.  Prcm6lhSe,  m. 
PropertiuB,  n.  Properce,  m. 
Proserpine,  n.  Proserpine,  f. 
Protesilaus,  n.  P-otisHa*,  m. 
Proteus,  n.  Protee,  m. 
Protogenes,  n.  Protoghie,  m. 
Prudentius,  n.  Pntdence,  m, 
Psanimenitus,  n.  PsommSnitey  m. 
Psammetichus,   n.    P^mmHique, 

m. 
Psyche,  n.  Psych^  f. 
Ptolemy,  n.  PloUmie,  m. 
Pulcheria,  n.  Pukhtrie,  f. 
Pylades,  n.  Pylade,  m. 
Pyramus,  n.  Pyrcane,  m. 
Pyrrho,  n.  Ptfrrhon,  m. 
Pyrrhus,  n,  P)pThus,  m. 
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Pythagoras,  n.  PythagorCf  m. 
Pytheas,  n.  PtfUUe,  m. 

Q. 

Quarles,  n.  Quarles,  m. 
Quintilian,  n.  Quiniilien^  m. 
Quintus  Curtius,  n.  Quinte-Curcef 

m. 
Quixote,  D.  QuichotUf  m. 

R. 

Radegunde,  n.  Radegonde^  f. 

Raleigh,  n.  BcUeighj  m. 

Ralph,  n.  Bound,  m. 

Ramsav,  n.  Ramsay^  m. 

Randal,  n.  Randi^phe,  m. 

Raphael,  n.  BaphaeL,  m. 

Raymund,  n.  Raymond^  m. 

Remus,  n.  Rhnusy  m. 

Reuben,  n.  Ruben,  m. 

Reynold,  n.  Renaud,  m. 

Rhadamanthus,  n.  Rhadamanthef 
m, 

Rhadamistus,  n.  RhadamiaiCy  m. 

Rhea,  n.  Rkie,  f. 

Richard,  n.  Riehardy  m, 

—  the  Lion-IIearted,  —  Coeur 
de  Lion,  =  Ocettr  de  Lion. 

Rhodope,  n.  Rhodope,  m. 

Robert,  n.  Robert,  m. 

Rodolph,  n.  Rodolphe,  m. 

Roger,  n.  Roger,  m. 

Romeo,  n.  RomSo,  m. 

Romulus,  n.  Romulus,  m. 

Rosamund,  n.  Roaemonde,  f. 

Rowland,  n.  Roland,  m. 

Roxana,  n.  Roxane,  f. 

Rupert,  n.  Rupert,  m. 

8. 

Sabine,  n.  Sabine,  f. 
Sal,  abr^viation  ae  Sarah. 
Sallust,  n.  SaUuste,  m. 
Sally,  dirainutif  de  Sal. 
Salraasius,  n.  Saumaisf,  m. 
Salmoneus,  n.  SaJmonie,  m. 
Salyian,  n.  Sahien,  m. 


Sammy  }  ^^'"^viations  de  Samuel. 

Sarah,  n.  Sara,  f. 

Sardanapalus,  n.  Sardanapalej  m. 

Satan,  n.  Satan,  m. 

Saturn,  n.  Saiurne,  m. 

Satumius,  n.  SatumiTi,  m. 

Saul  J  n.  /Shu/,  m. 

Scipio,  n.  Scipion,  m. 

—  Africanus,  =  PAJricain;  — 
Asiaticus,  :=  VAvUxtique. 

Seb,  abr^viation  de  Sebastian. 
Sebastian,  n.  Sebaaiien,  m. 
Sejanus,  n.  Sejan,  m. 
Selene,  n.  Selene,  f. 
Seneca,  n.  Sentque,  m. 
Severus,  n.  Sevbre,  m. 
Sextus,  n.  Sixte,  m. 

—  the  fifth,  —  'Quint, 
Seymour,  n.  Seymour,  m. 
Shakspeare,  n.  Shakspere,  m. 
Shelley,  n.  Shelley,  m. 
Shem,  n.  Sem,  m. 
Shenstone,  n.  Shenstone,  m. 
Sheridan,  n.  Sheridan,  m. 
Sidney,  n.  Sidney,  m. 
Sigismund,  n.  Sigimumd,  m. 
Silenus,  n.  SUHe,  m. 
Silvan,  n.  Silvain,  m. 
Silvester,  n.  Silvestre,  m. 

Sim,  abr^viation  de  Simon  et  de 

Sf  MEON. 

Simeon,  n.  SimSon,  m. 
Simon,  n.  Simoiiy  m. 
Simonides,  n.  Simonide,  m. 
Simpson,  n.  Simpson,  m. 
Sisyphus,  n.  Sisyphe,  m. 
Socrates,  n.  SocraU,  m. 
Solomon,  n.  Salomon,  m. 
Soph,  abr^viation  de  Sophia. 
Sophia,  n.  Sophie,  f. 
Sophy,  n.  diminutif  de  Sophia. 
Sophocles,  n.  Sophocle,  m. 
Sophonisba,  n.  Sophonisbe,  f. 
Sophronia,  n.  Sophronie,  t 
Southey,  n.  Souihey,  m. 
Stanislaus,  n.  Stanislas,  m, 
Statius,  u.  Stace,  ra. 
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Stephen,  n.  J^ieiiney  m. 
feteiiheus,    n.    Etienne    (Henri) , 

Eatienney  m. 
Stesichorus,  n.  Sthkhore,  m. 
Stilicho,  n.  Stilichon,  m. 
Stobeeus,  n.  StobeCy  m. 
Stow,  n.  StoWy  m. 
Strabo,  n.  Strabon,  m. 
Sue,  abr^viation  de  SusAK. 
Suetonius,  n.  SuHonef  m. 
Suky,  abriSviation  de  Susan. 
Siilpitius,  n.  SulpuXf  m. 

Sweyne,  n.  Suhum^  m. 
SymmachuB,  n.  Symmaquef  m. 
Syphax,  n.  SyphaXf  m. 


Tacitus,  n.  Tacite,  m. 
Talbot,  n.  Talbot,  m. 
Tamerlane,  n.  jFamer/an,  m. 
Tantalus,  n.  TantaJCf  m. 
Tarquin,  n.  TarquiUj  m. 
TuHso,  n.  le  Tasse,  m. 

T^dy,}p^"''^^^^^- 
Telemachiis,  n.  TiUmaqiu,  m. 
Telephus,  n.  TH^ke,  m. 
Terence,  n.  3'6*e/icc,  m. 
Tereus,  n.  Terei.  m. 
Terpander,  n.  Terpandrty  m. 
Terpsichore,  n.  T(rp$ichorey  f., 
Tertullian,  n.  TertuUieny  m. 
Thais,  n.  Tha'iSy  f. 
Thales,  n.  Thalh,  m. 
Thalia,  n.  Thaiie,  f. 
Themistocles,  n.  ThimistocUf  m. 
Theobald,  n.  Thibaut,  m. 
Theocritus,  n.  Thioerite,  m. 
Theodora,  n.  Thfodoraj  f. 
Theodore,  n.  ThSodorCy  m. 
Theodoret,  n.  Thiodwety  m. 
Theodoric,  n.  ThMoric,  m. 
Theodosia,  n.  ThMosie,  f. 
Theodosius,  n.  ThMost,  m. 
Theon,  n.  I^Ain,  m. 
Theophanes,  n.  ThSophanCy  m. 
Theophilus,  n.  ThhphUe,  m. 
Theophrastus,  n.  ThiophrasUy  m. 


Theopompns,  n.  J^iSopompej  tbu 
Theresa,  n,  Thir^e,  f. 
Thersites,  n.  ThtrsUt,  m. 
Theseus,  n.  Thisie,  m. 
Thomas,  n.  ThomoA,  m. 
Thomson,  n.  Thotnwiiy  ro. 
Thrasybulus,  n.  Thragybule,  m. 
Thucydides,  n.  Thucydidcj  m. 
Thy^tes,  n.  Tkyesie,  ro. 
Tiberius,  n.  Tib^t,  m. 
Tibullus,  n.  !Z\6m//c,  n. 
Tigranes,  n.  Tigrant,  m. 
Tim,  abr^viation  de  TiMOTHT. 
Timseus,  n.  TimSe,  m. 
Timagenes,  n.  2Vwa^^ji«,  m. 
Timothy,  n.  Timothit^  m. 
Tippoo  Saib,  n.    Tippo,   Tippcm 

Saebf  m. 
Tiridates,  n.  Tiridatty  m. 
Tithonus,  n.  TUhoUy  m. 
Titian,  n.  k  Titictiy  m. 
Titus,  n.  Titu9y  m. 
Tobias,  n.  Tobie^  m. 
Toby,  pour  Tobias. 
Tom,  abr^viation  de  Thomas. 
Tommy,  diminutif  de  Tom. 
Tony,  abr^viation  de  Anthont, 

m. 
Trajan,  n.  I^xijon,  m. 
Tribonian,  n.  Tribonieny  m. 
TriptolemuR,  n.  Triptoihmey  m. 
Trissino,  n.  le  TVtMtn,  m. 
Troffus,  n.  Ti-ogue,  m. 
Tullia,  n.  TuUie^  f. 
Tully,  n.  TuUiuH  OMron;  Mar- 

eu6   ISUUutt   Cichfm;    Cfie&roUf 

m. 
Tydeus,  n.  Tifd^^  m. 
Tyndarus,  n.  T^ndarej  m. 
Typho,  n.  Typhon,  m. 
Typhoeus,  n.  TgphSe,  m. 
Tyrtaeus,  n.  Tyrtiey  m. 

u. 

Ulpian,  n.  Utpiariy  m. 
Ulysses,  n.  Ulyssej  m. 
Urania,  n.  UraniCy  f. 
Urban,  n.  Urbain^  m. 
Uriah,  n.  C7ri>,  m^ 
Ursula,  n.  C^r»u^£)OQle 
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Val,  sbr^viation  de  Valentine. 
Valentine,  n.  VaUntinj  m ;  VcUen- 

tinty  f. 
Valentinian,  n.  VaUniUmeny  m. 
Valeria,  n.  ValtrU^  f. 
Valerian,  n.  VcUeneHj  m. 
Valerius,  n.  Valtre^  m. 

—  Maximus,  -=  Maxisne, 
Varro,  n.  Varron^  m. 
Vaughan,  n.  Vaughanf  m. 
Veronica,  n.  Vfronique^  f. 
Verturanus,  n.  Vertumney  nu 
Vespasian,  n.  VespaaieUf  m. 
Veturia,  n.  VHuriey  f. 
Vincent,  n.  Vincent^  m, 
Virgil,  n.  Virgile,  ra. 
Virginia,  n.   Virginie^  t 
ViriathuB,  n.  Viriathe^  m. 
Vitruvius,  n.  Vitruve,  m. 
Vivian,  n.  Vivien^  m. 
Volscian,  n.  Volsque,  m. 
Vortigem,  n.  Vortigem,  m. 
Vulcan,  n.  Fii/coin,  m. 

w. 

"Wallat^e,  n.  WaHace^  m. 
Waller,  n.  Waller,  m. 
Walpole,  n,  WalpoUy  m. 
Walter,  n.  Oaulier  ;   WaUer,  m. 
Warburton,  n.  WarbarUmf  m. 
Warren,  n.  Warren,  m. 
Washington,  n.  Washtnglon,  m. 
Wat,  abr^viation  de  Walter. 
Watt,  n.  Waft,  m. 
Win)erforce,  n.  Wilberforce,  m. 
Wilhelmina,  n.  WUhelmine,  f. 
Will,  abr^viation  de  Wiluam. 


William,  n.  Guillaume,  m. 

—  Rufiis,  =  U  Boux. 
Willy,  diminutif  de  Will. 
Winfred,  n.  Whifred,  m. 
Wolsey,  n,  WoUey,  m. 
Wordsworth,  n.  Wordsworth,  m. 
Wren,  n.  Wren,  m. 
Wycherley,  n.  Wieherley,  m. 
Wvkeham,  n.  Wykeham,  m. 

X. 

Xantippe,  n.  Xanthippe,  f. 
Xantippus,  n.  Xanthippe^  m. 
Xenocrates,  n.  Xenoerate,  m. 
Xenophanes,  n.  XSnophcMCy  m. 
Xenophon,  n.  Xinophon,  m. 
Xerxes,  n.  Xerxes;  Xere^,  m. 

z. 

Zaccbeus,  n.  Zachie,  m. 
Zach,al)r^viation  de  Zachariah. 
Zachariah,  n.  Zacharie,  ra. 
Zebulon,  n.  Zabulon,  m. 
Zeehariah,  n.  Zacharie,  m. 
Zedekiah,  n.  Sedieias,  m. 
Zeno,  n.  Zinon,  m. 
Zenobia,  n.  Z^nobie,  f. 

Zerubbabel,  n.  Zorobabely  m. 
Zeiixis,  n.  ZeuxU,  m. 
Zoiliis,  n.  ZoUe,  m. 
Zopyrufl,  n.  Zopyre,  m. 
Zoroaster,  n.  Zoroastre,  m. 
Zosimus,  n.  Zosime,  m. 
Zuinglius,  \  n.  ZwingU;  Zwingli, 
Zwingle,    /     m. 


XII. 
AJ^aENT  AND  MODEBN  GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES. 


A. 

Aargau,  n.  PArgovie,  t 
Abdera,  n.  Ahdh-e. 
Aberdeen,  n.  Aberdeen. 
Abruzzi,  (The)  n.  FAbruzze^  f. 


Abydos,  n.  Abydm. 
Abyssinia,  n.  UAbyssinie^  f. 
Acadia,  n.  VAeadie,  f. 
Acamania,  n.  rAcamame,  f. 
Achaiai,  n.  t  Aehale,  f.  QQqIc 

Acre,  n.  Acre  ;  Saint-Jean-afAere, 
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Actium,  n.  Actium, 

Adrianople,  n.  Andriiwple;  Ad- 

rianaple. 
Adriatic  (The)  V AdriatiqwCy  f. 

The  —  Sea,  le  golfe  (m.),  la  mer 

(f.)  =. 

.£gean    Sea    (The),    n.    la    mer 

jEgma,  n.  Emne. 
Ethiopia,  K.  Ethiopia. 
Africa,  n.  PAJriquCj  f. 
Agincoiirt,  n.  Azincourt. 
Alabama,  n.  V  Alabama,  m. 
Alba,  n.  Albe. 
Albania,  n.  VAlbaniCy  f. 
Albion,  n.  V  Album,  f. 

New  — ,  la  Nouvdl^  =. 
Aldemey,  n.  Aurigny, 
Aleppo,  n.  Alep, 
Aleutian  Islands  (The)  n.  pi.  les 

ties  Alioutiennes,  f.  pi. 
Alexiindretto,  n.  AU'jcandrette, 
Alexandria,   n.    Alexandrie    (en 

Egypte). 
Algarve,  n.  VAlgarye,  m. 
Algeria,  n.  PAlg^rie,  f. 
Alters,  n.  Alger. 
Alicant,  n.  Alicante, 
Alleghany,  n.  tAU^hany,  m. 
Alphens,  n.  VAlph^,  m. 
A\{)»  (The),  n.  les  Alpes,  f.  pi. 
Alva,  n.  Albe, 
Altona,  n.  AUoiia, 
Amazonia,  n.  lepays  des  Amasonri*, 

m. 
Amazon,  n.  FAmazone;  le  flenve 

des  AmazoneSj  m. 

The  —  River,  :r=. 
Amboyna,  n.  Ainboine. 
America,  n.  CAmh-ique,  t 

North  — yt  =  Seplentrionale,  du 

Nord;  South  — ,  V --  Miridio- 

nale,duSud.  The  United  States 

of  — ,  les  Etai^-  Unis  (f  — ,  ni.  pi. 
Anatolia,  n.  I'ATuUolie,  f. 
Ancona,  n.  Anc&ne. 
Andalusia,  n.  rAndalousie,  f. 
Andes  (The)  n.  les  Andes,  f.  pi. 
Angermannland,    n.     VAngenna- 

nie,  f. 

A^fere,}"-^'*^*^**™* 


Antigua,  n.  Aniigue;  Antiaoa, 
Antilles,  (The)  n.  pL  les  AntilUf, 

f.  pi. 

The  larger  — ,  les  grandes  =; 

the  smaller  — ,  les  petUes  :=. 
Antioch,  n.  Aniioche. 
Antwerp,  n.  Anvers. 
Appalachicola  (The),  n.  PApala- 

chieola,  m. 
Apennines  (The),  n.  pi.  leg  Apetk- 

ninSy  m.  pi. 
Apollonia,  n.  ApoUanie. 
Apulia,  n.  CApidie;  la  PouUle,  £ 
Aquileia,  n.  Aquiiee, 
Aquitain,  n.  VAquUmne,  f. 
Arabia,  n.  rArabie,  f. 

—  deserta,  ^  d^erte ;  —  felix, 

=^-  heuretise;  —  petraea,  ^=  jirf- 

trSe. 
Arabian  Gulf  (The),  n.  le  go^e 

Arabiqu^e,  m. 
Arbela,  n.  Arb^les, 
Arcadia,  n.  VAreadie,  f. 
Archangel,  n.  Arkhangd. 
Archipelago  (The)  n.  I'Archipdf 

m. 
Argolis,  n.  VArgoUde,  f. 
Areyle,  n.  Argyle, 
Arkansas,  n.  I' Arkansas,  m. 
Armagh,  n.  Armagh. 
Armenia,  n.  CArmhiie,  f. 
Asia,  n.  VAsie,  f. 

Lesser  — ,  —  minor,  V  =  Mir 

neure. 
Asoph,  n.  Azof;  Azov. 

The  Sea  of  — ,  la  mer  d*Asov,  t 
Asphaltites  Lake,  n.  le  lac  AspfuU" 

tlUy  ra. 
Assyria,  n.  CAssgrie,  f. 

Asturias  (The),  n.  pi.  Us  AstwrUs^ 

f.pl. 
Athens,  n.  AtkHes. 
Athos  (The),  n.  PAthos,  nu 
Atlas  (The),  n.  r Atlas,  m. 
Attica,  n.  rAUique,  f. 
Augsburgj  n.  Augsbourg, 
Australasia,  n.  Australasie,  t, 
Austrasia,  n.  PAustrasie;  rOafro- 

sie,  f. 
Austria,  n.  PAuiriehef  t 
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Aventine  (The),  n.  rAventiiiy  m. 
Avemo  (The)  n.  PAvemej  m. 
Avon  (The),  n.  CAvon,  m. 
Aylesbury,  n.  Aylesbury. 
Azores  (The),  n.  pi.  lea  Azores, 
f.pl. 

B. 

Babylon,  n.  BabyUyne^  f. 
Baetra,  n.  BaelreSy  f. 
Bactriana,  n.  la  Bactrianey  f. 
Baden,  n.  Badt. 

Baffin's  Bay,  n.  Baie,  mer  de  Baf- 
fin^ t 
Bagdad,  n.  Bagdad. 
Bahama  Islands  (The),  n.  les  ties 

Bahama;  les  Lucayes,  f.  pi. 
Baise,  n.  Bales. 
Baleares  (The),  n.  les  Baleares^ 

f.pl. 
Balearic  Isles  (The),   n.  les  ties 

BaliareSy  t_p\. 
Baltic  Sea  (The),  n.  la  mer  Bal- 

tique^  f. 
Barbadoes,  n.  la  Barhade^  f. 
Barbary,  n.  la  Barbarity  f. 

The  —  States,  les  Etats  Barba- 

resqueSf  m.  pi. 
Barbuda,  n.  la  Barboude,  f. 
Barcelona,  n.  Barcelone. 
Barcelonetta,  n.  Barcelonette  (en 

Espagne). 
Barcelonette,  n.  BareelonelU  (en 

France). 
Basel,) 

Basil,  V  n.  Bdle. 
Basle,) 

Batavia,  n.  1.  la  BatavUf  f.  2.  Ba' 

tavia. 
Bavaria,  n.  la  Bavihe^  i. 
Bedford,  n.  Bedford. 
Belgium,  n.  la  Belyique,  f. 
Benevento,  n.  BenJhenty  m. 
Benc^al,  n.  le,  BengaUy  ni. 

The  Bay  of  — ,  le  golfe  du  =,  m. 
Beotia,  n.'la  Biotief  f. 
Bergamo,  n.  Bergame, 
BerUn,  n.  Berlin, 


Bermudas  (The),  n.  les  iles  Bermu- 

deSy  f. 
Beme,  n.  Berne. 
Bernburg,  n.  Bembourg,  m. 
Berwick,  n.  Berwick^  m. 
Bessarabia,  n.  la  Bessarabie,  f. 
Birman   Empire  1         mp     - 

(The),       ^       I  ^'^Emp,r6 

Birmah,  J      ^^'"'^^ 

Birmingham,  n.  Birmingham, 
Biscay,  n.  la  Biseayey  f. 

The  Bay  of— ,  /eao^c  de  Cfas- 

eogney  m;  la  mer  de  Biscay e,  de 

Franeey  f. 
Bithynia,  n.  la  Bithyniey  f. 

Black    Sea    (The)    n.  la  mer 

Noire,  f. 
Bohemia,  n.  la  Boh^me,  f. 
Bologna,  n.  Bologne. 
Bombay,  n.  Bombay. 
Borystlienes  (The),  n.  le  Borysth^ 

n€y  m. 
Bosnia,  n.  la  Bosnie,  f. 
Boephorus  (The),  n.  le  Bosphore, 

m. 
Bothnia,  n.  la  Botniey  f, 
Bouieiah,  n.  Bougie. 
Brabant,  n.  le  Brabnnty  m. 
Brandenburg,  n.  le  Brandebourg,  m. 
Braganza,  n.  Braaanee, 
Brazil,  n.  le  BrSsdy  m. 
Bremen,  n.  Brime. 

Brindisi,  n.  Brindes. 
Bristol,  n.  Bristol. 

The  —  Channel,  le  canal  (m.), 

la  manehe  (f.)  de  Bristol. 
Britain,    n.    la   Bretagne    (anci- 

enne),  f. 

Great  — ,  la  Orande-Breiagne  ; 

New  — ,  la  NouveUe- Bretagne,  f. 
Brittany,     n.    la    Bretagne    (en 

France),  f. 
British    Channel    (The),    n.    la 

MaTiehe,  f. 
British  Isles  (The)  n.lesUes  Bri* 

tanniqueSy  f.  pi. 
Bruges,  n.  Bruges. 
Brusa,  n.  Brousse. 
Brussels,  n.  Bruxelles,    C^r\r\n]o 
Buccleugh,  n.  Bueetei^^'^'^S^^ 
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Bucharia,  n.  Boukkane,  f. 
Bucharest,  n.  Boukarest. 
Buckingham,  n.  Buckingham, 
Bucks,  abr^viation  de  Bucking- 
hamshire. 
Buda,  n.  Bude, 
Bulgaria,  n.  la  BtUgarie,  f. 
Burgundy,  n.  la  Bourgognej  f. 
Bury,  n.  Bury, 
Bussorah,  n.  V.  Basbobajl 
Byzantium,  n.  Byzance. 


Cabul,  n.  Oabmd. 

Caermarthen,    n.    F.    Cabmab- 

THEN. 

Caernarvon,  n.  V.  Cabnabvon. 
Cadiz,  n.  Oadix, 
CoEsarea,  n.  CimrSe. 
Cafi'raria,  n.  la  Oafrhie,  t 
Cairo,  n.  U  Oairey  m. 

Grand  — ,  U  Grand-  =. 
Calabria,  n.  la  Calabre,  f. 
Calais,  n.  Calais. 
Calcutta^  n.  Calcutta. 
Caledonia,  n.  la  Caledonie,  f. 

New  — ,  la  Nouvelle-  --=. 
California,  n.  la  Californiey  f. 
Calvary,  n.  le  CWiwire,  m. 
Cambav,  n.  Cambay. 

Cambridge,  n.  Cambridge, 
Campania,  n.  la  Campanie^  f. 
Campeachy,  n.  GampScke. 
Canada,  n.  le  C<ina/la,  m. 
Canaria,  n.  Canarie ;  la  Grandt- 

Cana)^,  f. 
Canaries  (The),  n.  les   Canaries^ 

f.pi. 

Canary, 

Grand  — ,  Canarie;  la  Grande- 

Canarie^  f. 
Canary  Islands  (The),  n.  pi.  Us 

ties  Canaries,  f.  pi. 
Candia,  n.  FUe  de  Oindiej  f. 
Canute,  n.  Ganne*  (des  anciens). 
Cannes,    n.    Cannes    (ville    mo- 

deme). 
Canterbury,  n.  CanUnh&ry, 
Canton,  il  Ca^Uan, 


Cape,  n.  Cbp,  m. 

—  of  Good  Hope,  =  de  .Bontie^ 
Enpirance. 

— town,  la  ville  du  Otp,  L;  U 
Gapy  m. 

—  Verd,  Gap-  VerL 

—  Verd  Islands,  (pi.)  les  ties  du 
Gap-  Vert,  f.  pi. 

Cappadoeia,  n.  la  Cappadocey  L 

Capua,  n.  Gapoue, 

Caramania,  n.  la  GaramaniCy  £. 

Carelia,  n  la  GariUey  f. 

Caria,  n.  la  Garief  f. 

Caribbee,  adj.  cara'ibe. 
The  —  Islands    (pi.),   Us    Ues 
Cara'ibes;    les  petUes    AntUles, 

f.pi. 

Carinthia,  n.  la  Cartnthe,  t 

Carlisle,  n.  Carlisle, 

Carmarthen,  n.  Girmarihen, 

Carnarvon,  n.  Camarton. 

Camatic,  n.  le  Kamalic,  m. 

Caniiola,  n.  la  CamioUy  L 

Carolina,  n.  la  Caroline^  L 

North  — ,  la  =  du  Nord;  South 
— yla^=  du  Sud. 

Carpathian  Mountains  (The),  n, 
pi.  les  monts  Carpuihes,  Kra- 
packSf  m.  pi. 

Carthage,  n.  Carthage. 

Carthagena,  n.  Carthaghie, 

Cashmere,  n.  Cachemire. 

Caspian  Siea  (The),  n.  Ut  mer  Ga- 
pienntf  t 

Castile,  n.  la  Gustille,  f. 

New  — ,  la  Nouvelle-  -^ ;  Old  — , 
la  VieUU-  =. 

Catalonia,  n.  la  Gatcdogne^  f. 
I  Catania,  n.  CatoMe. 
j  Caucasus  (The),  n.  le  Qiucase^  m. 
1  Cavan,  n.  le  Gomti  de  Oavan,  m. 
I  Cephalonia,  n.  C^haianie. 
[  Cerdagna,  n.  la  Cerdagne, 
\  Cesarea,  n.  CisarH, 

Ceylon,  n.  Ceylan. 
I  Chffironea,  n.  ChirtrnSe. 
I  Chalcedonia,  n.  la  ChalcSdoine,  L 
I  Chaldea,  n.  la  ChaldSe,  L 
,  Chamberry,  n.  Chambhy. 

Champagne,  n.  la  Cftampa^ne,  f. 

Chanaernagore,  n.  Chandemagor» 

Chaonia,  n.  la  Chaonie^  t, 
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Channel  (The)  n*  la  ManehCfJ, ; 

le  CancUy  m. 

The  —  Islands  (pi.),  lesUetdu 

(JancUy  de  la  Manche^  f,  pL 
Chatham,  n.  ChcUham, 
China,  n.  la  Ghiney  f. 

The  —  Sea,  /awwrde  =,  f. 
Chbwick,  n.  Chiswick* 
Cilicia,  n.  la  CUicie,  f. 
Circaaeia,  n.  la  Circassiey.  f. 
Cithaeron,  n.  le  Oithiran, 
Cochin-china,  n.  la  Oochinchiney  f. 
Cocytus,  n.  le  CocyUj  m. 
Coimbra,  n.  Oo'imbre, 
Colchis,  n.  la  Colchidey  f. 
Cologne^  n.  Cologne, 
Columbia,  n.  la  ColumbUy  f. 
Connaught»  n.  le  Qmnaughty  m. 
Connecticut,     n.    le    CmTieeUeut, 

m. 
Constantina,  n.  Cbnslanline, 
Constantinople,    n.    Conslantino- 

pie. 

The  Straits  of  — ,  le  canal  de=^; 

le  Bomhore  de  Thraeey  m. 
Cook's  Inlet,  n.  Vejitrie  de  Cooky  f. 
Cook's    Strait,    n.    le   detroit   de 

Cooky  m. 
Copenhagen,  n.  Copenhague. 
Cordilleras  (The),  n.  pi.  les  Cor- 

dUih'eSy  f.  pi. 
Cordova,  n.  uordoue, 
Corea,  n.  Cbrfe,  f. 
Corfu,  n.  Gorfou, 
Corinth,  n.  (Jorinlhe. 

The  Isthmus  of — ^  VvBthme  de 

Corinthey  m. 
Cornwall,  n.  le.  ComouaiUeSy  m. 
Corsica,  n.  la  Coney  f. 
Cortona,  n.  Cortone. 
Corunna,  n.  la  Corogne,  f. 
Courland,  n.  la  Qmrlandej  t 
Cracow,  n.  Craeovie, 
Cremona,  n.  Orhnone, 
Crimea,  n.  la  Crimpy  f. 
Croatia,  n.  la  Croatiey  f. 
Cuddalore,  n.  Qovdelour. 

Cyprus,  n.  Chypre. 
CVrenaica,  n.  In  CyrHa'iqMy  f. 
Cj'thera,  n.  Gythh-e, 


D. 

Dacia,  n.  la  Daciey  f. 
Dalecarlia,  n.  la  Daliearlie,  L 
Dalmatia,  n.  la  DalmaXiey  f. 
Damascus,  n.  Damas. 
Damietta,  n.  Damiette, 

Danube  (The),  n.  le  Danubey  m. 
Dardanelles  (The),  n.  pi.  Us  Dar^ 

danelleSy  t  pi. 
Dardania,  n.  la  Dardanie,  t 
Darien,  n.  Darien, 

The  Gulf  of  — ,  U  golfe  de  =, 

m. ;  the  Isthmus  of  — ,  Viathme 

de  =,  m. 
Dartmouth,  n.  Dartmouth, 
Daunia,  n.  la  Dauniey  f. 
Dauphiny,  n.  le  Dauphiniy  m. 
Davis's  Strait,  n.  le  canaly  le  ditroU 

de  DaviSy  m. 
Dead  Sea  (The),  n.  lamtrMortey  f. 

Delaware  (The),  la  DUaware,  f. 
Delphi,  n.  Delphes. 
Denbigh,  n.  Denbigh. 
Denmark,  n.  le  Danemark,  m. 
Devonshire,  n.  le  Deoonehire;  le 

coTntS  de  Vevon. 
Dominica,  n.  la  Dominiquey  f. 
Donegal,  n.  le  conUi  de  Donigal, 

m. 
Doris,  n.  la  Dorid^y  f. 
Dover, )        r» 
Dover!  r- ^^*^«'- 

The  Straits  of  — ,  lepae  de  CaloMy 

m. 
Dresden,  n.  Dreade, 
Dumfries,  n.  Dumfries, 
Dunbar,  n.  Dunbar. 
Dunkirk,  n.  Dunkerque, 
Durham,  n.  Durham. 

E. 

Ebro  (The),  n.  PJ^e,  m. 
Ecbatana,  n.  Ecbatane. 
Edinburgh,  n.  Edinbourg;  tidm^ 

bourg.  DiaitizedbyCoOQle 

Egypt,  n.  PEgypUy  f.  o 
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Elba   (The   Island   of),  n.  VUe 

d:  Elbe  J. 
Elbe  (The),  n.  V^he,  m. 
Elephantine,  n.  PUe  tUphantine,  f. 
Elis,  n.  VElidty  f. 

England,  n.  VAngUterrt,  f. 

^lew yla  NouveUe-  =. 

Eolia,  n.  PEolide;  PEolie,  f. 

Ephesus,  n.  Epkht. 

Epidauru8,jp.  Epidaure, 

Epinis,  n.  Epire,  f. 

Erie  (Lake),  n.  U  lac  ErUy  n. 

Estremadura,  n.  P Estrimadurey  f. 

Ethiopia,  n.JElhwpUf  f. 

Etolia,  n.  CEtolie,  l. 

Etruria,  n.  PEtrurie,  f. 

Euboea,  n.  rj?«6^€,  f. 

Euphrates  (The>,  n.  PEupkrate,  m. 

Euripus,  n.  PEiiripe,  m. 

Europe,  n.  P Europe^  f. 

Euxine  (The),  n.  /«  Pont-Euxin, 

m. 
Exeter,  n.  Exeter. 
Exmouth,  n.  Ermouth, 


Falkland  Islands,  n.  pi.  lee  ties  Ma- 

UmineSy  Falkland,  f.  pi. 
Faro  Islands,  n.  V.  Febo  Islands. 
Fas,  n.  V.  Fez. 

Fermanagh,  n.  le  Fermanagh^  m.    , 
Fero  Islands  (The),  n.  pi.  lee  Uee 

de  Fcsraer,  f.  pi. 
Ferrara,  n.  Fetrare. 
Ferrarese  (The),  n.  le  dttchi  de  \ 

Ferrarey  m.  j 

Ferro,  n.  PtU  de  Fer,  f.  I 

Fez,  n.  Fez.  i 

Figueras,  n.  Fiquihree.  ' 

Finland,  n.  la  Finlande^  f.  | 

Fionia,  n.  la  Fionie,  f. 
Flanders,  n.  la  Flandre^  f.  | 

Florentino,  n,  le  Flnren4in,  m.         , 
Florida,  n.  la  Floride,  f. 

East  — ,  =  orientale;  West  — ,  ' 

=  ocdderUale. 
Flushing,  n.  Flemngue.  \ 

Fontarabia,  n.  Fonlarahie.  j 

Formosa,  n.  Formose.  ' 


France,  n.  la,  FVcmeef  t 

The  Isle  of  — ,  Tife  <fc  =,  £ 
Franoonia,  n.  la  Franamie,  f. 
Frankfort,  n.  Fran^orL 

—  on  the  Maine,  ^eur^e-Mem  ; 

—  on  the  Oder,  =  -mirV  Oder. 
Fribuifi,  n.  Fribowra. 

Friendly  Islands  (The),  n.  pL  Jes 

Uee  die  Amie^  t  pL 
Friesland,  n.  la  Friae^  f. 
Friuly,  n.  le  Frund^  m. 
Frontignac,  n.  FronH/gnan, 
Frozen  Ocean  (The),  n.  POeian 

Olacialy  m. 

G. 

Gaeta,  n.  Oa4ste, 

Galatia,  n.  la  OaUUie,  f. 

Galacia,  n.  1.  (d'Autriche)  la  Go- 

licie,  f.;  2.  (d'Espagne)  la  Gor 

liee^  t 
Gallia,  n.  la  Oaule,  f. 
Gal  way,  n.  le  eomU  de  Galvxnf,  m. 
Gambia,  n.  la  Gambiey  f. 
Ganges  (The),  n.  le  Oangey  m. 
Ciascony,  n.  la  Ocueognef  f, 
Gaul,  n.  la  Qanle.,  f. 
GelJerland,  n.  la  Ou^dre^  f. 
Geneva,  n.  Genh>e. 
Genoa,  n.  Ohiee. 
Georgia,  n.  la  Oforgie^  f. 
German  Ocean  (The),  n.  la  met 

d^ AUemoffTie,  du  Nord,  f. 
Germany,  n.  PAHennagne^  f. 
Gerona,*n.  Oirone. 
Ghants,  n.  les  Ohattee. 
Ghent,  n.  Chnd, 
Giant's  Causeway,  n.  la  ChoMuSe 

dee  GSarUej  f. 
Gibraltar,  n.  Gibrallar. 
(ilasgow,  n.  Glasffow. 
Glocester,    )n.    Gloueeeter;    Glo- 
Gloucester, )      ceaUr, 
Gne8en,\      ^j,^ 
Gnesna,  ) 

Golconda,  n.  Qoleonde. 
Gold  Coast  (The),  n,la  dU^Or 

(de  Guin^),  f. 
Gothland,  n.  la  Goihie,  f. 
Gottingen,  xl  GoUinffue;  GceUm^ 

gen.  o 
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Grain  Coast  (The),  n.ladiUdes 

OroineSy  f. 
Granada,  n.  Qrenade^  f. 

New  — f  la  NouveUe-  =, 
Granicus,  n.  le  Qraniquey  m. 
Great  Britain,  n.  la  Grande-Bre- 

ta^neyt 
Greece,  n.  la  OrhsBf  t 
Greenland,  n.  Qroenlandf  m. 
Greenwich,  n.  Greenwich, 
Groningen,  n.  Oroutn^ue, 
Guadaloupe,  n.  la  Ouadehupef  f, 
Guelders,  n.  la  Oueldrej  f. 
Guernsey,  n.  Guemesey. 
Guiana,  n.  V.  Guyana. 
Guinea,  n.  la  GuinU,  t 

New  — ,  la  NouveUe-  =. 

Guyana,  n.  la  Guyatu^  Guianef  f. 

H. 

Haa^ue  (The),  La  Have,  f. 
HaUcamaBSUs,  n.  HaHcarnasae, 

Hampshire,  n.  h  Hatnpshire;  le 

comii  de  Hunt*,  m. 

New  — ,  U  Netr  Hampshire, 
Hanover,  n.  U  Hanovre,  m. 

New  — ,  le  Nourel'  ^. 
Hanae  Towns   (The),  n.   pi.  Us 

ffiUee  HanUaliqueSj  Anaealiques, 

f.  pi. 
Hants,  V.  Hampshire, 
Hapsburg,  n.  Hapsbourg, 
Harwich,  n.  Harwich. 
Hastings,  n.  Hastings. 
Havannah,  n.  la  Havane,  f. 
Hayti,  n.  HaitL 
Hebrides  (The)  n.  pi.  les  Hehrides, 

The  New  — ,  les  NowveUes-  =. 
Hebrus  (The)  n.  CHy>re,  m. 
Hellespont  (The),  HHeUespont,  m. 
Heraclea,  n.  HSraeUe, 
Herculanenro,  n.  HerctUantan. 
Hesperia,  n.  FHe^pSrie,  f. 
Hibemia,  n.  VHibernie,  f. 
Highlands,  n.  V.  Scotland. 


Hindostan,  n.  VHvndowtam. ;  CHin- 

dau8lan,m. 
Holbom,  n.  Holbom, 
Holland,  n.  la  HoUande,  f. 

New  — ,  la  NouvelU'  =, 
Holy   Land   (The),  n.  la  Tare 

SairUe,  L 
Hudson's    Bay,  n.  la    baie,  mer 

d'Huds(m,  f. 
Hungary,  u,  la  Hongrie,  f. 
Hyrcania,  n.  CHgrcanie,  t 


Iberia,  n.  PlUrie,  f. 

Icaria,  n.  /«irte,  f. 

Icarian  Sea  (The),  n.  Id  mer  Icari- 

ennCj  f. 
Iceland,  n.  PhUmde,  f. 

Illinois,  n.  VlUinoiSj  m. 

Imiritia,  n.  rinUrithicj  t 
India,  n.  Clnde,  t 
Indiana,  n.  F Indiana,  m. 
Indian  Ocean   (The),   n.  Cocian 

Indien,  m. 
Indies  (The),  n,  les  Indes,  f.  pi. 

The  East  — ,  les  =  orimtales; 

les  grandes  =  ;  the  West  — ,  les 

-=  oecidentcUes;  Us  AntiUeSf  f.  pi. 
Ingria,  n.  Plngrie,  f. 
Ionia,  n.  rionie,  f. 
Ionian    Isles    (The),   n.  les   Ues 

lonicnnes,  f.  pi. 
Iowa,  n.  VImca,  ra. 
Ipswich,  n.  Ipswich. 
Ireland,  n.  Vlrlande^  i. 
Island,  n.  (fc,  f. 

The   Bav  of  — s,  la  bate  des 

=s,t 
Istria,  n,  PIstrte,  f. 
Italy,  n.  Vltalie,  f. 
Ithaca,  n.  Ithaque. 
Ivory    Coast    (The),  n,    la   cAte 

ditxnre,  des  Dents,  f. 

J. 

.Jamaica,  n.  la  Jamatque, ^qq]^ 
Japan,  n.  Japon,  m.  o 
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Jena,  n.  lina. 
Jereey,  n.  Jersey. 

New  — ,  U  New  ^=,  m. 
Jerusalem,  n.  Jhttmlem. 
Jordan,  n.  le  Jmn-dain, 
Judsea,  n.  la  Judte,  f. 
Juggernaut,  n.  Ljagrendth, 

K. 

Kent,  n.  le  eomtS  de  K'sntj  ra. 
Kentucky,  n.  le  Kentucky ,  m. 
Kildare,  n.  le  Kildare^  m. 
Kilkenny,  m.  k  Kilkenny ^  m. 
Kurilf»8  (The),  n.  pi.  leu  KowrUet ; 
les  ties  Kouriks,  f.  pi. 


Laccadive  Islands  (The),  n.  leg 

ties  LacquediveSy  f.  pi. 
Laceda;mon,  n.  Laciaimone. 
Laconiii,  n.  la  IjacaniCy  f. 
Ladrone  Isles,  n.  les  Ues  de8  Lar- 

rone,  f.  pi. 

Lancaster,  n.  Lancaatre. 

Land's  End,  n.  le  Land's  End,  m.; 

la  point"  de  CornoiuiilleSj  f. 
Laodicea,  n.  hwdieee. 
Lapland,  n.  la  Lnponiey  f. 
Larissa,  n.  Larisne. 
l^banon,  n.  le  Liban,  m. 
I^eewanl  Islands  (The),  n.  les  (les 

sous  le  Vent,  f.  pi. 
Leghorn,  n.  Liroume. 
Leicester,  n.  LeiceMer. 
Ivcinster,  n.  /^  Leimtery  m. 
Leipsic,  n.  Ijeip^ick. 
Leitrim,  n.  le  Leifrim,  m. 
Leith,  n.  Leith,'  m. 
lA'oniinster,  n.  Leominster, 
Lepanto,  n.  L^pante. 
Lema,  n.  Leme. 
Levant  (The),  n.  le  Levaniy  m. 

The  •  -  Sea,  les  mers  du  =,  f.  pi 
Leyden,  n.  Let/de. 
Li  banns,  n.  V.  Lebanon. 
Liburnia,  n.  la  Liburniey  f. 
I^ibya,  n.  Libi/c,  f. 
Liege,  n.  Li^ge. 


j  Liguria,  n.  la  lAguriey  t, 
I  Lirrburg,  n.  lAmbourg. 
Lincoln,  n.  Lineolju 
Lisbon,  n.  Lisbonne. 
Lithuania,  n.  la  Lithttanie,  L 
Livadia,  n.  la  Livadie,  t 
Liverpool,  n.  LiverpooL 
Livonia,  n.  la  Lvconie,  L 
Lizard's  point,  n.  la  poirUe   Ia- 

tardy  f. 
Locris,  n.  ia  Locride,  f. 
Lorabardy,  n.  la  Lontbardie,  C 
I>ondon,  n.  Londres. 
Londonderry,  n.  L/mdonderry. 
Longtbrd,  n.  le  eonUe  de  Laniard, 

m. 
Loretto,  n.  Loretie. 
Louisburg,  n.  Louwbourg, 
Louisiana,  n.  la  Louisianej  f. 
Low  Countries  (The),  n.  pL  Za 

Pays-Basj  m.  pi. 
Lowlands,  n.  V.  Scotland. 
Lucania,  n.  la  Lueanie^  f. 
Lucaya  Islands  (The),  n.  pi.  /e» 

LucayeSy  f.  pi. 
Lucca,  n.  Lueques. 
Luconia,  Luzon,  n.  Lu^on;  Mch 

nille. 
Luneburg,  n.  Lunebaurg. 
Luf*atia,  n.  la  Lnsace,  \. 
Lusitania,  n.  la  I/ttaitanie,  f. 
Luxembursr,  n.  le  Litxembonrg, 
Luzon,  n.  V.  Luconia. 
Lycaonia,  n,  la  Lycaonie,  f. 
i  Lycia,  n.  la  Lyrie,  f. 
\  Lydia,  n.  la  Lydie,  C 
Lyons,,  n.  Lyona. 

j  M. 

I  Maas  fThe),  n.  V.  Metse. 

Macedonia,  n.  la  Maeidoiney  t 
j  Madeira,  n.  Madh-e, 
I  Madrid,  n.  Madrid. 
\  Magdeburg,  n.  M*igdebourg, 

Mu^cllan  (The  Straits  o/),  d.  pL 
le  dHroit  de  Mageilan,  m. 

Mainz,  n.  V.  Mentz. 

Majorca,  n.  Majorque. 

Malaga,  n.  Malaga. 

Malme<jbury,  n.  Malmefbury, 

Malta,  n.  Mnlte  iVik  de). 
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Malvasia,  n.  Mdvoisie, 

Hanclia  (La),  n.  la  Manche  (proT- 

iiice),  f. 
Manchester,  n.  Manchester, 
Manilla,  n.  ManiUe, 
Mantua,  n.  MaiUoue. 
Mar^^ita,  n.  Marguerite,  t 
Marian  Islands  (The),  n.  pi.  les 

ilea  dea  Mariannes,  dea  Larrona, 

f.pl. 
Mane-Ghdante,  n.  Marie- Galante. 
Marienbnrg,  n.  Marienbourg, 
Marlborough,  n.  Marlborough. 
Marmora,  n.  Mantiara, 

The  Sea  of—,  Ui  mer  de  =,  f. 
Marquesas,  n.  lea  ilea  Marquiaea, 

f.pl. 
3lar8eille8,  n.  MaraeUk, 

Maryland,  n.  le  Maryland^  m. 
Massachusetts,  n.  U  Maasachuaetta, 

ra. 
Mauritania,  n.  la  Mauritania,  f. 
Mauritius,  n.  HU  Maurice;  Cilede 

.  France,  f. 
Mayenee,  n.  V.  Mentz. 
Mecca,  n.  Ui  Mecque,  f. 
Mechlin,  n.  Malines. 
Mecklenburg,  n.  le  Mecklenbourg, 

m. 
Media,  n.  la  MSdie,  f. 
Medina,  n.  M6dine. 
Mediterranean  (The),  n.  la  Midi- 

terranie,  f. 

The  —  Sea,  la  mer  =,  f. 
Megara,  n.  MSgare. 
Mentz,  n.  Mayenee. 
Mesopotamia,  n.  la  M^aopotamie,  f. 
Messina,  n.  Meaaine. 

The  Straits  of  — ,  (pi.)  le  Phare 

de  :=,  m. 
Meuse  (The),  n.  la  Meuae,  f. 
Mexico,  n.   1.  le  Mexique  (T4p\i' 

blique),  m. ;  2.  Mexico  (Etat);  3. 

Mexico  (ville). 
Michigan,  n.  U  Michigan,  m. 
Middlebur^',  n.  Middelbourg. 
Milan,  n.  Milan. 

Milanese  (The),  n.  leMilanaia,  m, 
Miletus,  n.  MiUt. 
Mingrelia,  n.  la  Mingr6lie,  f. 


Minorca,  n.  Minorque. 
Mintuma,  n.  Mintumea, 
Mississippi  {Th^),TLUMiaaiaaippi, 

m. 
Missouri  (The\  n.  le  Miaaouri,  m. 
Mobile,  n.  Mobile. 

Modena,  n.  Mod^ne. 

The  duchy ,of  — ,  le  duchi  de  =, 

m. 
Modenese  ( The),  n.  le  Modhiois,  m. 
Moesia,  n.  la  Miaie;  la  Moeaie,  f. 

Moldavia,  n.  la  Moldavie,  f. 

Moluccas  (The),  n.  pi.  lea  Molu- 
quea,  {.  pi. 

Monaghan,  n.  U  eomii  de  Mono- 
ghan,  ra. 

Monmouth,  n.  Monmouth, 

Moravia,  n.  la  Moravie,  f. 
1  Morea,  n.  la  Mor6e,  f. 

Morlachia,  n.  la  Morlaquie,  f. 

Morocco,  n.  le  Maroc,  m. 
,  Moiscovy,  n.  Moacovie,  f. 

Moscow,  n.  Moacou. 

Moscow,  )n.le  gouvernement  de 

Mosiiva,  j      Moacou,  m. 

M^kwa(The),}"-^^^«^'^- 

Mosul,  n.  Moussol. 

Mozambique  (The),  n.  le  Mozam- 
I      bique,  m. 

I      The  —  Channel,  le  canal  de 
I      Mozambique,  m. 
I  Munich,  n.  Munich. 
I  Munster,  n.  Munater, 

Murcia,  n.  Murcie. 
,  Mycenae,  n.  Mychiea. 
,  Mysia,  n.  la  Myaie,  t 

Mysore,  n.  le  Maiaaowr,  m. 

N. 

Nuking,  }  "•  -'^«'^*^/  Nanking. 
l^-:]n.Nantea, 

Naples,  n.  Naplea,  m. 

Natolia,  n.  VAnatolie,  f.  jbvGoQQk 

Nauplia,  n.  Nauplie  de  Romante,!.^ 
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Kavarino,  n.  Ndvann,  m. 
Navigators'  Islands,  n,  pi.  Varchir 
pel  da  navigateurSy  m.  sing. 

Negroland,  n.  la  NigroUey  f. 
Negropont,  n.  N6greponL 
Negroe'  Island,  n.CUede  N^groSy  t 
Nepaul,  n.  le  Neypdly  m. 
Netherlands  (The),  n.  les  Pays- 

BaSy   m.  pi.;  la  NSetioMde,  f. 

sing. 
Neustria,  n.  In  NeustrUy  f. 
Newcastle,  n.  Newcastle. 
Newfoundland,  n.  Terre^Neuvey  f. 
New  York,  n.  New-Yorky  m. 
New  Zembla,  n,  la  NouveUe-Zem- 

hlcyi. 
Nicomedia,  n.  NiconMiey  f. 
Nicosia,  n.  Nieosie,  f. 
Niger  (The),  Niger,  m. 
Nigritia,  n.  la  Nigritie,  f. 
Nile  (The),  n. /r.VfV.  m. 
Nimegnen,  n.  Ximhjue. 
Nineveh,  n.  Ninive. 
Nismes,  n.  Nimeg. 
Norfolk,  n.  k  Norfolk,  m. 
Normandy,  n.  la  Noj^mandie,  f. 
Northampton,  n.  Northamptfm. 
North  Cape  (The),  n.  le  cap  Nordy 

m. 
Northern  Ocean )  n.  la   mer  du 

(The),  [    nord,  d'AUe- 

North  Sea  (The),  j     maguey  f. 
Northwest   Port,   n.  Port- Louis  ; 

Port  Nord-Ouesty  m. 
Northumberland,  n.  le  Northnm- 

berlandy  m. 
Norway,  n.  Ui  Norvege ;  la  Nor- 

wege'y  f. 
Norwich,  n.  Norwich. 
Nottingham,  n.  Nottingham.  \ 

Nova  Scotia,  n.  la  NovuveUe-Ecos- ! 

«c,  f.  I 

Nova  Zembla,  n.  la  NouveUe-Zem- 

blCyf. 

Nubia,  n.  la  Nuhicy  f. 
Numantia,  n.  Numance. 
Numidia,  n.  la  Numidiey  f. 

NUrablrg^' }  "-  ^^^^^^9- 


o. 

Oasis,  n.  Oasis. 
Ocean,  n.  OdaUy  m. 

The  Atlantic  — ,  C=  AtioTUique; 

the  Frozen  — ,  f  —  Giacial;  the 

Pacific  --,  f=    Pac^ique;    k 

Gi'nnd  =, 
Oceania,  n.  C  OckmiCy  f. 
Ohio  (The),  n.rOhio,  m. 
Oldenberg,  n.  Oldenbourg. 
Olympia,  n.  Olympic. 
Olympus,  n.  VOlympcy  m. 
Olyntnus,  n.  Olgnthe, 
Oporto,  n.  Oporto  ;  Porto, 
Orcades,  V.  Orkneys. 
Orchomenum, )       ^    r      %__ 
Orchomenug,    ,  °- ^•'=*°'»*~- 
Oregon,  n.  f  OrigoUy  m. 
Orinoco,  n.  fOrinoquey  ni. 
Orkneys  (The),  n.  id.  Irs  Oreades, 

f.pl. 
Orkney  Islands  (The),  n.  pi.  la 

ties  Orcades,  f.  pi. 
Orleans,  n.  OrlSans. 

New  — ,  La  NouveHe-Orlians, 
Osnabruck, )       n      i.      i. 

Osteud,  n.  Oatende. 

Ostia,  n.  Oftie, 

Otaheitc,  n.  Otahili;  ToUL 

Otranto,  n.  OtratUe. 

Ottoman  Empire,  n.  Vempire  Ot- 

tomafiy  m. 
Oude,  n.  Aoude, 
Owhyee,  n.  HaouaiL 
Oxford,  n.  Oxford. 

P. 

Pacific  (The),  n.  tocian  Pacifique; 

le  Grand  OcSan,  m. 
Pactolus,  n.  le  PaetoUy  m, 
Padua,  n.  Padoue. 
Paisley,  n.  Paisley. 
Palatinate  ( The ),n.l«Pa/a/iT»fi(,  m. 

The  Lower—,—  of  the  Rhine, 

le  Bas  = ;  le  =  du  Rhm;  the 

Upper  — ,  le  Haul  — . 
Palermo,  n.  Palerme. 
Pall  Mall,  u.  Pall  Mall  (rue  de 

Loudres).  ^ 
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Palmyra,  n.  Palmyre, 
Paloo,  n.  V.  Pelew. 

Pamphylia,  n.  la  Pampkyliej  f. 
Panama,  n.  Panama, 

The  Isthmus  of  — ,  tUthm^ede 

=,  m. 
Pannonia,  n.  la  Pannoniey  f. 
Paphlagonia,  n.  la  Paphlagonie,  f. 
Papua,  n.  la  Papoaaaie  ;  la  ten-e  des 

Papow;  la  NouvelU'Ouiniey  f. 
Paraguay,  n.  U  Pamguaj/f  m. 
Paris,  n.  Paris,  m. 
Parma,  n.  Parme, 
Parnassus,  n.  le  Pamaseey  m. 
Paroe,  n.  Paro9. 
Parthia,  n.  la  Parthie  ;  Ui  Parthi- 

He,  f. 
Patagonia,  n.  la  Patagoniey  f. 

?!!ll!l^'ln-  P^hnws;  Pairnos ; 

prS^J    ^"^"-^ 

Patras,  n.  Pa^rew. 

Pausilippo,  n.  le  PausUippe,  m. 

Pavia,  n.  Pavie. 

Peebles,  n.  le  comU  de  Peebles^  m. 

Peking,  }""•  -^*^'"'*  ^^^•*'^^'  ™- 
Pelew  Islands   (The),  n.   pi.  leg 

Ues  Pelew,  Palaos,  Pahs,  t  pi. 
Peloponnesus,  n.  le  Pelopontse,  m. 
Pennsylvania,  n.  la  Pensyhanie  ; 

la  Pennaylvanie,  f, 
Pergamus,  n.  Pergame. 
Pemambuco,  n.  Pemambouc;  Fer- 

natnboue, 
Persia,  n.  la  Perse,  f. 
Persian  Gulf  (The),  n.  le  goLJe 

Permque,  m. 
Peru,  n.  le  Ph-ou,  m. 
Perugia,  n,  Perowte, 
Peshawur,  n.  Peychaver. 
Petersburg,  n.  SavntPetenhourg ; 

Piter^mirg. 
Pharos,  n.  Pharos. 
Pharsalia,  n.  Pharsale,  f. 
Phasis,  n.  le  Phase,  m. 
Philadelphia,  n.  Philadelphie. 
Philippi,  n.  PhUippes. 
Philippine  Islands,  n.  pi.  les  ties 

Philippines,  f.  pi. 


Philippopoli,  n.  Philippopoli ;  Fi- 

libi, 
Philippburg,    n.    Philipsbourg; 

Philisbourg. 
Phocsea,  n.  Phocie. 
Phocis,  n.  la  Phoeide,  f. 
Phoenicia,  n.  la  PhSnieie,  f. 
Phrygia,  n.  la  Phrygie,  f. 
Piacenza,  n.  Plaisance,  f. 
Picardy,  n.  la  Pieardie,  f. 
Piedmont,  n.  le  PiSmorU,  m. 
Pindus,  n.  le  Pinde,  m. 
Pisa,  n.  Pise,  f. 
Placentia,  n.  Plaisance,  f. 
Platflea,  n.  Platee. 
Plymouth,  n.  Plymouth, 
Podolia,  n.  la  Poddie,  f. 
Poland,  n.  la  Pologne,  f. 
Poltava,  n.  Poltava. 
Polynesia,  n.  la  PolyrUsie,  f. 
Pomerania,  n.  la  Pomiranie,  f. 
Pomerelia,   n.   la  PonUrHie:    la 

Poineraniemineure,  deDantzick,  1*. 

Pondicherry,  n.  Pondich6ry. 
Pontine  Marshes  (The),  n.  pi.  les 

marais  Poniins,  m.  pi. 
Pontus,  n.  le  Pont,  m. 
Porto,  n.  V.  Oporto. 
Portsmouth,  n.  Portsmouth, 
Portugal,  n.  U  Portugal,  m, 
Potsdam,  n.  Potsdam.  . 
Pozzuolo,  n.  Pouzzoles. 
Prseneste,  n.  PrHeste. 
Presburg,  n.  P-esbourg. 
Princes'  Islands,  n.  p\,  les  Ues  de$ 

Princes,  f.  pi. 
Propontis,  n.  la  Propontide,  f. 
Prussia,  n.  la  Prusse,  f. 
Ptolemais,  n.  Ptoleniais. 
Pultowa,  n.  V.  Poltava. 
Pyrenean  Mountains^ The),  n.  pi. 
Pyrenees  (The),  n.  pi.  les  Pyri- 

nSes,  f.  pi.;  les  monts  PyrtrUes, 

m.  pi. 


Q. 

Quebec,  n.  Quibec^i^ 
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Kagiisaf  n.  RdffUM, 

KangooD,  n.  Rnngoun, 

Rati»bon,  n.  RittUbonne, 

Ravenna,  n.  Bavfnne, 

Reading,  n.  Reading. 

Red  River  (Thej,  n-  la  Bmhe 
Rouge,  f. 

Red  Sea  (The),  r\.  lamer  Rouge^ f. 

Rhetia,  n.  la  Rhetkj  f. 

Rhine  (The),  n.  U  Rhin,  m. 
The  Lower  — ,  le  Ba»  = ;  the 
Upper  — ,   le  Haul  =.    The 
Palatinate  of  the— ,  le  PaUUimi 
du  — ,  m. 

Rhode-Island,  n.  le  Rhode-Islandf 

lU. 

Rhodes,  n.  Rhodes. 

Rhone  (The),  n.  le  Rhdne,  m. 

Riphspan  Mountains  (The),  n.  pi. 
ks  monU  Riphies^  HyperborienSy 
m.  pi. 

Rochelle,  n.  la  Rochelle,  f. 

Rocrky  Mountains  (The),  n.  pi. 
Ic9  monts  RocheujTj  m.  pi. 

Romagna,  n.  la  Romagne,  f. 

Romania,  n.  la  Romaniej  f. 

Rome,  n.  Rovte^  f. 

Roraelia,  n.  la  Rom&iey  f. 

RoBcommon,  n.  le  comU  de  Ros- 
common, m. 

Rosetta,  n.  Roiteite,  f. 

Rubicon  (The),  n.  le  Rubicon,  m. 

Russia,  n.  la  Rusnie^  f. 

Asiatic—,  —  in  Asia,  te  = 
d'Ame;  Black  — ,  /a  =  Noire; 
European  — ,  —  in  Europe,  la 
=^  d'  Europe;  Great  — ,  la  Orande 
= ;  Little  — ,  la  Petite— ;  New 
— ,  la  Nnuvelle-  =■- ;  Red  — ,  la 
Rouge;  White  —,la  —  Blanche. 
—  in   America,  la  =  Amh^i' 


Sabina,  n.  la  Sabine,  f. 
Saguntum, )       p        . 
Su^untus,    ;"•'*'!'""'«• 
Knmt  Ambrose,  n,  SaiDt-Ambroige. 
Saint  Ander,  n.  Saniander. 


Saint  Andrea,  n.  Saint  Andri  (d# 

Napleii). 
Saint  Andreaa,  n.  SainU  Andri  (do 

golfe  de  Venise). 
Samt    Andree,     n.     Saint-Aitdri 

(d'Autriche). 
Saint  Andrew's,    n.  Saini-Awiri 

(d'Ecowe). 
Saint  Anthony's  Nose,  n.  fe  cop 

Saint- Antoinff  m. 
Saint  Bartholomew,  n.  Saint-Bar- 

ihHemu 
Saint  Christopher,  n.  Saini-OiriM' 

topke. 
Saint  Domingo,  n.  Saini'Domim-' 

gue. 
Saint  Eustatia,  n.  Saint- EuMatke, 
Saint  Francisco,  n.  SatTil-Fran^ms. 
Saint  George's  Channel,  n.  le  canal 

Saint- George,  m. 
Saint  Helena,  n.  Sainte-HHtne,  f. 
Saint  lago,  n.  Santiago, 
Saint    lago   de    Com  post  ella,  n. 

Saint  Jacques  de  OmtpoeieUe, 
Saint  Ildefonso,  n.  Saint- Ild^onm, 
Saint  John,  n.  Saini-Jenn. 
Saint  Lawrence,  n.  Saint-Ixntrent 
Saint  Lucia,  n.  SainttLvde. 
Saint  Kitt's,  n.  Saint  Chrieiophe, 
Saint  Mary,  n.  Sainte- Marie,  t 
Saint  Matthew,  n.  SaijU-Mattkieu, 
Saint  Miguel,  n.  Saint-MirkeL 
Saint  Nicholas,  n.  Saint-Nicolag. 

—  Mole,  le  vMe  Saint  Nirolaf,  m. 
Saint  Paulo,  San  Paulo,  n.  Saim&- 

Paul 
Saint  Pol  ten,  n.  Saint-P<Jten, 
Saint  Sebastian,  n.  Saint-SfbttsHen. 
Saint  Ubes,  n.  Saint-  Uben  ;  SHwxfd. 
Salamanca,  n.  Salainanquc. 
Salamina,  ^ 

Salamins,    \  n.  Salamine, 
Salamis,     j 
Salentum,  n.  Salenie. 
Salerno,  n.  Saleme, 
Salisbury,  n.  Salid)Hry. 
Salee,  n.  SalS;  Vieux  SalL 

Salonica,  n.  Salonique. 
Salzburg,  n.  SaUbmirg, 
Samaria,  n.  Samarie  (ville),  f. 
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Samaria,  n.  la  Samarie  (pays),  £. 
Samoyedes,  n.  pi.  lea  JSamoyecUsj 

m.  pi. 
Samogitia,  n.  la  SamogUlt^  i, 
Samos,  n.  Samos. 

Santander,  n.  Santander. 
Santilluna,  n.  Sanlillane. 
Saone  (The),  n.  laSadne^  t 
Sara^ossa,  n.  Saragosse. 
Sardinia,  n.  la  Sardaignty  f. 
Sardis,  n.  SarJes. 
Sarmathi,  n.  la  SarmatU^  f. 
Savoy,  n.  la  Saroief  f. 
Saxony,  n.  la  Saxe,  t 

Scamander,  n.  le  Scamandre,  m. 

Scandinavia,  n.  U  Scandinamtj  t 

Scamia,  n.  la  Scanie^  f. 

Schaffhausen,  n.  Schaff house. 

Schauenburg,    n.    Schauenbourg ; 
Sehaumbaurg. 

Scheldt  (The),  n.  VEscaut,  m. 

Sciily  Isles  (The),  n.  pi.  les  ilea 
SorlingueSy  f.  pi. 

Schwarzburg,  n.  Schwarzbourg, 

Schweitz,  n.  Schwilz  ;  Schurytz, 

Sclavonia,  n.  la  Sclavonie;  I'Esdor 
vonie,  i'. 

Scotland,  n.  T  Ecosse,  f. 

The  llighlands  of  — ,  la  Haute 
=  ;    the    Lowlands  of   — ,  la 

Scythia,  n.  la  ScythUy  f. 
S^ovia,  n.  Segovie, 
Seleucia,  n.  SHucie. 
Seleiicis,  n.  JS^ueide,  f. 
Sene^l,  n.  Ic  S^nigal^  m. 
Senegambia,  n.  la  S^fUgambUy  f. 
Servia,  n.  la  JServiej  f. 
Severn  (The),  n.  laSeve/n;  la  Sa- 

veme,  f. 
Sherry,  n.  V.  Xeres. 
Shrewsbury,  n.  Shrewsbury, 
Shropshire,   n.   le  Shropshire;  le 

eomii  de  Salopf  m. 
Siam,  n.  Siam. 
Sil)eria,  n.  la  Slb^rle,  t 
Sicily,  n.  la  .SVnVe,  f. 
Sicyon,  n.  Sicgone. 
Sienna,  n.  Sienne. 
Silesia,  n«  la  Sd^de^  t 


I  Siloa,  n.  SUoi. 

\  Sinai,  n.  Sina'if  m. 

:  Sincapore,  )  n.  Sincapour  ;  Singa- 

I  Singapore,  j      pour. 

I  Sinde,  n.  Ic  Sind ;  SindhVf  m. 

I  Slave  Lake,  n.lelaede  VEselave,  m. 

Sluys,  n.  VEduae  (de  Belgique), 
f. 

Smyrna,  n.  Smyme, 

In.  pi.  les 
Ucsdela 
SocwUyi 
pi. 
Sodom,  n.  Sodome.. 
Sogdiana,  n.  Sogdiane. 
Solfatara,  n.  la  Soljatare^  t 
Solway  Frith,  n.  le  gol/e  de  Solway, 

m. 
Solyraa,  n.  Solyme;  Jirusalem, 
Somerset,  n.  le  Somerset^  m. 
Sound  (The),  n.  le  Sund,  ra. 
'  Southampton,  n.  Southampton. 
I  South  wark,  n.  SotUJiwark  (quartier 
I      de  Londres) 
I  Spa,  n.  Spa. 
,  Spain,  n.  CEspagnej  f. 
Sparta,  n.  Sparte. 
Spice    glands,     n.     pi.    les    Ues 
1      aux   Epices;    les    Moluques,   f. 

Spitzbergen,  n.  le  SpUxbergy  m. 

Staffonl,  n.  Stafford. 

Steenkirk,  n.  Steinkerque;  Steen- 

kcrke. 
Strasbiirg,  n.  Strasbourg, 
Styria,  n.  la  Styrle^  f. 
Suabia,  n.  la  SouabiCy  £ 
Suffolk,  n.  Suffolk, 

]  n.  pl.TarcAi- 
Sunda  Islands, 
Sunda  Isles  (The), 


pel  de  la 
Sondey  m, 
sing. 


Surat,  n.  Surale. 
Surrey,  n.  le  Surrey^  m. 
Susiana,  n.  la  Stuiiane,  f. 
Sussex,  n.  le  Siisa^'x,  m. 
Sutherland,  n.  le  Sutherland^  m. 
Sweden,  n.  la  Su^Ie,  f. 

—  Proper,  la       propre.  ^  t 

Switzerhmd,  n.  la  Suiase^^l^OO^V^ 
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Syracuse,  n.  SymcvM, 
Syria,  n.  la  Syritj  f 


Table  Bay,  n.  la  have  de  la  Ibble, 

f. 
Table  Mountain,  n.  U  moiU  de  la 

Table,  m. 
Tagus  (The),  n.  le  Tage,  m. 
Tahiti,  F.  Otaheite. 
Tangier,  n.  Tanger. 
Tanjore,  n.  Tanjaour. 
Tar  Lake,  n.  le  lac  AsphalUUy  m. ; 

la  mer  Morte,  f . 

Tarragona,  n.  Tarragone. 

Tarsus,  n.  Tarse, 

Tartar  V,  n.  la  Tarlarie;  la  Tata^ 

Tauris,  n.  la  Taurtde,  f. 
Taunis  (The),  n.  le  Taurus^  m. 
Texila,  n.  TaxUe, 
Tegea,  n.  TigU, 
Teignmouth,  n.  Tcignmouth, 

Tennessee,  n.  le  TennesaiCf  m. 
Terceira,  n.  Tetreire. 
Terracina,  n.  Tcjracine. 
Terra  del  Fuego,  n.  la  Terre  dc 

Feu,  f. 
Terra  Firma,  n.  la  Terre-Ferme, 

f. 

Tewkesburv,  n.  Tewkesbury,  \ 

Thames  (The),  la  Tamise,  f. 
Thebais,  n.  In  ThebaUe,  f.  I 

Tliel>es,  n.  Tii^bes.  \ 

Thermopylip,  n.  lea  Thermopyles,  \ 

f.pl. 
Thessalonica,  n.  Thrnsalonique, 
Thessaly,  n.  la  The*mlie^  f. 
Thibet,  n.  le  Thibet;  Tibei. 
Thrace,  n.  la  Thrace,  f. 
Thrasymenus,  n.  le  Trasimine  ;  le 

Thrasymhie, 
Three-Rivers,    n.    lea    Troia-IU- 

vih-es,  f. 
Thuigau,  u.  la  Thurgavie,  {. 


I  Thuringia,  n.  (a  ITiuringe,  L 
I  Tiber  (The),  n.  U  Tibre,  m. 
I  Tibet,  F.  Thibet. 

Ticino,  V.  Tessin. 

Tigris  (The),  n.  U  Tigrt,  m. 
I  Tipperary,  n.  le  Tippenuy,  m. 
I  Tooago,  n.  Tabaao. 

Toggenbuig,  n.  ioggenbawg;  2bc^ 
I      auMurg. 

Toledo,  n.  Iblide, 

Tolu,  n.  Tolu, 

Torabuctoo,  n.  Tombotietau;  Tca- 
Boktouc, 

Tonbridge,  n.  TonbridgeJ\. 

Tongataboo,  n.  Tongaialxnu 

Tongres,  n.  Tongres. 

Tonquin,  n.  le  ToTiquin;  le  Tonkin; 
Ton-king^  m. 

Tortoea,  n.  Tortoae. 

Transylvania,  n.  la  TmnsylvanUy  t 
I  Trebia  (The),  n.  la  TrebU,  t 

Trebisond,  n.  TribUonde, 
!  Trent,  n.  2Vente.. 

Trevisano,      n.      TrSviaane      (la 
Marche),  f. 

Treviso,  n.  Trivise, 

IriJ^ }  ■>•  =^^- 

Trieste,  n.  Trieste. 

Trincomalee,  n.  TrineomaU;  Triit' 
eanomaU;  Trinquemale. 

Trinidad,  n,  CiU  de  la  Triniii;  la 
Ti-iniU,  f. 

Tripoli,  n.  Tripoli,  f. 

Troas,  n.  la  Troade,  f. 

Tn>y,  n.  !ZVom!,  f. 

Tun  bridge,  V.  Tonbridob. 

Tunis,  n.  Ttinis. 

Tureomania,  n.  Uu  IWcomanic,  £ 

Turin,  n.  Turin, 

Turkey,  n.  la  Turqtdey  f. 

Asiatic  — ,  —  in  Aaia,  la  = 
d'Asie;  European  — ,  —  in  Eu- 
rope, la  =  (T  Europe, 

Turk's  Islands,  n.  les  ties  Utrqttet, 
f. 

Tuscanv,  n.  la  Toseane,  f. 

Tyne  (the),  n.  la  Tgne,  f. 

Tynemouth,  n.  TynemoutK 

Tvre,  n.  Tyr,  m. 

Tyrol  (The),  n.  It  Tyrol,  uu 

Tyrone,  n.  le  I\frone,  m. 
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U. 

XJmmerapoora,  n.  Oummfrapour. 
United    kingdom    iThej,   n.    le 

Moyaume-Vnif  m. 
United   Provinces  (The),  n.  pi. 

lea  Provinces-  UnieSj  f.  pi. 
United  States   (The),   n.  pi.  lea 

Etata-  Unisj  m. 
Ural  Mountains,  n.  pi.  lea  morUa 

Ourala;  Poyaa,  m.  pi. 
Urbino,  n.  Urbin. 
Ushant,  n.  Oueaaant. 

Thelsleof— ,  ft/«<f  =,  f. 
Utica,  n.  Utique. 

V. 

Valencia,  n.  Valence,  f. 
Valetta^  n.  la  Valette,  f. 
Van  Dienien's  Land,  n.  la  Terre 

de  Van  Diemen,  f. 
Venice,  n.  Vemse,  t 

\''««.,c;„L,   \^'  Venuaie;  Venoaa. 
\  enufiium,  j  ' 

VercelJi,  n.  Verceil, 

Verona,  n.  VSrone. 

Vesuvius,  n.  le  Viauve,  m. 

Vicenza,  n.  Vicenee, 

Vienna,  n.  Vienne. 

Virgin  Islands,  n.  lea  ilea  Viergeay 

Virginia,  n.  la  Virffinie^  f. 
Visapore,  n.  Visiapour;  Bedyja- 

pour. 
Vistula  (The),  n.  la  Vif^ule,  f. 
Vittoria,  n.  VUoria, 
Volcano,  n.  Volcano;  Vnlccmo. 

w. 

Wakefield,  n.  Wakefield, 

Wallacbia,  n.  la  Valackie,  f. 

Waldburg,  n.  Waldbourg. 

Wales,  n.  le  paya  de  Gallea,  m. 
New  — ,  la  Nouvelle-Galles; 
North  — ,  la  Gallea  du  Nord; 
South  — ,  la  Gallea  du  Sud;  New- 
South  — ,  la  NouvelU-Gallea  du 
Sud. 

Waltham,  n.  Waltham, 


I  Warsaw,  n.  Varaovie, 

Warwick,  n.  Warvnck. 
I  Washington,  n.  Waahinaton. 

Water  ford,  n.  Waterford, 

Waterloo,  n.  Watn-loo. 

Wellington,  n.  Wellington. 

Western   Islands,  n.  pi.  lea  H6- 
bridea,  f.  pi. 

Westford,  n.  Weatford. 

Westmoreland,    n.    le    Weatmore- 
landy  m. 

Westphalia,  n.  la  Westphalie,  f. 

Weymouth,  n.  Weymouth. 
White  River,  n.  la  rivih-e  Blanche, 

f. 
White  Sea,  n.  la  mer  Blanchey  f. 
Wight  (The  Isle  of),  n.  VUe  de 

Wiaht,  f. 
Wiltshire,  n.  le  Wiltahire,  m. 
Wind8t)r,  n.  Windsor. 
Windward  Islands,  n.  pi.  lea  ilea 

du  Venty  f.  pi. 
Wolfenbuttel,  n.  Wolfenbuttel, 
Wolverhampton,  n.  IVolverhamp' 

ton. 
Woolwiek,  n.  Woolwick. 
Worcester,  n.  Worcester. 
Worthing,  n.  Worthing. 
Wurtemberg,  n.   U   Wnrtemburgy 

m. 
Wurtzburg,  n.  Wurtzburg. 

X. 

Xanthus  (The),  n.  le  XarUhe,  m, 
Xeres,  n.  Xcrez. 

Y. 

Yarmouth,  n.  Yarmouth. 
Yellow  River,  n.  le  fieuve  Jaune,  m. 
Yellow  Sea,  n.  la  mer  Jaune,  f. 
York,  n.  IVA,  m. 
New  — ,  New  =,  m. 


Zealand,  n.  la  Zilcmde,  f. 
New  — ,  la  NouveUe-  =. 
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A. 

a,  in  a«  when  silent,  33. 

o,  sounded  as  a  in  fdchez,  20. 

a,  sounded  as  a  in  fatigue^  20. 

a,  sounded  as  d  in  ouke,  20. 

o,  sounds  of,  20. 

d  and  <le,  uses  of,  defined,  263. 

d  and  de  with  infinitive  after  same 

verb,  263. 
d  l)efore  names  of  towns,  360. 
d,  how  used,  86,  87. 
d,  use  of,  in  Old  French,  190. 
d,  uses  of,  with  infinitive,  261,360. 
d,  when  repeated,  247. 
d  with  infinitive  and  adjectives, 

261. 
d  with  infinitive  as  dative,  259. 
d  with  infinitive,  defined,  262. 
d  with  the  infinitive,  255. 
d  cause  de^  87. 
d  came  ^i«;,  419. 
d  condition  que^  88. 
d  c6U  de,  87. 
d  convert^  85. 
d/orc«  (/€,  87. 
d  genonx,  85. 
d  '/a  Ad/*;,  85. 
d  /a  WMwi^R,  85. 
d  tassoftsin  I  90. 
d  f  ^iford  d<!,  87. 
d  tnervciUe,  85. 
d  mesmre  qtie^  88,  434. 
d  mot 718  -  Aors,  423. 
d  moin«  (/^,  87,  89. 
d  >m>i'm«  7u« — ne,  89,  168. 
d  /)'jr/,  225. 
d  pn'iie,  85. 
dpreaent,  85. 
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d  proportion  que^  88. 

d  propos,  87. 

d  tor/,  85. 

d  fratwjr*,  87,  223. 

abai-venty  plural  of^  55. 

ahbff  feminine  of^  61. 

abordcr  takes  Strc  or  avoir,  88. 

absoudre^  partial!  v  irregular  Y&h, 

113. 
ab»ou8,  feminine  of^  62. 
abstenir  («*),  362. 
Accented  syllable  in  veise,  495. 
Accents,  17. 

acute,  18. 

circurafiex,  18. 

grave,  18. 

m  French  verse,  495. 

(Latin)  preserved  in  CHd 
French,  92. 

trtoa,  18,  19. 
aceessihUy  215. 
accesaitj  plural  of,  54. 
accourir  takes  itre  or  avoir^  83. 
accroirCj  partially  irregular  verb, 

113. 
accroUre  takes  itre  or  cM»tr,  83. 
Accusative  case,  186. 

absolute,  191. 

adjectival  and  participial, 
190. 

as  the  object,  187. 

double,  189. 

elliptical,  192. 

independent,  191. 

of  attainment^  space,  etc., 
186. 

of  measure,  weight,  etc.,  1 87 

of  person  and  thing,  190. 

of  time,  how  long,  186. 
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Accusative,  rules,  190. 

Bubstantive  predicate,  189. 
with  particles,  192. 
with  transitive  verba,  189. 
aeheifT^  214. 

aequirir,  irr^ular  verb,  106. 
tLCfjuiescer^  215. 
acrostic,  the,  in  verse,  519. 
acteur,  feminine  of,  62. 
aeii/,  feminine  of,  61. 
cuikhrer,  215. 
Adjectival    indefinite    pronouns, 

70. 
Adjective,  agreement  of  substan-  I 
tive  and,  356. 
formation  of  the,  61. 
general  rule,  61. 
general  rules,  475. 
in  apposition,  371. 
modihcation  of  the,  357. 
position  of  the,  475. 
pronouns,  441. 
special  rules,  61,  475, 
substantively  used,  56. 
Adjectives  as  qualitative  modi- 
fiere,  351. 
comparison  of,  63. 
comparison  of  Latin  and 

French,  93. 
compound,  of  color,  63, 353 
connected  bv  el  or  ou,  324. 
defective,  62. 
formation  of  feminine  of, 

92. 
formation  of  plural,  93. 
^neral  rule,  63. 
irregular,  62. 
irregular    comparison    of, 

64. 
irregularities  of,  62. 
masculine    and    feminine, 
with  one  termination,  92. 
masculine   and    feminine, 
with   separate  termina- 
tions, 92. 
of  color,  352. 

of  material,  hjde-\-  sub- 
stantive, 366. 
plural  of,  63. 
pronominal,  335. 
regular  comparison  of,  63. 
special  rules,  63. 


Adjectives,  subjective   case  dis- 
carded, 93. 

when  unchanged,  62.     ^        ^ 

with  secondaiy  masculine 
in  /,  62. 
adoftmer  («*),  215. 
Adverb,  271,  358. 

as  attribute,  358. 

with  de,  358. 
Adverbial  sentences,  458,  486. 

in  a  general  sense,  486. 

of  manner,  489. 

of  place,  486. 
•of  time,  487. 

proper,  486 

with  comme,  489. 

with  que,  490. 
Adverbial  combinations,  329. 
Adverbial  modifiers,  184,  376. 

arrangement  of,  459,  468, 

remark,  471. 

rules,  468. 

separation  of,  470. 
Adverbial  phrases,  459. 

exceptions,  460. 

position  of,  459. 

remark,  461. 
Adverbial  transition,  131. 
Adverbs,  comparison  of,  84. 

compound,  96. 

conjunctive,  391. 

derivation  of,  83. 

derived,  96. 

en,  y,  and  oil  as  pronouns, 
68. 

etymology  ofj  95. 

from  adjective  in  -ant  and 
-cn^,  84. 

how  defined   and  limited, 
246,  271. 

how  formed,  83. 

interrogative  and  relative, 

_   464. 

irregu  lar  comparison  ot^  64. 

negative,  95. 

of   affirmation   and  nega- 
tion, 86,  287-305. 

of   manner,    nualitv,   and 
d^rree,  85,  283,  465. 

of  place,  84,  278,  464.;        , 

of  quantitv,  84,  283.        7le 
I  cf  Ume,  86,  282^  464^-       — 
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Adverbs,  poeition    of    asseren- 

tive,  467. 

poeiiion  of  Degatire,  467. 

position  of  the,  83,  464. 

Bimple,  95. 

with  acute  accent  over  muie 
e,83. 

with  circumflex  accent,  83. 

with  feminine  of  adjective 
in  combination,  84. 
Adversative  relations,  377. 
ai  final,  in  Greek  words,  496. 
aS  medial,  in  other  languageis496. 
aelf  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic^  496. 
cten  in  Caen,  496. 
cten  in  Jai;n,  496. 
afin  de,  89. 
a/in  que,  89,  431. 
affllger  («*),  362. 
agendfx,  plural  of,  54. 
agrSable,  216. 
ah /do. 

ai  and  ay,  sound  of,  23. 
09  when  diphthongal,  496. 
ai  when  dissyllabic,  496. 
aide,  double  gender  of,  59. 
aider  d,  216. 

(lie  dissyllabic  in  verse,  495. 
(tie!  90. 

a'ieul^  gender  of,  56. 
aieidy  plural  of,  55. 
alffle,  double  gender  of,  58. 
tni/re-flonx,  plural  of,  63. 
aii,  plunil  of,  55. 
-ail,  plural  of  words  in,  54. 
(t'llfurs,  84. 
aiine^  33. 

aim,  pronunciation  of,  30. 
ain,  oissyllnbic  in  verse,  496. 
o/n,  diphthonjyral  inverse,  496. 
<:iX  pronunciation  of,  30. 
"'ni,    non-comparable   adjective, 

(34. 
uinsi,  85,  88,  466. 
ainsi  que  as  a  copula,  437. 
a'.imi,  correlative  to  tel  que,  435. 
ninsi  que,  8S. 

aimi,  U808  of,  as  co-ordinate  con- 
Junction,  390. 
-ow,  masculine  adjective  ending, 

-oi;  plural  of  words  in,  54. 


-a/,    plural    c^    words    in.    Old 
French,  91. 

-alii,  Latin  soffix,  92. 

AUbiofi^  Render  of,  66. 

aJhum,  plural  oi^  54. 

alentow,  84. 

alette,  90. 

Alexandrine  measore  of  French 
verse,  507. 
basis  of  the,  508. 
division  of  the,  508. 

alifUa,  plural  of,  54. 

aUer,  irr^ilar  verb,  106. 

aller  takes  itre  in  compound  tenses, 
I      83. 

aUons/90. 
I  ahrs,  85. 

;  alars  que,  conjunctive  adverb,  391. 
I  alors  que,  substitute  for  lorsquc, 
I      414. 

alon  qtie,  uses  of,  as  co-ordinate 
conjunction,  390. 

AlpW)^!,  the,  17. 

am,  pronunciation  of,  29. 

ombagMdettr,  feminine  of,  62. 

amer,  feminine  of,  62,  211. 

amerhtme,  gender  of,  57. 

ami,  feminme  of,  61. 

amiccU,  plural  of,  63. 

amour,  double  gender  of,  58. 

amphihie,  gender  of,  58. 

an,  pronunciation  of,  29. 

afineoluthon,  delined,  127. 

anacoliUhon,  I  he  infinitive  in,  251. 

Andes,  genilcr  of,  56, 

dne,  feminine  of,  Gl. 

Anglican,  feminine  of,  61. 

annaliste,  gender  of,  58. 

annexee,  construction  of  the,  618. 

"a-nt,  present    participle  in,  how 
used,  2n(>,  270, 

anth-icitrement,  216. 

aune,  double  gender,  59. 

ao,  diphthongal  in  verse,  496. 

aOy  dissyllabic  in  verse,  496. 

aon,  diphthongal  in  verse,  497. 
1  aon,  dissyllabic  in  verse,  497. 
,  aou,  diphthongal  in  verse,  497. 

aou,  dissyllabic  in  veise^  497. 
I  aadi,  33. 

j  aparti,  gender  ofi  §7. 
>  aparUy  plund  of,^5C 
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apercewnr^  irregular  verb,  114. 
apodosis,  protasiSy  152. 
apof^Se,  gender  of,  68. 
apparailre  takes  ^re  or  avoir y  82, 

216. 
app^iroirj  irregular  and  defective 

verb,  114. 
appelefy  33. 
applaudir  (V),  362. 
Appoaition,  369. 

inverted,  481. 
position  of  words  in,  481. 
words  in,  481. 
Appositive  adjective,  370. 
noun,  370. 

pronoun  and  numeral,  370. 
appuiraiSj  33. 
apr^j  conjunctive  adverb,  86,  230, 

264,  391. 
apr^  denKiin,  85. 
apr^s-midif  gender  of,  58. 
apr^f-midij  plural  of,  55. 
apr^  quCf  88,  418. 
aquiliny  no  feminine,  62. 
are-en-cielj  plural  of,  55. 
armie,  gencler  of,  58. 
arrcLcher,  214. 

Arrangement,   attributive   modi- 
fiers, 471. 
cases,  468. 
co-ordinate       adversative 

sentences,  483. 
co-ordinate      causal     sen- 
tences, 484. 
co-ordinate  copulative  sen- 
tences, 482. 
co-ordinate  disjunctive  sen- 
tences, 483. 
co-ordinate  sentences,  482. 
of   words    and    sentences, 

454. 
position  as  adverbial  modi- 
fier, 486. 
position  as  predicate  modi- 
fier, 486. 
position  as  subject,  486. 
remarks,  459. 
niles  for 
sentences,  482. 
subject    in    adjective  sen- 
tences, 458. 
aiihnrdinate  sentences.  484. 


arr^  gender  of,  67. 

am^€-6<tn,  plural  of,  56. 

arriver  takes  itre   in  compound 

tenses,  83. 
arrondiaaemcntf  substantive    with 

appositive  genitive,  364. 
Article,  53,  307. 

after  prepositions,  except 
en  and  de^  312. 

cases  in  Old  French,  91. 

cases  of  omission  with  par- 
titive, 320. 

cases  requiring  use  of,  310, 
312. 

contractions  of  the  definite, 
53. 

definite,  63,  307. 

definite,  from  Latin  tSe,  91. 

definite,    subjective     case 
dropped,  Oi. 

definite,    where    required, 
308. 

definite,  with  concrete  sub- 
stantives, 309. 

definite,  with  de  and  d,  91. 
^  definite,  with  proper  names 
of  persons,  309. 

etymology  of  definite,  91. 

gender  of,  57. 

oflice  of  the  definite,  307. 

indefinite,  53. 

indefinite,  how  derived,  91, 
325. 

indefinite,  subjective  case 
rejected,  91. 

indefinite  with  other  parts 
of  speech,  320. 

indefinite     with     proper 
nouns,  325. 

in  poetry  and  common  life, 
326. 

partitive,  53. 

position  of  the  partitive, 
322. 

repetition  of  the  definite, 
323. 

the  partitive,  319. 

union  with  other  determi- 
natives, 322. 

use  of,  with  tout,  touUy  323.T 

uses    of   the,  in    Frencfi,^^ 
307. 
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Article,  when  used  in  the  plural, 

310. 
with  abstracts,  317. 
with  adjectives,  numerals, 

pronouns,    and     infini- 
tives, 318. 
with     certain    Gallicisms, 

319. 
with  compounds,  313. 
with  conjunctive  and  dis- 
junctive pronoun,  318. 
with     dates,     days,     and 

months,  316. 
with   names  of  countries, 

etc.,  314. 
with  names  of  vessels,  317. 
with  numeral  as  a  figure, 

318. 
with  ordinals,  326. 
with  particles,  clauses,  or 

sentences,  319. 
with    points    of   compass, 

310. 
with  pronouns,  326. 
with     proper     names     of 

things,  312. 
with  tlie  infinitive,  319. 
with  titles,  maps,  wars,  etc., 

316. 
with  tout,  326. 
with  «n,  322. 
Articles,  in  a  climax,  331. 

in  adverbial  relations,  329. 
in     attributive     relations, 

329. 
in  enumerations,  330. 
in  phrases,  .'{31. 
in     proverla     and    saws, 

332. 
in  superscriptions,  etc.,  331. 
omission  of  the,  327. 
position  of  the,  471. 
with  pronouns,  330. 
witli  repeated  substantives, 

331. 
ariUte,  gender  of,  58. 
art9y  gender  of  the,  57. 
-CM,  masculine  adjective  endinec, 

61. 
'OMtne,  gender  of  nouns  in,  57. 
asseoir^   irregular   and    defective 
verb,  115. 


asseoir  (a*),  (tire)  irregular  verh^ 

108. 
Asseverativc  adverbs,  posiiiou  o^ 

467. 
*iS8€z,  correlative,  431. 
(issidHment,  83. 
Assonance,  520. 
a^urHnent,  86,  467. 
Athhie:!,  gender  of,  56. 
aiotMf  gender  of,  58. 
cUoniciy  or  unaccented   syUmbleSy 

495. 
attenarU,  224. 
attendant  que,  418. 
attendu  que,  88. 
Attribute,  the  pronoun,  473. 

adjective      interrogativeSy 

473. 
demonstratives,  ce,  eet,  oette^ 

473. 
position  ofpo6$essives,473^ 
relative    adjective    Icqud, 

473. 
the  indefinites^  473. 
Attribution,  how  divided,  306. 
Attributive  adjective,  position  oS, 
471. 
adjective  sentences,  490. 
adverb,  position  oi,  479. 
infinitive,  position  of^  479. 
modifiers,  position  of,  471. 
subordinate  sentences,  490. 
substantive  sentences,  491. 
substantive  and  substantive 
pronoun,  479. 
aUristter  (a'),  362. 
au  and  etui,  sounds  of,  24. 
au  diphthongal  in  verse.  497. 
au  dissyllabic  in  verse,  497. 
au  baa  (/<;,  substantive  with  dative, 

245. 
au  cos  que,  89,  424. 
au  cJiien  enragS  /  90. 
au  dedans,  substantive  with  dative^ 

245. 
au  deJiors,  substantive  with  dative, 

24^5. 
au  dela,  substantive  with  dative, 

245. 
au  dda  de,  87. 

au  dessouSy  substantive  with  dative, 
245.  ^ 
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au-dcs90u»  dtf  87. 

CLU'deasuBf  Bubetantive  with  dative, 
245. 

au-dessus  €?«,  87. 

au-demnt^  subBtantive  with  dative, 
245. 

att-devant  cfo,  87. 

au/eu/  90. 

au  hautf  eubetantive  with  dative, 
245. 

au  lieu  de,  87,  88,  89. 

ott  milieu  d«,  87. 

au  moinSy  du  mmns,  286. 

au  moyen  rfe,  87. 

cm  reaiej  87. 

au  seoours  /  90. 

au  trover 8y  substantive  with  dative, 
245. 

au  travers  cfe,  87. 

au  vdeur  !  90. 

aubSpine  (la),  gender  of,  66. 

aucuiij  indefinite  prononn,  snb- 
stantivelv  and  adjectively  used, 
70,  330,  339. 

aucun,  negative,  288,  290,  291. 

aucuuy  position  of,  467,  473. 

aujounChuij  85. 

auprht,  84,  87. 

auwt,  87. 

aussiy  adverb,  381. 

aussi  (also),  copulative  conjunc- 
tion, 380. 

attssiy  position  of,  381. 

auasi-bieiiy  combined  copulas,  380. 

aussi  qrte,  adverb,  64,  436. 

atissi—quoque^  combined  copulas, 
380. 

anssiidt  qut,  88. 

atissiidt  que  =  Latin  simukuif  416. 

austral,  plural  of,  63. 

autant,  88,  283,  466. 

autarU-antanl,  393,  466. 

aviani,  followed  by  de,  84. 

autant.  with  que,  position  of,  466. 

autant  qtif,  in  subordinate  sen- 
tences, 436. 

auteur,  feminine  of,  62. 

automne,  double  gender  of,  69. 

auimir  de,  87. 

autre,  as  adjective,  349. 

autref  as  substantive,  343. 

autre,  double  gender  of,  71. 


autre,  position  of,  473,  474. 

autre^  pronoun,  326. 

autr^oi9y  85. 

autre  fart.  84. 

autruiy  substantive  indefinite  pro- 
noun, 70. 

aux  armesl  90. 

Auxiliary,  omission  of  the,  875. 

avalj  plural  of,  54. 

avant,  86,  230,  264. 

avantageuz,  216. 

avant-eoureur,  plural  of^  56. 

avant  de,  89. 

avarU-hier,  85. 

avant  que,  89,  419. 

avS,  plural  of,  54. 
I  avec,  86. 

I  avec,  uses  of,  230,  231. 
I  areugUment,  from  aveugUf  83. 
\aviser  («'),  362. 
!  avoir,  74,  101. 

apoir  garde,  292. 

avoir  fair,  356. 

ay,  dissyllabic  in  verse,  497. 

ay,  sounds  of,  23. 

ayant  and  etant,  271. 

ayant'droit,  plural  of,  66. 

B. 

j  6,  sounds  of  English  6,  36. 
I  6,  when  silent,  44. 

Babel,  gender  of,  66. 
'  bail,  plural  of,  64. 

baiUi,  feminine  of,  61. 

baiUeuvj  feminine  of,  62. 
I  bain-marie,  plural  of,  55. 

baisser  takes  ^e  or  avoir,  83. 

bal,  plural  of,  54. 

ballade,  construction  of,  515. 

ballades,  double,  616. 

ballades,  construction  of,  616. 

baneal,  plural  of,  63. 

baptime,  gender  of,  68. 

barony  feminine  of,  61. 

bastion,  gender  of,  68. 

baieUe,  origin  of  the,  617. 

baltre,  irregular  verb,  82,  108. 

beau,  plural  of,  55,  63. 

beau-bel,  feminine  of,  62.  ^oooTp 

beaucoup,  compared,  64.     ^        o 
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heaueoupf  when  followed  by  <ie^  84, 

286. 
heoM-frh'e,  plural  of,  55. 
beauUf  gender  of,  57. 
bellementy  from  beau,  84. 
bSniriy  feminine  of,  62. 
bSnir,  82. 

beruaiief  gender  of,  57. 
bSUj  gender  of,  56. 
bien,  85,  286. 
bien,  compared,  64. 
6»e?i  entendu  que^  425. 
bUnfaUewr,  feminine  of,  62. 
bUn  que,  89,  427. 
bientdt,  85. 
bijou,  plural  of,  54. 
bMioTij  takes  8  in  plural,  72. 
bise,  gender  of,  56. 
blanCy  feminine  ol^  61. 
blttsotiy  gender  of,  58. 
bleu,  plural  of,  63. 
bleufoncS,   compound   adjectiveB, 

63,  353. 
boccU,  plural  of,  54. 
boire,  irre^ulur  verb,  108. 
ban/ 90. 

6o»,  compared,  64. 
bonhew'y  gender  of,  58. 
bontiy  gender  of,  57. 
boreal,  plural  of,  63. 
Borysthhut,  gender  of,  57. 
bouche-trou,  plural  of,  55. 
bouger,  292. 

bouiUir,  irregular  verb,  106. 
bovleau,  gender  o^  56. 
bouts-rinUs  519. 
braire,   partially  irregular  verb, 

114. 
bravo,  plural  of,  54. 
brebU,  gender  of,  58. 
bref,  feminine  of,  61. 
^risil,  gender  of,  56,  314. 
brin,  negative,  288. 
brise,  gender  of,  56. 
briaeglace,  plural  of,  55. 
6rw&,  construction  of  the,  518. 
bru,  gender  of,  58. 
bruire,   partially   irregular  verb, 

114. 
brdier,  362. 
brutal,  plural  of,  63. 


e,  adjectivee  in,  61. 

c,  gender  of  nouns  in,  final,  57. 

c,  variations  in  sound  of,  39. 

c,  when  silent,  47. 

^et  Id,  hiatus  in  verse,  503. 

ccesura^    in    French    verse,    608, 

609. 
cagot,  feminine  of,  61. 
C(ulle4ail,  plural  of,  55. 
caiUou,  plural  of,  54. 
(hire,  gender  of^  57,  314. 
col,  plural  of,  54. 
camarWa,  gender  of,  58. 
camion,  gender  of,  58. 
canard,  feminine  of,  61. 
capUale,  omits  de,  365. 
car,  88. 

car,  uses  of  co-ordinate,  888. 
caracal,  plural  of,  64. 
carbonaro,  plural  of,  54. 
Cardinals,  72,  95. 

and    ordinals    asKiciated, 
472. 

etymolog>'  of  the,  95. 

in  dayso?  the  mont  h  73, 314. 

in  quotations,  73. 

position  of,  472. 

remarks,  73. 

when  used  for  ordinals,  73. 

with  dates  and  days,  334. 

with  designations  of  timc^ 
335. 

with  names  of  provinoei^ 
etc.,  334. 

with  names  of  sovereigna. 
73. 

with  the  year,  334. 

with  titles,  pages,  etc,  335. 
eamaml,  plural  of^  54. 
Cases,  184. 

arrangement  of^  468. 

history  of,  184. 

of  personal  pronouns,  218. 

position  of  oblique,  -^1. 
casse-tSte,  plural  of,  65.^ 
Causal  sentences,  position  ofi  488. 
ce,  as  correlative,  402,  408. 
ee,  as  subject  of  the  sentence,  120^ 

125. 
ce^  l;efore^//-e,  OT^OOqIc 
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ccy  eet  (masc),  demonstrative  ad- 
jectiye  pronoun,  330,  338. 

eCy  conjunctive  demonstrative  pro- 
noun, 66. 

ee,  demonstrative  as  predicate, 
130. 

ce,  disjunctive  contrasted  with  ce, 
conjunctive  demonstrative,  67. 

ce,  pronoun  with  Ar«,  120,  1 23. 

eCj  qwt,  relative  correlative  of,  124. 

et,  uses  of,  without  predicate  com- 
plement, 124. 

ee,  when,  repeats  the  subject,  123. 

cect,  as  neuter  subject,  1^. 

cWcr,  216. 

cedUla,  the,  17,  18. 

f^eat  pourqxvoiy  88. 

<^e9i  que,  419. 

edoy  as  neuter  subject,  120. 

cela,  uses  of,  120. 

eeflc,  how  used,  67. 

edui,  disjunctive  demonstrative 
pronoun,  67. 

eduiy  celUj  etc,  before  the  relative, 
67. 

cerUf  cardinal,  72. 

cent,  takes  s,  72. 

cent,  unchanged  as  date,  72. 

cent  an,  cardinal,  72. 

cent  deux,  cardinal,  72. 

cent  mUie,  cardinal,  72. 

cepettdantj  88. 

cependant,  absolute  accusative,  385. 

eependant,  adversative  particle, 
426. 

cependant,  position  of,  467, 484. 

certain,  indefinite  adjective  pro- 
noun, 326,  339. 

certain,  Latin  certus,  473. 

certes,  86. 

ces  (pi.),  demonstrative  adjective 
pronoun,  338. 

cesser,  takes  Hre  or  awir,  83,  292. 

cet,  celte,  etc.,  uses  of,  66. 

cette  (feminine),  demonstrative 
adjective  pronoun,  338, 

ceux,  how  used,  67. 

ch,  variation  in  sound  of,  40. 

eh,  when  silent,  47. 

ckacun{each\  372. 

ehacun,  substantive  indefinite  pro- 
noun, 69. 


chair,  gender  of^  58. 
champion,  gender  o^  58. 
changer  takes  ^e  or  avoir,  83.     - 
chanoine,  feminine  of,  6L 
chaniewr,  feminine  of^  62. 
cJtant  raifol,  construction  of,  515. 
ehaque,  adjective  indefinite  pro- 
noun, 70,  330,  339,  473. 
ekoBftewr,  feminine  of,  62. 
chal,  feminine  of,  61. 
cJidtain,  no  feminine,  62. 
chdlain-clair,  compound  acyective, 

63. 
chateau,  omits  de,  365. 
cAaw.r^gender  ofi  67. 
chef-aoRiure,  plural  o^  55. 
Cher,  215. 

chetal,  gender  of,  56. 
diez,  pi^po^ition,  86. 
chez,  use  of,  223. 
chiffre,  gender  of,  57. 
chtKur,  gender  of,  58. 
chow,    irr^lar   verb,    defective 

form,  114. 
cho9t,  double  gender  o^  59. 
chau,  plural  ofj  54. 
chritien,  feminine  o^  61. 
chut!  90. 
d,  with  demonstrative  pronoun, 

66. 
cid,  plural  o£  54. 
cinq,  cardinal,  72.     •• 
cinq,  sound  of  final    consonant, 

73. 
cinquantCf  cardinal,  72. 
circoncire,  partiallv  irregular  verb, 

114. 
Grcumflex  accent,  replaced  by  a, 

102. 
ciiS,  gender  of,  58. 
clairsetnA,  plural  of,  63. 
-de,  gender  of  noons  in,  57. 
clef,  gender  o^  58. 
clement,  215. 
clergi,  gender  o^  57. 
elouerons,  33. 

chre,  partially  irregular  verb,  114. 
ooi,  feminine  0(^2. 
coulevr,  gender  of,  353. 
colin-mailkurd,  plural  of,  55. 
Collectives,  how  formed,  73. 
eoUcye,  gender  of,  ^J',e6byGoOg\e 
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colis6fy  gender  of,  58. 
Collocations  of  vowels  in  Terse, 

495,  502. 
Colore,  names  of,  352. 
colossaly  plural  of,  63. 
combieny  when  followed  by  de,  84. 
combien  que,  relative  and  adverb, 

429. 
Combinations,  relative    and  ad* 

verbial,  429. 
comitiy  gender  of,  57. 
comme,  80,  IDO.  283,  420,  404. 
eomme  (as  it  were),  433. 
comme  qu'\  relative  and  adverb, 

400, 429.  ^ 

commerUy  8"),  2*^3. 
commander^  l:h»,  362. 
commoilcmentf  from  commode,  83. 
commun,  215. 
commune,  substantive  with  appos- 

itive  genitive,  3G2. 
commune} Jient,  from  commune,  84. 
compaffnon,  feminine  of,  01. 
comparable',  d,  215. 
(comparison  of  adverbs,  84. 
comparoir,  irregular  verb,  defee- 

tive  form,  114. 
Compass,  gender  of,  56. 
Compass,  points  of  the,  316. 
compatir,  215. 
compendium,  ])lural  of,  54. 
complet,  femjjtiue  of,  01. 
Complex,  a  negative,  304. 
Complex    subordinate  sentences, 

493. 
('ompound  nouns,  peculiar,  06. 
C'ompound  nouns,  plural  of,  55. 
Compound  subordinate  sentences, 

492. 
Compounds,  with  dcmi,  06. 
Compounds,  with  non,  303. 
comil,  feminine  of,  Gl. 
-^on,  gender  of  nouns  in,  58. 
concemant,  86,  244. 
concerto,  plural  of,  54. 
Concessive  sentences,  position  of, 

488. 
concetto,  plural  of,' 54. 
00 ?*rrrot>,  irregular  verb,  114. 
conchire,  irr^:ular  verb,  108.  | 

mnmnn'r^  21  7.  ' 

c^yr-\  feminine  o^,  '^1. 


]  concurrent  d,  215. 

,  Conditional  sentences,  positian  o( 

488. 
I  eonduire,  irregnlar  verb,  108. 

cof^orme,  215. 

conformhuient,  from  conforms,  83, 
I      215. 

confitsiirent,  from  eonfu§^  84. 

comiti,  gender  of,  57. 

Conjugational  endings,  model  d. 

Conjugations,  76. 

French    and    Latin,  com- 

jpared,  9». 
infinitives  in  -cr,  »vr,  and 

-re,  76. 
observations  on,  81-103. 
of  louer,  partir,  etc.,  77,  80. 
peculiar  forms  of,  81. 
Coi\junction,  87. 

adversative  co-ordinate,  88. 
compound,  97. 
compound,      lorgque     and 

puisque,  491. 
connective  co-ordinate,  87. 
copulative,  377. 
disjunctive  co-ordinate,  88. 
etymology  of  the,  97. 
exceptions,  491. 
inferential  coK)rdinate,  88. 
in   subordinate    sentenceis 

491. 
position  of,  491. 
position  of  copulative,  4^*4. 
simple,  97. 
the  8ulM>rtlinate,  K8. 
with  adveri  ial-s  fitiMi.  etc, 

484. 
with  adversative  mats.  484. 
with  l)oth  moods,  89. 
with  causal,  car,  484. 
with  conclusives,  aitm  and 

partant,  484. 
with  disjunctives,  484. 
with  done,  484. 
with  ct  antl  ni,  484. 
with  par  consSqueni,  484. 
with  the  indicative,  88. 
with  the  infinitive,  89. 
with  the  subjunctive,  89. 
connawanee,  gender  of,  56. 
connnftrr  \tv9-^\?t  -crS.  llO. 
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eotuaerer  (se),  215. 
Consecutive  seDtences,  position  of, 
489. 

with  que — n«,  489. 
CfmseiUer,  362 
consentir^  215. 
eonaiquemmentf  88,  215. 
consoler  (se),  362. 
Consonants,  how  sounded,  17,  33. 

pronunciation  of,  34. 

silent,  42. 
eonstamme/U,  from  constant,  84. 
coni^nter  (se),  362. 
continHmenty  83. 
contraire^  215. 
conlr(uit8y  negative,  302. 
coniravenir,  takes  ^rc  in  compound 

tenses,  83. 
contre,  preposition,  86,  226. 
eontredirc,  partially  irregular  verb, 

114. 
contriCj  gender  of,  58. 
coTiire-jour,  plural  of,  55. 
convhiablementj  215. 
convaiiry  takes  itre  or  avoir,  83, 

215,  362. 
co^pher,  215. 
Co-ordinate  negativen,  304. 
Co-ordinate  sentences,  482. 

adversative  sentences,  483. 

causal  sentences,  484. 

copulative  sentences,  482. 

disjunctive  sentences,  482. 

relative  position  of,  493. 

separation  and  distriljution 
of,  493. 

subordinate  sentences,  493. 
Co-ordination,  adversative,  with- 
out  conjunction,  394. 

causal,    without    conjunc- 
tion, 395. 

copulative,  391. 

disjunctive,    without   con- 
junction, 394. 
co^roprUtairc,  plural  of,  55. 
copuloy  omission  of  the,  375. 
coq-d.-Vdne,  plural  of,  55. 
corail,  plural  of,  54. 
comette,  double  gender  of,  59. 
eort!^,  gender  of,  58. 
coruphee,  f'^n'ler  of,  58. 
c6tz,  gender  ot,  57. 


coudre,  irregular  verb,  110. 
Countries,  gender  of,  56. 

gender  of,  in  e  mute,  57. 

names  of,  312. 
coupe-gorge,  plural  of,  55. 
couple,  double  gender  of^  59. 
cour,  gender  of,  58. 
courage  !  90. 
courage,  gender  of,  67. 
courier,  irregular  verb,  106. 
couroniUe,    construction    of    the, 

I      ^^^• 

I  courre,  partially   irregular  verb, 

114. 

court-vSiu,  plural  of,  63. 
I  coutume,  gender  of,  57. 

crassr,  no  masculine,  62. 
;  crealear^  feminine  of,  62. 

crSpe,  double  gender  of,  59. 
I  crh:e'C€enr,  plural  of,  55. 
I  criei',  362. 
I  cHmc,  gender  of,  57. 
I  crUSrium,  plural  of,  54. 
'  croire,  irregular  verb,  110. 

croUre,  takes  6tre  or  avoir,  83. 
I  croix,  gender  of,  57. 
I  cHltnent,  83. 

cueillir,  irregular  verb,  106. 

cuiUer,  gender  of,  58. 

cursive,  no  masculine,  62. 

cynicisine,  gender  of,  57. 

Czar,  feminine  of,  61. 

D. 

(/,  how  sounded,  37. 
c/,  when  silent,  45. 
-dy  pfender  of  nouns  in,  final,  57. 
Dame  !  90. 
Danak,  gender  of,  57. 
I  dans,  86. 

dans  and  en,  232,  360. 
dans,  uses  of,  contrasted  with  en 

and  d,  360. 
danscur,  feminine  of,  62. 
Danube,  gender  of,  57. 
Dates,  in  mercantile  style,  take  d, 
360. 
omit  article,  316. 
Dative,  208. 

instrumental    an 
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Dative,  obeervatious,  218. 

of  accompaniment,  211. 

of  advantage  or  disadvan- 
tage, relative  to  intransi- 
tive verbs,  adjectives, 
and  adverbs,  21  o. 

of  agreement  and  disagree- 
ment, 216. 

of  appearance,  vanishing. 


dctvantngef  from  sabstantiTe  < 

ta^,  285. 
davantagCf  when  used,  285. 
Days,  gender  of,  56. 

names  of,when  article  used, 

317. 
of  the  week,  omit  article, 
316. 
de,  d^,  86. 

etc.,  216.  \de  and  d  alter  same  verb  with  in- 

of  capability,  inclination, '      finitive,  203. 

etc.,  215.  de  jind  a,  uses  of,  263. 

of  circumstances,  211.  de  and  c,  when  repeated.  247. 

of  command,  etc.,  216.  '  de  and  d  AUth  inlinilive,  255. 

of  destination  and  aim,  213.    c/e,  ronnectinfr  sul  rtuntivea,  356. 
of  interest  and  participa-  ,  de,  elliptical  posit i<  n  of  infinidve 
.    tion,  215.  I      with,  2C9. 

of  manner,  213.  \  de,  genitive,  with  infinitive,  258. 

of  measure,  212.  '  de,  use  of,  with  infinitive,  256. 

of  participation,    interest,    cfe,  uses  of,  with  participle  or  «d- 

advantagc,    and    disad-       jective,  366. 

vantage,  214.  de,  M'ith  historical  inf.nitive,  259. 

of  participation  with  tran-    de,  with  oil  and  par,  279. 

sitive  verlw,  214.  '  d'abord,  c(injunttive  adverb,  391. 

of  person,  relative  to  re-  I  daiUeurn,  87. 

flcxive  verU  with  accu-    d'aprh,  86,  87,  243. 

sative  object,  215.  j  d'autant  que^  419. 

of  person,  relative  to  verbs,  I  d^autant  plus  (moins)  que,  434. 

214.  I  cToft  (whenreJ,  450. 

01   person,   with   verbs  of  I  de  ce,  use  of,  438. 

asking,  etc.,  214.  |  de  crainte  de,  89. 

of  pleasure,  and  the  con-  I  de  crainte  mte — ne,  89,  164. 

trary,  216.  |  de  devant,  224. 

of    possibility,     necessity,  !  defa^on  qtt^^  89w 

etc.,  210.  '    \  de  Id  que,  olsolctc,  419. 

ofprecedence  and  sequence  ;  demanicre  qiic,  89. 

in  time,  210.  '  de  m^ie  que,  88,  437. 

of  respect  in  which,  or  re- 1  de  nouveau,  85. 

gard,  217.  !  de  penr  de,  89. 

of  space,  209.  i  dc  peur  que — n^.  89,  164. 

of  sufficiency  and  want,  216.    de  plm  (more),  use  of,  382. 
of   the  pereon    interested,    dc  quefque  choice,  d  qu^qu^un,  215. 

with  adjectives,  etc.,  216.  |  de  qui  d  qui,  di.sjunctive  interrog- 
of  time,  210.  |      ative  pronoun,  67. 

of   usefulness   and    harm, ,  de  sorte  que,  89. 

216.  j  d^fi,  plural  of,  54. 

the  attributive,  366.  '  dSbiteur,  feminine  o<^  62. 

the  elliptical,  218.  I  dSborder  takes  itre  and  ernotr,  83. 

the  ethical,  217.  I  de^  ct  delJt,  223. 

the  possessive,  217.  |  d^der  takes  elre,  83. 

uses  of  the  attributive,  366.    decevoir,  irregular  verb,  114. 
doAKMtage  and  plus,  28a  dichoir  takes  «r«,  83.     gf^ 
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diehoir,  iiregnlftr  verb,  defective 

form,  115. 
dicidemetU,  position  of,  467. 
diconfirCf  partially  irregular  verb, 

114. 
dSeroUre  takes  Stre  and  avotTf  83. 
dedans,  84,  232. 
didire,  partially   irregular  verb, 

114. 
diesacy  masculine  of,  61. 
dcfaULiry  partially  irregular  verb, 

112. 
c^cMwoAfe,  216. 
d^endf.Wy  feminine  of,  62. 
d^endre,  362. 
dificit,  plural  of,  54. 
dSgenerer  takes  itre  and  avoirs  83. 
d^tors,  84,  225. 
d^/a,  85. 

dilice,  double  gender  of,  58. 
dematn,  85. 
demandery  214. 
demandeurj  feminine  of,  62. 
demeurer  takes  Sire  and  avoir,  83. 
demiy  plural  of,  in  compounds,  56. 
demi-morL  plural  of,  63. 
deniy  gender  ofi  58. 
Dentals,  34. 
dSpartenienty  substantive  with  ap- 

positive  genitive,  364. 
depicfter  (se),  362. 
d^pkUrey  216. 
deponentJiy  Latin,  99. 
depute  and  diSy  229. . 
depuiiy  deouis  que,  86,  88,  417. 
depuis  with  jtisqu^d,  229. 
demieTy  non-comparable  adjective, 

64. 
demiety  special  meaning,  472. 
demih-ement,  85. 
derrih-ey  84,  86,  224. 
d<^8a^6iAfea,  216. 
disavanlageuXy  216. 
deaeendre  takes  itre  and  ovotr,  83. 
deaespSrery  362. 
dSahonneury  gender  of,  58. 
Designation  of  time  takes  d,  360. 
diaireTy  construction  of,  362. 
€^  l4yr%  que  =  Latin  ubi  primumy 

416. 
dSsormais^  85. 
desaoM  84, 240. 


desausy  84,  240. 

c^  que  =  Latin  ut  primuniy  88, 

416. 
deuXy  cardinal,  72. 
deux  cent  diXy  cardinal,  72. 
deux  centSy  cardinal,  72. 
deux  miUcy  cardinal,  72. 
deuxihn^,  ordinal,  73,  332. 
detixi^mement^  ordinal  adverb,  391. 
devanty  84,  86,  224. 
deiwjj,  226. 

d^iuy  feminine  of,  61. 
devoiTy  irregular  verb,  114. 
devoty  feminine  of,  61. 
diceiesiSy  18,  19. 
Dialogue  lines  in  verse,  610. 
dictumy  plural  of,  54. 
Dieu,  feminine  of,  61. 
differenUy  70,  330,  339. 
diffuaimenty  from  diffuay  84. 
dilettante^  plural  of,  54. 
dindon,  feminine  of,  61. 
diochey  substantive  with  apposir 

tive  genitive,  364. 
Diphthongs,  25. 

nasal,  28,  31. 
pronunciation  of,  28,  31. 
direy  irregular  verb,  110. 
dire  (saying),  infinitive  without 

preposition,  361. 
dire  (commanding),  infinitive  with 

preposition,  361. 
diaconvenirj  362. 
discret,  feminine  of,  61. 
Dishes,  characteristic  dative,  367. 
dispnraitre  takes  ^re  and  avoir,  83. 
di^pos,  no  feminine,  62. 
dissoHs,  feminine  of,  62. 
Distance  takes  c?,  360. 
Distich  in  verse,  506,  510. 
diatricty  substantive  with  apposi- 

tive  genitive,  364. 
diveray  70,  330,  339. 
diviny  non-comparable  adjective, 

64. 
Division  of  syllables,  48. 
diXy  cardinal,  72. 
diXy  sound  of  final  consonant,  73. 
dix-huity  cardinal,  72. 
dix-neuf,  cardinal,  72. 
dix-aept,  cardinal,  72. 

docUUTy  62.  zed  by  GoOglC 
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doctoral,  plural  of,  63. 

(iogcy  feminine  of,  61. 

domino,  plural  of,  54. 

done,  85,  88. 

doni,  genitive  of  relative  qui,  68. 

do7it,  Latin  de  4   tinde,  69. 

dont,  never  interrogative,  69. 

dont,  position  of,  467. 

doni,  replaced  by  de  quij  duquel, 

69. 
dont,  uses  of,  279. 
dont,  uses  of  co-ordinate,  389. 
dorenavant,  85. 
dot,  gender  of,  58. 
doucement,  from  doux,  84. 
doidair,  gender  of,  58. 
doux,  feminine  of,  61,  216. 
dome,  cardinal,  72. 
du  haut,  245. 
du  long,  245. 
du  wioiTW,  au  moins,  286. 
due,  feminine  of,  61. 
ducal,  plural  of,  63. 
ducki,  substantive  with  appositive 

genitive,  364. 
dUment,  83. 
Duna,  gender  of,  66. 
duo,  plural  of,  54. 
duplicaia,  plural  of,  54. 
duqtiel,  use  of,  280. 
durant,  86. 

durant  que  (obsolete),  88,  416. 
durant  and  pendant,  229. 

E. 

e  dose,  like  English  ey,  20. 

in  beginning  and  middle 
of  words,  20. 

in  Latin  and  French  words, 
20. 

in  substantive  and  adjec- 
tive derivative  endings, 
-cr,  -if,  20.  ^ 

in  verbal  endings,  -er,  -ter, 
-«,  -iez,  20. 

with  acute  accent,  20. 

with  two  or  more  conso- 
nants preceding  mascu- 
line syllable,  20. 
«,  following  a  full  vowel  or  con- 
sonant, 22. 


e  in  que,  when  elided,  68. 

c  in  re  before  ««,  22. 

€  mulCj  or  unaccented,  21. 

enumeration  of,  in  French 

verse,  21. 
gender  of  nouns  in,  57. 
^nder  of  syllables  in,  21. 
in  French  verse,  495. 
in  successive  syllables,  21. 
variations  in  sounds  of^  21. 
verl  8  with,  81. 
when  silent,  33. 
e  open,  variutions  in  sounds  o^  20. 
e,  sounds  of,  20. 
t,  sounds  of,  in/emme,  22. 
e  when  silent,  33. 
i,  gender  of  nouns  in,  57. 
€,  verbs  with,  in  penult,  81. 
ea,  dissyllabic  azid  diphthongal  in 

veree.  497. 
eai,  diulithongal  in  verse,  497. 
ean,  dissyllabic  and  diphthongal 

in  verse,  497. 
eau,  dLssyllabic  and  diphthongal 

in  verse,  497. 
enu,  gender  of,  58. 
Lbre,  gender  of,  57. 
icarlate,  gender  of,  56. 
eccc  homo,  plural  of,  54. 
echapper  takes  ftre  or  avoir,  83, 

216. 
iehoir,  irregular  verb,  defective 

form,  114. 
(cfunr  takes  Stre,  83. 
ickouer  takes  Hre  or  avoir ,  83. 
Echo-verse,  519. 
before,    partially  irr^ular   veib 

114. 
iclore  takes  Hre,  88. 
ecrire,  irregular  verb,  110,  362. 
eeume,  gender  of,  67. 
ce,  dissyllabic  in  verse,  495. 
effcctivement,  position  of,  467. 
6gal,  plural  of,  63,  215. 
'ige,  gender  of  nouns  in,  57. 
-Sger,  verbs  in,  81. 
(glarUier,  gender  of,  56. 
(glise  omits  de,  865. 
^goimne,  gender  of,  57. 
ei  and  eiy,  sounds  of,  23. 
ei,  dissyllabic  and  diphthongal  in 

verse.  497.  o 
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-eilj  adjectives  in,  61. 

ein,  diphthongal  in  verse,  497. 

-el,  -eily  -C8,  -e/,  adjectives  in,  61. 

-Wisr,  -eter,  etc.,  verbs  in,  81. 

Slision  in  verse,  495. 

eUc,  conjunctive  personal  pro- 
noun, 64. 

Hysltf  gender  of,  58. 

em,  pronunciation  of,  29. 

imail,  plural  of,  54. 

embargo^  plural  of,  54. 

embeUir  takes  Hre  or  avoir,  83. 

-em€  and  -hne,  gender  of  nouns 
in,  58. 

imineniiiwime,  64. 

emperih'e,  verse,  518. 

empereuvj  feminine  of,  62. 

empire,  substantive  with  apposi- 
tive  genitive,  364. 

empirer  takes  Stre  or  avoir,  83. 

emprunter,  214. 

en  =  Latin  inde,  68. 

en  (adverb),  as  a  genitive,  281. 

en  (atlverb),  as  a  possessive,  281. 

en  (adverb),  uses  of,  with  verbs, 
282. 

en  and  y  after  other  pronouns,  65. 

en  and  y  associated,  position  of, 
470. 

en  and  y,  position  of,  as  pronomi- 
nal atlverbs,  467. 

en,  conjunctive  personal  pronoun, 
65.  I'Siii). 

en,  preposition,  86,  87,  224,  232, 

en,  pronunciation  of,  29. 

en,  contrasted  with  dans  and  d,  360. 

en,  witli  the  gerund,  268. 

en  nxHint  I  90. 

en  bas,  215. 

en  cas  que,  conditional  particle, 
89,  424. 

en  consequence,  88. 

en  dedans  de,  87. 

en,  d&pit  de,  87. 

enfae:e  de,  87. 

en  haul,  245. 

en  Inn  or  Can,  73. 

en  sorfe  que,  89. 

en  rain,  85. 

enchain^e,  construction  of  the,  518. 

enchanteur,  feminine  of,  62. 

enclume,  gender  of,  57. 


encore,  85,  87. 

encore,  character  of,  381. 

encore,     copulative    conjunction, 
380. 

encore,  in  connection  with  et,  382. 

encore,  position  of,  466. 

encore,  uses  of,  382. 

encore  que  =  Latin  etiamsi,  427. 

encore  que,  use  of,  427. 

enfant,  double  gender  of,  59. 

enfin,  85. 

English  words,  plural  of,  54. 

enjwnbejnent,  506. 

enjaindre,  362. 

enormemertt,  from  enonne,  83. 

enrager,  362. 

enseigne,  double  gender  of,  59. 

ensuite  de,  87. 

€nlhowiitu>me,  gender  of,  57. 

entre,  86,  228,  265. 

entre-sol,  plural  of,  55. 

entrer,  talces  tire,  83. 

envers,  86,  226. 

environ,  84. 

enroyer,  irregular  verb,  106. 

eo,  dissyllabic  and  diphthongal  in 
verse,  597. 

eoi,  diphthongal  in  verse,  497. 

eon,  dissyllabic  and  diphthongal 

in  verse,  498. 
I  ^pine,  gender  of,  56. 
i  iqwiteur,  gender  of,  58. 
I  equivfUoir,  215. 

Squivof^,  ( onstructionof  the,  519. 

-er,  adjectives  in,  62. 

-CI',  infinitive  ending,  76. 

-es,  adjectives  in,  61. 

esperer  de,  when  used,  362. 

C4ii-ce  qve,  interrogative   correla- 
tive, 402. 

et  /  90. 

■et,  adjectives  in,  61. 

et  (and),  hiatus  in  French  verse, 
502. 

et  and  un  with  cent  and  miUe,  72. 

et,   copulative    conjunction,    377, 
380,381,393. 

et  or  on  replaced  by  ni,  295. 

et,  repetition  of  copulative,  379. 

et  non,  378. 

et  qui  {que),Ab1.  DiaitizedbvCiOOQlc 

Uais  i^see  Ure),  148,  150.  "^ 
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&ant  and  oyan/,  participle  in,  271. 

(ify  gender  of,  57. 

-eter,  verbs  in,  81. 

Hemdj  non-comparable  adjective, 

64. 
Uranger,  215. 
Conner  (b'),SG2, 
Hrty  auxiliary  verb,  75. 
ttre,  oniisBion  of,  131. 
Hre  (to  be  gone),  use  of,  362. 
Hrcj  use  of,  190. 
Etvniologies,  brief  table  of^  91- 

105. 
Etymology,  53-90. 

of  adverl)8,  95. 

of  auxiliary  avoir^  101. 

of  auxiliary  iire^  101. 

of  conjunctions,  97. 

of  demonstrative  pronouns, 
94. 

of  gender,  92. 

of  indefinite  pronouns,  94. 

of  interjections,  98. 

of  interrogative  pronouns, 
94. 

of  nouns,  91. 

of  ont,  102. 

erf  numerals,  95. 

of  personal  pronouns,  93. 

of  possessive  pronouns,  93. 

of  prepositions,  96. 

of  relative  pronouns,  94. 

of  the  regular  verb,  98. 
ett,  diphthongal  in  verse,  498. 
€u,  sounds  of,  24. 
eue^  dissyllabic  in  verse,  498. 
eurt,  pronunciation  of,  31. 
-ewr,  adjectives  in,  62. 
-eur^  gender  of  nouns  in,  58. 
Europeen,  feminine  of,  61. 
excepte,  S(),  89,  225. 
ezecutenry  feminine  of,  62. 
ejcemple,  double  gender  of,  59. 
expviis,  feminine  of,  62,  85. 
expresnemenfy  from  ezprcs,  84. 
ex  tvtOj  plural  of,  54. 


/(ph),  sound  of  English/,  36. 
/(ph),  when  silent,  44. 
-/,  atUectives  in,  61, 


-/,  nouns  in,  68. 

J'a^ofif  18,  58. 

facticny  gender  of,  58. 

/ariotumy  plural  of,  54. 

factum,  plural  of,  54. 

faiUirj   partially  irregular  verb^ 

112. 
/aim,  ^nder  of,  58. 
fairCy  irregular  verb,  110. 
faire  gemblanty  362. 
faUoir,  irregular  verb,  106. 
fant&m€y  gender  of,  58. 
fat,  no  feminine,  62. 
fatal,  plural  of,  03. 
faute  dCy  87. 
fauzy  gender  of,  57,  61- 
favorabUy  216. 
fnvoriy  feminine  of,  62. 
fdidter  (se),  362. 
femmf,  gender  of,  57. 
/er,  gender  of,  56. 
feuy  plural  ol,  63. 
fhrieTy  gender  ot,  56. 
Fear,  verbs  of,  163. 
^  done  .'90. 
'  fid^Cy  216. 
fier  (se),  215. 

fiery  =(fe  -{-  substantive,  366. 
firiy  gender  of^  58. 
final,  plural  of,  54,  63. 
Final  sentences,  position  of^  489. 

with  qiiCy  489. 
finiry  conjugation  of,  79, 
fiatter  (se),  362. 
ftxtteuTy  feminine  of,  62. 
fieufy  gender  of,  58. 
fleuTy  plural  of,  55. 
ficarey  substantive  with  appositiTe 

genitive,  364. 
fnrc9cere  :•  -  fleurir, 
fidtCy  gender  of,  56. 
foiy  gender  of,  58. 
foiey  gender  of,  58. 
foiny  90. 

fohy  gender  of,  58. 
folio,  plural  of,  54. 
folletnenty  from/ou,  84. 
Foreign  words,  plural  of,  54. 
forCt,  gender  of,  58. 
forfaire,  partially  irr^;tilar  verb^ 

114. 
fori,  85.  ^ 
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ybr^  gubstantive  with  appositive 

genitive,  364. 
/ortere«8c,  subMtantive  with  apposi- 
tive genitive,  364. 
foruniy  phiral  o^  54. 
fondre^  double  gender  of,  59. 
fouy  fol,  feminine  of,  62. 
fouroe,  double  gender  of,  59. 
fourmi^  gender  of,  58. 
Fractional  numbers,  how  formed, 

73. 
fraichej  masculine  of,  61. 
fraiSf  feminine  of,  61. 
frais-rueilli,  plural  of,  63. 
franc,^  feminine  of,  61. 
Vrance,  gender  of,  57. 
Franche-ComtSf  gender  of,  56. 
franehemerU  from /ranc,  84. 
franquCy  franchcy  61. 
JraterniHiey  construction  of,  517. 
French,   relation    to   other  lan- 
guages, 91. 
Frenclb,  modern,  91. 
French  pronunciation  of  Latin, 

52. 
French  system  of  soimds,  34. 
French  verse,  495. 

Alexandrine   measure   of, 
507. 

Caesura  in,  508. 

of  eight  syllables,  511. 

of  eleven  syllables,  510. 

of  five  syllables,  512. 

of  four  syllables,  512. 

of  nine  syllables,  511. 

of  one,  two,  and  three  syl- 
lables, 512. 

of  seven  syllables,  511. 

of  six  syllables,  511. 

of  ten  syllables,  510. 

rules  of  Honsard  in,  506. 
French  free  verse,  513. 
fr^ir,  362. 
fi'irey  plural  of,  55. 
/nVc,  partially  irregular  verb,  114. 
frugal,  plural  of,  63. 
/mm*,  irregular  verb,  106. 
funeate,  216. 

Future  ending,  how  formed,  103. 
Future  perfect,  defined,  140. 
Future  tense,  defined,  138. 
Futures  from  the  past,  151. 


5r,  variations  in  sound  of,  41. 
g,  when  silent^  47. 
-^,  adjectives  m,  61. 
-9t  gender  of  nouns  in,  57. 
gabioUj  gender  of,  58. 
gagne-jtain^  plural  of,  55. 
gagner,  214. 
gaiment  from  gaij  83. 
Gange,  gender  of,  57. 
gardCf  double  gender  of,  59. 
garde-forestia'j  plural  of,  55. 
garde-foUj  plural  of,  55. 
garde-rnagdifinf  plurul  of,  56. 
garde-^maladey  plural  of,  56. 
garde-marine,  plural  of,  56. 
garde-mitieTy  plural  of,  55. 
garde-robe,  plural  of,  55. 
garder,  362. 
garef  90. 
gSmir,  362. 
Gender  of  nouns,  56. 

cases  of  interchange,  etc, 
92. 

common,  60. 

etymology  of,  92. 

masculine    and    feminine, 
from  Latin,  92. 
Genders,  double,  58. 
ghiie,  gender  of,  58. 
Genitive,  192. 

after  comparatives,  194. 

how  formed,  193. 

of  cause,  196. 

of  dependence,  195. 

of  deprivation,  194. 

of  ground  or  reason,  197. 

of  manner,  199. 

of  materials  and  contents, 
201. 

of  means  and   instrument 
by  which,  197. 

of  measure,  200. 

of  motive,  198. 

of  possession,  200. 

of  price  and  value,  200. 

of  quality,  200. 

of  reception,  demand,  etc., 
195. 
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Genitive,  after  substantive  pro- 
nouns, 205. 

after  superlatives,  205. 

how  used,  204. 

of   content  and  material, 
208. 

of   material  and  content, 
365. 

of   quality,    price,    value, 
and  measure,  365. 

the  appositive,  364. 

the  attributive,  363. 

the  partitive,  203. 

the  partitive  appositive, 
366. 

the  possessive,  363. 

uses    of   the    attributive, 
363. 

uses  of  the  possessive,  364. 

with   cardinals  and  ordi- 
nals, C05. 

with  demonstratives,  205. 

with  interrogatives,  205. 
genoUj  plural  of,  54. 
gem,  double  gender  of,  59. 
gent,  gender  of,  58. 
gentil,  feminine  of,  62. 
gcntiment  from  gentil,  84. 
Gerund,  267. 

al)solute,  268. 

with  oiler,  270. 

with  en,  269. 
Gerunds,  99. 

and  participles,  216. 
gesir,  partially  irregular  verb,  113. 
glacial,  plural  of,  63. 
glorifia-  (se),  362. 
■  glose,  form  of  French  verse,  513. 
gill,  gender  of,  58. 
Golden,  =-de  -\-  substantive,  366. 
goufte,  288. 

gouverneur,  feminine  of,  62. 
grand,  feminine  of,  61. 
grand,  plural  of,  63. 
grandir  takes  Mre  or  avoir,  83. 
grand'm<ire,  plural  of,  55,  92. 
grand'viesHc,  plural  of,  55. 
grand' pere,  plural  of,  55. 
i/rnnd'tante,  plural  of,  55. 
iiruvo  aroent,  18. 
grfU'cnr,  62. 
grec,  feminine  o^  61, 


Greek  verse,  495. 

greffe,  double  gender  of^  59. 

gro^  feminine  of^  61. 

gu^  288,  467. 

guide,  double  gender  of,  59. 

Gutturals,  34. 

H. 

A,  gender  of  nouns  in  final,  57. 

A,  variations  in  sound  of,  41. 

ha/ 90. 

hair,  use  of  diaeresis,  82. 

hame^on,  gender  of,  58. 

Hanowe,  gender  of,  57. 

hautj  plural  of,  63. 

hater  (^ },  362. 

Hd\re,  gender  of^  57. 

A^.'90. 

A^/a-^wM,  90. 

heLa»!  90. 

hebreu,  plural  of,  63. 

h^ros,  feminine  of,  61. 

Hiatus  in  verse,  502,  503. 

hibou,  plural  of,  54. 

hidalgo,  plural  of,  54. 

hier,  85. 

AoZd,  90. 

komnie,  gender  of,  56. 

honneur,  gender  of,  58. 

hormis,  86,  225. 

hors,  225. 

hora  de,  87. 

hors  que,  89. 

hSte,  feminine  of,  61. 

hdtei'dieuy  plural  of,  55. 

huit,  cardinal,  72. 

huit,  sound  of  final  consonanty  73. 

huttre,  gender  of,  57. 

hymne,  double  gender  of,  GO. 


i  before  /  final  or  U  medial,  32. 

t,  gender  of  nouns  in,  58. 

i  or  y,  sounds  of,  22. 

I  when  silent,  3.3. 

ia,  iai,  ian,  diphthongs,  25. 

ia,  dissyllabic  and  diphthongal  in 

verse,  498. 
iai,  dissyllabic  and  diphthongal  in 

verse,  498.  ^ 
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ton,  dissyllabic  and  diphtliongal 

in  verse,  498. 
tan,  pronunciation  of,  31. 
iau  and  iaiLx,  dissyllabic  in  verse, 

498. 
id,  84. 

idiot,  feminine  of,  61. 
te,  dissyllabic  in  verse,  498. 
te,  ieu,  ien,  diphthongs,  26,  31. 
is,  dissyllabic  and  diphthongal  in 

verse,  498. 
t3,  dissyllabic  and  diphthongal  in 

verse,  498. 
ied,  diphthongal  in  verse,  498. 
ief,  dissyllabic  and  diphthongal  in 

verse,  498. 
idf  dissyllabic  and  diphthongal 

in  verse,  498. 
ten,  dissyllabic  and  diphthongal 

in  verse,  498. 
ten,  pronunciation  of,  31. 
-ten,  adjectives  in,  61. 
-ten  and  -ient,  dissyllabic  in  verse, 

499. 
'ienne,  dissyllabic  and  diphthongal 

in  versed  499. 
-ter  (  —  e),  dissyllabic  and  diph- 
thongal in  verse,  499. 
-ter  (:=  br),  diphthongal  in  verse, 

499. 
'ierce,  terminations  in,  499. 
-ierge,  terminations  in,  499. 
-terre,  terminations  in,  499. 
'iert,  terminations  in,  499. 
-ies,  dissyllabic  and  diphthongal 

in  verse,  499. 
-iet,  dissyllabic  and  diphthongal 

in  verse,  499. 
'ieiL,  dissyllabic  and  diphthongal 

in  verse,  35, 
-teux,  dissyllabic  and  diphthongal 

in  verse,  499. 
-iez,  dissyllabic  and  diphthongal 

in  verse,  499. 
a,  conjunctive  personal  pronoun, 

64. 
t/,  correlative,  402,  408. 
i/,  UU,  mouilU',  85. 
t7.  how  used,  121. 
it  imporUy  2l(). 
U,   neuter,  omission   as   subject, 

126. 


i2  or  ee,  as  grammatical  subject, 

178. 
U  i^agU,  362. 
U  with  ^re,  use  of,  122. 
Ue,  substantive  prefixed  with  arti- 
cle, 312. 
Ue,  substantive  with    appositive 

genitive,  362. 
lUon,  gender  of,  56. 
tZs,  plural,  65. 
imboire,  partially  irregular  verb, 

114. 
'ime,  gender  of  nouns  in,  57. 
immenshnent,  from  immense,  83. 
implacable,  215.     . 
imporlunSjneiU,  from  importun,  84. 
impossibU  d,  216. 
impromptu,  plural  of,  54. 
impunement,  from  'j^uni,  83. 
in,  yn,  pronunciation  of,  30. 
in,  after  superlatives,  64. 
incendie,  gender  of,  58. 
inoommodSment,  from  incommode, 
i      83. 

I  Indeclinables,  gender  of,  66. 
;  Indefinite  article,  53,  91. 
Indefinite  pronouns,  69,  94. 
indiffh-eni  h,  215. 
inexorable,  215. 
in/ei^ieur,  216. 
inferieurement,  216. 
infid^,  216. 
infini,  non-comparable  adjective, 

'64. 
Infinitive,  249,  359. 

after  verbs  of  motion,  254. 

as  accusative,  251. 

as  attribute,  preceded   by 

de  and  d,  359. 
as  predicate,  250. 
as  subject  of  sentence,  249. 
as  substitute  for  dependent 

sentence,  265. 
elliptical  and  exclamatory, 

255. 
elliptical  position  of,  with 

c/e,259. 
historical,  with  dc,  259. 
in  anacoluthon,  251. 
observations  on  d,  359. 
observations    on    6imp)B|Tp 
256.  d^^ 
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Infinitive,  observations  on   the, 
361. 

simple,  249. 

tenses  of  the,  249. 

used  as  noun,  361. 

uses  o(   with  d  and  UrCj 
261. 

with  d  after  superlatives, 
362. 

with  d  and  adjectives,  261. 

with  d,  dative,  259. 

with  avcmt  and  apr^  264. 

with  changed  form  of  verb, 
264. 

with  dative  and'cZ^,  252. 

with  (le  and  d,  255. 

with  de  and  d  after  same 
verb,  263. 

with  entre^  265. 

with    intransitive    verbs, 
263. 

with  pai%  264. 

with  particles,  262. 

with  pour,  265. 

with  reflexive  verbs,  263. 

with  9ans,  265. 

with  nse  of  gue,  257. 

with  use  of  si — quef  257. 
Infinitives  and  participles,  461. 

gender  of,  56. 

position  of  the,  461. 

position  of,  with  nc,  467. 
informer  (s*),  215. 
ingrai,  215. 
initial,  plural  of,  63. 
inquiety  feminine  of,  61. 
inquieter  (s*),  352. 
inspecieur^  feminine  of,  62. 
vrUerdire,  partially  irregular  verb, 

114. 
Interjection,  simple,  90. 
Interjectional  phrases,  90. 
Interjections,  90,  98. 
Interrogative  pronouns,  67,  94. 
inventeur,  feminine  of,  62. 
invisible,  216. 

Inversion  of  subject  and  predicate, 
454,  455. 

after  «,  toujours,  455. 

in  adverbial  sentences,  458. ' 

in  adverbial  sentences  of  I 
comparison,  458.  ' 


Inversion  of  subject  and  predicate 
in  adverbial  sentences  of 
concession,  458. 
in  adverbial  sentences  of 

condition,  458. 
in  adverbial  sentences  d 

degree,  458. 
in  adverbial  sentences  of 

time,  458. 
in  indirect  questions,  457. 
in  interrogative  sentences, 

456. 
in  parenthetic  or  interjected 

sentences,  455. 
in  poetry,  461. 
in  questions,  456. 
in    substantive    sentences^ 

457. 
of  sentences  with  pcnwqitit, 

489. 
of  the  genitive,  480. 
Inverted  apposition,  481. 
io,  dissyllabic  and  diphthongal  in 

verse,  500. 
io,  iott,  %<m,  diphthongs^  26. 
i(my  dissyllabic  and  diphthongal 

in  verse,  500. 
io»,  pronunciation  of,  31. 
'ion^  gender  of  nouns  in,  58. 
ioTy  dissyllabic  in  verse,  500. 
ioty  dissyllabic  in  verse,  500. 
'iVy  conjugation  in  ^^  Latin  Wre, 

98. 
iron  =  with  de  -h  substantive,  366. 
Irregular  verbs,  106-115. 
Islands,  names  of,  nse  article,  312. 
-isme,  gender  of  nouns  in,  57. 
-issir,   partially    insular    verb, 

113. 
-isle,  gender  of  nouns  in,  58. 
ttt,  dissyllabic  in  verse,  500. 
iuSy  dissyllabic  and  diphthongal 

in  verse,  500. 
ivre-mortf  plural  o^  63. 


j,  sound  of,  39. 
jadis^  85. 
jamaiSy  29,  288,  291. 
jcmaiSy  position  of, 
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je,  conjunctive  personal  pronoun, 

64. 
tJean,  feminine  of,  33,  61. 
Jerusalem^  gender  of,  56. 
joignant,  224. 
joU^  plural  of.  63. 
Joseph^  feminine  of,  61. 
joujauj  plural  o^  54. 
jonjcte,  224. 
jovial,  plural  of,  63. 
jumeauy  feminine  of,  62. 
jvmenty  gender  of,  58. 
jurer,  uses  of  preposition  with, 

361. 
jusqu*dyju8que8  d,  87. 
jusgu^d  ee  que,  89,  418. 
jusqu^d  ee  quCy  position  of,  487. 
jusque,  followed  by  d  with  infini- 

Uves,  362. 

K. 

kf  gender  of  nouns  in,  final,  57. 
ife,  in  modem  French,  17. 
ifc,  in  Old  French,  17. 
k,  sound  of,  39. 


I  =  English  I,  35. 

I,  mourn,  32,  35. 

ly  mouilUj  variations  in  pronuncia^ 
tion,  35. 

/  when  silent,  43. 

la,  conjunctive  personal  pronoun, 
64 

la,  84. 

la  garde,  90. 

labeur,  gender  of,  58. 

Labials,  34. 

Lahny  gender  of,  56. 

lai,  construction  of  the,  515. 

lampion,  gender  of,  58. 

Lancashire,  gender  of,  57. 

Lands,  names  of,  312,  360. 

laquelle — lesgueUes,  relative  adjec- 
tive pronoun,  339. 

larron,  feminine  of,  61. 

Latin  passives,  99. 

Latin  verse,  495. 

Latin  words,  plural  o^  54. 

lazzo,  plural  of,  54. 


kussarone,  plural  of,  54. 

Fan,  or  en  Can,  73. 

le,  coi^unctive  personal  pronoun, 
64. 

U,  la,  que,  before  numerals,  72. 

le,  la,  le$,  in  affirmative  imperative, 
65. 

le,  la,  Us,  in  inflectional  forms, 
130. 

leboire,  infinitive  used  as  noun, 
361. 

le  dire,  infinitive  used  as  noun,  361. 

le  dormir,  infinitive  used  as  noun, 
361. 

le  leur,  di^unctive  possessive  pro- 
noun, 66. 

le  long,  87,  245. 

le  manger,  infinitive  used  as  noun, 
361. 

le  mien,  disjunctive  possessive  pro- 
noun, 66. 

U  m^me  que,  signification  of,  436. 

U   nStre,    disjunctive    possessive 
pronoun,  66. 

le  moins,  278. 

U  parler,  infinitive  used  as  noun, 
361. 

le  plus,  278. 

le  rire,  infinitive  used  as  noun, 
361. 

le  sien,  disjunctive  possessive  pro- 
noun, 66. 

le  sacoir,  infinitive  used  as  noun, 
361. 

le  savoir-faire,  infinitive  used  as 
noun,  361. 

le  sourire,  infinitive  used  as  noun, 
361. 

le  lien,  disjunctive  possessive  pro- 
noun, 66. 

U  vdti'e,  disjunctive  possessive  pro- 
noun, 66. 

le  vouloir,  infinitive  used  as  noun, 
361. 

'le,  gender  of  nouns  in,  67. 

%er,  feminine  of,  62. 

leghement,  from  Uger,  84. 

legion,  gender  of,  68. 

lenlement,  from  lent,  84. 

fe^w«^a8"which?"67. 

lequel,    dii^unctive    interroga^ 
pronoun,  67. 
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Uquel — leaqueUf  relative  a4J6ctive 

pronoun,  339. 
Utfuelf  laquelUf  etc.,  how  used,  442. 
Uqttelf  laqueUCf  etc.,  variations  in 

gender  and  number,  442. 
Letters,  names  of,  17. 

nasal  and  liquid,  34. 
sounds  of,  19-47. 
Uury  plural  of  possessive  pronoun, 

66,330. 
liaiaoHy  rules  for,  50-52. 
License  in  verse,  507. 
lieuef  gender  of,  58. 
lingual,  plural  of,  63. 
liTwty  feminine  of,  61. 
/ton,  gender  of,  56. 
lionnej  gender  of,  57. 
lire,  irregular  verb,  110. 
livre,  double  gender,  60. 
Localities,  names  of,  312. 
loi,  gender  of,  58. 
loin,  84,  245. 
loin  rfe,  87,  89. 
loin  que,  89. 
Loire,  gender  of,  57. 
Londres,  gender  of,  56. 
long,  feminine  of,  61. 
longiemps,  85. 
long\i£ment,  from  long,  84. 
lors  de,  87. 
lorsque,  88. 

lorsque,  temporal  particle,  414. 
loup,  feminine  of,  61. 
lui,  conjunctive  personal  pronoun, 

64. 
lundi,  gender  of,  56. 
/yc€e,  gender  of,  58. 
,y8,  gender  of,  56. 

M. 


Im 
M 


fit  ■=  English  wi,  35. 

m,  when  silent,  43. 

-TO,  gender  of  nouns  in,  58. 

ma,  feminine  possessive  pronoun, 

66. 
main,  gender  of,  58.  I 

Maine,  gender  of,  57. 
mnitU,  70,  330.  | 

maint,  mainte,  indefinite  adjective 

pronoun,  339.  I 

maiTU,  position  of,  473.  I 


maintenant,  85. 

mais,  88. 

niais,  adversative  particle,  386, 

mais,  uses  of,  386. 

maia  aussi,  use  of,  381. 

mais  bien,  387. 

mais  encore,  302. 

maia  plutdt,  387. 

mais  qui  {que),  452. 

maiaon,  gender  of,  58. 

maitre,  feminine  of,  61. 

majewr,  feminine  of^  62. 

?na/,  85. 

mal  compared,  64. 

Males,  names  of,  gender  of,  56. 

nuUfaire,  partially  irr^ular  verb, 

114. 
malgri,  86. 

malgri,  how  used,  244. 
malgri  que,  89. 
malheur,  gender  of,  58. 
mcdheureuz,  feminine  of^  61. 
malin,  feminine  of,  62 
mnncfie,  double  gender  of,  60. 
mander,  362. 
manger,  gender  of,  56. 
manceuvre,  double  gender  of,  60. 
manquer  k,  dative  and  accusative, 

216. 
Maps,  omit  article,  316. 
matchand,  feminine  of,  61. 
mai,  gender  of,  58. 
maiinal,  pluml  of,  63. 
maudirc,  partially  insular  verb, 

114. 
mauvais,  compared,  64. 
mattvais,  feminine  of,  61. 
me,  afler  imperative  or  another 

pronoun,  219. 
me,  conjunctive  personal  pronoun, 

65. 
Meaning,  clue  to  gender,  69. 

prepositional,  245. 
midial,  plural  of,  63. 
mMire,  partially  irr^^ar  verb, 

114. 
mcfaire,  partially  irr^ular  verb, 

114. 
mfier  (se),  362. 
m{')ne,  adjective,  348. 
mSme,  adverb,  72. 
mime,  double  gender  o^  71, 
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m^me  (even),  pronominal  adverb, 

348. 
meme,    indefinite   adjective    pro- 
noun, 71,  326,  330. 
mSmey  position  of,  473. 
m^mey  mtmen  (self),  348. 
mementOf  pliiral  of,  54. 
tnetnoirey  double  gender  of,  60. 
mer,  gender  of,  58. 
jmereij  double  gender  of,  58,  60. 
wies,  plural  ponsessive  pronoun,  66. 
messeoirj  partially  irregular  verb, 

defective  form,  115. 
Metals,  names  of,  gender  of^  56. 
metlrey  irregular  verb,  110. 
Mexiqujty  gender  of,  57,  316. 
mi-€ur(Uj  gender  of,  56. 
miseptembrej  gender  of,  56. 
tnien.  Hen,  iierif  66. 
mieuzj  position  of,  466. 
wm7,  when  used  for  miUey  72. 
miUty  cardinal  number,  72. 
frUlley  with  un  and  etj  72. 
miUey  takes  no  «,  72. 
mi/Zton,  gender  of,  58. 
miUionj  takes  s  in  plural,  72. 
minety  feminine  ot^  61. 
miracle,  gender  of,  57. 
modej  double  gender  of,  60. 
fiwdestief  gender  of,  58. 
Modification  of  the  adjective,  357. 
Modifiers,  adverbial,  375. 

adverbial    separation    of, 
470. 

arrangement  of  adverbial, 
459. 

attributive,  306. 

ordinary  qualitative,  351. 

predicative,  375. 

remarks,  471. 

single  adverbial,  459. 

special  attributive,  306. 
TOoi,  abbreviated  before  y  and  en, 

219. 
moiy  uses  of,  65. 
moim,  63,  64,  225. 
moinSy  before  adjectives,  64. 
moinSy  when  followed  by  cte,  84. 
mains — moina,  393. 
moin8 — moins,  position  of,  466.  ^ 
mois,  substantive  with  appoeitive 
genitive,  364. 


molkmenty  from  moliiisS^/  'JV*  Q  "p 
moThy  conjunctive  poa^eSBisjejg^ . 

noun,  66. 
mony  prefix,  830,  338, 
mont  omits  dfy  365. 
Monosyllabic  verse,  519. 
moTitagney  substantive  with  appeal- 

tive  genitive,  364. 
Mont  Blanc,  gender  of,  56. 
mjonter,  takes  Mre  or  awir,  83. 
Month,  names  of  the,  gender  of, 

316. 
Months,  construction  of  days  o^ 
316. 
gender  of,  56. 
morbleu  /  90. 
mortd,  216. 
Moscow,  gender  o^  57. 
Moods,  interchange  of,  158. 
of  the  predicate,  157. 
uses  of  the  indicative,  158. 
uses    of  the    subjunctive, 
159. 
moty  as  a  negative,  289. 
moty  substantive  with  appositive 

genitive,  364. 
moteuvy  tender  of,  58. 
mouy  md,  feminine  of,  62. 
moudrCy  irregular  verb,  110. 
mouiUiy  consonants,  33. 
mouiUi,  /,  35. 

mouU,  double  gender  of,  60. 
Mountains,  gender  of,  56. 

names  of,  312. 
mourir   takes  itre  in    compound 

tenses,  83,  106. 
mouvoiry  irregular  verb,  108. 
mousscy  double  gender  of,  60. 
moussony  gender  of,  56. 
moycnnanty  86,  243. 
Multiplicatives,  how  formed,  74. 
mxJety  feminine  of,  61. 
music,  gender  of,  58. 
mustum,  plural  of,  54. 

N. 

n  =^  English  and  German  n,  34. 
n  when  silent,  43. 
naguh-e,  from  n^a  guh-c,  289. 
nattre    takes    Hrji    in,  compound 
tenses,  83,  110. 
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Naples,  render  of^  66. 

narvaly  plural  of,  54. 

Nasal  diphthongs,  28-31. 

pronuDciation  o^  28-31. 

Nasal  letters,  34. 

nasaly  plural  of,  63. 

Nasal  vowels,  28. 

pronunciation  of^  28-31. 

Natal,  plural  of,  63. 

Nations,  names  o^  article  with, 
311,  815. 

naturel,  215. 

naval,  plural  of,  63. 

iC avoir  gard*',  362, 

nCf  alter  affirmatiTe  declarative 
or  negative  interrogative  sen- 
tences, 296. 

n«,  after  U  s' enfant,  296. 

n«,  after  tans  que,  298. 

n«,  after  simple  interrogative  com* 
parative  sentences,  299. 

ncj  after  verbs  of  doubt  and  de- 
nial, 296. 

n^  after  verbs  of  fear,  etc.,  293. 

n«,  after  verbs  of  hindering,  etc, 
294. 

ncy  as  negative  alone,  291. 

ne,  how  used,  289. 

nc,  in  abbreviated  sentences,  299. 

n^  in  adverbial  sentences,  297. 

ne,  in  comparative  sentences,  299. 

ne,  in  conditional  sentences,  298. 

ne,  in  dependent  sentences,  300. 

ne,  in  following  n^^ive  sen- 
tences, 297. 

ne,  in  subordinate  sentences,  293. 

ne,  in  substantive  sentences,  293. 

ne,  in  temporal  sentences,  297. 

ncj  omission  of,  294. 

ne,  position  of  negative  adverb, 
467. 

nCf  when  6nite  verb  is  wanting, 
300. 

ncy  with  adjective  sentences  alone, ! 
300. 

tKj,  with  comparatives,  437.  ' 

ne,  with  infinitives,  position  of,  , 
467. 

n€,  with  d  moin9  que,  298. 

ne,  with  pas,  point,  294.  ' 

ne,  without  complementary  words,  ! 


use  o^  381. 

ne—jamcMj  S6. 

ne — ni  and  ni — ni,  copolatiTe  con- 
junctions, 380. 

ne—ni — ne,  when  used,  804. 

ne — nt — ni,  or  ni — tU — we,  304. 

ne — pas,  negative  of  tHe  infinitive^ 
303.  . 

ne—paa,  when  followed  b j  <2e,  84. 

ne — pan,  ne  jfoint,  rule,  3(6. 

ne — pae  motna.  adversative  parti- 
cle, 426. 

ne—pas  aeulemeni,  383. 

ne—plwi,  S6. 

ne — point,  86. 

ne — que  (onlj),  438. 

ne—rurn,  84, 86. 

niantnoins,  88. 

nianmoine,   adversative   particle, 
426. 

nkmmoins,  position  of,  467,  484 

nSanmoins,  use  of,  386. 

nScesdoire,  216. 

nef,  gender  of,  58. 

>iegative  adverbs,  2S8. 
position  o^  467. 

Negative  contrasts,  302. 
absolute,  303. 
complex,  how  formed,  804. 

Negatives  with  words  and  oombi- 
nations,  290. 
co-ordinate,  304. 

nSgUgi,  gender  of,  57. 

n^gre,  feminine  of,  61. 

Neiss^  gender  o(,  56. 

nenni,  when  used,  304. 

netrf,  cardinal  number,  72. 

ne^,  sounds  of  final  consonant, 
/3. 

NSva,  gender  o^  66. 

nt,87. 

ni,  second    negative   added   br, 
304. 

ni,  use  of,  instead  of  et  or  <m,  295. 

nt,  when  used  alone,  304. 

ni—ne,  when  used,  304. 

ni — ne,  represented  by  et  ne^  304, 

ni  (nor),  copulative  cotyimctioii, 

379. 
ni — ni,  87. 

niais,  feminine  of,  $4>Oq1c 
NiobS,  gender  of,  57.      ^ 
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Noely  gender  of,  56. 
noix^  gender  of,  57, 
nom^  substantive  with  appodtive 

genitive,  364. 
Nominative  caae,  185. 
nois86. 

nouj  compounds  with,  303. 
turn,  ibllowed  bj  que  and  poroe 

TV^,  301. 
non^  gender  of^  50. 
fum,  uses  of,  303. 
fio»,  when  succeeded  by  ne,  288. 
nouy  with  pas,  pointy  for  emphafus, 

301. 
fwn — rnoMy  303. 
n^mohtUml,  86,  244. 
nonobtiant  que,  89. 
fumoUtant  que,  use  of,  427. 
non  pas  que,  89. 
non  plu8  =  Old  French  ne — atusi, 

381. 
fum  plus  (neither,  either),  copula- 
tive conjunction,  380. 
non  plwj  when  used,  301. 
non  plus  que,  use  of,  436. 
non  que,  89. 
non-seuiement,  302. 
non-^eulement — mais  encore,  87. 
nopal,  plural  of,  54. 
nard,  gender  of,  56. 
nos,  plural  po6sef«ive  pronoun,  66. 
notre,  possessive  pronoun,  66. 
Noun,  54,  363. 

predicate  with  de  and  d, 

128. 
predicate   with    en,   dans, 

sans,  129. 
the   attributive    genitive, 

363. 
the    possessive     genitive, 

363. 
uses  of  the  attributive  geni- 
tive, 36a 
uses  of  the  possessive  geni- 
tive, 364. 
Kouns,  case  inflections  of,  92. 
etymology  of,  91. 
from  objective  case,  92. 
from  subjective  case,  92. 
from  subjective  case,  Old 

French,  92. 
gender  of,  56,  57^  58. 


Nouns,  general  rule,  54, 57. 

meaning  and  endings  o( 
56,57. 

plural  of,  54. 

plural  of  compound,  55. 

prepositions  from,  97. 

8(>ecial  rules,  54, 57. 

with    double    derivatives, 
92. 
nous,  use  of  plural  conjunctive 

personal  pronoun,  65, 120. 
nowoeaU'iUt,  plural  of,  63. 
nouveau^  nouvel,  feminine  o^  62. 
nouveaux-marUs,  plural  of^  63. 
nuisibie,  216. 
nuU,  gender  of,  58. 
Hui,  indefinite  adjective  pronoun, 

70,  339. 
nul,  position  of,  467. 
nul,  special  meaning,  473. 
nuUe  part,  86. 
nulUment,  86. 

Numbers,  collectives,  how  formed, 
73. 

fractionals,  how  formed,  73. 

multiplicatives,  how  form- 
ed, 73. 

oitiinais,  how  formed,  73. 
n6meni,SS. 
Numerals,  cardinal,  72. 

etymology  of,  95. 

gender  of  the,  333. 

in  apposition,  372. 

ordinals,  73. 

position  of,  472. 

uses  of  the,  332. 
numiro,  plural  of,  54. 

o. 

o,  sounds  of,  22. 
0,  when  silent,  33. 
0,  Latin  final,  replaced  by  e,  103. 
-0,  gender  of  nouns  in,  58. 
6/  90. 

oa,  dissyllabic  in  verse,  500. 
oa,  oe,  when  diphthongs,  26. 
oa!U,  dissyllabic  in  verse,  500. 
oasis,  gender  of,  58. 
obSir,  216. 

Object,  adjective  sentence  as,  ^j2p 
repetition  of  the,  376.  O^ 
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I  oily  relative  pronoun,  69. 
I  oft,  uses  of,  69,  84,  279,  450. 


Objective  case,  94. 

obscurementf  from  obscure  84. 

oe,  dissyllabic  and  diphthongal  in  i  oft,  with  de  and  ^tr,  2t9. 

verse,  500.  -^    -  -  - 

oe,  tt€,  when 


:  to  eu,  32. 
(Kily  plural  of,  55. 
orurre,  double  gender  of,  59. 
office,  double  gender  of,  60. 
oh  !  90. 

01,  diplithong,  27. 
ot,  dissyllabic  and  diphthongal  in 

verse,  500. 
Of,  in  modern  French,  27. 
oie,  dissyllabic  in  verse,  495. 
oignon,  83. 

oiH,  pronunciation  of,  32. 
oison,  gendur  of,  58. 
on,  pronunciation  of,  30. 
'dme,  gender  of  nouns  in,  58. 
on,  inversion  of,  455. 
on,  pronunciation  of,  30. 
on,  substantive  indefinite  pronoun, 

69. 
on,  substitute  for  pa'ssive  voice,  69. 
on,  when  used  with  /',  69. 
-on,  -OS,  rot,  adjectives  in,  61. 
out,  etymology  of,  102. 
onze,  cardinal  number,  72. 
opera,  plural  of,  54. 
opinidtremeni,  from  opinidtrcy  83. 
opposer  (s'j,  215. 
or,  88. 

or,  uses  of,  390. 
oratorio,  plural  of^  54. 
Ordinal  numbers,  73,  95. 

position  of,  472. 
nrdonn'T,  :{t)2. 
frrge,  double  gender  of,  59. 
orgue,  double  gender  ol",  58. 


oft  (place),  413, 450. 

oua,  diasyllabic  in  verse,  500. 

oiiai,  dissyllabic  and  diphthongal 

in  verse,  500. 
ouaj  ouais,  when  diphthongs,  27. 
otuin,  oucTij  dissvllabic  in  verse, 

501. 
oue,  dissyllabic  in  verse,  495. 
ou€,  ouiy  when  diphthongs,  27. 
oul,  dissyllabic  and  diphthongal 

in  verse,  501. 
ouer,  dissyllabic  in  verse,  501. 
-ower,  verbs  in,  81. 
ouet,  dissyllabic  and  diphthongal 

in  verse,  501. 
ouil  90. 
mi,  %(S. 
oui,  dissyllabic  and  diphthongal 

in  verse,  501. 
6ui  (yes),  hiatus  in  verse,  502, 
oui,  aai-d<l,  287. 

ouin,  diphthonpd  in  verse,  501. 
ou'ir,  partially  irregular  verb,  113. 
otUre,  86,  225. 
ouvrir,  irregular  verb,  106, 
ou  biai,  or  ptutSt,  383. 
ou  mime,  384. 

oy,  dissyllabic  in  veise,  501. 
-oyer,  verbs  in,  81. 

p. 

:  p,  gender  of  nouns  in,  final,  57. 
p,  sounds  of  English,  ii6. 
p,  when  silent,  44. 
page,  double  gender  of,  60. 


ort,  brut,  apiw)bitive  sul)stantive8,   pfli//a*s<*,  double  gender  of,  60L 
353.  pair,  feminine  of,  61. 

oser,  construction  of,  292.  i  paix,  gender  of,  57. 

ou,  connecting  two  substantives,  ,  pal,  plural  of,  54. 
356.  '  palaisy  omits  de,  365. 

ou,  dissyllabic  and  diphthongal  in   palladium,  plural  of,  54. 
verse,  500.  I  palme,  double  gender  of,  60. 

oil,  sounds  of,  25.  I  pampas,  gender  of,  58. 

ou,  uses  of,  283.  |  pantomime,  double  gender  of)  60, 

ou — on,  88.  I  pdques,  double  gender  o^  69. 

ou—ou,  soit—soit,  383.  [  par,  86,  237. 

oft,  adverb,  68.  \  par,  use  of,  279.     >  t 

01%  r  Native  adverb  of  phce,  413.     par,  general  uses.  2^QglC 
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poTf  use  wiih  ftnir  and  ccrmmencery 

238. 
jwr,  use  with  passive  voice,  237. 
par  eoTisiquentf  85,  88. 
jxir-dowoua,  87. 
par-desstiSy  87. 

poj'  ott  (where  through),  450. 
par  rapport  d,  87. 
paraXtre^  216. 

paralUU,  double  gender  of,  60. 
Parana^  gender  of,  66. 
parapluie,  gender  of,  58. 
parbkUl  90. 
parce  que,  88. 
parce  que^  compound  conjunction, 

400,  419. 
pardonneTy  362. 
pareil,  215. 

pareTf  dative  and  genitive,  215. 
parfaitf  non-comparable  adjective, 

par/ois,  85. 

parUr,  220. 

parmij  86. 

paroif  gender  of,  58. 

paroisse^  substantive  with  apposi- 

tive  genitive,  362. 
party  gender  of,  58. 
partantj  88. 

partani,  uses  of  co-ordinate,  389. 
participer  d,  dative  and  genitive, 

215. 
Participle,   active   and    passive, 
476. 

attributive,  272. 

itarU  and  ayant,  271. 

exceptions  to  rule,  274. 

cerundial,  Hant^  272. 

in  -anl,  266,  270. 

passive,  absolute,  272. 

passive  (perfect),  271. 

perfect,  agreement  of,  276. 

perfect  and  accusative  ob- 
ject, 273. 

perfect,  as  attributive  or 
predicate,  274. 

position  of  active  and  pas- 
sive, 476. 

predicative,  273. 

present,  266. 

rules  of  agreement,  273. 

when  uninfleoted,  271. 


Participles,  97,  463. 

and  gerunds,  266. 

and  iniinitives,  248. 

compound,  276. 

observations,  248. 

position  of  absolute,  464. 

position  of  the,  463. 
partir,  conjugation  of,  78,  83,  106. 
Partitive  article,  53. 
partouty  84. 
pew,  position  of,  467. 
pas— point,  negative  adverbs,  288, 

300. 
paschal,  plural  of,  63. 
passe- par  tout,  plural  of,  56. 
piisse-port,  plural  of,  55. 
pas  hi— que,  64. 

fasser,  takes  ilre  or  avoir,  83. 
^assive,  the  French,  98. 
1  the  Latin,  99. 

I  pas  un,  indefinite  pronoun,  71. 
'  pdie,  gender  of,  57. 

paysan,  feminine  of,  61. 
I  pecker,  feminine  of,  62. 
I  pecheur,  feminine  of,  62. 
\  peintre,  feminine  of,  62. 

peintre,  gender  of,  57. 

Piloponnhe,  gender  of,  57. 

pinai,  plural  of,  63. 

pendant,  86. 

pendant  que,  88. 

pendule,  double  gender  of,  60. 

penser,  220. 

.  peme)'  /aire,  three  meanings  of, 
!      361. 

pensnm,  plural  of,  54. 

percevoir,  irregular  verb,  114. 
'  perdrix,  gender  of,  57. 
;  piriode,  double  gender  of,  59. 
'  permettre,  362. 

pemicieux  d,  216. 

Persan,  feminine  of,  61. 

persScuteur,  feminine  of,  62. 

Personal  pronouns,  cases  of,  218. 
inversion  of,  455. 

Persons,  names  of,  309. 

personne,  adverb,  288. 

personne,  double  gender  of,  60.  . 

personne,     subjective     indefinite 
pronoun,  70,  467. 

perswader,  365. 

pf^ipf,  appositive  subst^i^ 
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petity  compared,  64. 

peu  compared,  64. 

peu,  when  followed  by  dc,  84. 

peu-d-peuy  hiatus  in  verse,  503. 

peur^  gender  o^  68. 

peut^Strey   adverbial   conjunction, 

467. 
philosophiey  gender  of,  57. 
Phonology.  17-52. 
Phrases,  aaverbial,  459. 

exceptions,  460. 

position  of  adverbial,  459. 

remarks,  461. 
piaUy  gender  of,  58. 
pmnOf  plural  of,  54. 
pied-d.-tarty  plural  of,  66. 
piig^i  gender  of,  57. 
piM,  gender  of,  58. 
piquCy  double  gender  of,  60. 
Place  \oh),  413. 

omits  de,  365. 

substantive  with  appositive 
genitive,  362. 
pHaindrt,  irr^ular  verb,  110. 
plaindre  (se),  215. 
plairey  irregular  verb,  110,  216. 
pUnihrej  no  masculine,  62. 
pleurSf  gender  of,  58. 
pleuvoivy  irregular  verb,  108. 
pluicy  gender  of,  58. 
plumaiij  54. 
pluparty  gender  of,  58. 
Plural  of  nouns,  54, 

adjectives,  63. 

compound  nouns,  55. 

compounds,  63. 

indeclinables,  54. 

plus,  63,  64,  467. 

proper  names,*54. 

signs  in  Old  French,  92. 
p/tK,  adverb,  uses  of,  283,  286. 
plu8j  when  followed  by  rfc,  84. 
plus — plus,  plus — moinSj  393. 
plus — plus,  position  of,  466. 
plusieurs,  indefinite  pronoun,  71, 

330. 
flusieuTs,  position  of,  473. 
plCuUyt,  common  gender,  344. 
plAtot,  substantive  and  adjective, 

344. 
pliUot,  substitute  for  mais,  86. 
pUUot  que,  89. 


pohie^  gender  of,  57. 
poHe,  double  gender  of,  60. 
Poetry,  inversion  in,  461, 506, 507. 
poin^on,  gender  of,  58. 
point,  position  of,  467. 

?nfU  du  tout,  86. 
oints  of  the  compass,  gender  o^ 

56,  316,  353. 
poison^  gender  o£i  58. 
poisson,  gender  of,  58. 
poix,  gender  of,  57. 
portare  =  portety  coDJngation  ot, 

99. 
porte-feuilUj  plural  of,  55. 
pori^^manteauy  plnral  of,  55. 
Portugal,  gender  of,  56. 
Portuguese  veree,  495. 
posS,  conditional  particle,  424. 
posS  que,  89. 
possible,  216. 

post  scriptumy  plural  of,  54. 
poste,  double  gender  ot,  60. 
post^ieuremenl  <i,  216. 
pou,  plural  of,  54. 
potMiA/90. 
poule,  gender  of^  57. 
pour,  86,  89. 

pour,  adverb  of  degree,  428. 
pour  (however),  position  o^  429. 
pour,  uses  of,  190. 
pour  peu  que,  89. 
pour  que,  89. 
pour  que,  compound  oonjunction, 

431. 
pourboirey  plural  of^  56. 
pourtaiUy  88. 

pourtarUy  adversative  particle,  426. 
pourtant,  inferential  particle,  385. 
pow-voir,  irregular  verb,  delwtive 

form,  115. 
I  pourvu  que,  89,  425. 
I  pouroir,  irregular  verb,  108,  292. 
pratique,  gender  of,  56. 

?*icisitncnty  from  preeiSy  84. 
redicate,     adjective     indefinite 
pronoun,  131. 
agreement  oiy  with  com- 
pound subject,  180. 
agreement  of,  with  single 

subject,  175. 
and  its  forms,  127. 
demonstrative  ce,  130, 
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predicate,     demonstrative     pro- 
nouns. 130. 
distribution  of  tenses,  etc., 

132. 
diviuion  of  tenses,  etc.,  132. 
elliptical,  131. 
emphatic  pronouns,  luij  elle, 

auxy  etc,  130. 
i^  or  M   as   grammatical 

subject,  178. 
in  pnncipal  sentences,  454. 
in   suboixiinate  sentences, 

457. 
infinitive  used  as  substan- 
tive, 129. 
infinitive  with  a,  129. 
inflectional  forms,  /e,  leSy  la, 

130. 
interrogatives,     qui,    que, 

quel,  130. 
inversion  of,  454. 
le,Utt,laf  when  used,  129. 
U  neuter,  130. 
nominative,  127. 
noun  in  other  cases,  with  d, 

128. 
noun  in  other  cases,  with 

de,  128. 
noun,  with  en,  datis,  sans, 

129. 
numerals  used  as,  129. 
omission  of  Stre,  131. 
position  of  the,  454. 
relative       pronoun      que, 

neuter,  131. 
rules  for,  175, 180,182,183. 
simplest  form,  127. 
subordinate    sentence    as, 

409. 
tenses  and  moods  of,  132. 
use  of  adverb  for  adjective, 

131. 
verb,  omission  of,  131. 
verbs    using    comme    and 

powr,  128. 
wnen  disjunctive  personal 

pronoun  used,  129. 
when  pronoun  used,  129. 
violations    of    agreement, 

177. 
Pi'Sdire,  partially  irregular  verb, 
114. 


prifirablement  d,  216. 

prefix,  feminine  of,  61. 

priluder,  216. 

premihrement,  ordinal  adverb,  391. 

frendre,  irregular  verb,  110,  214. 
^repositions,  86,  222. 

acting  or  improper,  244. 

and  prepositional  com- 
pounds as  adverbs,  246. 

autre,  hora,  dehors,  hormis, 
excepts,  sau/i  d  part, 
moiiWy  225. 

avant  and  aprls,  230. 

avec,  and  mns,  230. 

compound,  87,  97. 

compound  accusative,  87. 

compound  with  d  (dative), 
87. 

compound  with  de  (geni- 
tive), 87. 

eoncemarU  and  iouchant, 
244. 

de  d^vant,  224. 

depuis  and  d^,  229. 

depuis  with  jusqu* a,  229. 

devant  and  derrih-e,  224. 

durarU  and  pendant,  229. 

en  and  dans,  232,  360. 

entre  and  parmi,  228. 

etymology  of  the,  96. 

expressing  local,  temporal, 
and  ethical  relations, 
230. 

followed  by  the  infinitive, 
87. 

joignani,  aitenarU,  jouxte, 
pr^Ji,  proche,  224. 

tnalgri  n,nd  nonobstant,  244. 

meamng  of,  245. 

moyennanl,  243. 

non-repetition  of,  248. 

observations  on,  222,  360. 

of  space,  223. 

of  time,  229. 

of  time  and  space,  229. 

par  and  pour,  237,  239. 

position  of,  461. 

position  of  the,  87. 

proper^  223. 

repetition  and  omission  of, 


247. 


repetition  of  cfe 


ki^^a?]^ 
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Prepositions,  sdon,  suivantj  <Fapr^ 
243. 
simple,  86,  96. 
8om,  deasouBj  sWy  dessuSj  sur, 

240. 
substantives,  with  or  with- 
out article,  244. 
use  of,  246. 
uers,   enverSf  deters^  contre, 

226. 
vis'd'viSf  244. 
with  de,  pary  m,  224. 
without  reference  to  time 
or  space,  243. 
pr^  de,  87. 
prescrire,  362. 

prhentementj  from  priserUy  84. 
presenter  (se),  215. 
presfjtLiUy  substantive    with    ap- 

positive  genitive,  362. 
presser  (se),  362. 
pret,  feminine  of,  61. 
pretender^  position  of,  476. 
prevoir,  irregular  verb,  defective 

form,  115. 
prier  d,  (to  invite),  362. 
prier  de  (to  pray),  363. 
prince,  feminine  of,  61, 
proche  de,  87. 
p.  ocureur,  feminine  of,  62. 
Products  of  countries,  315. 
profondiment,  from  profond,  84. 
profuaemcnt,  from  pro/us,  84. 
pronoti^a,  28. 

Pronoun,  adjective  indefinite,  70. 
before  vowel  or  silent  hj 

65. 
conjunctive  demonstrative, 

conjunctive    interrogative, 

67. 
conjunctive  possessive,  66. 
disjunctive    interrogative, 

67. 
disjunctive  personal,  65. 
disjunctive  possessive,  66. 
en  and  y,  65,  467,  470. 
following   an    imperative, 

65. 
je,  le,  me,  se,  le,  la,  65. 
of  persons  and  things,  63. 
of  things,  iy^. 


Pronoun,  position  oi,  65. 
reflexives,  65. 
the  conjuDctive  persooal, 

64. 
the  demonstrative,  66, 120. 
the  indefinite,  69. 
the  interrogative,  67. 
the  personal,  64,  120. 
the  possessive,  66. 
the  relative,  68. 
uses  of  wot,  toi,  65. 
Pronouns,    demonstrative   adjec- 
tive, 338. 
etymology   of  demonsin- 

tive,  94. 
etymology  of  indefinite,  94. 
etymology  of  interrogative, 

94. 
etymology  of  personal,  93. 
etymology    of    possessive, 

93. 
etymolo^  of  relative,  94. 
in  apposition,  372, 
indefinite  adjective,  339. 
interrogative        adjective, 

339. 
possessive  adjective,  335. 
possessive  and  disjunctive, 

94. 
possessive  and  objective,  94. 
relative  adjective,  339. 
relative,  special   remarks, 

492. 
substantively    and    adjec- 

tively  used,  343. 
uses  of,  337,  338,  339. 340. 
Pronunciation  (French)  of  Latin, 
52. 
of  nasal  diphthongs,  28-31. 
of  nasal  vowels,  28-31. 
propk^e,  feminine  of,  61. 
propice,  216. 
proportioniment  d,  215. 
proposer,  362. 
Prosody,  495. 
protasis,  apodosis,  152. 
Provenpal  verse,  495. 
province,  suljstantive  with  appon- 

tive  genitive,  362. 
Provinces,  names  of,  312. 
prudemment,  from  prudent,  84. 
publiCf  feminine  of,  61. 
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jhdrUf  non-comparable  atiyectlYe, 

64. 
Psychey  gender  of,  67. 
puts,  85,  391. 
jmiaque,  88,  400. 

Q. 

9,  gender  of  nouns  in,  57. 

^,  sound  of,  39. 

^,  when  silent,  47. 

quai  omits  f/e,  365. 

quand,  85^  88. 

quandy    temporal    particle,    413, 

414. 
quandy  with  quCj  400. 
qtuml  d,  87. 

qitaranUy  cardinal  number,  72. 
quitrtia'y  omits  de^  365. 
qualorze,  cardinal  number,  72. 
quatrCj  cardinal  number,  72. 
quaire-vingiy  takes  «,  72. 
quatre-vingtrdeiix,   cardinal   num- 
ber, 72. 
quaire  -  vingt  -  </tx  -  neuf,   cardinal 

numbers,  72. 
qtuUre'Vingt-un.  cardinal  number, 

72. 
quatrcrvingtSj    cardinal    number, 

72. 
quey  89. 

que,  adverb,  Q^, 
quey  alone,  uses  of,  432. 
que  and  c«,  compare<l,  124. 
quey  as  nominative,  442. 
que  (because),  how  used,  419. 
que,  before  intransitive  verbs,  68. 
que,  before  other  verbs,  di'^. 
quey  conjuncti(m,  68. 
quCy  e  in,  when  elided,  68. 
quey  interrogative  pronoun,  124. 
que,  position  of,  in  exclamations, 

464. 
quey  relative  correlative  of  cc,  124. 
que,  relative  pnHioun,  08.  i 

que,  relative  pronoun,  neuter,  131.  I 
quey  relative,  repetition  of,  400.  i 
que  (than),  64.  i 

que,  ftse  of,  with  correlative,  402. 

403. 
que,  use  of,  with  subjunctive,  405, ; 

427.  I 


que  (what?),  67. 

quCy  when  changed  to  qui,  448. 

quCy  when  not  elided  before  nu- 
merals, 72. 

quey  quiy  qudy  interrogative  pro- 
nouns, 130. 

quely  conjunctive  interrogative 
pronoun,  67. 

quel,  indefinite  adjective  pronoun, 
330. 

quely  no  article  after,  67. 

quel,  quelle,  interrogative  adjec- 
tives, 339. 

quelconque,  indefinite  adjective 
pronoun,  70,  339. 

quelconque,  iM)8ition  of,  473. 

quel — que,  70. 

quel — que,  quels — que,  330,  339. 

quelque—que  (adjective),  340. 

quelque,  adverb,  /O. 

quelqucy  adverb  of  d^jree,  428. 

quelque,  indefinite  adjective  pro- 
noun, 70,  330,  339. 

quelquCy  position  of,  473. 

quelque,  with  subjunctive,  341. 

quelque  chose,  sulstantive  indefi- 
nite pronoun,  69. 

quelque,  quelques — que,  70. 

quelqueJ'oiSy  85. 

quelqu'uriy  substantive  indefinite 
pronoun,  69. 

qu&riry  partiallv  irregular  verb, 
113. 

quiy  disjunctive  interrogative  pro- 
noun, 67. 

qui,  its  equivalents,  67. 

qui,  relative  pronoun,  68. 

qui,  subjective  and  objective,  67. 

qui,  use  of,  after  i)repositions,  441. 

qui,  use  of,  alone,  68. 

qui  (who?),  67. 

quiy  que,  substantive  indefinite 
pronouns,  70. 

qui,  quoi,  wiili  prepositions,  442. 

qui — que  (pvisj  u:il ',  340. 

qniconque,  sulstantive  indefinite 
pronoun,  69. 

quid  pro  quo,  plural  of,  54. 

quiutetto,  plural  of,  54. 

quinze.  cardinal  number,  72. 

qioi  (what !),  67.  ^  nkr\n](> 

quoi— que  (substantive),  340:^^8^^ 
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qnoiquCy  89,  426,  427. 
quoiqtie  =  Latin  quamquar/iy  426. 
quoique,    compound   conjunction, 
400. 

R. 

r,  sound  of,  36. 

r,  when  silent,  36,  43. 

-r,  gender  of  nouns  in,  58. 

rabat-joiCy  plural  of,  65. 

rapporta-y  220. 

rarussimej  64. 

row,  feminine  of,  61. 

ravoivy  irregular  verb,  defective 

form,  115. 
rebelU,  215. 
recommandeTy  362. 
reervAy  gender  of,  56. 
re^uSy  18. 

redevoivy  irregular  verb,  114. 
r^eUenienty  position  of,  467. 
Keflexive  personal  pronouns,  65. 
ReHexive    verbs    in    compound 

tenses,  83. 
rigal^  plural  of,  54. 
rajeuniry  takes  ^fre  or  avoiry  83. 
rejouir  (se),  362. 
rddchty  double  gender  of,  60. 
Relative  pronoun,  68. 
etymology  of,  94. 
special  remarks,  492. 
remfdiery  516. 

ranisCy  double  gender  of,  60. 
remontir  takes  6tre  or  awir,  83. 
renardy  33. 
rende)'  ise),  215. 
renonceTy  215. 
rf part  try  105. 

repavtiry  use  of  que  with,  362. 
repent ir  (se),  362. 
replet,  feminine  of,  61. 
repliquery  use  of  que  with,  362. 
rejwndrey  use  of  que  with,  362. 
reproehcTy  362. 
republiqiie,   substantive  with  ap- 

positive  genitive,  364. 
rcsUter  d,  215. 

resoudre,  irregular  verb,  110. 
risousy  no  feminine,  62. 
ressemhUry  215. 
retter  takes  etre  or  avoir,  83. 


retoumer  takes  itre  in  compomil 

tenses,  83. 
reveii^maliTiy  plaral  o^  55. 
rivirendisaimey  64. 
Revolutions,  omiision  of  artidc^ 

316. 
Bhdney  gender  of,  57. 
Rhyme  in  French  verse,  503. 
Rhymes,  gender  of,  503. 
observations,  503. 
Rhyming  syllables,  503. 

laws  governing,  503. 
rule  of  Ronsard,*  506. 
Rhythm;  French,  509. 
riehiasime,  64. 
rwiiy  negative  adverb,  288. 
rien  (nothing),  438. 
HeUy  position  of,  467. 
lieuy  substantive  indefinite  pro- 
pronoun,  70. 
Rimes  eroufiesy  510. 
Ritncs  miUeSy  510. 
Rimes  pUUeSy  510. 
rirey  irregular  verb,  112,  362. 
Rivers,  compound  names  o(y  omit 
article,  313. 
feminine  names  of,  use  dSf 

312. 
gender  of,  56. 
gender  of  in  e  mw/f,  57. 
masculine,  names  of^  use 

article  after  rfe,  312. 
names    of,    using   article, 
312. 
ririh-Cy  sulistantive  with  apposi- 

tive  genitive,  364. 
romaney  no  masculine,  62. 
Romey  gender  of,  57. 
romprey  conjugation  of^  82. 
roncey  gender  of,  56. 
rondy  non-oomparable   adjective^ 

64. 
rondeauy  double,  615. 
rondeaUy    present,    how     formed 

514. 
rondeaUy  simple,  or  rondtij  614. 
rou^rtr,  362. 
rouxy  feminine  of,  61. 
royaume,  substantive  with  apposi- 

tive  genitive,  364. 
royaux,  92.^    ^JoO^lC 
rtie  omits  < 
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S. 

«,  absence  of  first  person  singular 

allowed  in  verse,  507. 
«,  mark  of  plural,  54. 
«,  plural  sound  in  Old  French,  92. 
8y  replaced  by  circumflex,  102. 
My  use  of,  in  conjugations,  103. 
8,  variation  in  sound  of,  37. 
«,  when  silent,  45. 
s,  gender  of  nouns  in,  58. 
«a,  feminine  possessive  pronoun, 

66. 
tabic,  gender  of,  57. 
«a<?r^.'90. 
miiUir,  partially  irregular   verb, 

113. 
9alutaire,  216. 
Saint  Jeauy  gender  of,  56. 
Saint  Martin,  gender  of,  56. 
mm,  86. 

tans,  uses  of,  230,  232. 
tans,  with  infinitive,  265. 
sans  chute,  86. 
Mint  que,  89. 

sttTis  que,  with  subjunctive,  171. 
tat isf aire,  dative  and  accusative, 

216. 
sauf,  86. 
tauf,  followed  bv  d  with  infinitive, 

362. 
sivantismme,  64. 
savoir,  irr^ilar  verb,  108,  292. 
Schemes  for  sonnet,  513-514. 
Sciences,  gender  of,  57. 
scorpion,  gender  of,  58. 
se,  conjunctive  personal  pronoun, 

65. 
se^   position   of   object    pronoun, 

467. 
«e,  reflexive  pronoun,  221. 
Seas,  names  of,  with  article,  312. 
Seasons,  gender  of,  56. 
Seasons,  names  of,  take  en,  361. 
sec,  feminine  of,  61. 
second,  onlinal  number,  73. 
secret,  feminine  of,  61. 
seif/le,  gen<ler  of,  57. 
Seine,  gender  of,  57. 
seize,  curdinal  number,  72. 
selon,  86. 
teloH,  uses  of,  243. 


sehn  que,  89. 
selon  que,  uses  of,  435. 
sembUiblc  d,  215. 
senSe,  construction  of  the,  517. 
sensS,  feminine  of,  til. 
sensee,  masculine  of,  61. 
Sentence,   elements  of  the,   and 
their   mutual   relations, 
118. 

position  of  words  in  the, 
454. 

syntax  of  the  compound, 
374. 

syntax  of  the  simple,  117. 
Sentences,  adjectiveelliptical,  406. 

adjective  subordinate,  439. 

adjective,  used  as  substan- 
tive, 413. 

adverbial  elliptical,  406. 

adverbial,    in    a    general 
sense,  485. 

adverbial,  of  cause,  419. 

adverbial,  of  condition,  421, 

adverbial,  of  manner,  489. 

adverbial,  of  place,  486. 

adverbial,  of  time,  487. 

adverbial,  proper,  413,486. 

adverbial  Hulxiniinate,  410. 

adverbial,  with  que,  490. 

adverbial,  wiih  comme,  489. 

attirmative,  117. 

arrangement  of,  482. 

arrangement    of    co-ordi- 
nate, 4tS2. 

arrangement    of    co-ordi- 
nate adversative,  483. 

arrangement    of    co-ordi- 
nate causal,  484. 

arrangement     of    co-ordi- 
nate copulative,  482. 

arrangement    of    co-ordi- 
nate disjunctive,  483. 

arrangement    of    subordi- 
nate, 484. 

arrangement  of  words  and, 
454. 

assertive,  118. 

attributive  adjective.  490. 

attril)utive       subordinate, 
490. 

attributive        subslantiv^ 
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Sentences,  causal  co-ordinate,  388, 
484. 

complete,  118. 

complex  subordinate,  492. 

compound        subordinate, 
492. 

concessive,  426. 

concessive  conditional,  426. 

conjunctive      co-ordinate, 
374,  377. 

contracted  attributive,  404. 

conti*acted      comparative, 
404. 

contracted  concessive,  404. 

contracted  conditional,  403. 

contracted  co-ordinate,  374. 

contraction  of,  403. 

co-ordinate,  374. 

co-ordinate      subordinate, 
493. 

disjunctive       co-ordinate, 
383,  483. 

division  of,  117. 

elliptical,  404. 

expansion  of  the  simple, 
184. 

explanatory     subordinate, 
or  parenthesis,  398. 

impersonal,  121. 

incomplete,  118. 

interrogative,  118. 

inversion  of,  with  pour  quej 
489. 

negative,  117. 

non-conjunctive      co-ordi- 
nate, 374,  391. 

object,  410. 

of  command,  118. 

personal,  119. 

position  of,  486,  487. 

position  of   adverbial    of 
manner,  489. 

position  of  attributive  ad- 
jective, 490. 

position  of  attributive  sub- 
stantive, 491. 

position  of  concessive,  488. 

position     of     conditional, 
4  vS.  i 

position     of     consecutive,  ! 
4S9.  .  j 

position  of  final,  489.  I 


Sentences,  prepositional  subordi- 
nate, 412. 

principal,  117. 

principal  subordinate,  393. 

relative  position  of,  493. 

rules,  482. 

separation  and  distribution 
of,  493. 

subordinate,  117,  396,  407. 

subordinate      consecutive, 
430. 

subordinate,  position  as  ad- 
verbial mod  liter,  4^. 

subordinate,     position     as 
predicate  modifier,  485. 

subordinate,     position     as 
subject,  4o8. 

subordinate,   with    commey 
432. 

suliordinate,  with  ou«,  410^ 
435. 

substantive  elliptical,  405. 

substantive      subonlioatflc 

407. 
*  substantive,  used  adverbi- 
ally, 413. 

substantive,  with  commaUj 
411. 

substantive,  with  que,  410. 

temporal,  position  of,  487, 
488. 

true  concessive,  426. 

with  afn  que,  489. 

with    comme,   position    ot 
488. 

with  parce  qxte,  position  of^ 
488. 

with  puisque,  position   oi, 
488. 

with  povr  que,  489. 

with  que,  489. 

with  que — ne,  489. 

with  vu  que,  aUendu  oiml 
488. 
gentineUe  (Tri),  gender  of,  56. 
seoir  (to  become;,  irr^^ular  verb, 

defective  form,  1 15. 
seoir  (to  sit),  irregular  verb,  de- 
fective form,  115. 
sepia,  gender  of,  58. 
sept,  cardinal  number,  72. 
Bept,  sound  of  final  consonant,  73. 
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Sequence  of  tenses,  154. 
mixed,  155. 
pure,  155. 

^Snusimej  64. 

«err€,  gender  of,  57. 

servalf  plural  of,  54. 

servire  =  %erviry  100. 

aerriteur,  feminine  of,  62. 

«es,  plural  possessive  pronoun,  66. 

Ut^e,  215. 

Shrubs,  gender  of^  56. 

«,  86,  88. 

si,  adverb  of  degree,  428. 

si  (adverb),  uses  of,  283,  287. 

si,  affirmative  conditional  particle, 
421. 

9i  and  el  si  in  Old  French,  378. 

si,  gender  of,  56. 

St,  with  qu^y  400. 

si  auMt,  85. 

si  ce  n'ese  q\Uy  conditional  parti- 
cle, 423. 

9Un   (U)y  disjunctive   possessive 
pronoun,  66.  • 

Simple  conjunctions,  97. 

infinitive,  uses  o^  249-254. 
prepositions,  96. 
sentence,  97. 

tinon  (adverb),  uses  of,  302. 

stnon,  negative  conditional  parti- 
cle, 423. 

9inon  qtUy  89,  423. 

si  peu,  quCy  89. 

si  que  (adverb),  436. 

si — quCf  with  infinitive,  257. 

si  tant  est  que,  with  subjunctive, 
168. 

siidt  que  =  Latin  simxiUie,  88, 416. 

sixy  cardinal  number,  72. 

siXy  sound  of  final  consonant,  73. 

Smolensky  gender  of,  57. 

socialiemey  gender  of,  57. 

soi^  uses  of,  221.  • 

soify  gender  of,  58. 

soU—soUy  88,  384. 

soil  que — ou  mte,  89,  383. 

soixantey  cardinal  number,  72. 

soldCy  double  gender  of,  60. 

sommCy  double  gender  of,  60. 

soiiy  conjunctive  possessive  pro- 
noun, 66,  330. 

-son,  gender  of  noans  in,  58. 


songeTy  220. 

Sonnet,  Italian,  513. 

rules  of,  applied  to  French 
verse,  513. 

sopranOy  plural  of,  54. 

aoriir  takes  ^e  or  avoir,  83. 

eoucier  (se),  362. 

soudmuy  85. 

soudre,  partially  irregular  verb, 
114. 

souffriry  362. 

souloiry  irregular  verb,  defective 
form,  115. 

Sounds,  French  system  of,  34. 

80up^ony  gender  of,  58. 

aoupiratly  plural  of,  54. 

aourd  d,  215. 

eourdre,  partially  irregular  verb, 
114. 

sovrisy  double  gender  of,  58,  60. 

8ou8y  uses  of,  86,  240. 

isous-pxedy  plural  of,  55. 

eourenir  (sej,  362. 

aouveniy  85. 

Sovereigns,  names  of,  uses  of  car- 
dinals with,  73,  315. 

Spanish  verse,  495. 

Specimen,  plural  of,  54. 

Sport,  idioms  of,  367. 

Subject,  arrangement  of,  in  adjec- 
tive sentence,  458. 
inversion  of,  in  adverbial 
sentences  of  comparison, 

.   ^^\ 

inversion  of,  in  adverbial 

sentences    of  condition, 

458.^ 
inversion  of,  in  adverbial 

sentences  of  concession, 

458. 
inversion  of,  in  adverbial 

sentences  of  degree,  458. 
inversion  of,  in  adverbial 

sentences  of  place,  458. 
inversion  of,  in  adverbial 

sentences  of  time,  458. 
inversion    of,  in    indirect 

questions,  457. 
inversion  of,  in  substantive 

sentence,  457.  , 

inversion  of  the,  454.  qIc 
observations,  123. 
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Subject,  omission  of  the.  126. 

position  of,  in  subordinate 

eentent'ei*,  457. 
pobition  of  tlie,  454. 
relation  of,  and  predicate, 

175. 
remarks,  459. 
repetition  of,  122,  376. 
Subjective  case,  definite  article,  91. 

indefinite  article,  91. 
Subjunctive  mood,  uses  of,  159. 
Subordinate  conjunctions,  88. 

sentences  as  predicate,  409. 
Subordination  in  general,  396. 

in  detail,  4U7. 
Substantive  forms,  indefinite  pro- 
noun, 69. 
in  apposition,  370. 
pronouns*,  441. 
sentences,  adverbially  used, 

413. 
with  prepositions,  368. 
Substantives,  with  or  without  ar- 
ticle, 244. 
mibvenir  takes  Sire  in  compound 

tenses,  83,  215. 
guccMer,  216. 
suffire^  216. 

tuivanty  uses  of,  86,  243. 
sniiHint  que,  89. 
suivre,  irregular  verb   112. 
8up6in.tnr,  feminine  ol,  62,  216. 
superienrement,  216. 
Supines,  99. 
gupposS  que,  conditional  particle, 

89,  424. 
suTj  uses  of,  86,  240. 
«ur<7f>,  partial! v   irregular  verb, 

113. 
surnoniy  substantive  with  apposi- 

tive  genitive,  304. 
surscoirj  irregular  verb,  defective 

form,  115. 
mirvivi'e,  216. 
8U8,  uses  of,  240. 
Syllables,  48. 

atonies,  or  unaccented,  495. 

division  of,  48. 

gender  of,  ending  in  a  tonic, 

57. 
gender  of,  ending  in  e  mute, 
57. 


Syllables,  in  French  verse,  495. 

laws  governing  rhyming, 
496. 

rhyming,  496. 

tonics,  or  accented,  495u 
Syntax,  117. 


t,    original,    omission    in    third 

person,  104. 
t,  variations  in  sound  of,  36,  37. 
t  {Ih)  when  silent,  44. 
-I,  gender  of  nouns  in,  58. 
to,  feminine  possessive  proDOOiiy 

66. 
Tage,  gender  of,  57. 
iandis  que,  88,  400,  417. 
tani,  84,  283. 
tani—tant,  393. 
tantA,  gender  of,  57. 
tant6l,  tant^t—iantdt,  85,  87. 
tant  que,  88,  417,  436. 
tard,  85. 
te,  conjunctive  personal  pronotui, 

64,  65. 
te,  use  of,  after  imperative,  etc, 

219. 
-te,  gender  of  nouns  in,  57. 
-U,  cender  of  abstracts  in,  58. 
Te  Veum,  plural  of,  54. 
tel,  disjunctive,  348. 
tel  in  comparisons,  347. 
tel,  indefinite  adjective  demonrtnf 

tive,  347. 
tel,  position  of,  473. 
tel,  pronoun,  326,  330. 
tel,  repetition  of,  435. 
tel,  without  un,  348. 
tel  que,  changes  for  gender  and 

number,  435. 
tel  qui,  tel  tpiel,  f  1. 
tel,  telle,  with  wn,  une,  71. 
Temporal  sentences,  position  o^ 

487. 
Tense,  uses  of  the  future,  138. 

uses  of  the  future  perfect, 

140, 
uses  of  the  imperfect,  140. 
uses  of  the  perfect  indefi- 
nite, 137.      ^ 
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Tense,  oses  of  tbe  pluperfect  and 
preterite  anterior,  148. 
uses  of  the  pluperfect  sub- 
junctive, 150. 
uses  of  the  present,  134. 
uses  of  the  preterite  defi- 
nite, 145. 
uses  of  the  subjunctive  im- 
perfect and  preterite  defi- 
nite, 146. 
Tenses  and  moods,  132. 
Tenses,  compound,  how  formed, 
76. 
conditionals,   present   and 

perfect,  151. 
futures     from     the    past, 

151. 
helps  to  forming,  1 12. 
of  completion,  133. 
of  incompletion,  133. 
of  the  past  or  preterites, 

140. 
of  the  present,  133. 
redundant,  154. 
sequence  of,  154,  155. 
uses    of    the    conditional 

perfect,  154. 
uses    of    the    conditional 
present,  151. 
ienoTj  plural  of,  54. 
terref  gender  of,  57. 
ierre-plein,  plural  of,  55. 
Ute-d'UUy  plural  of,  55. 
thiy  gender  of,  57.  • 

UUatrcd,  plural  of,  63. 
TheiMj  gender  of,  56. 
Tibre,  gender  of,  57. 
tien   {ie)y    disjunctive    possessive 

pronoun,  66. 
tienSj  tiens  f  90. 
tierSj  feminine  of,  62. 
tigref  feminine  of,  61. 
tigre^  gender  of,  57. 
iiinbr€y  plural  of,  55. 
UrerboUeSj  plural  of,  55. 
<wwii,  gender  of,  58. 
tistrey    partially    irregular    verb, 

114. 
Titles,  omit  article,  316. 

superlatives  of,  64. 
TUrty  6ul)8tantive,   with    apposi- 
tive  genitive,  364. 


toiy  abbreviated  before  y  and  en, 
219. 

toiy  uses  of,  65. 

tombcTy  takes  Hre  in  compound 
tenses,  83. 

ton,  conjunctive  possessive  pro- 
noun, 66,  330. 

tonicSy  or  accented  syllables  in 
verse,  495. 

t6ty  85. 

louchanty  86. 

t'iuehaiUy  use  of,  244. 

toujourSy  85. 

toujoursy  adversative  particle,  426. 

toury  double  gender  of,  60. 

touiy  gender  of,  58. 

tout  (adverb),  71,  278,  345. 

touty  as  adjective,  346. 

touiy  as  adverb  of  degree,  428. 

touty  as  substantive,  345. 

touty  plural  of,  63,  71. 

touty  position  of,  474. 

touiy  pronoun,  330. 

touty  uses  of,  344. 

toui  beau  /  90. 

tout  le  long,  245. 

toui-puisisaniy  plural  of,  63. 

toutefoisy  88. 

touiefoiSy  adversative  particle,  426. 

toutefoiity  use  of,  385. 

Towns,  gender  of,  56, 313. 

geif*cr  of,  in  e  mutCy  57. 

gender  of,  in  shire,  57. 
to'uXy  gender  of,  57. 
tradurteury  62. 
trairey  irregular  verb,  112. 
traitSy  gender,  57. 
trnttvey  feminine  of.  61. 
trailreusemeniy  from  traUrCy  83. 
tramonianey  gender  of,  56. 
travaily  plural  of,  55. 
tr^y  85,  286. 
Trees,  gender  of,  56. 
treize,  cardinal  number,  72. 
trimay  18,  19. 

trenie,  cardinal  number,  72. 
traite  deux,  cardinal  number,  72. 
trenie-eturty  cardinal  number,  72. 
Trh'cs,  gender  of,  56. 
trihu,  gender  of,  58. 
trillion,  takes  «  in  plural,  72. 
trioy  plural  of,  54.  ^  i 
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triolet^  construction  of,  515. 

Inomphty  double  gender  of,  60. 

troia^  canlinal  number,  72. 

trop,  84,  431. 

tropheey  gender  of,  58. 

trouhUy  gender  of,  67. 

IVoyen^  feminine  of,  61. 

tUy  conjunctive  personal  pronoun, 

64. 
ttiy  uses  of,  as  singular  pronoun, 

120. 
Tweed,  gender  of,  56. 
Tyr,  gender  of,  56. 

u. 

Uy  sounds  of,  22. 

ti,  when  silent,  33. 

-u  or  'fan J  gender  of  nouns  in,  58. 

ua,  dissvilubic  and  diphthongal 

in  verse,  501. 
wiy  ue,  iuy  as  diphthongs,  27. 
'Uaiy  diphthongal  in  verse,  501. 
uaUy  pronunciation  of,  30. 
^itant,  diphthongal  in  verse,  501. 
'Uent,  diphthongal  in  verse,  501. 
tt€  =  eu,  32. 
uS  and  u^,  dissvUabic  in  verse, 

501. 
udy  diphthongal  and  dissyllabic 

in  verse,  501. 
ucr,  dissyllabic  in  verse,  501. 
-wer,  verbs  in,  81. 
uet,  diphthongal  and  dissyllabic 

in  verse,  501. 
uiy   diphthonjral   and   dissyllabic 

in  verse,  502. 
«i>,  dissyllabic  in- verse,  495. 
uiuy  diphthongal  in  verse,  502. 
uiuy  pronunciation  of,  32. 
-«/,  gender  of  adjectives  in,  61. 
nUimatnmf  plural  of,  54. 
«m,  pronunciation  of,  31. 
-ume,  gender  of  nouns  in,  57. 
im,  pronunciation  of,  30. 
vn,  une,  cardinals,  72. 
un  with  cent  and  mi7/«,  72. 
vm>mf,  when  used,  73. 
uniformement,  fronj  uniforms,  83. 
'uple,  nuiltiplicatives  in,  position 

of,  473. 
-utiley  216. 


t^,  diflsyllabic  in  Tene,  502. 
-ttyer,  verbs  in,  81. 


V  (w),  sonnd  of  English  v,  86. 

Vy  when  silent,  44. 

vainere^  irregular  verb,  112. 

valoiTy  irregular  verb,  108. 

vanter  (se),  362. 

vantaily  plural  of,  54. 

vapeuTy  gender  of,  58. 

»w^««,  double  gender  of,  60. 

vaqueVy  215. 

ra^ey  double  gender  of,  60. 

i^ihSmerUementy  from  vikiment^  60. 

tSlin,  no  feminine,  62 

vendere  —  wncfi*e,  102. 

vendeury  feminine  of,  62. 

vefidrcy  conjugation  of,  80. 

rengeuTy  feminine  of,  62. 

venir,  after  avoir,  meaning  of,  362. 

veniry  irr^ular  verb,  106. 

venir    takes    itre   in    compoand 

tenses,  83. 
Verb,  74. 

comparison  of  French  and 
Latin  conjugations  of,  ^ 

etymology  of  regular,  98. 

form  of  interrogative,  82. 

form  of  negative,  82. 
Verbs,  auxiliary,  74. 

defective  or  partiallv  ir- 
regular, 112. 

impersonal,  83. 

interro^tive  negative,  8i. 

intransitive,  83. 

irregular,  106-115. 

of  motion,  254. 

of  the  perceptions,  251. 

of  thinking    and    saving, 
251, 164. 

of  willing,  demanding,  and 
hoping,  252., 

reflexive,     in     ctmipound 
tenses,  83. 

retrular,  76. 

taking  fyre  or  avoir,  83, 
vhanddy  gender  (»f,  58. 
reriiablcmenty  position  of,  467. 
verrCy  gender  of,  67. 
vers,  86,  226. 


DCDfiX. 


Vcr8e,495. 

accent    of     syllables     in 
French,  495. 

Alexandrine    measure    of 
French,  507. 

csesora  in  French,  508-609. 

echo,  519. 

French,  495. 

French  firee,  513. 

gender     of     rhymes     in 
French,  503. 

gender    of    syllables     in 
French,  495. 

Greek,  495. 

inversion  in  French,  506. 

Italian,  495. 

Latin,  495. 

license  in,  507. 

Portuguese,  495. 

Provencal,  495. 

rhyming       syllables      in 
French,  503. 

rhvthm  in  French,  509. 

rules  observed  in  French, 
603. 

Spanish,  495. 

syllables  in  French,  495. 
veriUy  gender  of,  58. 
Vessels,  names  of^  take  article. 

317. 
Ve8uve^  gender  of,  66,  312. 
tf^iV,  irregular  verb,  108. 
Vices,  gender  of,  57. 
vice-roi,  plural  of  55. 
vieomU,  gender  of,  57. 
victime,  gender  of,  56. 
vieily  feminine  of,  61. 
vieiUir  takes  Hre  or  avoir j  83. 
vieux^  feminine  of,  61. 
vieuxy  vieU^  feminine  of,  62. 
vigne,  gender  of,  56. 
vUlOf  gender  of,  58. 
village,  substantive  with  appositive 

J^enitive,  364. 
anelUf    construction    of    the, 
516. 
ritte,  substantive  with  appositive 

genitive,  364. 
vingtf  cardinal  number,  72. 
viorney  gender  of,  56. 
virago f  gender  of,  58. 
virdai,  constnirtion  of  the,  516. 


virgirudy  plural  of,  68. 

Virtues,  gender  of^  57. 

visj  gender  of,  58. 

vis-d'vU  de^  87. 

risa,  plural  of,  54. 

viaibU,  216. 

vitraUj  plural  of,  54. 

vivementf  from  v^,  84. 

nVe,  irregular  verb,  112. 

Vocative  case,  185. 

voiUy  double  gender  of,  60. 

voild  pourquoif  88. 

voir,  irregular  verb,  108. 

voiXy  gender  of,  57. 

Volga^  gender  of,  56. 

volontierHy  85. 

volume,  gender  of,  57. 

V08  (plural),  possessive  pronoun, 

66. 
vdtre  (le),  possessive  pronoun,  66. 
vouer  (se),  215. 
vouloiTy  irregular  verb^  108. 
vous  (plural ),  conjunctive  personal 

pronoun,  65. 
vous,  use  of,  as  singular  pronoun, 

120. 
Vowel  table,  for  verse,  496. 
Vowels,  collocations  of,  in  verse, 
496. 

combinations      of,     when 
final,  496. 

nasal,  28. 

pronunciation  of,  19. 

pronunciation  of  nasal,  28- 
31. 

silent,  32. 
vraiment,  86. 

vraimeni,  position  of,  467. 
vtt,  86. 
vu  que,  88. 
va  que,  aUendu  ^ue,  421. 

w. 

w  before  %  in  English  =  ou,  36. 

w,  in  modem  French,  17. 

Wars,  omission   of   the    article, 

316. 
Winds,  gender  of,  56, 316. 
Words    and   sentences,  arrange- 
ment of,  454.      jOoqIc 
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INDEX. 


Words  and  sentences,  in  apposi- 
tion, position  of  481. 
position    of,  in    the   sen- 
tence, 454. 


Xf  as  mark  of  plural,  54. 
X,  gender  of  adjectives  in,  61. 
Xf  plural  sign  in  Old  French,  92. 
X,  variations  in  sound  of,  38. 
-z,  gender  of  nouns  in,  57. 
Xamaraf  gender  of,  56. 


y,  adverb,  68,  84,  279,  280. 

y  and  en  associated,  470. 

y  and  en,  position  of  pronominal 

adverl  8,  467. 
y  (Latin  ibi),  how  used,  69. 


y,  prononn,  65. 

y,  sounds  of,  22,  42,  ^ 

-y,  gender  of  nouns  in,  final,  67. 

ya,  dissyllabic  and  diphthongal  in 

verse,  502. 
Year  (in  the),  en  or  Fan,  73. 
yeuy  dissyllabic  in  vevse,  502. 
yeUj  monosyllabic  in  yevxy  502. 
yeu«e,  gender  of^  56. 
yOj  dissyllabic  in  verse,  502. 
yu,  diphthongal  in  verse,  502. 


s,  as  mark  of  plural,  54. 

«,  plural  sign  m  Old  French,  92, 

c,  variations  in  sound  o^  38. 

t  when  silent,  46. 

-«,  eender  of  nouns  in,  final,  57. 

ziphir,  gender  of^  56. 

Miro,  72. 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 


The  followiDg  Exercises  have  a  two-fold  purpose;  viz. 
to  arrange  a  good  course  for  beginners,  and  to  provide 
material  for  translation  into  French  for  advanced  classes. 

The  compiler's  own  method  is  to  proceed  rapidly  as  far 
as  paragraph  800,  omitting  most  of  the  small  print  (but 
not  omitting  paragraph  721),  assigning  all  of  the  French, 
and  a  few  of  the  English  exercises.  At  this  point  T614- 
maque,  or  some  other  easy  author,  is  begun,  the  more 
important  principles  are  reyiewed,  and  some  of  the  pre- 
viously omitted  English  exercises  translated  into  French. 
At  the  same  time,  the  paragraphs  on  the  Subjunctive  may 
be  assigned. 

The  exercises  in  paragraphs  814-843  are  for  advanced 
students. 

Difficult  verb  forms,  etc.,  used  in  the  earlier  paragraphs, 
are  fully  esplftia^  ID  (be  Yi^bulariee* 
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EXERCISES. 


714.  Articles  and  adjeotiveB  agree  with  their  nouns  in 
gender  and  number. 

715.  Position  of  adjectives  with  respect  to  their  nouns. 
Some  always  precede,  some  always  follow,  some  may  have 
either  position  with  the  same  meaning,  some  have  a  differ- 
ent meaning  in  different  positions. 

In  the  ezeicisee^  place  those  marked  (a)  after  the  noon^  others 
before  it. 

716.  Position  of  adverbs  with  Tespeot  to  their  verbs. 
Adverbs  generally  stand  after  the  verb  and  after  the 
auxiliary  in  compound  tenses ;  sometimes  before  the  sub- 
ject, but  not  betw^n  the  subject  and  the  verb. 

717.  In  compoand  tenses  the  auxiliary  is  historically  the  v&ch, 
and  the  participle  is  properly  an  adjective  merely;  a  consideration 
of  much  importance  m  French,  Italian,  and  German. 

718.  Feminine  of  adjectivesL  General  rule.  Add  -6 
mute  to  masculine,  unless  the  masculine  already  ends  in 
-c  mute.    Leave  such  adjectives  unchanged  for  gender. 

Masculine,  grarwij  malade,  nS;  feminine,  grander  malade,  nie. 
(a.)  £xc^)Cion8  in  30. 

719.  Plurals  of  nouns  and  adjectives.     General  Rule. 

Add  s  to  singular,  unless  the  singular  already  ends  in 

-«,  -2,  -«.    Leave  such  words  unchanged  for  number. 

Singular,  U  roi,  U  fib^  k  ncs^  la  voix;  plural,  les  nM,  Us  JUsy  lu 
nez,  les  voix, 

720.  Exceptions. 

(a.)  Add  'X  to  -au,  -eu.    Change  -a/  to  -aux. 
Singular,  U  bateau,  le  lieu,  le  ehewd;  plural,  les  haUavx,  Us  Ueux, 

(609)     ^ 


610  EXERCISES. 

(b.^  SeyeD  nouns  in  -ouy  20  (1). 

(c.)  Irregular  nouns  in  -o^  20  (2). 

(d.)  Some  nouns  in  -ot^  20  (3). 

(e.)  Certain  casc^Mmder^  (5-40)4 

( f. )  Elxception»  aii4-sp6ciai  mlet  in  adJetUvas^  32  (3). 

To  the  ^home  student*'  it  may  be  said  that  the  readiest  way  to 
learn  exceptions  is  by  simple  practice.  Or  they  may  be  made  the 
material  for  sentences.    So  also  of  the  irregular  verb. 

721.  The  following  verb  forms  are  used  freely  trom  the  first: 
(U). Infioilim,  avoir,  lo  hmra.     (t)  InfikiUiya^  ^  to  be. 
Past  participle,  eu,  had.  Past  participle,  iU,  been. 

/ov  I  haye,  jetuw,  Xnffu 

hi  <u,  thou  hast.  tu  es,  thou  art. 

Un,  beha*.  ^at^  he  la. 

fums  awns,  we  have.  n0u  wmme%  w£  are, 

V0U8  avet^    you  have.  vous  Aes,        you  are.  i 

it$mU,        tkoyharei  ^mmif         they  ana. 

FlBOT  Ck)KJUGATION.* 

.  (S.)*  Infinitive,  loneTf  to  praise.  Bast  participle,  Itrnft  praiMd.    . 

itf^oti^  IpilMS^  fww /quoim,  we  praise, 

tu  loues,  tfajou  praisest.  vous  lowjty    you  praise. 

U  loxie,    he  praises.  t^  Unient,     they  praise. 

Imperative,  ftm«,  praise  tltou ;  lottons,  let  us  praise;  Joues,  praise  yt. 

(4;)  Hie  preterite  ihdicatiiyes  (of  perfect  indieatiVQe)  are  generally 
fbrmed  with  atsoir :  as, — 

fni  ftt,  e^    r  have  had^  ete* 
fai  cU,  e^.,    I  have  beep,  etc 
fai  lotiS,  etc.,  I  have  praised,  etc, 

(5.)  The  passives  are  formed  with  Are;  a§, — 

je  mis  lou^  I  am  praised. 
t»e$l99Ui    thoa  art  pnubed. 

(6.)  Questions  put  the  pronoun  after  the  Ter^  i^t|i  a  hypben. 
Thusi  -SS*w;;e,  nfn  11  4pc»-«QtM,  hj^ve  you.?  X(m^t^N^  i>  you 
praise?  etc 


THE  ABTICX.K 

722,  Use  the  definite  article  with— 
(a.)  Abstract  and  general  nouns. 
La  roMOfiy  reason;  ^hmntwr,  honer. 


iTh«s.  o/Mvr,  to  love;  dcimer,  to  give;  rtgartUr,  to  look  9Xi  ii9dkrt  ta 
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EXERCISES.  ^11 

(b.)  Classes  of  objects,  including  materials  and  sub- 
stances taken  as  a  whole. 

Les  hommeSy  men ;  Cor^  gold ;  VeaUj  water. 

(c.)  Names  of  localities,  lauds,  provinces,  mountains, 
seas,  and  rivers.    Not  towns. 

La  FrancCy  France ;  VEtna,  Etna ;  but  LondreSy  London. 

(d.)  And  in  very  manpr  other  important  cases  (377,  etc.),  many  of 
which  do  not  require  it  m  English ;  many  do. 

723.  Repeat  the  article  before  every  noun,  and  before 
©very  adjective  iinplyiog  a  noun. 

724.  Learn  16  and  17. 

Exercise  I. 

725.  Explain  uses  of  article.    Dissolve  the  contract  forms. 

1.  La  France  est  nn  grand  pays.  2.  Paris  est  la  capitale  de  laT 
France.  3.  Le  vinaigre  est  utile  contre  la  peste.  4.  Le  marbre  est 
Fomement  du  foyer.  5.  Le  roi  donne  le  livre  aux  amis  de  la  reine. 
6.  Le  gar9on  a  les  livres  des  ^coliers  attentife.  7.  lis  ont  les  che- 
vaux  du  g^n^ral.  8.  Le  roi  est  riche.  La  reine  est  riche.  9.  Aimez 
la  religion.  10.  La  religion  est  n^cessaire  aux  hommes.  11.  La 
conscience  est  la  voix  de  I'Ame,  les  passions  sont  la  voix  du  corps. 
\%  La  vertu  obscure  est  souvent  m^pris^.  13.  La  France  est 
bom^  au  nord  par  la  Belgique  et  an  midi  par  les  Pyr^n^  et  la 
M^iterran^  14.  L'hobneur  est  plus  cber  qae  (than)  la  vie.  ih. 
liO  fer  est  utile. 

Exercise  XL 

726.  (a.)  Oral  or  written.     (1.)  Give  the  plural  of  each  word  in 
this  list,  with  the  article.     (2.)  Put  c?c,  "of,  from,"  before  each  word, 
with  and  without  Hig  article,  singular  and  plural.     (3.)  Put  d,  "to, 
before  each  word,  etc.     (m=masculine ;  f=  feminine.) 

1.  ptrty  m.  father.  12.  peau,  f.  skin. 

2.  mbrey  f.  mother.  13.  jcu,  m.  game. 

3.  curmey  f.  weapon.  14.  cheixU,  m.  horse. 

4^  horrnne^  m.  man.  15.  animaly  m.  animaL 

{h  silent.)  16.  fiky  m.  son.  r 

5.  haehe^  f.  axe  17.  hraSy  m.  arm. 

(k  "aspirate")  18.  foU,  f.  time. 

6.  kamacy  m.  hammock  19.  choixy  m.  choice. . 

(A  "aspirate").  20.  gaiy  m.  gas. 

7.  frhey  m.  brother.  21.  tietJet*.  m.  nephew. 

8.  gar^oiiy  m.  boy.  22.  ehameau,  m.  camel. 

9.  maisoTiy  f.  house,  23.  paUUSy  m.  palace. 

10.  paizy  f.  peace.  24.  gSnSaly  m.  generaL 

11.  eauy  t  water.  25.  ton/c,  f,  aunt. 
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612  EXERCI3E9. 

(b.)  Insert  the  following  ndjectived  in  the  proper  gender  snd 
number  (where  the  meanings  apply). 

Before  the  nouns,  jeune,  young;  petitf  little;  mauvcuSy  bad;  hon, 
good  (feminine,  bonne).  After  the  nouns,  frcm^ais  (no  capital), 
French;  ainU,  loved;  9um*,  black;  rond,  round;  rouge,  red;  ekti, 
beloved. 

EXSRCISB  III. 

727.  1.  London  is  the  capital  of  England.  2.  Avarice  k  a 
detestable  (a)  vice.  3.  France  is  a  rich  country.  4.  Justice  is  the 
mother  of  private  order.  5.  Weakness  is  vice.  6.  The  peacock  is 
the  king  of  birds.  7.  8he  is  the  mother  of  the  poor.  8.  Men  and 
animals  are  sensible  to  benefits.  9.  Grold  is  useTul.  10.  All  (iams) 
men  are  weak.  11.  Italy  is  a  delightful  (a)  country.  12.  Life  is  a 
battle.  13.  The  son  and  daughter  are  inteiligeat  (mascaline  plural ). 
14.  Paris  is  a  beautiftil  {belle)  city.  15.  Spain  is  less  fertile  than  (^u^) 
France.  16.  The  war  between  France  and  Spain.  17.  Sicily  is  i 
(Umcke  d)  Italy. 


NEGATIVES. 


728.  Learn  77,  365,  366.    Cf.  717. 

729.  Instead  of  the  second  (or  complementary)  word, 
pas,  may  be  used  point,  not  at  all ;'  jcmais,  never ;  rien, 
nothing;  pltis,  no  more,  no  longer;  peraanne,  no  one, 
nobody  ;  ni — ni,  neither,  nor,  etc.  (pp.  289,  290). 

Compare  ne — gwhe,  hardly ;  ne^^qw,  only. 

730.  The  complementary  word  is  sometimea  omitted.  Very 
common  cases  are  with  aavoir,  to  know ;  pouvoir,  to  be  able. 

Other  common  cases  in  354  (1),  (2),  (b) ;  356,  359,  361. 

Exercise  IV, 

731.  (a.)  I.  La  ftiblesse  n'est  pas  le  vice.  2.  N'a-t'-il  pas  Totre 
cheval  ?  3.  II  n'a  ni  le  bois  ni  le  fer.  4.  File  n'a  ga^re  moins  de 
(than)  trente  ans.  5.  Je  ne  r^ponds  rien  k  ce  discouia.  6.  Je  ne 
connais  personne.  7.  Je  n'ai  que  quatre  liyres.  8.  Je  n*ai  lien. 
9.  N'est-elle  pas  jeune? 

Compare  (10)  11  ne  dit  (say)  pas  que  Marie  eat  malade  with  (11) 
II  ne  dit  que  Marie  est  malade. 

(b.)  Oral.  Bead,  inserting  the  negatives  in  their  proper  places : 
(1)  Exercise  I.     (2)  The  conjugations  on  pages  74.  76,  77,  iBserti^g 

*  i.e.  ne-\-/<nHt  means  "  not  at  all."    So  of  eke  otbeis. 

«  Sec  76,  second  paragn^A.     ^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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ne—fMBf  pointy  jamais^    (3)  Go  page  74  insert  ne — nea.    (4)  On  page 
77  insert  ne—perstmne, 

732.  Learn  76,  78. 

Exercise  Y. 

733.  1.  La  France  est-elle  un  grand  pays  ?  2.  Le  roi  est-il  riche  ? 
3.  Le  vinaigre  est-il  utile  ?  4.  Ai-je  le  crayon  ?  6.  Marie  a-t-elle 
les  gants?  6.  Votre  chien  oii  est-il?  7.  Les  livres  oA  sont-ils? 
8.  Est-ce  que  j'ai  votre  plume?  9.  Avez-vons  eu  mon  cheval? 
10.  N'ave:&-vous  pas  M  au  th^re?  11.  N'art-il  pas  tronv^  mes 
amis?    12.  Coup^je?    13.  Ck>upe-t-elle 7 

EXEBCISE  VI. 

734. 1.  Is  England  a  very  rich  country  ?  2.  Have  you  the  black  (a) 
•horses  ?  3.  Do  you  love  virtue  ?  4.  Do  I  love  vice  ?  5.  Where  is 
your  pencil  ?  6.  Have  you  found  the  d<»?  7.  Haven't  you  b^gun? 
8.  Has  he  the  pens  and  ink  (723)  ?    9.  &  he  not  ill  7 


DK 

735.  (a.)  De  most  frequently  means  "from''  or  "of.'* 

The  radical  meaning  is  that  of  separation.  Compare  English  "of" 
derived  from  "off." 

(b.)  It  is  often  used  where  the  English  uses  other  preposi- 
tions. 
Thus  72  est  respecU  de  ses  omtn,  'He  is  respected  by  his  friends. 

(c.)  It  is  used  in  a  great  many  "  adnominal"  relations,  not  worth 
treating  individually,  as  they  are  perfectly  clear  to  the  b^inner 
(see  209,  etc.). 

736.  The  possessive  ease  is  expressed  in  French  hy  put- 
ting de  before  the  possessor. 

Le  palate  du  roi^the  palace  of  the  king ;  or,  the  kinff'spalace.  La 
$oeur  de  Charles=Chai\e8*a  sister ;  or,  the  sister  of  Charles.  Le 
gant  de  la  reine=ihe  queen's  glove ;  or,  etc  Lee  cotUeatac  dee  gargona 
=the  boys'  knives ;  or,  etc 

EZEBCISE  VU. 

737.  Point  out  possessives.    Translate  these  both  ways. 

1.  Cette  esp^ce  d'animaux.  2.  La  rapidity  de  la  vie.  3.  La 
gloire  de  Dieu.  4.  Les  vertus  n^es  de  la  religion  se  cachent  dans  la 
religion.    5.  La  bataille  d'Arcole  avait  dur4  trois  jours.    6.  Lea 

62  o 
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habitants  de  Bagdad.  7.  La  grande  dpcliQsse  c|e  Brunswick.  8.  La 
t^te  d*un  cheval.  9. 11  uvatt  un  morceau  de  froiriage  ( 18, 1 ).  10.  Xia 
boite  passa  de  main  en  main.  11.  J'ai  un  grand  d^ir  de  fidre  la 
chose.    12.  II  marchait  d'un  pas  relev^. 

Ej^krctsk  VIIL 

738.  1.  The  fatber!s  glove.  2.  The  sifter's  gloves,  3.  The  fathers' 
houBe9.  4,  Tlie  sisters'  gloves.  5.  The  houses  of  thelirothers  and 
the  mothers*  houses. 

6.  For  oral  practice  indicate  poes^ion  (sin^lar  and  plural). 

1«  le  br<X8y  arm.  5.  rkomm&j  man. 

2.  la  montre^  watch.  6^  le  p^c,  father. 

3.  Chahitf  m.  garment.  7.  U  roi^  king. 

4.  la  soeur,  sister.  8.  la  reinCy  queen. 


THE  PARTITIVE. 

739.  (a.)  Learn  18 ;  399,  eleven  lines. 

(b.)  Examples:  J^ai  du  papier ^  I  have  paper;  or,  I  have  some 
paper.  Vous  avez  de  la  viande,  You  have  (some)  meat.  AvGi-vous 
des  enfarUa  f  Have  you  (some)  children  ?  or,  Have  you  any  children  ? 
But  the  article  is  omitted  by  18  (1) :  J^ai  une  litre  devicmde,  I  have 
a.  pound  of  meat.  //  a  trop  d/amiSy  He  has  too  many  friends.  By 
18  (2) :  Vom  n^avez  pas  de  vvomde^  You  have  no  (or,  not  any)  meat; 
or,  You  have  not  meat.  By  18  (3) :  Voxls  avez  de  bon  vin,  You  have 
(some)  good  wine. 

(c.)  Nothing  but  the  context  can  determine  whether  de  is  parti- 
tive, or  something  else :  dcs  ph-es  may  mean  "  some  fathers,"  or  "  of 
the  fathers,"  or  possessive,  "  fathers'." 

(d.)  Expressions  of  material  belong  here.  TJn  poidejdr^  An  iron 
pot.     Une  robe  de  sole,  A  silk  dress. 

(e.)  This  very  important  and  difficult  idiom  deserves  special  dis- 
cussion. With  many  exceptions,  the  French  considers  a  thing  either 
as  a  whole;  as  Vor  "gold"  (is  a  metal),  and  uses  the  article  (abstract, 
cla^  article) ;  or  as  part  of  the  whole,  as  /at  de  Cor,  *'  I  have  seme 
(out  of  the  great  whole)  gold,"  where  the  article  is  still  the  class 
article. 

(f.)  Strictly,  therefore,  une  robe  de  sotc,  however  natural  the  expres- 
sion seems  to  Englishmen,  is  an  irregularity :  une  robe  de  la  sate  would 
be  regular.  So,  also,  in  the  "partitive  genitive,"  and  after  superla- 
tives, where  often  the  correspondence  of  the  English  with  the 
French  renders  detailed  treatment  out  of  place  for  beginners. 

Exercise  IX. 

740.  Compare  the  uses  of  the  genitive  in  Exercise  VEL 

(a.)  1.  Voua  avez  des  enfants.  2.  J^ai  de  la  viande.  3.  11 
avait  du  beurre.    4.  Elle  a  du  paiuer  et  des  crayons.    5.  Ave«-vou8 


du  pain?  6.  Elle  a  de  Feocre.  7.  J'ai  un^  livre  de  sucre.  8.  Tu 
atf  aseez  de  b(£uf.  9.  lis  ont  de  Pargent.  10.  Nous  avons  du  beurre 
et  de  la  bi^re.  11.  J*ai  des  gaiite.  12.  Je  n'ai  paa  d'acgebt.  13^  lis 
u'ont  pas  de  viande.  14.  Nous  n'avons  jamais  de  c&U ;  vous  avez 
du  caf(6.  15.  11  vit  de  beaux  raisins.  16.  11  vit  des  raisins  mtn. 
17.  Tu  as  de  bon  fromage,  et  il  a  ausai  du  fromage  ex,ceUent. 

(Iv)  18.  De  faibles  g^niisseniettts  rempliasent  les  d^rts,  19.  On 
s'expose  k  de  graves  erreurs.  20,  lis  bfttiesent  avec  du  boia.  21. 
Avec  de  bons  livres.  22.  11  faut  (^=  there  are  needed)  de  pdus 
grandes  vertus  pour  soutenir  la  bonne  fortune  que  la  niauvaise. 
23.  Des  fontaines  formaieni  des  bains  ausai  puro  que  le  crisUl. 

EXK^UQKWC  X. 

741i  (a.)  I.  He  has  some  beer.  2.  He  had  gohL  3.  Thou  hast 
ooAee  and  milk.  4.  We  see  grapes.  5.  Gold  and  iron  are  metals 
(226).  6.  She  has  hope.  7.  We  have  two  pounds  of  ooffee  and 
eDQiigh  sugar,  but  too  much  tea.  8.  Have  vou  anv  money  ?  9.  I 
have  not  any  bread  and  no  win^.  10.  He  hasn't  books,  11.  Bay 
paper  and  good  pencils.  12.  We  have  black  (a)  ink  and  good 
pens. 

(b.)  13.  He  gives  false  hopes.  14.  They  build  with  bricks.  15. 
He  exposes  himself  to  {il  i^expone  d.)  grave  errors. 

(c.)^  Oral.  Form  partitives  with  the  nouns  in  725,  using  also  the 
acUeotive^  there  given. 


CONJUNOTTVE  PRONOUNS. 

742.  Learn  37-41. 

Ajid  se,  '^  himsol^''  "  herself^''  '^  themselves,"  dative  i^id  accusa- 
tive. 

Nosv^ — Am  41  is  ibvnd  by  beginners  quite  complicated,  it  may  be 
better  to  omit  742,  and  substitute  743  and  the  sections  following. 
£ither  method  will  suit  the  exercises. 

743.  (a.)  Learn  37,  39,  41  (7). 

Add  «,  "  himself,"  "  herself,"  "  theraielves,"  dative  and  accusa- 
tive. 

(b.)  Rule  for  posiion. — The  dative  and  accusative  con- 
junctive pronouns  immediately  precede  the  verb  (the 
auxiliary  in  compound  tenaes,  717),  except  in  the  affirma- 
tive imperative. 

744.  Learn  321. 

J^ai  trouvSy  "  I  have  found."  J^ai  trouv^  Us  hommes,  "  I  have  found 
the  men,"  but  je  Us  ai  trouris,  "  I  have  found  them."  J'at  trotwi  to 
leUre,  but  je  Vai  trouvie,  "  I  have  found  it,"  where  Ui  refers  to  the 

letter.  digitized  by  Google 
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Exercise  XI.  ' 

745.  Involving  only  743.    Gender  of  each  pronoan? 

(321.) 

1.  Charles  n'a  pas  le  livre,  mais  Marie  I'a.  2.  Nous  ne  TaToiit 
pas.  3.  Jean,  je  t'ai  trouv^  4.  Marie,  je  ne  t'ai  pas  troov^  5. 
11  me  donne  le  gant  6.  Elle  ltd  a  dono6  de  la  yiaode.  7.  Nobs 
avez-vous  renoontrto?  8.  Donnes^mai  ma  montre.  9.  Apportex- 
^ui  son  cahier.  10.  Ne  me  donnes  pas  cette  montre.  11.  Ke  leur 
apportez  pas  de  pain.  .12.  II  se  lone.  13.  Us  se  looent.  14.  £Ile 
saime. 

ExERCise  XII. 

746.  1.  He  praises  her.  2.  I  hare  Boi  joor  watch ;  she  has  it. 
3.  You  are  wrong  ;^  she  has  it  not.  4.  Ladies,'  I  have  found  joo. 
5.  Give  him  the  watch ;  do  not  give  him  money.  6.  Mary,  who 
{qiU)  has  seen  (vu)  yon  ?*  7.  Louise  and  Mary,  I  have  not  seen  you. 
8.  Praise  them.    9.  Do  not  give  them  any  gold. 

Exercise  XIIL 

747.  Involving  41  (4)  (6)  (8).  The  first  and  second  persons  pre- 
cede the  third. 

The  formuliB  are  (except  with  imperative  affirmative) :  mek^ie 
Uf  nous  Uy  V0U9  Uj  le  luiy  le  teur,  se  le  {lein  any  gender  and  number). 

1.  U  me  I'a  donnd.  2.  Vous  les  leur  donnez.  3.  Je  vous  la 
nr^te.  4.  II  ne  nous  le  pr6te  j>a&  5.  Oi^  est  mpn  chien?  Apporiei- 
le-moi.    6.  Ne  le  lui  apportez  pas. 

Exercise  XIV. 

748.  1. 1  have  said  it  to  him.  2.  You  have  the  watches.  Mary  had 
given  them  to  you.  3.  Where  is  the  wntch  ?  Have  you  lent  it  to 
me  ?  4.  Bring  them  to  them.  6.  Lend  it  to  me.  &,  Do  not  give  it 
to  her.    7.  Has  Mary  given  it  to  her? 


EN  AND  Y. 

749.  Learn  39,  41  (9),  61  (a),  (2),  especially  Remark. 

750.  By  51,  Bemark,  leor  la  would  be  incorrect  as  a  pronoun  re- 
ferring to  a  partitive.  Thus  il  m*a  demands  du  patn,  "He  asked  me 
for  bread/'  requires  in  the  sentenee,  "  I  gave  H  to  him,''  eu,  not  U; 
je  bai  en  ai  donnij  not  je  le  lui  ai  donnS. 

751.  Note  derivation,  107.  This  partial  transfer  of  adverbs  into 
pronouns  is  not  rare.  Most  pronouns  have  grown  out  of  locative 
adverbs.    The  student  who  accustoms  himself  to  translating  6a  and 


J  "  To  be  wrong,"  avoir  tort;  '*  to  be  right/'  avmr  rmitom^ 

"  Mesdames. 

•  Vout  addressed  to  single  persons  is  singular  in  this  use.    aTp 
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y  into  EnglUh  as  pronouns  governed  by  prepoBitions,  wherever  pos- 
sible, avoiding  the  ose  of  "  some"  for  en  and  "  there"  for  y,  will  nnd 
many  difficulties  disappear  rapidly.  (Of  course,  the  r^  English 
idiom  often  requires  an  adverb  or  a  direct  object.) 

EXEBCISE  XV. 

752.  (a.)  1.  Avez-vous  de  bonne  viande  ?  2.  Oui,  j'en  9i  d'excel- 
lente.  3.  Jean  a  des  souliers  noirs.  Marie  n'en  a  pas,  mais  ma 
floeur  en  a.*  4.  A-t-il  parl^  de  mon  jardin  ?  5.  Oui,  il  en  a  parl^  6. 
Le  capitaine,  nVt-il  pis  de  bons  soldats?    7.  II  en  a  de  iris  braves. 

8.  Le  g^^ral  en  a  mille  (55,  4).  9.  Ce  livre  a-t-il  quatre  volumes? 
10.  Non,  monsieur,  il  n'en  a  que  deux.  11.  A-t-il  des  amis  ?  12. 11 
en  a  de  tr^j^issants.  13.  II  a  de  vrais  amis,  et  il  est  digne  d'en 
avoir  (=  havmg).  14.  J'y  suis.  15.  Allez-yous  k  Paris  ?  J*y  vais. 
16.  Vous  avez  une  maison,  et  vous  y  avez  ^jout^  un  pavilion.  17. 
Votre  mdre  est-elle  chez  vous  ?  18.  Oui  monsieur,  die  y  est.  19. 
Non,  monsieur ;  elle  n'y  est  pas. 

(b.)  20.  Parlez-lui-en.  21.  Ne  nous  en  parlez  pas.  22.  Appliquez- 
Yous-y  (41,  9).  23.  Donnez-m'en  (41,  6).  24.  Donnez-le-moi.  25. 
Ne  me  le  donnez  pas.    26.  Donne-m'en. 

Exercise  XVI. 

753.  The  prooouns  le^  la,  lea  not  used  in  (a). 

(a.)  1.  Has  John  relations  ?  2.  Yes,  sir ;  he  has  some.  3.  He 
has  silky  and  you  have  some,  too.  4.  I  have  a  book  ;  he  has  none, 
but  vou  have  two.  5.  He  does  not  speak  of  it.  6.  She  has  courage, 
but  he  has  none.    7.  I  think  of  that  affair.    8. 1  never  think  of  it. 

9.  Has  he  |)rotectors?  10.  He  has  very  powerful  ones.  11.  Have 
YOU  any  (ruit?  12.  Yes,  I  have  some.  13.  Who  is  at  our  house?  14. 
My  cousin  is  there  to-day.  15.  He  has  three  horses,  and  we  have 
four.  16.  Has  he  found  a  hat  ?  17.  Yes,  he  has  (put  in  the  French 
for  "  found'').  18.  As  to  (qiuxrU  d)  the  reason  which  you  allege  to 
me^  I  yield  (me  rends)  to  it. 

(b.)  19.  Send  it  to  him.  20.  Do  not  speak  to  me  of  it.  21.  Give 
them  to  them.    22.  Give  me  son^e.    23.  Cartr  them  there. 

(c.)  Oral :  ameneTf  "  to  bring  ,•**  apporter,  "  to  bring  ,•**  prater ^  "  to 
lend ;''  dcTmer,  ^* to  give;''  prisetUery  *^to  introduce"  (a  penon) ;  con- 
duitez,  ''do  you  lead."  These  can  be  combined  each  with  one  or  two 
pronouns. 


P0SSES8IVES  AND  DEMONSTRATIVES. 

754.  Learn  43-46. 

755.  Beginners,  not  having  studied  Latin,  should  note  well  that  the 
gender  and  number  of  the  possessives  depends  not  on  the  person 
possessing,  but  on  the  thing  possessed.  Thus,  son  livre  may  mean 
not  only  "his"  and  "its,"  but  also  "her  book,"  although  mm  is 
masculine,  because  Uvre  is  masculine.    Sa  mofUre^  "  his  watch"  (or 
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kur  is  fiingiiilar,  alt^ugh  ft  refers  to  setentl,  He 

EiEiK^iaB  XVH. 

756.  1.  J^ai  achet^  ce  liyre,  cette  montre  et  cet  encrier.  2.  Void 
deux  robes ;  celle-ci  est  1^  niienne  et  celle-U  est  la  vdtre.  3.  Celle  de 
soie  n*est  pas  belle.  4.  Vonlez-vous  ces  lirres-cr  ou  oes  pliiin^U? 
5.  Ce  chien  appartient  k  cet  homme.  6.  M6n  elii^  ^  mes  chcwtt^x, 
7.  Ceci  est  pour  Marie,  cela  est  pour' ma  femttte.  8.  MadaiHe^  Votre 
tnSre  est  chez  son  oncle.  9.  Mesdemolselles  vos  soefirs  eont  ch^  moi. 
10,  J'ai  trouv^  ces  maisons-Hu  VL  Leurs  cottsine^  sont  o6Ment^  12. 
Les  p^res  et  les  mSres  aitrient  leurs  enfants.  '  13.-11  ahne  ses  «n6{afll& 
14.  TU  aimes  tes  parents;  j'aime  les  miens;  il  bait  les  siens.  1^. 
Voici  deux  chapeaux;  j'aime  mieux  eelui  de  eet-homrte-ci  <)nele 
t6tre.  16.  Je  pense  h  mes  amis ;  pensez-TOOS  aux  X^tres?  17.  M^ 
p^,  ne  me  donne  pas  la  montre  de  ta  sc^ur ;  domie-moi  la  tiMtie. 

ExXRCtSE  XVtll. 

757.  (a.)  1.  John  (Jean)  has  your  watch,  his,  a^d  mj  mother's.  2. 
Our  house  is  not  as  large  as  theirs.  3.  I  have  this  watch  and  that 
book.  4.  Mother,^  give  190  mv  glove,  do  not  give  me  my  handker- 
chief. 5.  This  house  is  ours,  that  house  is  yours.  6.  Yojir  brother^ 
has  this  dog,  ttils  hor^,  this  watch,  and  (hoBo  gamcnta  7.-  Here  is 
your  copy-book,  where  are  mine  and  my  sister's  ?  8*  This  is  for  him, 
that  IS  for  me.  9.  Here  are  two  horses ;  tiiis  one  is  .his,  that  one  is  hers. 
10.  Do  yoi^  want  these  pens  or  those  pencils  ?  11.  Your  mother  U  at 
my  mother's  house.  12.  Their  father  is  contented.  13.  Uncles  and 
aunts  love  their  nephews;  a  father  loves  his  sons. 

(b,)  Oral.  Connect  the  nouns  in  725  with '  the  conjunctives, 
singular  and  plural.  \Vith  each,  form  phrases  on  the  model  of  "My 
father  and  yours,  his/'  etc.     Also  "  this  father  and  that  falher/^'^e. 


USE  or  CE  WHEN  NOT  AN  ADJECTIVR 

758.  See  46.  In  this  use  aeU  indecKnjiMe.    It  is  put^— 
I.  759.  Before  ^tre  to  represent  '""it  is.^'^lie  is/'  "ihey 

are,"  etc.,  when  "is"  or  *^«re"  are  followed  by  a  noun  or 

pronoun.'     But — 

Exccpti'oiis.  (1.)  11,  elle;  et6.,'a^  usfed  t^lien  flie' follow* 

ing  word  is  an  adjective  or  an  unqualified'  ooun  lisdd  like 

an  adjective. 

»  The  French  prefixes  Mr.  (Monsieur),  Mrs.  (Madame),  Miss  {lbCiuleinoiscUe),ln 
Speaking  to  another  of  his  rehitions.  lit  speakinf  to  on^i  own  H&Uobb.'  <^b^  nobt 
prefix  "ray." 

J  This  noun  Of  pronoun  in  the  real  subject.  o 

•  i.e.,  Without  article,  adjeciivc,  pronoun,  etc. 
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(%)  "  It''  in  impersonal  verl)8  and  expressions  is  trans- 
lated by  il. 

760.  The  verb  in  all  these  eases  is  third  person  singular, 

Except  when  the  following  noan  or  pronoun  is  third  person 

plural.    Then  use  the  third  person  plural  of  the  verb. 

Examples :  t^esl  wioi,  "  it  is  I  f  e^est  vouSj  "  it  is  you  f  est-ce  vouaf 
"is  it  you?"  ce  sonl  eux,  "It's  they,**'  c^Haient  mes  livreSy  "'twas"  (or) 
"  they  were  my  bo(*s."  J^fi^epUoas ;  il  extfran^^  '*  lie's  French ;" 
U  est  avoeai  (410,  1),  "he  is  a  barrister."  it  pleiUy  "it  rains;"  il  est 
impoasible  de  voiu  eomprendre,  "  it  is  imposeibie  to  understand  yoa." 

761.  Ce  also  stands  before  ^re  (1)  in  periods  where  the 
predicate  phrase  comes  first  and  the  subject  follows,  unless 
the  predicate  phrase  is  an  adjective  (including  participles). 
(2.)  C'est  predicates  one  infinitive  of  another.  (3.)  Cek 
precedes  the  common  predicate  of  a  number  of  infinitives* 

See  Sentences  14-18,  Exercise  XIX. 

IL  762.  Ce  stands  before  relatives  when  the  reference  is 
to  a  thought  expressed  or  understood.  Otherwise  put  celtd 
qui,  eelle  qui,  etc. 

ExebciseXIX. 

763.  (a.)  1.  Qui  sont  ces  nouveanx  auteurs?  Ce  sont  des  gehs 
bien  habiles.  2.  Je  suis  jeune,  il  est  vrai.  3.  H  fait  chaud,  froid. 
4.  II  fait  du  vent,  de  la  pluie,  de  I'orage.  5.  Ce  sont  eiix.  6.  C*est 
moi.  7, 11  est  m^ecin.  8.  C*est  un  Atiglais.  9.  Ce  sont  des  An- 
glais. 10.  Ce  n'est  pas  loi,  c'est  son  pSre.  11.  De  quel  pays  sont  c6s 
voyageurs?  12.  Ce  sont  des  Franpais  (page  523,  IT,  5,  and  Note  to 
10).    13.  Non,  moasieur ;  ils  ne  sont  pas  fran9ai8,  ils  sont  suisses. 

(b.)  14.  V^^ter  c'est  mourir,  beaucoup  penser  c'est  vivre.  15.  II 
faut,  ce  meserable,  user  d'induIgCTice.  16.  Car  te  montrer  c'est 
plaire,.et  te  voir  c'est  t'aimer.  ^  17.  Eparj^ner  I'ennenii  qui  c^e  ou 
^ui  sqpplie,  c'est  user  dn  pouvoir,  c'est  agir  en  (!*  like  a,"  used  pf  the 
actor)  vaihqdeur.  18.  Boire,  maiiger,  dormir,  c'est  le  ^artnge'de  la 
brute. 

Exercise  XX. 

764.  (a.)  1.  It  is  I.  2.  It  is  vou.  3.  It  is  they  (feminine).  4.  It 
is  nothing.  5.  Is  it  all?  6.  fle  is  an  (410,  1)  architect.  7.  He  is 
B  good  architect    8.  I  loye  John ;  he  is  a  good  friend.    9.  They  are 

«  great  poets.    10.  Do  you  know  {connaistez)  those  foreigners?    Yes, 


sir:  they 


By  are  English.  Ko,  thev  are  not  Englishmen;  they  ire 
Swiss.  11.  It  thunders.  12.  It  hiiils.  13.  It  freezes.  l4.  There  Is 
a  God,  who  governs  all  wisely.    15.  There  are  (see  Vocabuhiry  under 


EXERCISES. 

,nere")  men  who  are  always  happy.  16.  It  is  too  hot  in  yoar  room. 
x7.  Is  it  she? 

(b.)  18.  To  flatter  is  to  deceive.  19.  To  bum  is  not  to  answer ;  to 
deny  is  not  to  prove.  20.  To  feel  with^  delicacy,  to  act  with*  coui^ 
age,  is  the  portion  of  man.  21.  That  which  {ee  qui)  astonishes  me 
is  his  letter.  22.  That  which  ^ou  say  (dUea)  is  not  true.  23.  All 
that  they  say  {on  dU)  is  true  (imitate  the  pronouns  of  sentence  22). 


COMPARISON  OP  ADJECTIVES. 
765.  Learn  33,34,  86,87. 

Exercise  XXI. 

766. 1.  Notre  roaison  est  beaucoup  plus  belie  que  la  v6tre.  2.  La 
rose  est  la  plus  belle  des  fleuis.  3.  Cette  plume  est  meilleure  que 
la  sienne.  4.  Le  vin  que  j'ai  achet^  est  le  roeilleur.  5.  II  est  aussi 
bon  que  son  ami.  6.  II  est  plus  riche  et  plus  heureux  que  Monsieur 
Totre  pdre.  7.  Le  cheval  et  le  bosnf  sont  les  plus  utiles  des  animaux. 
8.  Mon  meilleur  vin  est  le  vin  rouge.  9.  Vous  en  avez  bu  plus  de 
vingt  fois.  10.  Cette  bidre-ci  n'est  pas  si  bonne  que  celfe^Ii.  11. 
L*Angleterre  est  le  pays  le  plus  riche  du  monde.  12.  L^ltaiie  est 
le  pays  le  plus  beau  de  FEurope. 

Exercise  XXII. 

767.  1.  Italy  is  smaller  than  Russia.  2.  The  horse  is  the  most 
useful  (a)  animal.  3.  Your  pears  are  good,  but  ours  are  the  best  4. 
The  peach  is  sweeter  than  the  apple,  and  as  beautiful  as  the  latter. 
5.  New  York  and  Philadelphia  are  the  largest  and  most  nopulous 
cities  of  America.  6.  The  elephant  is  as  strong  as  the  ox,  but  he  is 
not  so  patient  as  the  ox.  7.  Here  is  your  knife ;  I  have  hunted  for 
it  more  than  a  hundred  times  (55,  4).  8.  Your  aunt  is  happier  than 
your  mother.  9.  John  is  neither  so  strong  nor  so  tall  as  Henrv,  bat 
Louis  is  much  stronger  still.  10.  He  walks  more  slowly  than  1,  but 
yon  walk  the  most  slowly  of  all. 


INTERROGATIVE  AND  RELATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

768.  Learn  47,  48,  49,  and  the  last  two  lines  of  50. 
"  When  animals/'  etc. 

ExERCKB  XXni. 

769.  1.  Quel  homme!    2.  Quelle  est  la  cause  de  votre  joie?    3. 
Qui  cherchez-vous  ?    Je  cherche  cet  homme  que  vous  connaisMt 
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(130,  26),  4.  A  qui  envoyez-vous  ces  lettres  ?  5.  Voici  deux  robes ; 
laquelle  voulez-voua?  6.  Quel  livre  avez-voufl?  7.  Quel  est  le 
g^^ral  qui  puisse  (130,  17)  livrer  des  batailles  coutre  cette  nation  ? 
8.  Que  me  re6te-t-il  k  faire?  9.  Lequel  de  vos  g^n^raux  approuve  ma 
oonduite?  10.  A  qui  eet  cette  maison-ci  ?  11.  Quoil  votre  fila  est 
maladel  12.  Auquel  de  vos  amis  avez-vous  domi4  les  chevaux? 
13.  De  quoi  parlez-vous  et  k  qnoi  pen.«ez-vou8  ?  14.  A  qui  est  le 
iivre  que  vous  avez  k  la  main?  16.  Que  deviendrai-je ?  (cf.  130,  11) 
que  se  passe-t-il  ?  16.  Que  vous  me  semblez  beau  I  17.  Est-ce  vous 
qui  avez  lou€  cette  lettre?  18.  Qu'est-ce  que  cela?  19.  Qui  est-ce 
que  vous  aimez?  20.  Qu'est-ce  que  vous  aimez?  21.  Qui  est-ce 
qui  vous  aime  ? 

ExBRasE  XXIV. 

770.  (ft.)  1.  Who  knocks?  2,  Whom  do  you  love?  3.  To  whom 
do  you  give  those  books?  4.  Of  (d)  what  are  you  thinking?  5.  Of 
(de)  what  am  I  talking?  (76,  3d  paragraph.)  6.  Whose  h  this 
dog  ?  7.  What  have  you  found  in  that  school  ?  8.  I  have  found 
the  books  that  you  lost.  9.  Hei*e  are  two  horses;  which  do 
you  prefer?  10.  What  do  you  want,  sir?  11.  What  I  this  water  is 
cold  as  ice!  12.  Here  is  a  letter  tlwt  I  received  from  my  father; 
this  letter  that  I  have  in  id)  my  hand.  13.  Which  of  your  friends 
loves  me?    14.  What  is  that  letter? 

Oral,  (b.)  Models:  1.  Who  loves?  2.  What  does  he  love?  3. 
Whom  does  he  love?  4.  The  man  (fhomme)  that  I  love,  that  I 
have  loved.  5.  The  woman,  the  woman  that,  etc  Verbs:  aimer, 
"to  love;"  loucTy  "to praise;"  trouver,  "to  find;"  ehet-cher,  "to  seek;" 
regardeTy  "  to  look  at." 

(c)  Of  whom,  of  what,  do  you  "write?"  icrire  (second  person, 
plural,  icncez);  "speak,"  parlir,  Je  me  souviens  de  means  "I  re- 
member." Vous  douvenez-vous  def  "do  you  remember?"  Je  me 
garde  de,  "  I  beware  of;"  torn  gardez-wm  def  "do  you  beware  of?" 
^*  Think  of"  is  penser  d, 

771.  Learn  50,  51  (3). 

772.  Lequel  replaces  qui  where  the  antecedent  would  be  doubtfiil. 
Thus,  Le  frhre  de  la.  femme  qui  itail  malade ;  here  q[u\  leaves  the 
reader  in  doubt  whether  le  frire  or  la  femme  was  ill.  But  as  iequd 
has  a  distinct  form  for  the  feminine,  it  makes  all  clear.  Thus,  Le 
frh'e  de  la  fefnme  laqueUe  itait  moUade,  showing  that  the  woman  was 
ill.  We  avoid  the  ambiguity  in  English  by  saying  either  "The 
woman's  brother  who  was  sick,"  meaning  the  brother  was  sick,  or 
"  The  brother  of  the  woman  who,"  etc.,  meaning  the  woman.  But 
the  French  cannot  express  the  poiSfQB^^ve.  in  more  than  one  way 
(cf:  733,  small  print). 

Ex^RCiSi:  XXV. 

773.  1.  Le  Fran9ai«,  dont  vous  parlos,  est  malade.  2s  I>uqu«l 
parlez-vous?  3.  Le  prince,  sous  la  protection  duquel  je  demeure,  eat 
trSs-riche.  4.  Avez-vous  ferm^  l<?a  portes  par  laqueUe«  les  voleurs 
entrent?    6.  Le  pere  de  la  jeuwQ  fiUe,  laquelle  vous  connaissez  (130, 
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26),  est  mort.  6.  Cest  tine  des  cboses  ^i  vi'^ovit  le  plus  d4ooangk 
7.  La  cour  attendait  (was  waiting  for)  dee  tempe  meillears,  ce  qoi 
remp^hait  d'agir  (from  acting).  8.  Tout  ce  qui  Ini  manqnait,  eliB 
Tavait  pour  lui.  9.  Nous  avons  de  quoi  vivre.  10.  Cest  en  quoi 
vous  tronipez  vos  amis.  11.  Totis  ceuz,  qni  me  sont  chers,  fiont  icL 
12.  11  lui  demanda  ce  qfu'elle  avail.  IS.  Thomas  CorneiUe  dit  ( 130, 
29),  '*  Cest  un  homme  dont  le  m^rite  ^le  la  naiflsance.''  14.  Cert 
nn  effet  de  la  divine  providence,  lequel  attire  Tadmiration  de  tout  le 
UH >nde.  15.  La  ville,  oH  je  me  trouve,  est  grande.  16.  J^  pars  d'od 
nous  venons  (130, 11),  est  riche.  17.  La  rue  par  oil  nous  pasfiims,  edt 
lougue. 

Exercise  XXVL 

774.  1.  The  Englishman  whose  wife*  was  here.  2.  The  city  of 
Blois,  whose  situation^  is  charming.  3.  Make  a  ndte  of  what  jou 
desire.  4.  All  that  he  says  (dit)  is  true.  5.  The  zeal  and  the 
exactitude  with  which  (plural  masculine)  I  have  acquitted  myself 
{me  before  tlie  auxiliary).  6.  Yon  have  a  song,  in  w^ich  is  his 
name.  7.  The  room  in  which  I  work  is  too  cM,  8.  I  undentand 
(eniends)  what  he  understands  (eaiend).  9.  The  chair  on  which  I 
place  my  hat  is  in  the  dining-room.  10.  Do  you  like  the  libertr 
with  (avee)  which  I  speak  to  you  in  the  condition  in  which  (51,  3)  t 
find  myself  (me)  at  present?  11.  But  it  (ee)  is  not  that  which  £ 
fear  (crains).  12.  The  king  in  whose  country  we  find  ooraelves 
(nous  before  the  verb).  13.  What  is  not  clear  is  not  Frendi  {a* 
capital).     14.  The  sister  of  the  man  who  was  here  is  sick. 


INDEFINITE  PRONOUNS. 

775.  Read  52-54.  In  Exercise  27,  translate  on,  ron^ 
by  "  one,"  "  they,"  or  by  the  passive  voice.  Deteraiine 
the  gender  of  the  persons  referred  to  by  on. 

Exercise  XXVIL 

776.  1.  Chacun  k  son  goftt.  2.  Chaque  ftge  a  sea  plaiairs,  chaqne 
^tat  a  ses  charmes,  mais  cnacun  se  plaint  de  son  ^t.  3.  On  dit.  4. 
(>n  aime  peu  celui  qui  n^ose  (354,  b)  aimer  personne.  5.  Quand  on 
est  belle,  on  ne  I'ignore  pas.  6.  Chacune  de  nous  se  pr^endait  sn- 
p^rieure  aux  autres  en  beauts.  7.  Quelqu'un  a-t-il  jamais  doot^ 
s^rieusement  de  I'existence  de  Dieu?  8.  Quioonque  est  80up90ii- 
neux  invite  la  trahison.  9.  L'honnfite  homme  remarque  lea  dJfauta 
d'antrui,  mais  il  n'en  parle  jamais.  10.  On  cherche  les  rieurs  et  moi 
je  les  ^vite.  11.  On  a  npport^  ce  livre  pour  voos.  12.  On  n'oee  pas 
(compare  354,  b).     13.  Quiconque  est  capable  de  mentir  (lying)  «* 


*  Urc  the  definite  articfe-with  this  word. 
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indigne  d'Mro  oempi^'  su  noffibre  des  kommes.    14.  A-t-on  dit  ^el- 
que  chose  jl  mes  cousines  ?    15.  On  vous  appdUe. 

16.  <7e8t  d'uii  roi  que  Ton  tieiit  (derive)  oette  luftxime  auguste, 
Que  jamais  oo  a'est  grand,  qu'autant  que  Ton  lest  jiuiste. 
17.  Si  Ton  embrasse  les  int^r^ta  d'autrui,  pourquoi  a*ercuHefnit-<in 
(fl^ould  excuse)  pm  see  d^uts  ? 

EXERCKE  XXVIII. 

777.  Learn  62  (a)  md  63  (a),  52  fe  d,  f ),  U  (h),  *«• 
remark. 

Use  no  French  passive  verbs*  (52,  d)  in  this  exercise. 

778.  1.  One  is  happy  when  ene  is  eonient.  2.  Eadi  has  his 
pleasures.  3.  Each  man  has  his  ruling  (a)  passion.  4.  French  is 
spoken  here.  5.  Several  young  girls  are  there  ((d).  6.^y  daughters 
have  been  invited.  7.  She  is  quite  sick.  8.  £verv  man  is  liable  to 
death.  9.  He  is  quite  sick.  10.  Wkoever  flatters  his  Mends,  beteays 
(trakit)  them.  11.  All  those  that  I  have  seen  ace  beautiful.  12. 
Every  substance  (corps)  is  extended  ;  each  substance  has  its  proper- 
ties. 13.  Whoever  betrays  his  country  is  worthy  of  death.  14.  Do 
not  desire  the  goods  of  others  (52,  f ).  15.  David  is  often  represented 
playing  on  (jottarU  de)  the  ha^.  16.  The  company  was  quite 
attentive. 


THE  VERB.» 

779.  Fonm  etich  persons,  tenses,  meods,  and  voioes  m  tbe 
teacher  requires.' 

780.  (a.)  1st  conj.  con^,  to  cut;  demander,  to  ask-  chanter,  to 
sing;  donner,  to  give;  aimer,  to  love.  2d.  conj.  bfttir,  to  build; 
choisir,  to  choose;  punir,  to  punish.  3d.  conj.  perdre,  to  lose; 
rompre,  to  break  j  entendre,  to  hear,  to  understand.  (iJcceuoiV,  to 
receive,  and  certain  other  verbs  sometimes  set  down  as  a  distinct 
coniugation,  134.) 

(b.)  Irregttlarkies  under  73.  Voyager,  to  travel;  partager,  to 
share ;  juger,  to  judge.  Avancer,  to  advance ;  menacer,  to  threaten ; 
prononcer,  to  pronounce.  Lever,  to  raise;  promener,  to  walk  (but 
coupled  Mrith  9e),  C^l^brer,  to  celebrate ;  esp^rer,  to  hope.  Rap- 
peler,  to  recall ;  ^peler,  to  spell.  Projeter,  to  project.  Balayer,  to 
sweep ;  efFrayer,  to  firighten.     Nettoyer,  to  clean.    Ennuyer,  to  tire. 

«  Although  the  passiTC  might  be  correct  in  Frtnch. 

*  The  irregular  verbs  (130-135)  arc,  by  college  dasMS,  ver|r  oonvemently  learned 
timply  as  part  of  the  vocabulary. 

-*  The  forms  most  firequent,  and  therefore  best  worth  learning  first,  are  the  im- 
perfect and  preterite  indicative,  third  singular  and  plural,  the  iiaperative  second 
plural,  s^l^uncfcive  Uiird  aijigular  and  pluml*  4Wi  ^^  prasenc.  Ako  the  par- 
ticiple. "  o 
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(c)  Some  verbs  with  ibrt  as  auxiliary.  Arriyer,  to  arrire ;  entrsr, 
to  enter ;  tomber,  to  fiiil ;  rester,  to  remain. 

(d.)  Some  reflexive  verba  (79).  8e  lever,  to  rise ;  se  coacher,  to  lie 
down ;  s'appeler,  to  be  called  (73,  5 j ;  se  promener,  to  walk ;  se 
tromper,  to  be  mistaken. 

781.  "  I  love,"  "  I  do  love,"  "  I  am  loving,"  are  all  translated  bv 
the  simple  present  tense ;  "  I  did  love,"  "  I  was  loving,"  "  I  loved,'' 
eenerallj  hy  a  simple  tense,  preterite  definite,  or  im|)^ect.  Simple 
future  notions,  '*I  shall  love,"  "  I  will  love"  (often  incorrectly  used 
in  the  English),  by  the  simple  future,  eta 


THE  INFINmVR 

782.  Parse  the  infiDitive  as  a  noun.    (It  is  not  used  after 

en,  which  takes  the  participle.) 

Eemark. — "  To"  with  the  English  infinitive  is  most  often  merely 
a  sign  of  the  form,  and  in  such  cases  is  not  to  be  translated  into 
French.    Thus— 

1 1  desire  |  to— speak. 

Je  I  desire  |  parler. 

Here ''  to"  is  translated  by  the  ending  -tr,  A  prepoeiticm  with 
the  French  infinitive  has  a  more  substantial  use : 

Maison  |  It  I  vendre. 
Hou8e|"for|to-selL" 

Or  "  for  selling,"  t.e.  =  to  be  sold.  The  student  will  often  get  % 
clearer  conception  of  this  relation  by  endeavoring  to  traofdate  the 
French  infinitive  by  an  English  substantive  in  -mg. 

Exercise  XXIX. 

783.  1.  Mentir  est  un  crime.  2.  L*honn6te  homme  ne  sait  (130, 
18)  pas  mentir.  3.  Je  souhaiterais  pouvoir  vous  obliger.  4.  J'entendi 
venir.  5.  J'ai  besoin  d'admirer.  6.  II  est  jaloux  d'acau^rir  votre 
estime.  7.  Le  daim  s'^tonnait  de  languir.  8.  Aprds  avoir  beauooup 
voyag^  elles  arriv^rent  aupres  d*un  puits.  9.  II  se  mit  (130,  33)  k 
nager.  10.  Oe  bois  est  propre  ^  b&tir.  11.  Ce  passage  est  difficile  h 
expliquer.  12.  Sans  chanter  ni  parler.  13.  Consolez-vous  de  Pavoir 
perdu.  14.  II  fut  oblig4,  pour  la  satisfaire,  de  condamner  le  joaillier 
i  6tre  expos^  dans  Tar^ne.  15.  Je  perds  la  vie  pour  avoir  cach^  un 
senl  louis.  16.  Pourairisi  dire.  17.  Avant  de  mourir,  il  s'^cria.  18. 
J'ai  failli  de  tomber  (282,  e).  19.  II  a  manqn^d*6tre  tu4  20.  Pour- 
quoi  chanter?  21.  lis  alldrent  (130.  1)  trouver  leur  Toisin.  22. 
Envoyez  chercher  un  docteur.     23.  II'  le  fit  arr^ter.    24.  Un  homme» 

»  ArrHer^  object  oK  fit ;  le  of  arrfter.  A  more  logical  order  would  be,  HM 
S^^^Ja  ^■^?''  '*^''  ***  **"*  connecdoiia,  is  treated  as  an  aujdUnry,  and  om 
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qui  avail  doaze  file,  les  fit  rassembler  autour  de  son  lit.  25.  J'aime 
mieux  mourir  pour  ma  patrie  que  de  I'asservir.  26.  II  est  inutile  de 
dire.  27.  II  faut^  toujoure  aimer  nn  ami.  28. 11  vous  faut  aller  le 
trouver.  29.  Cest  autoriser  le  mal  que  de  rexcuser  (286,  a,  1).  30. 
Cest  un  crime  que  de  mentir.  31.  Maison  k  vendre  (296,  e).  32. 
Cest-i-dire. 

Exercise  XXX. 

784.  (a.)  1.  To  love  is  a  need  of  the  soul.  2.  He  desires  to  speak 
to  you.  3.  I  hear  some  one  sing  (282,  a).  4.  I  am  afraid  {avoir  peur) 
of  destroying  myself.  6.  I  have  time  {le  tempa)  to  listen  to  you 
(288).  6.  After  having  spoken,  he  finished  by  holding  his  peace. 
7.  Without  talking  or  dancing  (308,  small  print).  8.  He  amuses  him- 
self with  reading  (303,  small  print).  9.  He  finished  by  refusing  (307) 
the  purchase.  lO.  lie  laid  himself  down  to  deliver  himself  to  the 
wise  reflection,  which  he  had  just  made  (p.  255,  line  8).  11.  He  was 
not  able  to  prevent  himself  from  laughmg.  12.  To  know  how  to 
read  and  write  is  necessary. 

(b.)  13.  I  see  the  leaves  fall  (p.  254,  at  top).  14.  He  was  goin^  to 
eat  his  apple  (283).  15.  To  save  himself  the  trouble  of  searching, 
he  had  had  {fairey  130,  31)  placed  on  each  mantel-piece  a  box. 
(Imitate  21  and  22,  last  exercise.)  16.  He  had  the  box  brought 
him  (ae),  17.  He  had  had  painted  the  head  of  an  ass.  18.  It  is 
useless  to  add.  (Imitate  24,  last  exercise).  19.  We  must  work  to- 
day (24,  25,  last  exercise). 

See  pp.  523-6  for  further  material. 


PARTICIPLE  WITH  EN.* 

Exercise  XXXI. 

785.  Learn  314,  317,  321  (emphasis  on  "direct"). 

786.  1,  EUe  dit,  en  s'en volant,  "reste  od  tu  €«."  Elle  s'envole,  en 
disant  cela.  2.  Le  roi,  en  me  recevant  comme  son  gendre,  me  c^era 
sa  place.  3.  II  s'^loigne  en  se  grattant  Toreille.  4.  L'app^tit  vient 
(130, 11)  toujours  en  mangeant.  5.  Tell  ^tait  ^mu  (compare  130, 
15)  en  d^couvrant  la  cayeme  de  Grutli.  6.  Les  petits,  en  naissant 
(130,35)  sont  converts  d'un  duvet  gris  on  jaun4tre.  7.  Mais,  en 
attendant,  avese-vous  de  quo!  vivre?  8.  Je  n'avais  pas  envie  de 
montrer  mon  ^ucation  provinciale  en  arrivant  trop  t6t,  ni  de  mon- 
trer  mon  savoir-vivre  citadin  en  arrivant  trop  tard  et  en  £aisant 
(130,31)  g4ter  son  diner.  9.  La  v^rit^  en  obtenaat  Testime,  en 
attirant  la  confiance,  nous  sert. 

I  II  faut  is  also  followed  by  qu4  with  the  subjunctire. 

s  Most  uses  of  the  participle  are  periiectly  in  accordance  with  the  English  use. 

53  Digitized  by  Google 
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IMPERFECT  AND  PRETERITE  DEFINITR 

787.  The  imperfect  describes  past  action  as  condnued, 

the  preterite  definite  as  a  completed  whole,  without  express- 

ing  continuance. 

Note.— Do  not  define  the  action  of  the  past  definite  as  "  momen- 
tary.''   See  seatence  5. 

EXBBGKB  XXXIL 

78S.  (a.)  1.  Lorsqu'il  ^tait  laqnaid  (410, 1)  il  n'^tait  pp  si  sage.  2. 
La  grotte  de  la  d^csse  4tait  sur  le  penchant  d'mie  colline.  3.  Dans 
ce-temp-IH  les  empereurs  romains  ^taient  si  faibles  qu'ils  n'avaieat 
point  ae  soldats ;  aussi  furent  ils  (602,  3)  oblig^  de  soufirir  que  des 
troupes  de  Francs  s'^tablissent  (estaHish  themselves)  entre  le  Rhln 
et  la  Meuse. 

(b.)  4.  Le  prince  qui  r^ait  alors  sur  ce  royanme  portait  le  nom 
de  Dagohert.  D^obert  itaii  un  veritable  roi  faineant  et  P<Spin 
Tabandonna  aux  seigneurs  r^volt^.  6.  Fr^d^ric  r^gna  pendant 
quarante-six  ans.  6.  Un  villageois  allait  (130,  1)  au  bois.  11 
trouva  nne  vipdre  et  la  ramassa.  7.  Un  chien  se  sauvait  et  arriva 
sur  le  bord  d'une  rividre. 

EXERCISB  XXXIIL 

789.  1.  One  day,  a  king  who  was  hunting'  got  lost.'  2.  As  he 
sought  the  way,  he  heard  a  voice,  and  saw  a  man  and  a  woman,  who 
were  cutting  wood.  3.  The  king  approached.'  and  said,  **  You  have 
much  trouble  7"  4.  "  Yes,"  answered  they,  "  we  work  like  horses." 
5.  At  this  moment,  the  king's  officers,  who  were  seeking  him,  arrived, 
and  the  poor  people  were  much  astonished.  6.  When  they  were  in 
the  palace  of  the  king,  he  gave  them  fine  clothes  and  servants,  and 
every  day  (tou8  U9  jours)  they  had  a  good  dinner. 


COMPOUND  TENSES. 

790.  Learn  65,  66,  7^-84.    Review  321. 

Rgmabk.-^As  these  forms  are  often  mistaken  even  by  advanced 
students^  they  need  special  attention.  Oral  practice  (792,  b)  will 
prove  very  nsefnl.  Distinguish  carefully  between  direct  and  indi- 
rect objects ;  also  point  out  the  verb  governing  the  prononn — not 
always  a  simple  matter;  also,  in  Exercise  XXJtlV.,  tne  gender  of 
each  pronoun. 

>  to  be  hunting,  ttre  d  la  ckssse. 

>  grot  lost,  seperdre. 

•  approach,  t^apfrochtr,  r-  r^r^c^Ao 
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EXEECESE  XXXIV. 

791.  1.  II  a  aim€.  2.  L.  est  aim^e.  3.  N.  a  4i4  aim^.  4.  L. 
s'est  aim^.  5.  L.  et  N.  se  8ont  aim^  I'un  Tautre.  6.  Je  me 
suis  retiree.  7.  Je  suis  tii^.  8.  J'ai  6i4  tude.  9.  lis  se  tiient.  10. 
lis  se  tuent  les  uns  les  autres.    11.  N.  s'en  est  alld.    12.  M.  est  morte 

ilSO,  8).  13.  Je  suis  n^  (130,  35).  14.  EHe  s'dtait  mari^.  15. 
!)Ile  avait  dpous^  M.  Boilean.  16.  Tu  ne  te  fus  pas  blam($e.  17. 
Les  frais  que  cette  affaire  ra'a  cout^  (322,  3),  sont  considerables.  18. 
Je  me  suis  promen^.  19.  Nous  nous  somnies  parl^  des  tchx.  20. 
Qui  pourrait  (130, 17)  dire  combien  de  siScles  a  v^cu  Mathusalem 
(322,  2).  21.  Tous  les  soldats  s'^aient  laiss^  prendre  (324,  3).  22. 
La  v^rite  qa*il  a  n^lig^  de  suivre.  23,  lis  se  sont  laiss^  sur- 
prendre. 

EX£ECISE  XXXV. 

792.  (a.)  1.  I  have  found.  2.  I  have  found  her.  3.  They  have 
found  themselves.  4.  They  are  found.  5.  She  had  been  found.  6. 
This  wine  has  made  them  sleep  (324,  3).  7.  They  have  answered 
each  other  (321,  last  line,  large  print).  8.  Have  you  eaten  apples? 
I  have  eaten  some  (en).  9.  The  church  that  I  have  had  built^  is 
very  beautiful. 

(b.)  Oral.  Form  sentences  on  the  model  of  1-5,  with  atmcr,  to 
love ;  tuety  to  kill ;  funir^  to  punish ;  perdrc,  to  lose ;  se  promenery  to 
"walk ;  ennuyer.  to  tire ;  tromper,  to  deceive.  (Rapidity  very  desir- 
able,, even  for  simple  reading  purposes.) 


FUTURE  AND  CONDITIONAL. 

793.  Learn  149,  the  two  lines  beginning  ''The  indicative 
future,"  and  160,  first  five  lines. 

Exercise  XXXVI. 

794.  1.  "  Nous  n'attaquerons  point  le  roi."  2.  lis  dirent  (130,  29) 
quails  n'attaqueraient  point  le  roi.  3.  La  feinme  dit  (130,  29)  qu'elle 
eetuerait.  4.  La  feinme  dit,  ^Je  nie  tuerai.''  5.  Aussi  longtemps 
que  vous  resterez''  unis,  personne  ne  pourra  (130,  17)  vous  vaincre. 
6.  Quand  vous  viendrez  (130,  11),  vous  apporterez  naon  livre.  7.  .Je 
vous  suivrai  (130, 41)  partout  od  vous  irez  ( 130, 1 ).  8.  Qunnd  j'aurai 
termini  mes  affaires,  je  partirai  tout  de  suite.  9.  Je  ne  sais  (730)  si 
jnon  frere  viendra.*  10.  Vous  deviendrez  savant  si  vous  ^tudiez  bien. 
11.  Nou8  allons  entreprendre  la  conqufite  de  PEgypte.  12.  II  n'est 
pas  ici ;  il  sera  parti  hier.  13.  Quand  vous  serez  maltre  de  la  Sicile 
que  ferez-vous  (130,  31)  ensuite? 

1  to  have  built,  /aire  (130,  31)  i/Uir. 

»  Relative  clauses  referring  to  the  future,  and  si,  meaning  '*  whether"  (not  mean- 
ing *  ii"),  take  the  fiiture ;  or,  of  completed  actions,  the  future  P'^^^^*v^ao]f* 


628  EXEBCIS£B. 


Exercise  XXXVn. 


795.  1.  The  destinies  of  the  two  peoples  shall  be  confided  to  these 
soldiers.  2.  They  decided  the  destinies  of  Rome  should  be  confided 
to  the  best  generals.  3.  The  empire  shall  belong  to  the  king  whose 
(dojU)  army  gains*  the  victory.  4.  They  said  that  the  empire  should 
belong  to  the  nation  whose  soldiers  should  gain  the  victory.  5.  The 
hands  shall  no  longer  carry  food  to  the  mouth,  and  the  teeth  shall 
not  chew  it.  6.  They  agreed  that  the  hands  should  no  longer  carry 
food  to  the  mouth,  and  that  the  teeth  should  not  chew  it.  7.  You 
will  leave  when  you  have  finished  your  business.  8. 1  shall  sing, 
if  you  sing.^  9.  X  do  not  know  whether  he  will  punish  her.  10. 
When  you  go,  you  will  give  her  these  knives  and  pens.  11.  You  are 
not  going  to  believe  me  (cf.  Exercise  XXXVI.,  11).  12.  When  he 
returns,  kill  him. 


HYPOTHETICAL  PERIODS. 

796.  "  If  he  comes,  I  shall  go,"  is  a  hypothetical  period  ;  that  is, 
a  condition,  together  with  a  conclusion.  So,  also,  **  I  should  like  to 
do  this,  if  I  could."  The  condition  may  be  merely  understood,  as 
in  the  common  expression,  "1  should  be  glad  to  do  this;**  or  the 
condition  mav  be  expressed  in  some  other  way  than  by  the  use  of 
*'  if,"  ns  in  "  Doing  this  you  would  do  well,"  i.e.  "  Doing  this'*="  If 
you  should  do  this."  It  is  not  always  easy,  especially  in  phrases 
much  used,  to  supply  the  condition.  Although  the  conclusion  de- 
pends logically  on  the  condition,  yet  the  conclusion  is  the  prin- 
cipal sentence,  and  the  condition  is  grammatically  a  dependent 
sentence.  Most  conditions  and  coDclusions  need  no  discussion  here, 
but— 

797.  When  the  statement  made  by  the  condition  is 
untrue,  or  assumed  to  be  untrue,  use, — 

(a.)  For  present  or  future  time,  the  imperfect  indica- 
tive in  the  condition,  and  the  conditional  in  the  conclu- 
sion. 

(b.)  For  past  time,  the  pluperfect  indicative  in  the 
condition,  and  the  compound  condi^onal  in  the  conclu- 
sion, or, — 

(c.)  For  past  time,  the  pluperfect  subjunctive  may 
stand  in  the  condition,  or  in  the  conclusion,  or  in  both. 

Remark. — Thus,  beginners  will  note  that  the  imperfect  comes  to 
denote  present,  or  even  future  time.  Furthermore,  the  conditional 
does  not  occur  in  the  condition  (certain  apparent  exceptions).     Mix- 


»  Sec  note  oa  Exercise  XXXVI.,  sentence 
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tares  of  present  and  past  times  complicate  the  question.    Anything 
may  be  assumed  to  be  untrue. 

798.  Que  replacing  si  takes  the  subjunctive  (178, 1). 

ExERcraK  XXXVIII. 

799.  State  the  time  of  the  action  of  each  verb.  Point  out  the 
condition  and  the  conclusion. 

1.  8i  tu  te  Boumets  (130,  33),  je  te  donnerai  Pempire  de  la  Grdce 
(compare  389,  3).  2.  Si  vous  aviez  ^t^,  dimanche  dernier,  od  vous 
deviez  ^tre,  vous  auriez  pu  (130,  17)  m'entendre  prober.  3.  Je 
serais  plus  riche,  si  j'avais  ^t^  seul.  4.  Si  le  courant  vous  jetait 
centre  moi,  ou  moi  contre  vous,  vous  me  briseriez  en  mille  (66,  4) 
morceaux.  6.  Si  vous  chantiez  pour  m'obliger,  vous  seriez  bien 
ainiable.  6.  Si  vous  perdez  vos  enseignes,  suivez-moi.  7.  Voici 
deux  pilules ;  Tune  est  compost  d'un  poison  mortel ;  Tautre  est 
inoffensive.  Si  chacun  de  nous  en  avale  uue,  le  combat  sera  6^, 
8.  Nous  avons  ^^  oblige  de  partager  le  tr^sor  avec  lui,  sa  part  aurait 
augments  les  nOtres.  9.  La  com  tease  dit,  **  Pourquoi  serais-Je  irri- 
t^  ?*'  10.  Si  je  t*ai  affli^^,  c'est  gue  moi-m6me  je  souffrais.  11. 
Je  leur  ferais  trop  de  plaisir  en  quittant  la  partie.  12.  Si  les  Ro- 
mains  I'emportaient  sur  les  vainquenrs  par  la  civilisation,  ceuz-ci 
leur  ^taient  sup^rieurs  en  vertus.  13.  Si  les  uns  furent  remarquables 
par  la  sagesse,  les  autres  le  ("so*'  )  furent  par  la  vigueur  du  corps. 
14.  Que  deviendrais-je  sans  eux?  16.  Je  te  veuz  (130,  21)  garder, 
comme  si  tu  ^tais  raon  propre  frfire.  16.  Si  la  douleur  ne*  nous  eUt 
rendus  insensibles  il  tous  les  plaisirs,  nos  yeux  auraient  4i4  efaarm^. 
17.  Le  renard  regarda  de  beaux  raisins ;  il  en  eti  volontiers  fait  un 
repas.    18.  Si  c^eti  6i6  la  citrouille,  j'aurais  eu  le  nez  4craa4. 

Exercise  XXXIX. 

800.  State  time  of  action.  Point  out  the  condition  and  the  con- 
clusion. 

1.  If  you  come,  await  roe.  2. 1  would  sing,  if  I  could.  3.  If  the 
French  (o)  people  draw  the  sword,  they  (il)  will  throw  away 
the  scabbard.  4.  When  we  draw  the  sword  (Note  on  Exerdse 
XXXVI.),  we  shall  throw  away  the  scabbard.  5.  That  would  be 
a  poor  (p.  628)  satisfaction  for  me.  6. 1  should  have  done  without' 
that.  7.  I  should  be  poorer,  if  I  had  been  alone.  8.  He  would 
have  spoken,  if  he  loved  her ;  she  would  have  told  me,  if  he  had 
spoken.    9.  If  you  knew!  If  I  could  tell'  you  !  10.  If  I  were  at-the- 

house-of  (chez)   D I  would  not  go  out.     11.  If  I   had   time 

(le  temps)  I  would  carry  your  letters  to  the  post-office.    12. 1  should 
have  l^n  lost,  if  he  had  not  held  me. 

1  Sec  361,  small  print,  near  the  end. 

*  to  do  without,  s* passtr  dt,19. 

•  can  lell,  ^otivoir  dirt. 
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THE  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

801 .  The  exercises  on  the  subjunctive,  especially  Ihoee  to  he  trms- 
latecl  into  French,  are  confined  to  the  clearer  uses.  In  addition  to 
the  rules  assigned  for  memorizing,  the  student  should  read  over  the 
omitted  passages  in  the  grammar,  and  be  will  observe  that  this 
mood  is  not  altogether  a  dead  element  in  the  language.  The  inteo- 
tion  of  the  speaker  often  determines  between  the  subjnnctiTe  and 
indicative.    (See  Exercise  XLII.,  6.) 

The  subjunctive  is  a  dependent  mood,  even  such  uses  as  gv'iZ 
ricnti«,  "let  him  come,"  being  best  explained  by  the  assomption  of* 
phrase  such  as,  "  It  is  my  will  that  {que}  he  come." 

802.  Learn  large  print,  171  (2);  172,  first  four  lines; 
173,  two  lines;  174 

803.  Tenses  of  subjunctive. — ^Present  or  future  time  is 
expressed  by  the  present  subjunctive;  past  time  by  the 
past  subjunctive.  But  after  a  past  indicative  or  a  condi- 
tional, present  or  future  time  is  expressed  by  the  past  sub- 
junctive ;  past  time  by  the  compound  past  solajuiiciive. 

804.  The  past  indeioite  indicative  may  be  followed  by  a  oom- 
pound  present  subjunctive,  instead  of  the  past  subjunctive. 

805.  Verbs,  etc,  of  fearing.    Compare  355  (a). 

I  fear  that  he  will  come,  takes  subjunctive  with  iw  alone. 
I  fear  that  he  will  not  come,  takes  subjunctive  with  ne--paB, 
I  do  not  fear  that  he  will  come,  takes  subjunctive  witnout  any 
negative.  ... 

I  do  not  fear  that  he  will  not  come,  takes  subjunctive  with  ne — 

Do  you  fear  that  he  will  come?  takes  subjunctive  without  any 
n^^ative. 

Do  jou  not  £ear  that  he  will  coroe?  takes  subjoactive  with  ne 
alone. 

Do  you  not  fear  that  he  will  not  come?  takes  subjunctive  with 
fi«— pew. 

In  questions,  however,  there  is  some  departure  from  these  rales. 
(See  middle  of  p.  294.) 

Exercise  XL. 

806.  1.  Je  ne  sache  pas  (171,  I,  1;  130, 18).  2.  Dieu  veuille 
(130,  21)  qu'ils  aient  de  bons  exemples.  3.  Qu'elle  ait  du  veau,  et 
des  oeufe.  4.  II  faut  qu'il  ait  de  Thuile.  5.  11  importe  qu*ils  aient 
du  vin.  6.  Qu*on  m'am^ne  ici  cet  Stranger.  7.  11  est  bon  qu'il  le 
sache.  8.  lis  craignaient  {like  plaindre,  130,  36)  que  les  portes  ne 
fussent  fcrm^es.    9.  II  n'^tait  pas  dtonnant  qu'ils  fussent  bien  mis. 


EXSRCieos.  631 

10.  J}  ii'^H  pM  ocmvenable  que  nous  foeaaos  si  cnrieux.  11.  Qa'U 
pamisBe  h  Pinstant.  12.  i)  est  tempH  que  ThlTer  iinisse.  13.  Crai^^nes 
r^ti'eUe  ne  voos  accable  de  maux.  14.  II  ne  vouliit  pes  nous  doimer 
ies  vnimetsaXj  de  peor  qu'iU  ne  fuasent  trop  expoe^  nir  cee  o6tea 
Mais  il  n'avait  rie&  k  craindre.  16.  Ccst  awes  qu'il  tous  ait  reoom- 
mand^  16.  J'entends  qu'on  prend  (130,  38)  son  parti.  17.  J'entends 
qu'on  prenne  son  parti.  IS.  Qu'i  mes  mains,  k  moi  seule,  on  laisse 
la  victime. 

Exercise  XLI. 

807.  (a.)  1.  Let  them  finish  it.  2.  What  didst  thou  want  (vouloir, 
130,  21)  me  to  do  7^  3.  I  wanted  you  to  suffer  all  sorts  of  ills.  4. 
It  is  necessary  for  you  to  leave  at  once  (translate  also  by  infinitive). 
5.  It  is  just  that  evil  doers  perish.  6.  I  fear  that  these  walls  will 
fall.  7.  It  suffices  that  you  command  me.  8,  It  is  true  that  they 
have  not  yet  arrived.  9.  Must  I  give  him  his  money?  10.  It  seems 
that  you  have  not  found  her.  11.  Let  him  leave  me  at  the  house  of 
my  friends.  12,  Let  me  find  you  again  in  this  house  I  13.  It  were 
better  (niieux  vaudrait)  that  he  should  lose*  his  life.  14.  I  do  not 
fear  that  these  walls  will  fall.  15. 1  fear  that  he  will  not  come.  16. 
You  must  remain  here. 

(b.)  Some  additional  impersonal!  taking  qtte  and  the  subjunctive. 
For  oral  or  further  written  practice.    Connect  with  verbs  in  780. 

1.  It  is  better,  U  vatU  mieuz,  6.  It  is  important,  U  {nou8j  etc) 

2.  It  is  difficult,  tZ  est  difficile,  importe, 

5.  It  may  he^ilse  peut;  or,  Upeut      7.  It  suits,  il  ©fall. 

iefaire.  8.  It  is  sad,  u  estfdeheuz, 

4.  It  is  proper,  H  eonvieat.  9.  It  is  juRt,  il  estjutte. 

6.  It  is  surprising,  il  est  surpre-    10.  li  h  poBsibXej  il  est  pessible. 

fumi,  11.  It  is  time,  il  eti  temps. 

(c.)  Additional  verbs  and  phrases  under  174,  implying  fear,  etc., 
followed  by  ^fue,  and  taking  the  same  negatives  (805). 

1.  Crcundre,  tmprihender^  redouter,  fo-mfc/cr.  2.  J'ai  peur,  crairUe, 
apprehension,    Z.  II  est  dangereux. 

Exercise  XLII. 

808.  Learn  large  print,  175,  five  lines;  181, 182:  1,  2, 

3.  4,  5. 

809. 1.  Je  ne  crois  (130,  28)  pas  qu'il  ait  du  fruit.  2.  Jean  ^tjiit 
le  premier  <^tti  eti  du  caf6.  3.  Le  Cr^ateur  se  fait  sentir  k  Tintelli- 
gence  humame,  poar  qu'elle  lui  rende  hommage.  4.  J'^tudie  afin  que 
je  m'instruiBe  (cf.  eondutre^  130,  25).  5.  Pensez-vous  que  j'ob^isse 
sreoghSment  ?  6.  On  dit,  'Vest  \e  seul  parti  que  vous  pouvez  (130, 
17)  prendre,"  s'il  n'existe  absolument  qu'un  seul  parti  k  prendre; 
et  "c^est  le  seul  parti  que  vous  puissiez  prendre,"  si  je  veux  faire 
entendre  qu'entre  plusieurs  partis,  celui  qu^on  propose  est  le  seul 


1  Preterite  definite  tense  (mood  by  the  rule). 
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conveimble.  7.  M.  de  la  Fdre  oubliait  qu'i]  e<it  jamais  ea  do  clmgria 
(rare  use).  8.  Croyez-vous  qu'il  puisse  trouver  mon  cheral  et  le 
sien  ?  9.  Je  ne  oonnais  personne  qui  ne  (359)  vous  aime.  10.  Nous 
ne  pensions  pas  qu'il  fftt  si  bon.  11.  11  est  impossible  qa'il  n'j  ait 
r^issi.    12.  Si  yous  vous  aperceyez  qu'il  soit  malade. 

EXJSRdSB  XLIII. 

810.  This  exercise  includes  some  dependent  indicatives. 

1. 1  think  that  he  is  wrong.  2.  I  do  not  think  that  you  are  ri^t 
3.  Come,  so  that  our  roaster  may  not  punish  us.  4.  I  do  not  believe 
that  he  can  enrich  himself  at  the  expense  of  others.  5.  Here  is  the 
only  hat  1  have.  6.  Do  you  think  that  that  cloth  will  last  long?  7. 
I  believe  that  it  will  last  long.  8.  Tell  it  to  him,  so  that  he  may 
arrive  in  (d)  time.  9.  Nero  is  the  first  em[)eror  who  persecuted 
(compound  of  the  present)  them.  10.  This  garden  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful garden  that  1  know.  11. 1  see  no  one  (qui)  who  does  not  know 
you  (364).    12.  I  know  no  one  who  does  not  (359)  make  mistakes. 

Exercise  XLIV. 

811.  Learn  176  (2,  a),  177,  178  (4),  179, 179  (a,  b,  5, 

6) ;  180,  3. 

1.  Dumarsais  dit  "il  faut  dire  'avant  que  de  partir'  (130,  10)  on 
'  avant  que  vous  parties.'  "  2.  O  vous,  qui  que  vous  aoyez,  quoique 
on  ne  puisse  (130,  17)  vous  prendre  que  pour  one  divinity  senez- 
vous  insensible  ^  mon  malheur?  3.  Quelques  efforts  qu'il  ait  faits 
(130,  31).  4.  Avant  que  trois  jours  soient  ^coul^  vous  serez  atta- 
qu^.  5.  'Esi  quelque  endroit  que  la  fortune  les  jette,  ils  portent 
toujours^avec  eux  de  quoi  s'entretenir.'  6.  Quoiqu'on  m'eSt  reo- 
Toy6  comme  ^tant  Romain,  aucuri  des  Remains  ne  me  connaissaiL 
7.  Quelque  bons  ^rivains  qu'aient  ^t^  Bacine  et  Boileao,  ils  ont  oe- 
pendant  fait  des  fautes  de^  grammaire.  8.  A  moins  que  vous  ne 
changiez  de  conduite.  9.  A  moins  que  vous  ne  preniez  (130,  38) 
bien  votre  temps,  vous  n'en  viendrez  (130, 11)  pas  Ik  bout. 

ExERCisi:  XLV. 

812.  Review  176  (a),  178  (4),  179  (5,  6). 

•  813.  1.  Although  I  did  not  understand  that  discourse.  2.  Before 
God  created  the  world,  nothing  existed  but  God.  3.  Whatever  is 
your  confidence  in  him,  he  will  deceive  you.  4.  Unless*  you  speak 
to  him,  he  will  speak  to  you,  6.  However  good  these  ladies  may 
be,  they  are  not  to  my  taste  (d  mon  grS),  6.  Whatever  offers  they 
(cm)  make  him,  he  will  (vouloir)  not  leave  me.  7.  Although  he  had 
so  much  passion  for  her,  she  had  for  him  only  (nc— ^ws)  contempt 

1  d.  q.  s'e.=soinething  to  diYcrt  theouelTcs  with. 
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B.  I  am  not  going  out,  unleis  the  weather  is  fine.^    9.  Before  he  was 
judged.    10.  Whoever  you  may  be,  I  do  not  fear  you. 
See  lists,  96  (2). 

Exercise  XLVI. 

814.  1.  A  crow  stole  everything  that  {tout  ee  qtie)  he  found, 
money,  jewels,  bracelets,  watch-chains,  and  a  hundred  (55,  4)  other 
things.  2.  A  cock,  who  surprised  him  in  his  wanderings  (vagabon' 
dagea),  asked  him  how  (d  mtai)  that  booty  could  serve  him.  3.  *'  In. 
no  way  (d  rien),  doubtless,^'  answered  the  crow.  "I  take  it  merely 
to  have  it.''  4.  The  miser  and  the  crow  act  in  {de)  the  same  manner 
{•orU). 

Exercise  XLVII. 

815. 1.  An  ass  found,  by  chance,  a  lion's  skin,  and  dressed  himself 
in  it.  2.  Thus  disguised,  he  went  into  the  forests,  and  spread  terror 
and  consternation  everywhere  (716j ;  all  animals  fled  before  him. 
3.  Finally  he  met  his  master,  whom  also  he  wished  to  frighten.  4. 
But  the  man  perceived  something  (insert  de)  long  on  each  {aux  deux) 
side  of  the  animal's  head,  and  said  to  him :  5.  "Although  you  are 
clad  like  a  lion,  your  ears  betray  you,  and  show  that  you  are  really 
only  an  ass."  6.  A  fool  always  has  a  spot  {endroit)  that  betrays  him 
and  makes  {rendre)  him  ridiculous. 

Exercise  XLVIII. 

816.  1.  A  cat,  having  been  caught  (jrrendre)  in  a  net,  promised^  a 
rat,  who  had  freed  her  from  it,  never  to  eat  either  rats  or  mice.  2. 
It  happened  one  day  that  she  caught  a  bat  in  a  bam.  3.  The  cat 
was  at  first  embarra^ed,  but  she  was  not  so  (fe)  long.  4.  "  I  do  not 
dare  to  eat  you  as  a  mouse,"  said  she,  "  but  I  will  cnmch  you  as  a 
bird."  6.  With  this  distinction,  she  made  a  good  meal  of  it. 
6.  People  (gtm)  of  bad  faith  never  want  for  {de)  pretexts  or  reasons 
to  (pcur)  justify  their  injustice. 

Exercise  XLIX. 

817.  1.  A  wolf,  the  terror  of  a  flock,  did  not  know  how  to-go-to- 
work  (Jaire)  to  catch  sheep ;  the  shepherd  was  continually  on  his 
euard  (gardes),  2.  He  hit-upon-the-notion  {t^aviaer)  of  disguising 
himself  and  of  dressing  himself  in  (de)  the  skin  of  a  sheep  that  he 
bad  carried  off  some  days  before.  3.  The  stratagem  succeeded  for 
some  time,  but  finally  the  shepherd  discovered  the  trick,  and  set 
the  dogs  on  {agacer  coiUre)  him.  4.  The  latter  tore  the  skin  off  (de 
desnue)  his  shoulders,  and  tore  (mettre)  him  to  pieces.  5.  Do  not 
always  trust  to  the  exterior. 

Exercise  L. 

818.  1.  One  day  Henry  IV.  met  a  clergyman,  to  whom  he  put 
(/aire)  the  following  (a)  questions :  "  Whence  do  you  come  ?  Where 
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are  jqu  eoiag  ?  Wbiit  do  jon  seek  T*  2.  The-<Acf<gyiM  sasvered 
immediately :  ^^  From  Boiurged ;  to  Paris ;  «  living.''  *'  You  sbsll 
have  it/'  said  the  king,  and  went  on  {suivre)  his  way.  3.  After  the 
battle  of  Ivry,  he  said  to  his  troops :  '*  I  am  your  king ;  you  are 
Frenchmen ;  there  is  the  enemy ;  follow  me  V*  4.  In  the  heat  ( U  fort ) 
of  th^  action,  neeiiig  his  van  give  way  (infiaitive),  lie  asdd  to  tlie 
fugitives :  **  Turn  your  (p.  236}  heads^  thjs  way  {de  m<m  t6U) ;  hi  yon 
wUl  {yo^doir)  not  iight,  at  least  see  lue  die.'' 

Exercise  LI. 

819.  1.  A  fox  had  fallen  into  a  well,  and  could  not  get  on't  of 
it,  because  it  was  too  deep.  2.  A  thitsty  (translate  by  a  rela* 
tive  clause)  goat  came  to  the  same  place,  ana  asked  the  fox  if  the 
water  was  good,  and  if  there  was  (y  avoir)  much  (rf  it.  3.  The 
latter,  to  make  him  fiaJl  into  the  trap,  said  to  him :  "Come  down, 
dear  friend,  the  water  is  so  good,  ana  I  have  so  much  pleasure  in 
drinking  it  (partitive)  that  I  cannot  leave  it  4.  The  goat  came 
down,  the  fox  got  up  (moater)  upon  his  great  horns,  drew  himself 
out  of  the  well,  and  left  the  goat  at  the  bottom. 

Exercise  LII. 

820.  1.  A  turkey  was  walking  with  her  little  ones  in  a  wood; 
they  were  picking  up  the  little  grains  that  they  found  in  their  road. 
2.  As  they  went  on,  they  hit  upon  {jtRamtrer)  an  ant's  aeat.  3. 
"Come  near,  children"  (Note,  p.  618),  said  the  turkey ;  *^here  is  a 
treasure.  4.  Do  not  fear;  eat  thesi^  littie  insects  without  ceismony: 
an  ant  is  a  dainty  morsel  for  a  young  turkey.  5.  How  happy  should 
we  be  if  we  could  escape  (insert  d)  the  knife  of  the  cook.  6.  Truly, 
man  is  very  cruel,  and  very  unjust,  to  destroy  us  to  satisfy  his  dain- 
tiness." 7.  An  ant,  who  was  climbiog  a  tree,  heard  the  talk  of 
the  turkey,  and  said  to  her:  8.  "Before  remarking  the  sins  of 
others,  examine  your  own  conscience ;  you  ought  not,  for  a  single 
breakfast,  to  destroy  a  whole  race  of  ants." 

Exercise  LIII. 

821.  1.  After  having  won  the  battle  of  Areola,  which  had  lasted 
three  days,  Bonaparte,  ever  untiring,  traversed  his  oanp,  in  {mnmS 
a  very  simple  (aj  garment,  which  did  not  at  all  betray  the  ffenecal 
in  chief,  in  order  to  examine  whether  the  fatigues  of  three  days,  so 
laborious  as  that  battle,  had  caused  his  soldiers  to  lose  {fairt  ferdne 
d)  anything  of  their  habitual  (a)  dtscipiine  and  watchfolness.  2. 
The  general  finds  a  sentinel  who  had  fallen  asleep,  ^edv  takes  svar 
his  gun,  without  awakening  him,  and  keeps  watch  in  his  place.  3. 
Some  moments  after,  the  soldier  awakes ;  seeing  himself  thus  dis- 
armed, and  recognizing  his  general,  he  cries  out :  "  I  am  lest"  4* 
"  Reassure  thyself,"  said  Bonaparte  to  him  with  mildness ;  "  after  so 
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many  fiatigues,  H  can  be  allowed  to  a  brave  man  sueh  as  thom  (art) 
to  yield  to  slumber ;  bat  another  time  choose  thy  time  better." 

Exercise  LIV. 

822. 1.  La  Fontaine  had  the  habit  of  eating  (288)  a  baked  (a)  apple 
every  evening.  2.  One  evening,  when  he  was  going  to  eat  lus  appJe, 
be  was  called  (no  passive  in  French) ;  he  puts  the  apple  on  the  mantel- 
piece, and  goes  out.  3.  During  his  absence,  one  ol'  his  friends  enters 
the  room,  sees  the  apple,  and  eats  it.  4.  Shortly  alter,  La  Fon- 
taine reentered,  and  seeing  that  the  apple  was  no  longer  there,  guessed 
what  had  passed  (79).  5.  He  cried,  affecting  great  alarm  (use  in- 
definite article) :  "What  has  become  of  the  apple  that  I  left  (pre- 
terite indefinite)  on  the  mantel  -  piece  ?"  6.  "  I  know  nothing  of  it,** 
said  the  other.  7.  "  tio  much  the  better,"  said  La  Fontaine,  with 
(de)  a  reasHm*ed  (a)  tone;  *'for  I  put  some  arsenic  in  it,  to  kill  the 
rats."     8.  "Grand  Dieu !  I  am  |M)isoned,*' said  the  visitor,  in  the 

greatest  consternation.    9.  "  Quick  !  send  after  {tuvoyer  chercher)  a 
octor.**      10.  "Calm  yourself,**  said  La  Fontaine;  "I  remember 
now  that  I  foi^t  to  put  any  in.'* 

EXERCKE  LV. 

823.  1.  Charles  XIL,  King  of  Sweden,  was  bom  at  Stockholm, 
June  27,  1682  (p.  317).  He  lost  his  mother  in  his  eleventh  year, 
and  was  hardly  tifteen  years  old  when  his  father  died.  2.  Aocording 
to  the  will  of  the  late  king,  he  became  of  age  only  after  ( 300}  having 
passed  his  eigliteenth  year,  but  on  the  proposition  of  the  minister, 
Piper,  the  States  made  over  the  government  to  him  as  early  as  [dtjd 
en)  1697.  3.  In  1700,  Peter  I.,  the  emperor  of  Russia,  Frederick 
IV.,  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  Augustus,  the  elector  of  Saxouy,  de- 
clared war  against  him.  4.  He  attacked  ttiem  one  after  the  other, 
and  at  first  won  brilliant  (a)  victories,  among  others  that  of  Narvai, 
where,  with  less  than  eight  thousand  Swedes,  he  defeated  eighty 
thousand  RiiHsians,  of  whom  more  than  twenty  thousand  remained 
on  the  field  of  battle,  while  he  lost  only  six  hundred  men.  5.  But 
later  he  lost  the  decisive  battle  of  Pultawa,  and  was  compelled  to 
take  refuge  on  the  Turkish  territory  with  a  slender  eseort  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  Swedes. 

Exercise  LVI. 

824.  1.  Frederick  TI.  had  the  habit,  whenever  (ioutes  les/ois  que) 
a  new  soldier  appeared  in  his  guard,  of  putting  (288)  to  him  these 
questionii:  "How  old  are  you?  How  long  have  you  been  in  my 
service  ?  Do  you  get  your  clothes  and  your  pay  ?"  2.  A  young 
Frenchman,  who  did  not  know  German,  entered  fuse  d)  the  service 
of-  tlie  king;  being  of  good  height,  he  was  admitted  into  the  corps 
of  the  guards.  3.  They  (on)  made  him  learn  by  heart  the  answers 
to  the  three  questions  wliich  they  thought  the  king  would  address 
(160)  to  him.  4.  At  the  end  of  a  year  there  was  (y  avoir)  a  gen- 
eral (a)  review.     The  king  noticed  the  stranger,  and  approached 
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hiiii,  in  order  to  question  him.  5.  Chance  would  have  it  that  ivow 
loir  que)  he  should  begin,  this  time,  with  (par)  the  second  question. 
6,  "How  lon^  have  you  been  {Combien  dc  temps  y  a-t-il  que  rota  ft« 
d)  in  my  service?"  "Twenty  years,  sire."  "How?  twenty  years! 
How  old  are  you,  then  ?"  "  One  year,  sire."  7.  "  One  of  us  has 
lost  (91,  2)  his  wits."  "  Both,  sire."  The  king  looks  at  him  wiih 
a  surprised  (a)  eye.  8.  The  poor  young  man  sees  that  there  is  a 
misunderstanding,  and  says,  stammerinc  (314):  "Sire,  I  do  not 
understand  German."  9.  Frederick  understood,  then,  the  cause  of 
his  odd  (a)  answers,  and  laughed  at  them  heartily  {de  ban  coeur). 

Exercise  LVII. 

825.  1.  A  Spaniard  crossing  a  desert  (a)  portion  of  Mexico  (com- 
pare 393,  Note)  on  a  house,  lean  (a)  and  exhausted  by  &tigue,  met 
an  Indian,  extremelv  well  mounted  on  a  young  and  vigorous  steed. 
2.  The  Spaniard  asked  the  Indian  to  exchange  horses  (changer  de 
with  singular) ;  the  latter  refused.  3.  Then  the  Spaniard  resorted 
to  violence,  and  possessed  himself  of  the  animal  by  force.  4.  The 
Indian,  who  was  swift  in  (d)  running,  followed  the  Spaniard  as  far 
as  the  next  village,  where  he  complamed  to  the  alcalde  of  the  injus- 
tice that  bad  been  done  him  (52).  5.  The  Spaniard  had  the  impu- 
dence to  say  (288)  that  the  horse  belonged  to  him.  The  word  of 
the  Indian  was  of  little  value  against  the  assertion  of  a  Spaniard. 
6.  The  magistrate  was  on  the  point  of  dismissing  the  poor  Indian, 
when  the  latter  bethought  himself  of  an  ingenious  means  to  prove 
his  property.  7.  He  took  his  cloak  off  [de  deseus)  his  shoulders,  and 
wrapped  the  horse's  head  in  it ;  then,  turning  towards  the  Spaniard, 
he  said  to  him :  8.  "  Since  you  maintain  that  the  horse  is  yours,  tell 
the  magistrate  whether  he  is  blind  of  the  right  eye  or  the'  left  eve." 
9.  "  Of  the  right,"  said  the  Spaniard.  "  Well,  then,"  said  the  Ind'ian, 
"  he  is  blind  of  neither*'  (:=neither  of  the  one  nor  of  the  other),  and 
taking  away  his  cloak,  he  convinced  the  magistrate  that  he  was  the 
real  owner  of  the  horse. 

Exercise  LVITI. 

826.  1.  Peter  I.  was  already  attacked  by  the  disease  which,  later, 
conducted  him  to  the  tomb,  when  he  was  Betaking  himself  to  Lester- 
beck.  2.  Towards  evening  a  storm  arose ;  the  emperor  perceived 
a  boat,  which  had  been  thrown  upon  the  sand-banks  by  the  furious 
waves.  3.  He  immediately  sends  all  his  sailors  to  bring  aid  to  the 
shipwrecked ;  he  himself  remains  alone  with  a  cabin-bSy.  4.  But 
soon  after  a  woman  and  her  child,  who  were  contending  against  the 
waves,  attract  his  attention ;  already  they  are  on  the  point  of  sinking. 
5.  The  emperor,  listening  only  to  the  voice  of  humanity,  and  forget- 
ting his  own  sufferings,  as  well  as  the  value  of  his  life,  throws  him- 
self into  (d)  the  .sea,  and  snatches  them  from  (d)  death.  6.  Is  not  an 
action  like  this  more  glorious  than  a  whole  series  of  victories  pur- 
chased by  blood  ? 
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Exercise  LIX. 


827.  1.  A  eountryman  had  seven  sons,  who  often  did  not  agree. 
They  lost  in  disputes  the  time  which  they  should  have  given  {devoir 
donner)  to  work.  2.  Some  wicked  persons  profited  by  this  misun- 
derstanding, with  the  intention  of  plundering  them  of  their  inheri- 
tance, afler  the  death  of  their  father.  3.  He,  perceiving  it,  presented 
his  sons  with  seven  sticks,  strongly  tied  together,  saying  to  tliem : 
**  He  among  you  who  shall  succeed  in  breaking  this  bundle  shall 
receive  a  hundred  pounds."  4.  Each  said:  "That  is  altogether 
impossible."  '*Yet,"  says  the  father,  "nothing  is  more  easy." 
Thereupon  he  imtied  the  bundle,  and  broke,  without  trouble,  all  the 
sticks,  one  after  the  other.  5.  "**  My  dear  children,"  said  the  father 
to  them,  ^  it  is  with  you  as  with  these  sticks.  So  long  as  you  sustain 
one  another,  no  one  will  oppress  you.  6.  But  as  soon  as  the  bonds 
of  good  understanding  are  uroken  between  you,  the  same  thing  will 
happen  to  you  as  to  these  sticks.  7.  Never  forget  thai  union  gives 
(Jaire)  strength." 

EXERCISB  LX. 

828.  1.  When  the  Romans  were  at  (en)  war  with  the  king  of 
Epirus,  a  stranger  came  to  (use  Irouver)  the  Roman  consul,  and  gave 
him  a  letter  from  the  physician  of  that  prince,  in  which  he  oflered 
to  poison  his  master,  if  the  Romans  promised  him  a  reward  propor- 
tibnate  to  the  great  service  which  he  would  render  them  by  (en) 
ending  the  war  without  any  danger  to  (pour)  themselves.  2.  The 
consul^  always  preserving  the  same  principles  {/ondf  singular)  of 
probity  and  justice,  in  war  as  in  peace,  and  knowing  that  there  are 
UiTiolmble  rights  even  with  regard  to  an  enemy,  was  struck  with  just 
horror.  3.  After  having  communicated  the  letter  to  his  colleague,  he 
wrote  immediately  to  the  king,  to  give  him  notice  to  take  precau- 
tions against  this  black  perfidy.  4  The  king,  having  read  this 
letter,  cried,  full  of  admiration  :  **  It  would  be  easier  to  turn  the  sun 
£rom  its  ordinary  route,  than  to  turn  that  I(omim  from  the  path  of 
probity  and  justice." 

Exercise  LXI. 

829.  1.  When  Marshal  Turenne  wiw  returning  (313)  home,  late 
one  evening,  his  carriage  waiJ  stopped  by  some  robbers,  who  were 
preparing  to  plunder  hira,  2,  As  they  were  intending  (I'ou/oiV)  to 
take  from  him  a  ring  to  which,  he  attached  much  value,  the  marshal 
promised  them  a  sum  of  t,yfen.tY  louis,  if  they  consented  to  leave  it 
to  him.  3.  The  robber  CQi?siaering  this  proposition  very  advanta- 
geous, accept  it,  and,  let  the  marshal  go  {pariir).  4.  A  promise 
made  to  robbers,  in  oi^er  to  escape  from  their  hands,  is  not,  perhaps, 
of  a  nature  altogether  inviolable ;  ho,  in  ordinary  cases,  the  latter 
would  not  trust  themselves  to  it.  5.  But  the  character  of  Turenne 
was  known,  and  the  bandits  did  not  doulit  at  all  of  his  fidelity  in 
id)  fulfilling  his  promise.  6.  So  the  next  day  one  of  them  presented 
himself  at  Turenne's,  and  asked  in  his  ear  if  he  remembered  the 
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engagement  made  (prendre)  by  liim  the  evening  before.  7.  The 
mai-shul,  witli  tliat  gixxl  faith  that  I  eloiiged  to  him  alone  (ne — que), 
had  the  sum  couated  out  to  the  thief. 

Exercise  LXU. 

830.  1.  The  Nile  never  ceases  flowing,  and  it  is  in  the  seaaon 
wirjn  the  majority  of  springs  dry  up,  when  the  earth  is  parched  bv 
thvi  sun,  that  the  river  of  Egypt  swells  ila  waters  and  leaves  its  be<L 
*i.  She  Nile,  uceonling  to  tlie  expression  of  one  of  the  ancients,  sur- 
passes heaven  itself  in  the  distribution  of  its  benefits,  for  it  waters 
the  earth  without  the  help  of  storms  and  rains.  3.  The  overflow 
of  rivers  is  almost  always  a  signal  for  calamities,  and  generally 
spreads  terror  about ;  the  inundation  of  the  river  of  Egypt  is,  on 
the  contrary,  a  source  of  all  good  (U  bien,  plural) ;  and  when  it 
overflows,  blessings  are  heard  on  its  shores.  4.  Its  beneficent  waters, 
without  receiving  any  tribute  from  the  country  which  it  traverses, 
suflice  for  all  the  needs  of  the  plains  and  of  the  cities,  water  all 
animals,  all  plants,  till  up  a  great  number  of  canals,  of  which 
several  are  like  rivers,  and  divide  into  two  principal  branches,  which 
empty  themselves  into  [Jeter  d)  the  sea.  5.  Not  only  do  the  waters 
of  the  river  spread  fertility  around,  but  even  the  soil  which  they 
fertilize  is  their  work.  6.  We  {on)  know  the  veneration  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians  for  the  Nile ;  the  worship  of  the  river  exists  no 
longer,  but  lis  benefits  remain  to  us,  and  tuose  (Us)  most  grateful 
still  call  it  the  good  Nile. 

Exercise  LXIII. 

831 .  1.  The  Great  St.  Bernard  is  a  high  mountaiu,  situated  between 
the  Valais  and  Piedmont.  A  hospice,  established  on  the  edge  of  a 
little  lake,  occupies  nearly  the  highest  point  of  the  pass,  and  is, 
without  doubt,  the  most  elevated  dwelling  in  Europe.  2.  There,  in 
the  midst  of  the  eternal  snows,  dwell  ten  or  twelve  monki^  whose 
duties  consist  in  receiving,  lodging,  and  feeding  the  travelers  who 
pass  over  St.  Bernard.  3.  During  the  seven  or  eight  most  dangerous 
months  of  the  year,  they  run  over  the  roads  daily,  carry  to  the 
persons  w^lio  may  { pouvoir)  be  in  danger  the  help  of  which  they  have 
need,  and  keep  them  in  the  hospice  until  their  entire  recovery.  4. 
In  their  trips  they  are  accompanied  by  large  dogs,  trained  to  find 
(reconnmtre)  the  road  in  fogs,  tempests,  and  deep  {gi'aml)  snows,  and 
to  discover  the  travelers  who  have  been  lost  («V«7arcr).  5.  These 
admirable  animals  thus  run  over  the  mountain,  bringing  to  thoee 
who  are  in  distress  something  to  revive  their  strength  with,*  and  aid 
them  to  gain  the  hospice.  6.  Sometimes  the  traveler  has  no  longer 
even  energy  enough  to  take  the  nourishment  which  the  dogs  bring 
him ;  then  these  animals  take  him  by  the  clothes,  and  thus  bring  him 
up  to  the  hospice. 
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ExKBciSE  LXrV. 

832.  1.  In  1792,  there  was  at  Auch,  at  the  house  of  a  dyer  named 
Dulaii,  an  apprentice,  of  cordial  but  brusque  manner  (plural),  of 
frunk  and  decided  character,  who  was  soon  to  exchange  the  artisan's 
apron  for  the  laurels  of  the  battle-field.  2.  Jean  Lannes  was  bom 
at  Lectoure,  April  1 1,  1769.  The  son  of  a  gar^on  (TScurie,  he  owed 
(Uevoii-)  to  the  charity  of  a  venerable  priest  the  first  benefits  of 
education;  at  fifteen,  he  could  write;  and  then  left  the  (losition 
of  gn)om  to  learn  the  dyer's  trade.  3.  When  the  revolution  broke 
out,  when  France,  threatened  by  all  Europe,  made  an  appeal 
to  her  children,  Lannes  took  a  musk^  and  flew  to  the  frontier. 
4.  Pie  made  rapid  advances  {avoir  wn),  and,  in  1795,  became 
chef  de  brigade.  In  the  Italian  campaign,  which  took  (avoir)  place 
in  the  following  year,  under  the  command  of  General  Bonaparte,  he 
performed  {/aire)  prodigies  of  valor  in  all  the  actions,  and  received 
the  grade  of  general  of  brigade.  5.  On  the  day  of  Areola,  which 
Napoleon  afterwards  called  the  day  of  military  devotion,  Laiuies 
distinguished  himself  among  all.  6.  Although  sorely  wounded 
some  days  before,  he  desired  (vouloir)  to  fight  near  his  general,  and 
fell,  wounded  with  two  new  wounds. 

Exercise  LXV. 

833. 1.  Then  they  (on)  carry  him  from  the  field  {emporter)^  but  he 
learns  that  Bonaparte  is  re-forming  his  attacking  column,  and  is 
ffoing  to  throw  himself  anew  upon  the  bridge ;  he  ordei's  that  a 
horse  be  brought  (no  passive)  him.  2.  Covered  with  blood,  pale 
from  weakness,  bnt  always  as  brave,  always  as  full  of  contempt  for 
danger,  he  hastens  to  receive  other  wounds.  3.  Such  was  always 
the  ponduct  of  Lannes  before  the  enemy.  The  scholar  Denon  one 
day  asked  General  Bonaparte  who  was  the  soldier  who  surpassed 
all  in  boldness  and  courage.  4.  "  There  are  three,  equal,"  answered 
Bonaparte ;  *'  Murat,  Lannes,  and  Junot."  Then,  after  a  moment  of 
reflection,  he  continned :  "  However,  it  is  Lannes  who  is  the  bravest ; 
for,  whenever  he  goes  under  {d-\-le)  fire,  he  is  sure  to  be  wonnded  ; 
bat  he  always  returns  with  the  same  courage."  5.  At  Ratisbon,  he 
inflicted  enormous  losses  upon  (causer  d)  the  Austrian  army,  but  at 
the  moment  when  the  bridge  had  iust  been  broken,  when  the  enemy, 
taking  again  the  offensive,  assailed  our  battalions,  deprived  of  muni- 
tions and  crushed  by  »u|>erior  numbers,  Lannes  was  struck  by  a  ball 
which  carried  away  both  his  legs. 

Exercise  LXVI. 

834.  1.  Cuvier  is  a  striking  example  of  the  power  of  activity; 
there  was  in  this  man  of  genius  a  union  of  dinerent  nualities,  of 
which  one  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  for  immortality.  2.  But 
if  Cuvier  had  not  known  so  well  the  value  of  time  (with  article  \  if 
he  had  not  so  diligently  employed  it»  it  is  very  certain  that  he  wmild 
never  have  acquired  that  universality  which  so  eminently  distin- 
guished him,  and  which  made  of  him  a  man  completely  unique  (d 
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part)  in  the  intellectual  world.  3.  Indeed,  Cuvier  was  at  the  same 
time  a  learned  anatomist,  a  naturalist  of  the  first  rank,  an  eloquent 
professor,  a  skillful  and  enlightened  (a)  statesman.  4.  The  various 
sciences,  the  art  of  drawing,  the  dead  and  living  {a)  tongues,  were 
to  him  familiar  [a)  acquisitions.  5.  He  filled,  at  once,  for  fifteen 
years,  as  many  as  {jiugu^d)  ten  poeitions,  or  magistracies,  and  com- 
posed nearly  two  hundred  works.  6.  He  was,  at  the  same  time^ 
the  most  amiable  man  one  could  meet;  he  used  to  chat  with  a 
resignation  that  one  might  have  taken  for  kindness.  7.  But  he  knew 
the  value  of  time  so  well,  that,  to  lose  none,  so  that  none  of  his 
ideas  might  escape  him,  he  knew  how  to  write  in  the  palm  of  his 
left  hand,  which  often  served  him  as  {de)  a  desk,  even  wnen  he  was 
riding-in-a  (en)  carriage. 

Exercise  LXVII. 

835.  1.  Hoses  are  much  loved  (52,  d)  in  our  beautiful  France. 
Tradition  relates  that  Saint  M^ard,  the  bishop  of  Noyon,  after 
(306)  having  introduced  Christianity  into  that  part  of  Gaul,  con- 
ceived {avoir)  the  idea  of  celebrating  a  festival,  every  year,  in 
order  to  (307)  encourage  the  virtue  of  the  young  girls  of  his  diocese. 
2.  The  young  girl  whom  the  congregation  proclaimed  most  virtuous, 
used  to  receive  a  crown  of  roses  and  a  large  sum  of  money.  3,  The 
first  prize  was  decreed  to  the  sister  of  the  holy  bishop.  4.  To-day 
can  still  be  seen  (52)  her  stone  bust  on  the  facade  of  the  chapel  of 
St.  M^ard.  5.  To  assure  the  permanence  of  thb  institution,  the 
bishop  gave  a  large  estate  (terre),  whose  revenue  should  serve  (160) 
to  pay  the  reward  of  virtue  6.  After  the  death  of  the  saint,  they 
(on)  continued  celebrating  (300-1)  this  festival  every  year.  7.  The 
day  of  the  ceremony  having  arrived  (318)  the  voung  rosidre,  in  a 
white  (a)  dress,  used  to  go  to  the  castle  of  the  village,  accompanied 
by  ide)  twelve  young  girls,  also  {igalemerU)  in  white  dressea  (singu- 
lar), and  by  dinerent  members  of  her  family.  8.  She  was  received 
at  the  castle  by  all  the  lords  of  the  neighborhood.  9.  Thence  the 
procession  directed  itself  towards  the  chapel,  where  the  young  girl 
received  her  beautiful  crown  of  roses.  10.  After  the  ceremony 
of  the  coronation,  a  solemn  (a)  Te  Deum  was  sung,  and  the  fostivu 
was  ended  by  a  repast  given  to  the  whole  congr^atioii. 

Exercise  LXVIII. 

836.  1.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  Koman  (a)  invasion  com- 
pletely transformed  Gaul ;  it  is  certain  (s&r)  that  the  superior  (o) 
classes  of  the  population  adopted  with  zeal  the  manners  a«d  the 
language  of  the  conquerors.  2.  But  the  old  language  of  their  fore- 
fathers, almost  banished  from  the  great  cities,  was  preserved  (reflex- 
ive), living  and  revered,  in  the  hamlets,  in  the  fields,  at  the  edge 
of  the  Dniidical  {dmidiqwt^  after  the  noun)  forests.  3.  In  the  sixth 
century,  a  poet  still  gives  evidence  of  its  existence,  but  at  that  period 
the  Celtic  {U,  ceitique)  retreats  before  the  German  conquerors,  even 
into  Armorica  iVArmorique),  its  last  and  impregnable  asylum.  4.  It 
is  there  that  (c'est  Id.  que),  still  to-day,  after  so  many  ages,  ao  many 
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invasions,  it  exists  such  as  it  wns  spoken  in  the  sixth  century  of  our 
era.  6.  Not  content  with  (Appendix  III.)  perpetuating  itself  in 
one  of  our  provinces,  the  Celtic  (a)  speech  has  left  numerous  (a) 
traces  in  the  rest  of  France.  Several  thousands  of  French  words 
appear  to  have  no  other  origin  (paraitre  rCawir  pas). 

Exercise  LXIX. 

837.  1.  These  words,  mingled  vrith  the  Latin  tongue,  formed  the 
general  (a)  speech  of  the  nation,  but  the  Latin,  in-a-state-of-corrup- 
tion,  prevailed  in  the  new  language.  2.  However,  a  revolution  came 
to  change  the  face  of  the  country.  During  the  fifth  century,  the 
Franks  established  themselves  in  Gaul.  3.  The  new  masters  brought 
with  them  the  speech  of  the  country  whence  they  came,  the  Ger- 
manic idiom ;  but  the  Latin  was  not  completelv  banished  from  the 
country.  4.  The  Oallo-Romains  were  maintained,  despite  of  the 
conquest,  in  the  possession  of  a  part  of  their  property,  and  of  their 
civil  rights;  ana  the  Frankish  (a)  kings  treated,  above  all,  the 
Christian  clergy  with  favor.  5.  With,  and  even  before,  the  German 
(a)  kings,  the  German  langua^  disappeared  from  the  soil  of  Gaul. 
6.  It  seems,  at  first,  astonishing  that  the  conquerors  borrowed  a 
language  from  the  conquered.  This  fact  is  easily  explained  by  the 
inequality  in  number,  and,  above  all,  in  civilization,  between  the 
two  peoples.  7.  If  the  German  was  exiled  from  France,  the  Latin 
remain^  there  only  to  die.  8.  However,  it  found  an  asylum  in  the 
monasteries.  Thus,  of  the  two  languages  spoken  in  Gaul  under  the 
two  first  races,  one  was  dismissed  beyond  the  Khine,  the  other 
into  the  cloister;  the  people  themselves  (singular)  made  their 
language  for  themselves.  9.  Derived  above  all  from  that  of  the 
Homans,  it  received  the  name  of  langue  romane, 

EXERC?ISE  LXX. 

838.  1.  It  is,  above  all,  through  (par)  Home  that  Gaul  knew 
Greece.  Although  Hellenic  (helUnique)  colonies  (a)  visited  her 
before  Rome,  they  did  nothing  but  (ne  faire  que)  touch  her 
border.  2.  Marseilles  {Marseille)  remained  isolated,  and  did  not 
transform  the  Gauls  into  Greeks.  Greece  was  profoundly  ignorant 
of  that  Gaul  where  her  own  children  had  long  been  (dejfmu  long 
temps)  established  (reflexive).  3.  A  Greek  (a)  author,  who  wrote 
after- the  time-of  (apr^)  Csesar,  speaks  of  these  r^ions  as  of  a 
country  where  all  the  rivers  are  frozen.  4.  The  Greek  civilization, 
therefore,  was  here  (716)  circumscribed  in  a  narrow  space.  6.  It 
led  a  [avoir  son)  life  apart,  until  Gaul  had  become  entirely  Bomnii, 
and  then  only  do  we  see  the  Greek  arts  and  sciences  (723)  spread  in 
the  Gallic  provinces,  as  at  Rome.  6.  From  the  time  of  Cwsar,  the 
Gauls  made  use  of  the  Hellenic  characters  to  write  their  own 
tongue.  7.  In  the  fourth  century,  the  Greek  was  as  commonly  used 
{ustvd)  at  Arle«  as  the  Latin,  and  the  people  used  to  sing  the  relig- 
ious offices  (singular)  in  these  two  languages  indifferently  (716).  8. 
Nevertheless,  we  find  few  Greek  words  in  the  French. 
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Exercise  LXXI. 

839.  1.  Once  delivered  from  the  English  wars,  and  at  last  strong 
in  {(ie)  its  unity,  France  felt,  for  more  than  a  half  oentnry,  a  power- 
ful impulse,  which  impelled  (entralner)  her  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Alps.  2.  The  ambition  and  the  interests  of  her  princes  were  the 
causes  of  these  expeditions,  and  the  voung  nobility  that  surrounded 
Charles  Vlll.  dreamed  only  of  fair  Italy,  her  wealth,  and  her 
pleasures.  3.  The  climate  of  the  south  and  its  magnificent  nature 
were  like  (comme)  a  first  revelation  of  the  arts  for  the  rough  (rudt) 
children  of  Lahire  and  du  Guesciin.  4.  Under  Louis  XIII.  this 
teaching  had  already  borne  its  fruits;  the  cardinal  minister,  George 
d'Amboise,  struck  with  admiration  at  the  sight  of  the  wonders 
which  filled.  Lombardy,  and  the  imposing  creations  of  Bramante  and 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  (Leonard  de  Vinci) ^  constitutes  {/aire)  himself 
the  centre  of  the  new  movement,  and  gives  the  signal  for  {dc)  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  periods  of  French  arcliitecture.  5.  Soon  Fran- 
cis I.  becomes  a  protector  of  (d)  the  arts  of  Italy  and  a  friend  of 
her  artists.  6.  it  is  to  him  that  Raphael  sends  several  of  his 
masterpieces,  and  for  him  that  Primaticcio  (lePrinKUiee)  displays  at 
Fontainebleau  his  poetic  imagination  and  his  elegance,  at  once  strong 
and  voluptuous.  7.  Far  from  coming  to  an  end  {s^eteiiuire)  with 
Francis  J.,  the  Italian  influence,  on  the  contrary,  took  possession, 
ofiUcially,  so  to  speak,  of  the  throne  of  the  Valois.  8.  Catherine  de 
Medici  (MideeU)^  who  united  (joignait)  all  the  qualities  of  the 
mind  with  all  the  vices  of  the  heart,  had  brought  from  Florence  the 
noble  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  it  is  in  {90m)  her  reign  that  the 
Renaissance  found,  at  last,  its  most  significant  expression — poetry. 

Exercise  LXXII. 

840.  1.  The  first  half  of  T)ur  graiid  sihUe  seems,  at  first,  to  be  alto- 
gether Spanish.  2.  The  literary  influence  of  Spain  survived  her 
political  i>ower ;  it  was  the  echo  of  her  glory.  3.  From  the  time  of 
{depuh)  Charles  V.  (57,  Remark  1);  the  Qaholic  monarchy,  over- 
flowing {d^border  de)  its  peninsula,  had  l)een  beating  all  our  firontiers 
with  ita  waves ;  under  Philip  II.,  in  the  shadow  of  la  lAgue  it  had 
invaded  even  {jusqu'd)  the  heart  of  France;  Spain,  in  the  person 
of  her  ambassadors,  had  presided-over  (prSiider)  our  Itote  gitUroMT. 
4.  Henrj'  IV.  beat-back  (z^^efotUer)  the  torrent,  he  restored  France 
to  herself,  and  by  this  {par  id)  became  the  most  beloved  of  our 
kings.  5.  The  work  of  the  great  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century 
was  analogous;  they  brought-again-to-t he-surface  (reirtmver)  the 
French  spirit,  submerged  by  foreign  ideas.  6.  A  strong  organization 
increases  its  strength  («e  fortifier)  in  the  crises  which  appear  as  if 
they  must  (sembler  devoir)  break  it  down ;  France  gained  by  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Italian  and  the  Spanish  literattires.  7.  She  felt 
awaken  in  her  bosom  the  feeling  for  art,  beauty,  and  grace,  8.  The 
intereRt  of  this  period  is  to  see  how  the  national  (o)  genius  freed 
Itself,  little  by  (d)  little,  from  the  heterogeneous  (a)  elements  which 
had  given-it-polish  {poiir},  but  which  threatened  to  destroy  it;  how 
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it  sliows  itself  anew  to  the  eyes  of  Europe,  always  as  judicious, 
but  more  noble  and  more  harmonious  than  in  [d)  the  sixteenth 
century. 

ExEBdSE  LXXIII. 

841.  1.  Before  leaving  the  capital,  Henry  IV.  resolved  to  f^ive  to 
the  queen  the  title  of  Regent  {rc'jente),  and,  to  give  her  more  author- 
ity to  govern  the  kingdom  during  his  absence,  he  took  care  to  have 
(faire)  her  solemnly  crowned  at  the  church  of  St.  Denis.  2.  The 
day  after  this  ceremony,  the  king,  after  having  dined  at  the  Ivouvre, 
had  entered  (monter  danti)  his  carrosac  (masculine)  in  order  to  pay  a 
visit  (oiler  vmter)  to  Sully  with  six  nobleman,  who  comprised  his 
usual  suite.  3.  Having  reached  the  street  de  la  Ferronerie,  at  that 
period  one  of  the  most  frequented  in  Paris,  the  vehicle  was  suddenly 
stopped  by  a  blockade  [an  embarras)  of  carts,  and  a  man,  having 
nimbly  darted  upon  the  steps  of  the  cnrromc^  pierced  with  two  stabs 
of  a  knife  the  breast  of  that  excellent  prince,  who  immediately 
expired.  4.  This  wretch,  whose  name  should  be  forever  held  (omit 
"held")  in  execration  by  {ct)  all  Frenchmen,  was  called  Ravaillac; 
as  if  stupefied  at  the  frightful  crime  that  he  had  just  committed, 
this  monster  remained  motionless  in  the  street,  still  holding  in  his 
hand  the  bloody  knife ;  and  the  guards  of  the  king,  having  seized 
liim,  would  have  torn  him  (mettre)  to  pieces,  if  he  had  not  been 
immediately  snatched  from  their  hands  (no  passive).  5.  The  train 
(/€  cort*!ge)  returned  sadly  (reprendre  Ic  cheinin  de)  to  the  Louvre, 
where  the  despair  which  all  the  servants  of  the  king  manifested  was 
but  the  prelude  to  the  mourning  which  s<K)n  spread  (reflexive)  over 
all  France.  6.  The  execrable  Ravaillac  imderwent,  a  few  days 
afterwards,  a  horrible  [Cl)  punishment,  which  he  had  well  merited' 

Exercise  LXXIV. 

842.  1.  The  person  of  l/>uis  XI V\  seemed  created  for  his  ro/e; 
his  lignre,  his  carriage,  his  lx?auty,  announced  the  sovereign;  a 
natural  majesty  accompanied  all  his  actions  and  commanded  respect. 
2.  He  supplied  by  good  common  sense  the  delects  of  his  eiluca- 
tion.  8.  He  had,  above  all,  the  instinct  of  power,  the  need  of 
directing,  tlxe  faith  in  self  so  necessary  to  command  others.  4.  So, 
then,  he  took  possession  without  distrust  of  all  the  forces  of  the 
nation,  and  entered  into  his  age  as-if  into  his  own  home  (use  chez). 
5.  His  maxim  was  contrary  to  that  of  common  tyrannies;  he  wished 
to  unite,  in  order  to  reign.  0.  He  concentrated  at  the  f(K)t  of  his 
throne  all  (everything  which  was)  influence,  all  brilliancy  ;  nobility, 
fortune,  science,  genius,  valor,  came  like  so  many  rayn  to  shine 
around  his  crown.  7.  The  people,  fatigued  by  the  civil  war,  attached 
themselves  to  the  king  as  to  their  defender ;  the  bnurgmuiie  loved 
that  master  of  thinr  masters  who  guaranteed  them,  in  the  lack  of 
other  ecjuality  (plural),  that  of  ol)edience.  8.  It  is  from  the  court,  it 
is  from  the  steps  of  the  throne,  that  we  (impersonal)  must  contem- 
plate the  intellectual  movement  (singular)  of  the  reign.  9.  The 
man  who  said,  ^^L'Alnty  c^est  moij^  might  ipouxolr)  also  say,  "  Letters, 
arts,  the  thought  of  my  epoch,  c'e««  moi:'  ^.^^^^^  ^^  CoOglc 
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EXBBCISE  LXXV. 

843.  1.  Voltaire  was  born  at  Ch&tenay,  near  Paris,  February  20, 
1694,  in  (sous)  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  2.  He  was  the  son  of  Fran- 
cois Arouet,  but  he  took  the  name  of  Voltaire,  which  he  derived 
(tirer)  from  a  little  estate  belonging  to  his  mother.  3.  At  the  age 
of  ten,  the  young  Arouet  entered  the  colleye  Louis-le-Qrandy  at  that 
time  directed  by  the  Jesuits,  where  he  attracted  attention  (/aire  se 
remwqtier)  by  his  talents  and  his  zeal  for  work.  4.  Destined  to  the 
magistracy,  he  was,  at  his  exit  {h)m  the  coUege,  placed  at  the  house 
of  a  procureuvj  but  felt  himself  irresistibly  impelled  towards  letters 
and  poetry.  5.  After  having  been  twice  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille, 
he  withdrew  to  England,  and  his  stay  of  three  years  at  London 
luade  a  great  impression  (a^oir  ijifluence  sur)  on  his  mind.  6.  He 
studied  there  the  systems  of  Newton  and  Locke.  Having  ret^imed 
to  {rentre  en)  France,  he  drew-upon  [attirer)  himself  the  hostility  of 
the  clergy,  in  consequence  of  his  re^^eated  attacks  upon  {contre) 
religion.  7.  He  withdrew  to  the  chdteau  of  Cirey,  in  Champagne, 
to  the  house  of  the  Marquise  of  Ch&tclet,  whom  he  immortalized, 
under  the  name  of  Emily.  8.  In  1740  he  was  made  (reccvoir) 
a  member  of  the  Academie  fran^aise.  9.  After  the  death  of  the 
Marquise,  he  established  himself  at  Berlin,  at  the  court  of  the 
king  of  Prussia,  Frederick  II. ;  but  they  soon  quarreled,  and 
Voltaire  came  back  to  Paris.  10.  Persecuted  anew  on  account 
of  his  works  against  religion,  he  resolved  to  establish  (fixer)  him- 
self out-of-the-Timits-of  {hat-a)  the  kingdom,  and,  at  last,  he  bought 
the  estate  of  Femey,  in  Switzerland,  where  he  passed  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life.  11.  During  that  time  Femey  was  the 
metropolis  of  Europe,  and  received  the  visits  and  the  homage  of 
the  wnole  world.  12.  Voltaire  reigned  there  over  the  arts  and 
literature,  and  even  over  politics ;  the  brilliancy  of  this  reign  far 
outshone  (effacer)  that  of  Louis  XV.  13.  However,  Voltaire  desired 
to  see  Paris  again,  and  returned  to  it  in  February,  1778,  and  here 
(c' est  Id  que)  he  died,  on  May  SO  of  the  same  year,  at  the  house  of 
the  Manjuise  de  Villette,  on  the  quay  which  is  still  called  quai  Vol- 
taire. 14.  Few  authors  have  written  so  much  as  he:  one  epic 
poem  and  many  tragedies,  while  in  prose  he  has  left  us  modeb  of 
style. 
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VOCABULARY. 


The  references  are  to  paragraphs  in  the  grammar.  Irr^^lar 
verbs  are  sometimes  referred  to  verbs  of  similar  conjugation. 

The  parts  of  speech  are  given  only  when  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  words.  Where  a  verb  (or  adjective)  and  a  noun  have  the 
same  form,  the  latter  is  denoted  by  m.,  masculine ;  or  f.,  feminine. 
Other  abbreviations  explain  themselves. 


FRENCH-ENGLISH. 


A. 


iLftOjOtf  in, 

a,  has;  01. 

abandonner,  to  abandon, 

abattre,  to  pull  down;  130,  22. 

abonder,  to  ahotmd, 

absoluraent,  quiU. 

absondre,  to  absolve  ;  130,  39. 

accabler,  to  load  down, 

acheter,  to  buy. 

acqu4rir,  to  acmiire;  130,  3. 

acqu^rons,        | 

acquerrai,         Lg^  3 

acquiers,  f       ' 

acqui^re,  etc.,  J 

admiration,  f.  admiration. 

admirer,  to  admire. 

afiaire,  f.  busineaSj  affair^  engage- 

tnent. 
affliger,  to  afflict, 
afin  de,  in  order  to  ;  96,  4. 
aiin  que,  in  order  thatj  to  ;  96,  2. 
Age,  m.  age, 
apir,  to  act. 
ai,      " 

*!®'     1-61. 
aies,    • 

ait, 


aille,  130, 1. 

aimable,  lovable,  kind.  . 

aimer,  to  love,  to  like, 

ainsi,  thus,  so. 

ajouter,  to  add. 

nWer,  to  go;  130,  1. 

s'en  aller,  to  go  away  ;  130, 1. 

alors,  then  (ai  that  time), 

&me,  f.  sotd. 

amener,  to  bring. 

Am^rique,  f.  America, 

ami,  m.  friend. 

amie,  (.friend. 

amour,  m.  love. 

an,  m.  year. 

&ne,  m.  ass. 

anglais  (adj.),  English. 

Anglais  (noun),  Engliskman. 

Angleterre,  f.  England. 

animal,  m.  animal. 

ann^,  f.  year. 

apercevoir,  to  perceive  ;  134. 

apercevrai,  etc.,  from  apercevoir. 

aperyois,  aperyoivent,  etc.,  from 

apercevoir. 
aperyu,  etc.,  from  apercevoir. 
appartient,  belongs. 
appeler,  to  call.  ' 

appelle,  etc.,  73,J.byGoOQle 
(645r 
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app^tit,  m.  appetite. 
appliqiier,  to  apply, 
apporler,  to  bring, 
appr^liender,  to  apprehend,  fear. 
aj)pr^liension,  f.  apprehension, 
upprenant,  130,  38. 
appreml,  130,  38. 
apprcndre,  to  learn  ;  130,  38. 
apj>renions,  ^ 
apprenne,      I  j 30  33. 
appnsent,  ' 

appris,  etc.,  J 
approuver,  to  approve, 
aprfe,  ajter. 


ayant,    | 
aye«,      >  61. 
ayons,  J 


arbre,  m.  tree, 

Arcole,  Areola, 

arOne,  1*.  arena. 

ai*gent,  m.  silvery  moMy. 

armcher,  to  pull  off,  tear  from, 

arrC'ler,  /o  stop,  to  arrest. 

ar river,  to  aiTive,  to  happen, 

afi,  61. 

assembler,  to  assemble, 

as-seient,    1 

asnevent,    1  r 

.-  ,     »    y  from  asseoir. 
assied, 

assis,  etc.,  J 

asseoir,  to  seat;  130,  14. 

asservir,  to  enslave, 

iissez,  enough y  tolerably, 

asrtois,  etc.,  13U,  14. 

a-t-il,  76. 

attaqner,  to  ailack. 

attend  re,  to  wait  for,  expeel, 

at  tent  if,  attentive. 

attirer,  to  xUiack^  draw, 

au  (il  r  le),  to  tJie,  at  the,  in  the, 

aucun,  54  (a). 

auginenter,  to  increase, 

angnste,  augmt,  noble. 

aupri^  de,  near,  to, 

auquei,  48,  41). 

aura,  i 

anrais,  >•  01. 

aurea.etc,  J 

aussi,  m  then,  also,  as,  so, 

au8sit/>t,  immediately. 

autant,  as  much,  as  many. 


auteur,  m.  author, 

autoriser,  OAUhorize, 

autour  de  (prep.j,  around, 
I  antre,  oti^er, 
I  autrui,  52  (f.) 

I  anx  (iL-^les),  to  the,  at  the,  in  the. 
I  auxquels,  -lleb,  49. 

avais,  \gj 

avait,  etc.,  j 

il  y  avait,  there  was,  were;  6L 

avaler,  to  swaUovo. 

avant,  (of  time),  b^ort, 

avec,  mth. 

aveugl^ment,  blindly. 

avez,  1 

»'■!«•        [ei. 

aviODS,  I 

avoDs,  etc,  J 
avoir,  to  have,  61. 
ayant,  61. 

B. 


bain,  m.  bath. 

hats,  ) 

battent,  V 130,  22. 

battons,  etc.,  J 

bataille,  f.  battle. 

bateau,  m.  booL 

b&tir,  to  build. 

b&tissent  (3d  pi.  pres.),  from  blAir. 

bean,  m.  fine,  beautiful. 

vous  avez  beau,  '^il  isin  vain  that 

youy*^  etc. 
beauconp,  much,  many, 
beauts,  f.  beauty. 
bel,  ra.  =  l>ean. 
belle,  f.  of  beau. 
Belgique,  L  Belgiwn, 
besoin,  m.  neeily  wanL 
bien  (adv.)  teell,  very,  much,  many, 

easily. 
bien  que,  although  ;  96,  2. 
bien  (noun),  m.  good,  fortune,  a- 

tate, 
bi^re,  f.  beer. 
bl&mer,  to  blame, 
blunc,  white. 

blanche,  feminine  of  blanc 
bceuf,  ni.  ox;  (kind  of  meat),  6e^. 
boire,  to  drink;  130,  23. 
o 
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We.etc,}l30.23. 

boite,  f.  box. 

bon,  good. 

bonne,  feminine  of  bon. 

bord,  m.  edge^  bank. 

borner,  to  bound. 

bouillons,  etc.,  from  bouillir. 

bouiUir,  to  boil;  130,  4. 

Jk)U8,  -t,  130,  4, 

boat,  m.  ejtd. 

bras,  m.  (srm. 

brave,  brave. 

briser,  to  break. 

brute,  f.  brute. 

bu  (fmrt.),  drtmk. 

bu,  ) 

buvant,  X 130,  23. 

buvons,  etc,  J 

c. 


c',  ce. 

^a,  that. 

cacher,  to  hide. 

cafd,  ra.  eoffeey  coffee-homae. 

cahier,  m.  copy-book. 

capable,  capable. 

capitale,  f.  capital. 

capitaine,  m.  capietin, 

car  (conj.), /or. 

cause,  f  cause. 

caveme,  f.  cave. 

ce,  m.  this,  that,  it,  etc. ;  45, 769-62. 

ceci,  this, 

c^e,  yields. 

c^er,  to  yield. 

cela,  that. 

c^l^bre,  famous. 

celle,  feminine  of  celui. 

celui,  m.  that,  he  ;  46. 

celui-ci,  m.  this,  the  latter. 

cent,  hundred. 

cependant,  however,  meanwhile. 

ces,  m.  and  f.  pL,  45. 

cet,  cette,  45. 

ceux,  46. 

chacun,  each  one;  52  (a). 

chagrin,  m.'  grief. 

changer,  to  change, 

chant,  m.  song. 


chanter,  to  sing. 

chapeau,  m.  hat. 

ehaque,  ea4:ii,  every ;  53  (a), 

charme,  m.  charm. 

charmer,  to  charm. 

chateau,    m.   castU,    country-seat, 

palace. 
chaud,  warm,  hot. 
faire  chaud,  to  be  warm,  hot. 
chef,  chief. 
cher,  dear. 

chercher,  to  seek,  endeavor,  "after." 
cheval,  m.  horse. 
chevaux,  plural  of  cheval. 
chez  (prep.),  at  the  home  qf,  to, 

with,  among;  chez  moi,  toi, 

etc.  ="at  home,"  etc.;  114,  5. 
chlen,  m.  dog» 
chose,  f.  thiti^. 
-ci,  45. 
ciel,  m.  heaven,  sky.    Plurals,  see 

20,  9. 
cinq,  five. 

citadin,  of  the  town. 
citrouillc,  f.  pumpkin. 
civilisation,  f.  ciuUization. 
collie,  m.  grammar  (or  boarding) 

school. 
col  line,  f.  hill,  hillock. 
combat,  m.  fight. 
combien,  how  much,  how  many. 
comme  (adv.)  as,  how,  like. 
comment,  how. 
composer,  to  compose. 
compter,  to  count,  to  rely. 
comte,  m.  count. 
comtesse,  f.  count^iss. 
concevoir,  to  conceive;  134. 
conclure,  to  conclude;  130,  24. 
con9U,  from  concevoir. 
<X)nQanmer,  to  condemn. 
conduire,  to  conduct;  130,  25. 
conduis,  ^ 

conduisent,     >  130,  25. 
conduit,  etc.,  J 
conduite,  f.  conduct. 
confiance,  f.  confidence. 
je  connais,  I  know  ;  130,  26, 
connaLs,  1 

connaissant,    >  130,  26. 
connalt,  J    Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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connaissez,  know, 
connaitre,  to  know;  190,  26. 
connu,  connus,  130,  26. 
conqii^te,  f.  conquest. 
conscience,  f.  conseienee, 
considerable,  eondderablt, 
consoler,  to  console. 
content,  pleaded,  happy, 
contre,  against. 
convenable,  suitable, 
corps,  m.  body, 
c6t€,  f.  n6,  coast, 
c6i6y  m.  side. 
coudre,  to  sew;  130,  27. 
coud,  couds,  130,  27. 
coup^je?  76. 
couper,  to  cut. 
coiir,  f.  yardf  court. 
conrant,  m.  couranl, 
'  courir,  to  run  ;  130,  5. 
courrai,        ) 
cours,  \  130, 6. 

courus,  etc,  J 
cousant,  \ 

cousis,  \  130,  27. 

cousons,  etc.,  j 
cousin,  ra.  cousin, 
coCiter,  to  cosi. 
couvert,  covered. 
couvrir,  to  cover, 
craignant,    1 

S"""^    Ifromcraindre. 
crams,  I 

craint,etc.,  J 

craindre,  to  fear;  130,  36. 

crainte,  i./ear. 

crayon,  m.  pencil. 

cr4ateur,  m.  ei-eator, 

crime,  m.  crime. 

cristal,  m.  crystal. 

croire,  to  believCy  think;  130,  28. 

crois,  -t,     ) 

croyant,      Y  130,  28. 

cru,  etc.,    j 

cueillir,  to  galher  ;  130,  6. 

curieux,  curious. 


D. 


d\  de. 

daim,  m.  deer. 


dame,  f.  lady, 
dans,  in,  into. 
d'apr^  according  to, 
de,  of  J  from,  than,  etc. 
d^courager,  to  diaooura^ 
debout  (adv.),  standing. 
d^couvrir,  to  discover, 
d^ease,  f.  goddess. 
d^faut,  m.  d^ecL 
d^ji,  already, 
demander,  to  ask. 
demeurer,  to  remotn,  live. 
depuis,  since,  from, 
dernier,  lasL 
derri^re,  behind. 
dee  (de-fles),  </  ihe,from  the, 

any. 
d^ffrom, 
d^rt,  desert. 
d^ir,  m.  desire, 
desauels,  -lies,  49. 
au  dessous  de,  below. 
devrai,  etc,  £rom  devoir,  134. 
deux,  two. 
devant,  before. 

dS  jfro""  devoir. 

deyiendrai,  shaJH  become  of. 
deviendrai,  1 

t^        fromdevenir. 

devinsjetc,  J 

devoir,  to  owe,  ought,  to  he  abomt  to; 

134. 
devons,  1 

devreB,    \  from  devoir,  134. 
devriez,  j 
Dieu,  m.  (?od. 
difficile,  dificuU, 
digne,  worthy, 
dimanche,  Sunday, 
dtner,  to  <ftn«. 
dtner,  m.  dinner, 
dire,  to  Mu^;  130,29. 
dis,  1 

disant, 
dit, 

dite8,etc,  j 
disant,  saying.  ^  , 

^    zedbyLiOOgle 
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diflcours,  m.  discoursef  tpeeeh, 

diviiij  divine, 

divinity  f.  divinity. 

doctenr,  m.  doctor, 

doisy  dott,  doive,  doivent,   etc., 

from  devoir,  134. 
donner,  to  give, 
dont,  of  whiehf  whose, 
dormir,  to  sleep. 

dors,  -t  (pres.  iDdic),  from  donnir. 
douleur,  f.  griefs  pcun. 
douter,  to  aovbt, 
douze,  tweke, 
du  (de-)-le),  cf  the,  from  the,  some, 

any. 
dii,  135,  Remakk. 
duchessej  f.  duchess, 
due,  fenunine  of  d(i. 
daquel,  48,  49. 
durer,  to  louU, 

dus,  durent,  etc,  from  devoir,  134. 
davet,  m.  down, 

E. 

eau,  f.  water, 

4colier,  m.  ptipil, 

^couler,  to  flow  away, 

^eraser,  to  crush, 

s'^crier,  to  cry. 

^rire,  to  write;  130,  30. 

feris, 

^rit, 

toivant, 

trivia,  etc.,  J 

^riyain,  m.  writer, 

location,  f.  edueaiion, 

effet,  m.  effect. 

effort,  m.  tfforL 

igaly  equal. 

egaler,  equal. 

feypte,  f.  Egypt 

elle,  shcy  her^  it. 

^oig^er,  to  remove. 

embrasser,  to  embrace, 

emp^her,  to  prevent 

empereur,  m.  emperor, 

empire,  ra.  empire. 

remporter,    An?«e  the  advantage; 

Exercise  XXXVIII. 
imxXy  moved. 


130,30. 


en  (prep.J,  in,  into,  **like  a,** 

en  (pron.),  of  it,  some,  etc. ;  38. 

encre,  t  iiik. 

encrier,  m.  inkstand. 

endroit,  m.  pkuie,  spot 

enfant,  m.  or  f.  diilet 

ennemi,  m.  enemy. 

enseigne,  f.  ensign, 

ensuite,  afterwards. 

entendre,    to    hear,    underttand, 

mean. 
j'entends,  /  hear,  I  mean. 
entre,  between,  among. 
entreprendre,  to  undertake;  130, 

entrer,  to  enter. 

entretenir,  to  keep  up,  converse, 

enverrai,  shall  send;  130,  2. 

envers,  towards. 

envie,  f.  wish, 

environ,  aboiU. 

s'envolant,  jlying  away. 

g'envoler,  to  fly  away. 

envoyer,  to  send  ;  130,  2. 

^pargner,  to  spare, 

^pouser,  to  marry, 

8*^pou8er,  to  espouse. 

erreur,  f.  mistake. 

e»,art;62. 

espdce,  f.  kind. 

est,  is;  62. 

estime,  f.  esteem,  respedt 

estimer,  to  esteem, 

et,  and, 

^tablir,  to  establish. 

^taient,  were;  62. 

^tais,  -t,  was;  62. 

^tant,  being  ;  62. 

4tat,  m.  state, 

416,  been;  62, 

4t6,  m,  summer, 

^teignant,  ^teignis,  etc.,  from  ^te- 

indre,  to  distinguish, 
Steins,  from  ^teindre. 
^tes,  are;  62.  \ 

^tions,  were  ;  62. 
^tonnant,  astonishing, 
^tonner,  to  astonish. 
s'^tonnait,  was  astonished. 
Stranger,  stranger,  foreigner. 
6tre,  to  be;  62.     oigi^i.e^  by  GoOglc 
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^tudier,  to  study, 

eu,  1 

eu8,  Igj^ 

eut, 

eusse,  etc.,  J 

Europe,  f.  Europe, 

eut,  /ia</;  61. 

eux,  they,  them. 

^viter,  to  amid. 

excellent,  excdlenL 

excuser,  to  excuse. 

exeniple,  m.  example 

existence,  f.  existence. 

existcr,  to  exist. 

expliquer,  to  explain. 

expoaer,  to  expose^  exhibit. 

faible,  toeak. 

faiblesse,  f.  weakness. 

faille,  130,  12. 

j'ai  failli  de,  /  eame  near, 

faillir  de,  to  cotne  near. 

faim,  f.  hunger. 

faire,  to  maJfcc,  rto;  130,  31. 

fuis,  -t,        ) 

faisant,         \  130,  31. 

faites,  etc.,  j 

fait,  m.fact,  act ;  verb  130,  31. 

il  fallait,  it  u'cw  necessary  ;  liU),  12. 

falloir,  to  6e  necessary  ;  130,  12. 

il  fallut,  130,  12. 

fasse,  fassions,  etc.,  130,  31. 

faudra,  etc.,  130,  12. 

il  faut,  i^  is  necessary  ;  w«,  /,  you, 

etc.,  must ;  130,  12. 
faute,  f.  fault. 
femme,  f.  tcoman,  iw/e. 
fcr,  m.  iron. 
feraU,  liao^^i. 

ferez,  etc.,  /        ' 
feriner,  to  shut. 
lille,  f.  daughter,  girL 
ills,  m.  son. 
finir,  to  finish. 
firent,     ) 
fis,  y  130,  31. 

fit,  etc.,  J 
il  fit,  he  caused,  etc. ;   Exercise 

XXIX. 


flenr,  L  flower. 

fois,  f.  time. 

i  la  fois,  at  once^  the  stone  lime, 

font,  130,  31. 

fontaine,  f.  stream,  fountain. 

formaient,  3d  pi.,  imp.  indie  of 

former, 
former,  to  form, 
fortune,  f.  fortune, 
foyer,  m.  fireside. 
frais,  m.  pi.  expenses. 
franc,  Frankish. 
Franc,  m.  Frank,  also  a  coin. 
fran9ais,  French. 
FraD9ais,  m.  Frenchman, 
France,  f.  Fntnee. 
frSre,  m.  brother. 
froid,  cold. 

faire  froid,  to  be  cold. 
fromage,  m.  cheese, 
fruit,  m.  frvdL 
fui,  fluent,  from  fuir. 
fuir,  toylec;  130,7. 
fuis, -t,130.7. 
fiimes, 
furent,         I  /»<> 

fU8,-t,  \^^ 

fusee,  etc.,  ^ 
fuyant,  130,  7. 
fuyez,  130,  7. 

G. 

gant,  m.  glove, 

gar^on,  m.  boy. 

garder,  to  keep, 

gftter,  to  spoiL 

g^missement,  m.  groan. 

gendre,  m.  son-in-law. 

g4n^ral,  m.  general, 

g^n^ralement,  generally. 

gens,  m.  or  f.  pi.  people,  attendants, 

goAt.  ra.  taste. 

grammaire,  f.  grammar. 

grand,  great. 

gratter,  to  scratch. 

grave,  grave.  . 

Gr6ce,f.  Gre4X€, 

gris,  gray. 

grotte,  f  orwc. 
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H. 

habile,  clever^  skiilful. 
habitant,  m.  inhaoitaTU. 
hair,  to  hcUe. 
il  halt,  he  hcUes. 
heureux,  happy, 
hier,  yesterday. 
hiver,  winter, 

homtnage,  m.  homage^  pi.  respects. 
homme,  m.  man. 
■  honn^te,  nice,  honest ;  p.  528,  IV. 
honnear,  f.  honor. 
hore  (prep.),  out. 
huile,  f.  oil. 
humain,  human, 

I. 

iei,  here. 

ignorer,  to  he  ignorant  of. 

il,  m.  Ae,  it. 

importer,  to  signify. 

impressible,  impossible. 

inuigne,  unworthy. 

indulgence,  f.  indulgence. 

inoilensif,  harmless. 

insensible,  insensible. 

instant,  m.  moment. 

instruire,  to  instruct. 

instruis,    instruisant,    etc,    from 

instruire. 
intelligence,  f.  intelligence. 
int^rdt,  m.  interest. 
inutile,  useless. 
invasion,  f.  invasion. 
inviter,  to  invite. 
ira,  130,  1. 
irais,  etc.,  130,  1. 
irriter,  to  irritate. 
Italie,  f.  Italy. 


j  ,  je. 

jaloux,  jealous,  anxious. 
jamais,  ever;  ne— jamais,  na^er. 
jardin,  m.  garden. 


jaun&tre,  yellowish. 
e,I. 
ean,  John. 


je,  /. 


Jeter,  to  throw, 

jeune,  young. 

ieunesse,  f.  youth. 

joaillier,  m,  jeweler. 

joie,f.  joy. 

joignais.  joignant,  etc.,  from  join- 

dre. 
joindrai,  etc.,  from  joindre. 
joindre,  to  join. 

joins,  -ti  pres.  indie  of  joindre. 
jour,  m.  day. 
j  usque,  till,  as  far  as, 
juate,  just, 

L. 

r,  la  or  le. 

la,  thi,  her,  it. 

-la,  45. 

la,  there. 

laisser,  to  leave,  allow. 

langue,  f.  tongue. 

languir,  to  languish. 

laquais,  m.  footmen,  servant. 

laqiielle,  48,  49. 

large,  wide.  ' 

le,  the,  him,  it. 

lequel,  which. 

les,  pi.  of  le,  la. 

lesquels,  -lies,  48,  49. 

lettre,  f.  letter,  pi.  literature. 

leur,  m.  and  f.  their,  to  them, 

lieu,  m.  place. 

lire,  to  read;  130,  32. 

lis,  ) 

lisant,      V 130,  82. 

lit,  etc.,  J 

lit,  m.  bed;  verb,  130,  32. 

livre,  m.  book. 

Uvre,  f.  pound. 

livrer,  to  deliver. 

I'on  =  on  ;  52  (d). 

Londres,  London. 

long,  long. 

longtemps,  long  (of  time). 

longue,  feminine  of  long. 

lorsque,  when. 

louer,  to  praise. 

lu,  read;  130,32. 

lui,  ra.  and  f.  he,  him  ;  to  him,  to 
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KUnes, 
lu8,-t, 
lusBe,  etc, 


.1 


130,  32. 


M. 


m ,  me, 

tna,  f.  my. 

madame,  f.  madamf  Mrs, 

main,  t  hand, 

mais,  but. 

maison,  f.  hottse, 

maitre,  m.  master. 

maitresse,  f.  mistress. 

mal,  m.  eml,  harm. 

mal  (adv.),  badly,  ill, 

malade,  sick. 

malgr^  in  spite  of. 

malneur,  m.  mi^ortune,  unhappi- 
ness. 

manger,  to  eoL 

manquer,  to  Jail,  miss. 

marbre,  m.  marble. 

marcher,  to  walky  go. 

Marie,  Maryj  Maria. 

marier,  to  marry. 

se  marier,  to  emouse. 

Mathufialem,  Methvsaleh. 

mauvais,  bad. 

maux,  plural  of  maL 

maxime,  f.  maxim. 

me,  mCf  to  me. 

M^iterran^,  f.  the  Mediterra- 
nean. 

meilleur,  better;  34. 

mens,  pres.  indie,  of  mentir. 

mentir,  to  lie. 

m^priser,  to  despise. 

mere,  f.  mother. 

m^rite,  m.  merit. 

m^riter,  to  meriL 

mes,  pi.  m.  and  f.  my. 

me6demoiselles,yottn^Z(u2ie«/  Ex- 
ercise XVII. 

met,  ) 

mettons,      >  from  mettre. 

mete,  etc.,  J 

mettre,  to  put,  place;  130,  33. 

meure,  )  from  mourir,  130, 

meurs,  -t,  etc.,  /      8. 

mens,  -t,  from  mouvoir. 


meuvez,  etc,  from  mouToir. 

midi^  m.  noon,  soit^. 

le  mien,  m.  mine. 

la  mienne,  f.  mine. 

mieux  (adv.),  better;  36. 

mille,  ihou&and. 

mtmes, 

mirent, 

mis,  \  from  mettre. 

misse, 

mit,  etc, 

moi,  to  mCy  me,  I. 

moindre,  less;  3*1. 

moins  (adv.),  less. 

au  moins,  ai  least. 

raon,  m.  or  f.  my. 

monde,  m.  world. 

monsieur,  m.  sir,  Mr.,  gentleman. 

montagne,  f.  mountain, 

montre,  f.  vxUch, 

montrer,  to  sitow. 

morceau,  m.  piece. 

mort,  f.  death. 

moTLdead;  130,  8. 

moud,  ^ 

moulant,        >  from  mondre. 

moulu,  etc,  J 

moud  re,  to  grind;  130,  34. 

mourant,         ] 

^^''^h  I  from  mourir. 

mourrai, 

mourns,  etc,  J 

mourir,  to  die;  130,  8. 

mouton,  m.  sheep,  mutton. 

mouvement,  m.  mouton. 

mouvoir,  to  move;  130,  15. 

mu,  130,  15. 

mtr,  ripe. 


N. 


8,    [130, 


36. 


n ,  ne. 

nager,  to  9wim. 

nais, 

naissons, 

nalt,  etc., 

naltre,  to  be  bom;  130,  85. 

nac^uis,  etc,  130,  35. 

nation,  f.  no/ ion. 

ne,  not. 

ne— jamain,  n 
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ne — IMB,  noL 

ne — pereonne,  no  one. 

ne — point,  noi  ai  ail. 

ne — que,  onUf,  but, 

n6,bom;  130,35. 

n^cessaire,  neeegsary. 

n^gliger,  to  neglect. 

nez,  in.  nose, 

ni,  neither, 

noir,  black, 

nom,  m.  name. 

nombre,  numl>er, 

noti,  no,  noL 

Dord,  m.  north. 

noB,  plural  of  notre. 

notre,  our. 

le  ii6ti«,  ours. 

nous,  we,  U8^  to  ua,  ourselves. 

nouvean,  new. 

nuit,  t  night 

nul,  none,  nobody. 

nulle,  feminine  of  nol. 

o. 

ob^ir,  to  obey. 

obUger,  to  oblige, 

obscur,  obscure. 

obtenir,  to  obtain;  130,  11. 

obtenu, 


from  obtenir,  130, 
^      11. 


obtiendrai, 

obtienne, 

obtiens, 

obtins,  etc,  j 

oeuf,  m.  egg, 

on,  they,  people,  etc;  52  (d). 

oncle,  m.  unele^ 

ont,  have,  61. 

or,  m.  gold. 

orage,  m.  storm, 

oreiile,  f.  «ar. 

oruement,  m.  ornament. 

oscr,  to  dare, 

on,  tfttW,  or. 

oH,  where. 

oublier,  toforgeL 

oui,  yet. 

oui,  Aeorrf. 

outre,  besides. 

ouvert,  opened. ;  130,  9. 

ouvrant,  130,  9. 


ouvre,  etc,  130,  9. 
ouvrir,  to  open  ;  130, 9. 

p. 

pain,  m.  bread. 
papier,  m.  paper. 
par,  by. 

parais,  |  ^       paratlre. 

paraissent,  [       g.PJ  ^     «' 

paraiasons,  etc,  )  ' 

paraitre,  to  appear  ;  130,  26. 

pars,  -t,  j 

partis,  }■  130,  10. 

partous,  etc.,  ) 

partir,  to  set  out;  130,  10. 

parceque,  because. 

j>arentJ9,  relations, 

parler,  to  speak. 

parmi,  among. 

pars,  130,  10. 

part,  £  part; also  130,  10. 

partant,  ] 

partent,  V  130,  10. 

partons,  etc.,  J 

partage,  m.  part 

partager,  to  divide. 

parti,  gone;  130,  10. 

parti,  m.  party,  resolution, 

parti  e,  f.  part,  party, 

partir,  to  ««/  ou/;  130,  10. 

partout,  everywhere, 

paru,  -8,  from  parattre,  130,  26. 

pas,  m.  step. 

pas,  not. 

ne — pas,  wo<. 

passage,  m.  passage, 

passer,  to  pews. 

passion,  f.  passion, 

patrie,  (.fatherland. 

pavilion,  m.  pavilion. 

pays,  m.  country. 

penchant,  m.  declivity. 

pendant,  during. 

penser,  to  think. 

perdre,  to  lose. 

fMjrdu,  lost. 

pSre,  m.  father. 

personne,  f.  person. 

ne — persnnne,  m.  no  one. 

peste,  f.  plague.     Digitized  by  Google 
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petit,  mnalL 

peu,  Uuleyfew. 

peu  ^  peu,  lUtie  by  liUle, 

peur,  f./ear. 

pent,  130,  17. 

peut-^tre,  perhaps, 

pen  vent,  130,  17. 

peux,  130,  17. 

pilule,  f.  pill. 

pire,  worse  ;  34. 

pis  (adv.)  worse;  35. 

place^  f.  seat. 

plaignant,  etc.,  130,  36. 

plaindre,  to  pity;  130,  36. 

se  plaindre,  to  complain. 

plains,  -t,  130,  36. 

plaire,  to  please;  130,  37. 

plais,  -t,  etr.,  130,  37. 

plaisimt,  pleasant,  amusing;  130, 

37. 
plaisir,  ra.  pleasure. 
plu,  pint,  etc.,  130,  16  and  37. 
pluie,  f.  rain. 
plume,  f./eaiherf  pen. 
plurent,  130,  37. 
plus,  more.     See  also  130,  37. 
plusieurs,  several. 
point,  ra.  point. 
ne — point,  not  at  aU. 
poison,  m.  poison. 
poisson,  m.  Jish. 
porte,  f.  door,  gate, 
porter,  to  caiTy,  to  wear. 
pour,  in  order  to,  for. 
pourquoi,  why. 
pourrai,  -s,  etc.,  130,  17. 
pouvoir,  to  be  able;  130,  17. 
pouvoir,  ra.  power. 
pouvons,  etc.,  130,  17. 
prfecher,  to  preach, 
premier, /rs<. 
prendre,  to  lake  ;  130,  38. 
prenant, 
prends, 
prennent, 

pretend  re,  to  claim^ 
prdter,  to  lend. 
prince,  m.  prince. 
prirent,  130,  38. 
pris,  -t,  130,  38. 
se  promener,  to  take  a  walk. 


re,  w  lUKc  ;  lOKf^  oo. 
nt,  ) 

8,  \  130,  38. 

ent,  etc.,  ) 


proposer,  to  propose, 
propre,  own. 
pn)tection,  f.  protection. 
providence,  f.  providence, 
pu,  130,  17. 
puissant,  power/td, 
puisse,  130  17 

puissiez,  etc,  /       ' 
puits,  m.  tDfJI. 
pur,  pure. 
pus,  130,  17. 
Pyr^n^  f.  pi.  Pyrenees, 

Q. 

qu*,  que. 

quand,  when, 

quarante, /or*y. 

quatre, /our. 

que  (conj.),  that,  thati,  as;  some- 

tiraes  with  sobjun<^ive=4^ 
ne — que,  only,  but. 
quel,  -lie,  which,  whaL 
quelque,  some,  any,  however, 
quclqu*un,  somebody. 
qui,  who,  whom,  etc. 
quiconqne,  whoever, 
quique^  whoever. 
quitter,  to  leave. 
quoi,  what,  which, 
quoique,  though,  aWumgk. 

R. 

raisin,  m.  grape. 

ramasser,  to  pick  up, 

rapidity  f.  rapidity. 

rassembler,  to  assemble, 

recevons,  recevez,  recevrai,   etc, 
from  recevoir. 

recevant,  receiving  (pres.  par.  of 
recevoir); 

recevoir,  to  receive;  134. 

re9oi8,  -t,  repoive,  etc.,  from  re- 
cevoir. 

recomraander,  to  recommend, 

re9U,  -8,  -t,  from  recevoir,  134. 

redouter,  to  dread, 

redA,  134. 

reorder,  to  look  aJL 
I  reine,  f,  queen*    ^  , 
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Teiey4^=  proud;  Exercise  VIIL 
religion,  f.  religion. 
remarquable,  remarkable. 
remarquer,  to  remark. 
remplir,  tojUl. 
remplissent,  8d  pi.  pres.  indie 

of  remplir. 
renard,  m./oz. 
rencontrer,  to  meet  mth. 
rendre,  to  render. 
renvoyer,  to  dismiss. 
repas,  m.  tneal. 
je  rdponds,  I  reply. 
rfeolu,  130,  39. 
r^solvant,  etc.,  130,  39. 
r^soudre,  to  resolve;  130,  39. 
resous,  -t,  130,  39. 
rester,  to  stay. 
se  retirer,  to  withdraw, 
T^ussir,  to  succeed. 
r^volt^  m.  rebel. 
ri,  riant,  130,  40. 
riche,  rich. 

rien,  anything^  nothing, 
ne— rien,  nothing, 
rient,  130,  40. 
rieur,  m.  laugher ^  jeerer, 
riez,  rions,  etc.,  130,  40. 
rire,  130,  40. 
ris,  -t,  130,  40. 
riviere,  f.  river, 
robe,  f.  dress. 
roi,  m.  king. 
r6le,  ID.  part. 
romain,  Roman. 
Komain,  m.  a  Bomam. 
rose,  f.  rote^ 
rouge,  red. 

royaume,  m.  kingdom, 
rue,  f.  street. 

s. 

8*,  se ;  but  8*11=81  il. 

sa,  f.  hiiy  her^  its. 

sache,  sachons,  etc.,  130, 18. 

sage,  wise. 

saffesse,  f.  wisdom. 

sais,  -t,  130,  18. 

salt,  krums  how ;  130,  18. 

sans,  (prep.),  without. 


satisfaire,  to  satisfy  ;  130,  31. 
Baurai,  saurez,  etc.,  130,  18. 
sauver,  to  run  away,  to  serve, 
savez,  savons,  from  savoir. 
savoir,  to  know;  130,  18. 
savoir-vivre,  m.  breeding, 
se,  self  J  etc. ;  40. 
seigneur,  m.  lord. 
sembler,  to  appear. 
sentir,  to  feel,  to  be  scTtsible  of. 
serai,  serez,  serons,  etc.,  62. 
s^rieusement,  sa-iously. 
sert  =  does  good  service  to  ;  Exer- 
cise XXXI. 
servir,  to  serve. 
ses,  m.  and  f.  pi.  hisy  her^  its, 
seul,  aloney  ontyj  single, 
si,  ify  sOy  yes. 
Sicile,  f.  Sicily. 
le  sien,  his,  hers,  its. 
six,  six. 
sceur,  f.  sister. 
soi,  one^s  self;  266. 
soient,  62. 
sob,  soit,  whether,  eitheTf  be  il  so  ; 

.  62. 
soldat,  m.  soldier. 
sorames,  are  ;  62. 
son,  his,  her,  its. 
sont,  are  ;  62. 
souffrir,  to  suffer. 
souhaiter,  to  wish,  desire, 
Soulier,  m.  shoe. 
soumets,  from. 

soumettre,  to  submit ;  130,  33. 
soup9^mneux,  suspicions. 
sous,  under. 

soutenir,  to  sustain;  130,  11. 
sou  vent,  often. 
soyez,  soyons,  62. 
su,  known;  130,  18. 
Sucre,  m.  sugar. 
suis,  am,  62;  follow,  130,  41. 
Suisse,  Swiss. 
suit,  130,41. 

suite,  f.  sequel,  course,  train.      ^ 
suivant,       ] 

suivons,        yfrom  suivre. 
suivi,  etc.,  j 

suivre,  to  follow;  130,  41. 
sup^eur,  superior. 
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supplier,  to  entreat. 
8ur,  upoUf  on,  over, 
surprendre,  surprise;  130,  38. 

T, 

t',  te. 

-t-,  76: 

ta,  f.  thy. 

tard,  late. 

temps,  m.  time. 

tenir J  to  hoid  ;  130,  11. 

tenez,  tenons,  tenu,  from  tenir, 

130,  11. 
terminer,  to  end. 
tes,  m.  and  f.  pi.  thy, 
t^te,  f.  head. 
th^tre,  m.  theaire. 
le  tien,  thine. 
on    tient,   we   receive;    Exercise 

XXVII. 
tiennent,  tiens,  from  tenir;  130, 

II. 
tlnmes,  tinrent,  tins,  -t,  from  tenir ; 

130,  11. 
toi,  theej  to  thee^  thou. 
tomber,  to  fall. 
ton,  m.  and  f.  thy. 
t6t,  soon^  early. 
toujours,  always. 
tons,  pi.  m.  of  toot, 
tout,  all. 

traduire,  to  translate. 
trahison,  f,  treason, 
traient,  from  traire. 
traire,  to  milk  ;  130,  42. 
trais,  -t,  trayant,  etc.,  130,  42. 
trembler,  fo  tremble. 
trente,  thirty. 
tr^,  trfis-,  very. 
tr($sor,  m.  treasure, 
trois,  three. 
tromper,  to  deceive, 
trop,  too,  too  much, 
troupe,  f.  troop. 
trouver,  to  find. 
se  trouver  =  to  be, 
tu,  thou. 
tuer,  to  kill. 


un,  m.  a,  an^  one. 
unir,  to  unite. 
user,  to  use. 
utile,  useful. 


va,  130, 1. 

vaincre,  to  conquer  ;  130,  43. 

vainquant,  vainquez,  etc.,  130,  43. 

vainqueur,  m.  conqueror. 

vais,  goest;  130,  1. 

vaisseau,  m.  a  vessel. 

valant,  valons,  vain,  etc.,  from 

valoir. 
valoir,  to  be  ivorth  ;  130,  19. 
vas,  130,  1. 
vaut,  vaux,  130,  19. 
veau,  m.  calf  eeal. 
v^cu,  v^curent,  etc.,  130,  44. 
v^g^ter,  to  regetaie. 
vend  re,  to  sell. 
venez,  from  venir. 
venir,  to  come;  130, 11. 
nous  venons,  we  come;  130,  11. 
vent,  m.  wind. 
verra,  verm,  -s  ;  130,  20. 
veritable,  ti'ue. 
v^rit^,  f.  truth, 
vers,  towards. 
vertu,  f.  truth. 
v6t,  etc.,  from  vdtir. 
v6tir,  to  clothe  ;  130,  13. 
y^iu,  clad;  130,  13. 
veuille,  veulent,  etc,  130,  21. 
vent,  veux,  130,  21. 
viande,  t  flesh. 
vice,  m.  vice. 
victime,  f.  victim. 
vie,  f  life. 
viendrai,    viennent,    vieos,    etc. 

130, 11. 
vient,  comes. 
vif,  livfly. 
vifjueur,  f.  vigoi\ 
villageois,  ra.  villager, 
ville,  f  city. 
vin,  m.  wine. 
vinaigre,  m.  ^^^^qqX^^ 
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ylnmes,  Tinpent,  vins,  -t,  etc.,  130, 

11. 
yingt,  twenty, 
vip^re,  f.  viper, 
virent,  130,  20. 
yi8,-t,  130,  20  and  44 
il  vit,  he  saw. 
vivre,  to  live  ;  130,  44. 
voici,  here  is,  here  are, 
voient,  vois,  130,  20. 
voili^  there  ie^^there  are,  behold  / 
voifj  to  dee;  130,  20. 
voisin,  m.  neighbor, 
voix,  f.  voice. 
voleufj  m.  thief. 
volontieis,  wiUinglf, 
volume,  m.  volume* 
vont,  ao;  130,  1. 
V06,  plural  of  voire, 
votre,  your. 


le  v6tre,  yours, 
voudrai,  etc.,  130,  21. 
voulez-vouu?  do  you  wantf  vnsht 
voulant,  voulez,  etc.,  from  vouloir. 
vouloir,  to  wish,  to  intend;  130, 

21. 
voulu,  130,  21. 
vous,  youy  to  youy  yourselves. 
voyager,  to  tra/vd  {by  land  or  by 

sea). 
voyant,  voyez,  130,  20. 
voyageur,  irrweler  (land  or  sea). 
vrai,  true. 
vu,  seen;  130,  20. 

Y. 

y  (pron.),  to  him^  to  her^  to  itj  to 

them,  there,  etc ;  51  (2). 
yeux  (plur^  of  <£ilj,  eyes. 


ENGLISH-FEENCH. 


a,  an,  un  (sometimes  by  definite 

article ;  or  omitted,  etc.). 
able,  capable  (de). 

to  be  able,  pouvoir  ;  130,  17. 
about,  environy  autour  de;  (oon- 

ceming)  sur. 
above    (prep.),    au    desaws    de; 

(adv.)  dessus. 
above  all,  surtout. 
abroad  (to  spread — ),  ripandre, 
absence,  absence,  f. 
accept,  accepter. 
accompany,  accompagrtier, 
according  as,  96  (3). 
according  to,  selon,  dapr^, 

on  account  of,  d  co^use  de, 
accuse,  a^icuser. 
acquire,  acquSrir  ;  130,  3. 
acquisition,  eonnaisaancey  f. 

1  have  acquitted  myself,  je  me 
sais  acquiiU. 
art.  iigir;  /aire,  130,  31. 
action,  actioUf  f. 


activity,  actwiii,  t 

add,  ajouter. 

admirable,  adnUrable, 

address,  addresser. 

admiration,  admiraiion,  f. 

admit,  admettre;  130,  33. 

adopt,  adopter, 

advance,  oMtncement,  m. 

advantageous,  avantageux, 

affair,  affaire,  f. 

affect,  affecter. 

Africa,  Afrique,  f. 

after  (prep.),  aprh;  (with  infin.), 
apr^  de;  (conj.),  apr^  que, 
06(1). 

afterwards,  apr^  emuite, 

agun,  encore, 

not  again,  ne  plus. 

against,  eojUre. 

age,  dge. 
of  age,  majeur. 

agree,  t^accorder  ensemble;  Exer- 
cise LIX. 

aid,  aider. 

aid,  aidcy  f. ;  secours,  m-<-^  t 
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alarm,  a&mncy  f. 

alcade,  alcadey  m. 

all,  Umt ;  (m.  pi.),  (out. 

all  (adv.),  Umi. 
above  all,  weriofuL 

at  all,  du  tofU. 
not  at  all,  ne — jxtinL 

allege,  alUgyur, 

allow,  laisaer;  permeUre,  130,  33. 

almost,  presque, 

alone,  seul. 

Alps,  AlpeSy  t 

already,  d^d, 

also,  aussL 

although,   bienqru  (takes  suhj.), 
tandia  que, 

altogether,  tout;  (Exercise  LXL), 
totU  Ufait. 

ambassador,  amhauadeurj  m. 

ambition,  om^ttion,  f. 

America,  Amhiqat^  t 

amiable,  cUmable, 

among,  entree  pcarmi;   (Exercise 
LIX.),  d'crUre. 

amuse,  cuniuer, 

analogous,  analogue, 

anatomist,  anatomigte,  m. 

ancestor,  aietdy  m. ;  aieuxy  pi. 

ancient  (adj.  and  noun),  ancicn. 

and,  et, 

anew,  de  fumveau, 

animal,  animal. 

announce,  annoncer, 

another,  vn  autre;  encore  un  (= 
one  more). 

answer,  rSpondre  (with  d  or  da- 
tive of  person  answered). 

answer,  rSponse,  f. 

ant,ybttr»wt,  f. 

ant  nest,  fourmUih'et  f. 

any,   qudque;    (or  by    partitive 
noun  or  (en)  pronoun), 
not  any,  ne  aucun,  (or  by  parti- 
tive). 

anything,  quelque  chose, 
not  anything,  ne  rien. 

apart  (Exercise  LXX.),  d  part, 

appeal,  appel^  m. 

api>ear,  paraitre,  130,  26. 

apple, /KMiiw*.  f. 

apprentice,  apprenti,  m. 


approach,  ^approeker  (de), 

April,  Avrily  m. 

apron,  tablier,  m. 

architect,  arckUecte,  vu 

architecture,  archiUcture,  t 

Areola,  Areole. 

are,  62. 

arise,  naUrCf  130,  35 ;  ^Heter, 

arm,  bras,  m.  (of  the  body). 

aymy,  c^rnUej  f, 

around  (adv.),  oMtouTy  environ, 

around  (prep.),  atUour  de, 

arrive,  arriver. 

arsenic,  areenie,  m. 

artj  arty  m. 

artisan,  artisan,  m. 

artist,  artiste,  m. 

as  (like),  eomme, 

as  good,  etc,  as,  ausai — que. 

as  manv  a3,iu8qud, 

Asia,  Asie,  f. 

ascend,  monUr. 

assertion,  assertum,  f. 

ask,  ask  for,  demander  (with  d  or 

dative  of  person  asked).  - 
asleep,  endormty  (irreg.). 

to  be  asleep,  dormir,  (irreg.). 

to  fall  asleep,  i^endormir, 
ass,  dne,  m. 

assail,  asaaHUr,  (irr^.). 
assist,  aesister, 
assure,  ossttrer. 
astonish,  Stonner, 
astonishing,  SUmnanL 
asylum,  asyUt  m. 
at,  d,  danSy  en. 
at  home,  chez  moi,  toi,  etc. 
at  Turenn^'s,  etc.,  cAet  JSiretme, 

etc 
attach,  cutaeher, 
attack,  cUtaquer. 
attack,  altaque,  f. 
attention,  attenUon,  f. 
attentive,  attent^\ 
attract,  aUirer, 
Augustus,  AugutU, 
aunt,  tante,  f. 
Austrian,  mtbiehien. 

an  Austrian,  AuJtrichien^  m. 
author  auieur,  m. 
authority,  auioHUj  f. 
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avarice,  ooortee,  m. 
avoid,  iviter. 
await,  attendre, 
awake  (verb),  s'SveUler, 
awaken,  bxiUer, 

B. 

bad,  mautaU, 

baked,  adL 

ball,  hoviet^  m.  (of  gan). 

bandit,  banditf  m. 

banish,  exi/er. 

bank,  rttTe,  f. 

sand-bank,  banc  (m.)  de  sable. 
barn,  grange,  f. 
bat,  ehatLce-souriSf  f. 
l)attalion,  baiaiUanf  m. 
battle,  bataiUCf  f. ;  combat,  m. 
battle-field,      champ      (m.)      de 

6atot//e. 
be,  ^re;  62. 

there  is,  arc,  iZ  y  a  (always 

singular). 
be  cold,  hot,  etc.,  fairefroid,  etc. ; 

130,  31. 
be  (of  health),  «e  porter, 
beak,  6e<;,  m. 
bear,  porter. 

beat,  ioMre,  130,  22 ;  frapper. 
beautiful,  (m.)  beau  or  6e/;  (f.) 

belie. 
beaaty,  beauti,  f. 
because,  parce  que. 
become,  devenir,  130,  11. 
become  of,  devenir. 
bed,  lUj  m. 

to  go  to  bed,  86  cQucher, 
beef,  ^ceu/*,  m. 
beer,  biere,  f. 
before,  prep,  (of  place),  devant; 

(of  time),  €want,  avani  de; 

adv.    (of  place),   devant,  au 

devant  de;  (of  time),  aupara- 

vant ;  conj.,  avant  que;  96, 
.(2),  (4). 
bejrin,  commencer. 
behind,  derrihe. 
believe,  croire;  130,28. 
belont?,    appartenir;     (130,    11), 

3lrecL 
beloved,  alme., 


beneficial,  bienfoMarU. 

benefit,  bienfait,  m. 

best  (adj.),  le  meiUeur;  (adv.),  U 

mieux. 
betake  one's  self,  «c  rendre. 
bethink  one's  self,  s'aviser. 
betray,  trahir;  (Exercise  LIII.), 

diceler. 
better    (adj.),    meiUeur ;    (adv.), 

mieux. 
to    be    better,    valoir    mieux; 

130,  19. 
between,  entre. 
beyond,  au  deld  de. 
bind,  tier. 
bird,  oiseau,  m. 
bishop,  ev^que,  m. 
black,  noir. 
blessing,  bhUdvetUm^  f. 
blind,  aveugU. 
blood,  sang,  m. 
bloody,  ensangUmU. 
boat,  iateau,  m. 
boldness,  audxice,  i, 
bond,  lien,  m. 
book,  livre,  m. 
booty,  buiin,  m, 
border,  bord,  m. 
bom  (part,  of  naitre),  130,  36. 
to  be  bom,  naitre  ;  130,  35. 
borrow,  emprunter. 
boy,  gar^on,  m. 
box,  ool/c,  f. 
bracelet,  bra/xlet,  m. 
branch,  6ra7icAe,  f. 
brave,  brace. 
brave  man,  brave,  m. 
bread,  pain,  m. 

break,  casaer;  rompre  (irreg.). 
break  down,  aecabler. 
break    out    (Exercise    LXIV.), 

eclaler. 
breakfast,  dijeHn^,  m. 
breast,  t)o//ri7i€,  f. 
brick,  brique,  f. 
bridge,  pont,  m. 
brigade,  brigade,  f. 
brilliancy,  6clat,  m. 
brilliant,  6clatanL 
bring,  porter;  apporter ;  amencr 
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bring     up     (EzerciBe     LXV.), 

amener, 
brother, /r^e,  m. 
bruwjue,  brusque. 
builci,  bdiir. 

they  buikl,  iU  bdiiacfU. 
biuulle, /atsceau,  m. 
bum,  bruler. 
buftineiis,  ajfairesy  f.  pi. 
bust,  bustCj  ni. 
but  (conj.),  fnais;  (adv.),  seuU' 

ment ;  ne — que, 
butter,  beurrCj  m. 
buy,  acheter. 
by,  par,  de  ;  d,  etc. 

c. 

cabin-boy,  moussey  m. 
calamity,  calamitiy  f. 
call,  appeler. 
calm,  calmer, 
camp,  campy  ra. 
country,  mmpagne,  f. 
campaign,  campagne,  f. 
can,  pourwr  ;  13(),  17. 

I  cannot,  je   ne   puis;  je  ne 
gaurak. 
canal,  canal,  m. 
capital  (a  city),  capitaUy  f, 
character,  C(tracth^€y  m. 
cardinal  -  minister,     cardinal  -  mi- 

nifitrCy  ra. 
care,  soiiiy  m. 

takv'  care,  prendre  soin  ;  130,  38. 
carriage  (of  the  penwn),  porty  m. ; 

(a  vehicle),  voUurey  f, 
carry,  porter. 
carry  to,  porta'  d, 
carry  away,  emporiery  enUver, 
cart,  charreiky  f. 
case,  ca.'<y  m. 

in  case  that,  96,  (2). 
casstle,  cluUeaUy  m. 
cat,  chat,  m. 
catch,  attraper. 
( 'at holic,  cathollque. 
cauglit,  />rM  ;  130,  38. 
cause,  cause,  f. 
cease,  ce-<^cr. 
cclehiuie,  cC'lcbier. 


centre,  eentrCy  m. 

century,  sitclcy  m, 

ceremoDy,  cb-bnoniSj  £ 

certain,  certain. 

chain,  ehainey  f. 

chance,  haaardy  m. 

change,  changer. 

chapel,  chapelUy  f. 

charity,  ehariUy  f. 

charming,  clamant 

chew,  nuicher. 

child,  etifaniy  m.  or  f. 

chooee,  choisir. 

Christian,  cArdi«n. 

Christianity,  christianismef  m, 

church,  iglise,  f. 

circumscribed,  circonaeriL 

city,  vi/ie,  f. 

civil,  civU. 

civilization,  eimlisation,  L 

clad,  r^;  130,13. 

class,  classe,  f. 

clear,  clair. 

clergy,  dergiy  m. 

clergyman,  eeclisiastiquey  m.  ^ 

clever,  habiis, 

climate,  climaty  m. 

climb   (Exercise  LII.),  grimper 

8ur. 
cloak,  maiUeau,  m 
cloth,  draVy  m. 
clothes,    habiilenaU,   m;    &a6i<t, 

m.  pi. 
cock,  coqy  m. 
coffee,  cafe,  in. 
coldy  jfroidy  m. 

to  be  cold  (of  weather),  /aire 
froid. 

to  be  (feel)  cold,  avoir  froid* 
colleague,  coU^gue,  m. 
colony,  coUmiey  f. 
column,  colonnCy  f. 
come,  venir  ;  130,  11. 
come  back,  revenir. 
come  down,  dtseendre, 
come  in,  entrer. 
come  near,  approeher. 
command,  commander. 
command,  commandenu^t,  m. 
commit,  comtndtre  ;  130,  33. 
common,  commun^ 
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commonly  used,  usueL 
communicate,  cotnmuniquer. 
company,  compagnief  f. 
compelled  to,  coiUraint  (de). 
complain,  «e  plaindre  (irreg.). 
completely  (Exercise  LXXVL), 

tout-d-fait 
compose,  composer, 
comprise,  eomprendre  ;  130,  38. 
concentrate,  concejUrer, 
condition,  condition,  f. 
on  condition  that,  d  condition 

que  (with  subj.). 
conduct,  conduire  ;  130, 25. 
conduct,  eondtote^  f. 
confide,  canfier, 
confidence,  coi^kmce,  f. 
congregation,  congrioation,  £. 
conquer,  vainere  ;  130,  43. 
conqueror,  vainqueuvy  m. 
conquest,  conguke^  f. 
conscience,  consciencej  f. 
consent,  consentir  (irreg.). 
conseqnenoe,  suiiCy  f. 

in  consequence,  par  suite, 
consternation,  conttemation,  f. 
consul,  coTwtdy  m. 
contemplate,  enviwger. 
contempt,  m^prit,  m. 
contend,  lutter. 
content,  content  (de), 
contented,  content  (de), 
continually,  contimuiiemeni. 
continue      (Exercise     LXXV.), 

reprendre;  130,38. 
contrary,  eontraire, 

on  the  contrary,  au  contraire. 
converse,  eatiscr  (to  chat), 
convince,  convaincre  ;  130,  43. 
cook,  cuisinier,  m. 
copy-book,  cahierj  m. 
could  (oflen^^was  able),  pouvoir  ; 

130,17. 
cordial,  cordial. 
coronation,  couronnementj  m. 
in   a  state  of  oormptioa,  eor- 

rumpu, 
country,  paj/«,  m. ;   (fatherland), 

jyatriCy   f . ;    (not  city),   cam- 

]>^fgne,  f. 
countryman,  paynan,  m.  (peasant). 


courage,  eowrage,  m, 

court,  coury  f. 

cousin,  cousinj  m. 

cover,  couvrir  (irreg.). 

covered,  convert. 

create,  erSer  ;  faire,  130,  31. 

creation,  eriiuion,  f. 

crime,  crimCy  m. 

crisis,  criaey  f. 

cross,  traverser, 

crow,  corbeaaty  m. 

crown,  couronne,  £ 

cruel,  cruel, 

crunch,  croquer. 

crush,  ieraser, 

cry,  crier, 

cry  out,  i^6crier, 

cut,  couper, 

D. 

daily,  joumdlement, 

daintiness, /riandise,  1 

dainty  yfrtand, 

dance,  danser. 

danger,  dangery  m, 

dangerous,  dangereux, 

dare,  oser, 

dart,  t^eUmeer, 

daughter,  fiU^y  f. 

day,  jowTy  m. ;  joumiCy  t 

day  after,  leiuiemainy  m. 

dead,  mor^ 

dear,  cfter, 

death,  morty  f. 

deceive,  tromper. 

decide,  dicider, 

decisive,  didsif, 

declare    war    against    him,    lui 

declarer  la  guerre, 
decree,  decemer. 
deedyfaity  m. 
deep,  projond, 
defeat,  rf<?/aire;  130,31. 
defect,  difauty  nu 
defend,  d^endre. 
defender,  defenseurf  m. 
delicacy,  dSlicatesse. 
delightful,  dUidettx. 
deliver,  dkivrer. 
deliver  himself  (Exercise  XXX), 

«e  livrer.  ^  , 
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Denmark,  Danemarky  m. 

deny,  nier, 

deprived,  pri»^. 

derived,  derive. 

descend,  descendre, 

desert,  disert ;  (also  noun,  m.) 

desire,  disirer  ;  wuloUr,  130,  21. 

desire,  (/&*>,  m. 

desk,  pupUrey  m. 

despite  of,  malgrS, 

despair,  desespoir,  m, 

destine,  dfMiner. 

destiny,  desdn,  m. ;  forty  m. 

destroy,  dUruire,  130,  25  /  pardre, 

detestable,  detestable, 

devotion,  ddvouementy  m. 

die,  mourir ;  130,  8. 

different,    different ;     (Exercises 

LXVL     and     LXXVIL); 

divers. 
diligently,  acHvemerU, 
dine,  dirier, 

dining-room,  salle  d  manger,  t 
dinner,  dtncTy  m. 
diocese,  dioc^e,  ra. 
direct  (verb),  diriger, 
disappear,  dtsparaitre  ;  130,  26. 
disarm,  diaarmer. 
discipline,  discipUne,  f. 
discourse,  disconrSj  m. 
discover,  Heeouvrirj  (irreg.). 
disease,  maUuliey  f. 
disguise,  dSguiser, 
dismiss,      renvoyer ;      (Exelrcise 

LXIX),  reUguer, 
display,  dtploycr, 
dispute,  dispute^  f. 
distinction,  diatinction,  f. 
distinguish,  distmguer, 
distress,  detresse^  f. 
distribution,  distribution,  f. 
divide,  se  pariager, 
doyfaire;  130,  31. 
do  (in  health),  se  porter, 
doctor,  mSdeciny  m. ;  docteur,  m. 
dog,  chieuy  m. 
door,  portCy  f. 
doubt,  douter. 
doubt,  doiUCy  f. 
doubtless,  «aas  doute, 
draw,  tirer. 


drawing,  cfessm,  m. 

dreao),  river, 

dress,  robe,  f. 

dress,  vitir;  130,  13. 

drink,  boire;  130,23. 

dry  up,  tarir. 

during,  pendant,  duramL 

duty,  devoir, 

dwell,  demeureTy  riaider. 

dwelling,  demewre,  f. 

dyer,  teinturier,  m. 


each  (with  noun),  ckaqtie. 

each  (without  noun),  ekaam, 

each  other,  Cun  Pautre, 

ear,  oreUU,  f. 

earth,  terre,  f. 

easily,  aisiment, 

easy,  faeile, 

eat,  manger. 

echo,  ^c/k),  m. 

edge,    6orc2,    m.    (pL    Exercise 

LXIII.). 
education,  ^tMotion,  f. 
e^,  a?tt/,  m. 
Egypt,  JS^pte,  f.        ^ 
Egyptian,  egypOen;  (qouq  with 

capital), 
eight,  Aui^. 

eighteenth,  d&z^Atnfi^me. 
eighth,  hdUhne. 
eighty,  quatre-tdngts ;  55,  (2). 
either — or,  ou — ou. 
not  either — nor,  i 
elector,  Hecteur,  m. 
elegance,  iUganee,  f. 
elegant,  iUgcmL 
element,  Htment,  m. 
elephant,  Hiphantf  m. 
elevated,  UenL 
eleven,  (mze. 
eleventh  omihne. 
eloquent,  iioquenL 
embarrassed,  embarraml, 
Emily,  thnilie. 
eminently,  tninffmmenL 
emperor,  empereuTy  m, 
empire,  empirCy  m. 
employ,  employer. 
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end,  fin,  f. 

end,  finiTf  terminer, 

enemy,  ennemiy  m. 

energy,  hiergie,  f. 

engagement,  engagement,  m, 

£ngland,  Angld^re,  f. 

English,  angUuB. 

Enjg^lishman,  Anglais. 

enlightened,  MairL 

enormous,  ^norme, 

enough,  assez  (de), 

enrich,  enrichir, 

enter,  enlrer  (ciaiw,  d). 

entire,  entier. 

entirely,  enUiremenL 

epic,  ipique 

epoch,  ipoqtie,  f. 

equalj  ^gaL 

equality,  igoHtS^  f. 

era,  h-e,  f. ;  si^cUf  m. 

error,  erreur,  f. 

escape,  eehapper  (d). 

escort,  eacortCf  f. 

establish,  itablir. 

estate,  domtUney  m. 

eternal,  itemd  ;  f.  -tfe. 

Enrope,  Europe,  f. 

even  (adv.),  mime. 

evening,  aoir,  m. ;  toirfey  f. 

evening  before,  vei//e,  f. 

event,  Svinetnent,  m. 

eveVyjamads;  (always)  fottjours. 

every,  tou//  (also  for  each). 

every  day,  night  etc.,  Urns    lea 

jourSy  etc. 
everything  (noun),  tout,  m. 
everywhere,  partotU, 
evidence,  tenwignagey  m. 
evil  doer,  nUchant,  m. 
exactitude,  exactitude,  f. 
examine,  examiner, 
example,  exemple,  m. 
excellent,  exeeUent, 
except  that,  96,  (3). 
execrable,  exScrable, 
execration,  execration, 
exhaust,  ipuiser, 
exile,  exiler. 
exi^t,  eriMer, 
existence,  existence,  f. 
exit,  soi-tie,  f. 


expedition,  erpiditiony  f, 
expense,  dipens,  m.,  pi. 

at  the  expense,  au  dSpens. 
explain,  expliquer, 
expose,  expofier, 
express,  erpnmer, 
expression,  expremxmy  F. 
exterior,  exierieur,  m. 
extremely,  extr6mement. 
eye,  ail,  m. ;  pi.  yeux. 


facade,  facade,  f. 

fact,/at^  m. 

fair,  beau,  bet ;  f.  &e2^ 

faith, /(w,  f. 

fall,  tomber, 

(a\se,faux;  tfausse, 

fam  i  1  lar,  familier, 

fumily,  familley  f. 

famous,  /ameux. 

far,  ^om. 

far  from,  loin  de  (with  infin.); 

/(HTi   que    (with   subj.) ;    cfe 

beaucoup, 
father,  ph-e,  m. 
fatigue,  fatiguer, 
fatigue, /ofe>tc,  f.  ^ 

favor, /awur,  f. 
favorite, /aiori,  {(.)  favorite, 
fear,  craindre  ;  130,  36. 
fear,  crainte,  (f.) ;  peur,  f. 
for  fear  of,  de  crainte  de  (with 

infin.) ;    de   crainte  que — «e 

(with  subj.). 
February, /cvricr,  m. 
feed,  nourrir. 
feel»  sentir  (irreg.). 
feeling,  Beniiment,  m. 
(enWe,  fertile, 
feriilize,  fertiliser. 
festival, /gte,  f. 
few,  peu  de  ;  quelques. 
fidelity,  jW^tY^C 
field,  champ,  m. 
fifth,  cinquihne. 
fifteen,  quinze. 
fiflv,  cinquante. 
figiit,  combdtCre,  130,  22. 


figure,  toi/Ze,  £, 
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fill,  rempltr, 

finally,  enfin, 

find,  irouver. 

line,  6caw,  bel ;  f.  beUt, 

fine-arts,  beaux-orU^  m. 

fin^fer,  doigt,  ra. 

finish,  fimr, 

fire,    feu,    m. ;     (oonfiagration) 

iiieendief  m. 
first,  premie: 

at  firet,  (Tabord, 
five,  c/no. 
flatter,  /t/^. 
flee,/utr,  130,  7. 
flock,  troupeauy  m. 
flow,  eouler, 
flood,  inoncUUion,  L 
flower,  /cttT,  f. 
fly,  voler. 

follow,  suivrcy  130,  41. 
fool,  8oty  m. 
foot,  pkdy  m. 
for      (prep.),     pour;     (during) 

pendant. 
for  two  years,  etc.,  depms  deux 

anSy  etc 
for  (conj.),  car. 
force, /orc€,  f. 

forefaUiers,  aieux  (pi.  c^  cAeid). 
foreign,  Hr anger. 
foreigner,  HixLngery  ra. 
forest, /(M-^,  f. 
forget,  oublier. 
forgive,  pardonner  (d). 
fortune, /or/«n«,  f. 
forty,  quaranU. 
four,  quatre. 
fourth,  quatrihne, 
fox,  rcnarrf,  m. 
France,  FrcmcCy  f. 
Francis,  Francois. 
franc, /ranc  ;  (f.)yraiicAe. 
Frank, /ra/ic. 
Frank  ishj^/V-onc. 
Frederick,  Fridhia. 
free,  /j*6rc. 

free,  delhrery  dcgager. 
frt»ezc,  gder. 
VrvncU,  fran^ais. 
French iiian,  Frani^ais. 
frequented,  friqueaU, 


friend,  amiy  m. ;  amie,  f. 

frighten,  ^ouvankr, 

frightful,  affreux. 

from,  de, 

from  (of  time),  dtpuisy  ctts. 

frontier,  frontih'e, 

fugitive, /wyord,  m. 

fulfill,  remplir, 

full,  p^in. 

furious,  yut-teux. 

G. 

gain,  gagner. 

gain  a  victoiy,  ronporter^  etc 

Gallic,  gaulois. 

gfime,jeuy  m. 

garden,  Jorc^tn,  m. 

garment,  vHement,  (m.) ;  r«6«,  1 

gate,  porte,  f. 

Gaul  (the  country),  Qa^  t 

Gaul,  Qautoisy  m. 

Gaulish,  gaiUois. 

general,  ghUraly  m. 

generally,  orcfuuiirflaMiit 

genius,  ghUe,  m. 

gentleman     (male     individual)^ 

monsieur. 
German,  aUemand. 
German,  AUema/ndy  m. 
Germanic,  germaniquie. 
Germany,  Aliemagnty  t 
getyobtewir;  130,  11. 
get  up,  se  leoer, 
get  out,  sorftr. 
gift,  dtm,  m. 

glTlyjUUyf. 

give,  donner, 

give  notice,  avertir. 

give  way  (of  armies),  pUar. 

glad^  contend,  oew. 

glorious,  gloriem, 

glory,  (7/aire,  t 

glove,  ganty  m. 

go,  aW<T,  130,  1. 

go  away,  partu-y  130,   10;    «*«» 

a//cr,  130,  1. 
go  after  (to  get),  oiler  cMercher, 
go  in,  entrer. 
go  out,  eortir. 
go  to  sleep,  t^endonnir^l^ 
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coat,  bouCy  m. 
God,  Dieu. 

a  god,  dieu,  m. 
good  (adj.),  bon;  (f.)  bonne, 
good,  bim,  m. 
govern,  gow/emer. 
government,  gouvemementf  m. 
grace,  grace,  f. 
grade,  gracU,  m. 
grain,  grain,  m. 
grand,  grand, 
grape,  raimn,  m. 
grateful,  reeonnadssant  (for,  ((e). 
grave,  grave. 
great,  grand, 
Greece,  Gh^  t 
Greek,  gree  ;  (f.)  greeque, 
Greek,  Qrec,  m. 
green,  vert. 
grey,  ^n-w. 
grief,  doideur,  f. 
groom,  pale/renier,  m. 
guard,  Z6. 
gaess,  deviner. 
gnarantee,  garantir, 
gan,  fusil,  m. 

H. 

habit,  habitude,  f. 

habitual,  habi^uL 

hail,  greler. 

hall,  ^rj-^e,  f. 

hair,  cJieveux,  (pi.  m,). 

half,  (femt. 

the  halft  (a  moitiS. 

half  century,  demi-siiele, 

hamlet,  hamenit,  ra. 

hand,  main,  f. 

li  and  kerchief,  ftioueAoir,  m. 

happen,  arrix^'. 

happiness,  bonheur,  kl. 

happy,  heureux. 

hardly,  d  peine. 

harmonioDS,  harmonieux. 

harp,  Itarpe,  f. 

hapten,  h6ier,  se  JuUer  ;  (Exercise 

LtXW),  courir, 
hat,  ehapeau,  m. 
have,  avoir  ;  61. 
have  justy  venir  de  (with  iafin.). 


have  (auxiliary),  avoir  or  lire. 

he,  il,  lui. 

head,  ^e. 

hear,  entendre, 

heart,  c€em%  m. 

heaven,  eiel,  m. ;  (pL),  eieux, 

height  (Exercise  LVL),  toi^c,  f. 

help,  secours,  m. ;  aide,  f. 

Henry,  Henri, 

her,  to;  (dative),  /wi. 

her  (possessive),  son,  so,  etc. 

here,  ic*. 

here  are,  is,  voicL 

herself,  ze. 

heterogeneous,  hHiroghie, 

hide,  cacher,  cHer, 

high,  hatU, 

himself,  te. 

hold,  tenir,  130,  11. 

home,  maiaon,  f. 

at  home,  d  la  maison;  ehez — . 

to  go  home,  oiler  chex — , 
homage,  homma^e,  m. 
honor,  honorer, 
honor,  honneur,  m. 
hope,  eap^rer. 
hope,  aperanee,  f. 
horn,  come,  f. 
horrible,  hotrible, 
horror,  horrewr^  f. 
horse,  chevaL,  ra. 
hospice,  hospice,  m, 
hostility,  inimitie,  f, 
hot,  chaud, 

1  am,  eU:.,  hot,  fat,  etc,  ehaud^ 

it  is  hot,  i//aii  chaud, 
house,  maison, 

at  John's,  etc.,  house,  chez  Jean, 
etc 
how,  comment. 

how  good,  etc.,  comme — ban,  etc 
how  many,  much,  comhien  {de). 
however,  cependant,  powtant, 
however  little,  96,  (2). 
human,  humain. 
humanity,  humaniiS,  f, 
hundred^ cent;  (for  pi. see  65,  2.). 
hunger, /aim,  f. 

to  be  himgry,  avoir /aim, 
hunt,  chamei',  chercher, 
husband,  ipoux,  m. 
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I,  j€y  moi, 
ice,  y/ocf,  f. 
idea,  idie,  f. 
idiom,  idiome,  m. 
if,  ei. 
ignorant,  ignorant. 

to  be  ignorant  of,  tgnorer, 
ill,  nudade. 

imagination,  imagifuUion^  f. 
immediately,  immSdiatemeiU. 
immortalize,  immortaUaer, 
impel,  enimlner. 
impoHing,  impomuL 
impossible,  imposnibU, 
impregnable,  tnexpugnable. 
imprudence,  imprudence,  f,        v 
impudence,  impvdeneey  i. 
impulse,  impulsion,  f. 
in,  dansy  en,  d. 
in  it,  them,  y. 
indeed,      vraiment ;       (Exercise 

IjX\1.\  en  effeL 
Indian,  indien. 
Indian,  Indien,  ro. 
indifferently,  indiffhremmmi, 
industrious,  diligent 
ine<][uality,  inegaliU. 
inflict  upon,  causer  d. 
influence,  influeneCy  f. 
ingenious,  ingHieux. 
inhabitant,  habitant,  m. 
inheritance,  heritage,  ra. 
injustice,  injustice,  f. 
ink,  encre,  f. 
inkstand,  encrier,  m. 
insect,  inseete,  m. 
instead  of,  96,  (4). 
instinct,  instinct,  m. 
institution,  institution,  f. 
intellectual,  inteliectuel. 
intelligent,  inteUigenl, 
intend,     avoir     I' intention     de; 

vouloir,  130,  21. 
intention,  intention,  t 
interest,  intirH,  m. 
into,  dans,  en,  d. 
into  it,  them,  y, 
introduce,  introduirt,  130,  25. 
inundation,  iawndaUon,  t 


invade,  envahir, 

invasion,  invasion,  f. 

inviolable,  inviolable. 

invite,  inviter. 

iron,/«r,  m. 

irresistibly,  trrSsistiblemenL 

is,  esL 

island,  (le,  f. 

it,  m.  or  f.  pers.  pron.  After 
prepositions,  en  or  y.  Some- 
times to  be  translated  by  et. 

Italian,  italien. 

Italian,  Itaiien,  m, 

Italy,  Italie,  f. 

it8=rhi8  or  her,  here. 

itself,  luir,  eUe-,  soi-mAne,  $e,  sou 

J. 

James,  Jacques,  m. 

Jesuit,  Jisuite^  m. 

Jew,juif,  m. 

jewel,  bijou,  (pi.  20,  1.) 

John,  Jean,  m. 

\oy,joie,  f. 

jud^e,jtt^er. 

J'udicious,  judieieux, 
nne,juin,  m, 
just,  juMe. 
just  (Bdv.),juae, 
to   have  just  done,    renir   de 
(with  infin.). 
juBtiiie,  juetioe,  f. 
justify,  jiut^fSer. 

K. 

keep,  garder. 
kill,  tuer, 

kindness,  eomplauanee,  1 
king,  rot,  m, 
kingdom,  rcyaume,  m. 
knife,  eouteau,  m. 
knock, /rapper. 

know,  connaitrt,  130,  26;  sovotr, 
130,  18. 


laborious,  pSnible. 
in  hick  o(  d  d^ami  dd^ 
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lady,  damej  f. 

young  lady,  flemoiaelle,  f.    See 
also  746,  Note  2. 
lake,  laCy  id. 

language,  langagef  m. ;  langv^y  f. 
large,  grantL 
last  (adj.),  dernier, 

at  last,  €7^. 

to  last,  durer, 
late,  tore?/  (deceased ),/etf. 
Latin,  Uuin. 

the  latter,  eelui-cif  le  dernier, 
laugh,  Hre,  130,  40. 
laugh  at,  rire  de, 
laurel,  lavrieTj  m. 
law,  loij  f. 
leaf,/cMi//e,  f. 
lean,  maigre. 
learn,  apprendre,  130,  38. 
learned,  saoan/. 
least,  /e  moindre, 
least  (adv.),  ^  moins. 

at  least,  c/u  moins, 
leave,    laisserf    quiiUr ;    (to    go 

away),  partir. 
left  (hand,  etc.),  gauche. 

to  be  left,  restcr. 

lcg»  j<**«^^'  f. 
lend,  priter. 
less,  moindre. 
lees  (adv.),  fiiotTU. 
lest^for  fear,  96,  (2),  (4). 
let,  /auwer,  permeUrey  130,  33. 
letter,  feWrc,  f. 
liberty,  libertiy  f. 
lie  down,  «c  coucher, 
lie  (of  falsehood),  m«n<ir  (irreg.). 
life,  ri>,  f. 

like,  aimer ;  vouUoiry  130,  21. 
I  should  like,  etc.,^'0  voudraisy 
etc. 
like  (adj.),  sembUible  d. 
like  (adv.),  comme. 
lion,  /ion,  m. 
literary,  lilthaire, 
literature,  litUraturey  i. 
little  (adj.),  petit. 
little  (adv.),  peu  de. 
live,    riiT6     130,    44;     (dwell) 

demeurcr, 
lively,  vif. 


living,  viixmt. 

living  (Exercise  L.),  hhiffieey  m. 

Lombardy,  Lombwrdiey  f. 

lodge,  loger, 

London,  LondreSy  m, 

long,  long. 

long  (adv.  of  time),  longtemps. 

how   long,   combien   de    temps 
(of  time). 

as  long  as,  tant  que. 

no  longer,  ne — plus. 
look  at,  regarder. 
lord,  seigneur,  m. 
lose,  pei'dre. 
loss,  pet-te,  f. 
Louisa,  Louise. 
Louvre,  Loun-ey  m. 
love,  aimer. 
love,  amoury  m. 
low,  6a«,  (f.)  6a«8e. 

M. 

magistracy,  magistralurej  f. 
magistrate,  magistraty  m. 
maintain,     mainteniry     130,    11 ; 

«o«/emr. 
majority,  plupart,  f. 
make, /aire;  130,31. 

to  make  a  mistake,  se  tromper, 
make  over,  defirer, 
man,  homnUy  m. 
manifest,  manifeslcr. 
manner,  maniirey  f.,  aorte,  f. 
mantle-piece,  cheminiey  i, 
many,  beaucoup  {de)y  bien  (de), 
many  a,  mainly  tei. 

how  many,  combien  de. 

as  many,  aiUani  de. 

as    many    as     (in     Exercise 

LXVI.),if«9n'^- 

so  many,  tant  [de). 

too  many,  trop. 
marshal,  marechal,  m. 
Mary,  Marity  f. 
master,  maitrCy  m. 
may,    sometimes  =r  to    be    able, 

pouvoir;  130,  17. 
maxim,  Tnoztme,  f. 
meal,  repasy  m. . 
means,  moyeUy  m.  ^  , 
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meat,  riandt,  f, 
meet,  reHeontrer. 
roeml>er,  membre,  m. 
merely,  seuUmenL 
merit,  nUriter, 
metftl,  mitalf  m. 
metropolis,  mUmpoU,  f. 
Mexico,  Mexiqtte,  m. 
midday,  midi,  m. 

in  the  midst  of,  au  miUai  de. 
might,    sometimes  potteoir,   130, 

17. 
mile,  mHUy  m. 
milk,  laity  m. 
mildness,  douceur ^  f. 
military,  milUavre, 
mind,  esprit,  m. 
mingle,  meler. 
minister,  ministre,  m. 
miser,  avare. 

make  mistakes, /aire  (ISO,  31) 
des  Javier 
mlsunderHtanding,  mhinkUigenee, 

f. ;  jnaJentfndUf  m. 
model,  modMtj  m. 
moment,  momemiy  m. 
monarchy,  monarehie,  '. 
monastery,  monoMhrCy  m. 
money,  argent,  m. 
monk,  moine,  m. 
monster,  jn(wi8tre,  m. 
month,  mois,  m. 
moon,  lune,  f. 
morsel,  morceau^  m. 
more,  pitu  (de). 

no  more,  ne — plus, 

once  more,  encore  une/ois. 
mother,  m^e,  f. 
motionless,  ijnmobiic. 
mount,  monter, 
mountain,  mwUaffne. 
mourning,  deuii,  m. 
mouse,  8ouri8,  f. 
mouth,  boucliey  f. 
movement,  mout^ement,  ra. 
Mr.,  monsieur y  m. 
Mrs.,  madamey  f. 
much,  beaucoup  {de),  bien  (de). 

how  much,  conibitn  de. 

as  much,  auUinL 

so  much,  faai. 


too  much»  <rop. 
mnnition,  mtm»<tbn,  f. 
musket, /u«t/,  m. 

must,  rf^wtr,  134;  faUoiry  130, 12. 
my,  mon,  mOy  mes. 
myself,  moi-mhne,  moi  ;  me. 

N. 

name,  Nom,  m. 
named,  sappder, 
narrow,  Hroii, 
nation,  natimiy  f. 
national,  nationaL 
natural,  nalurel. 
naturalist,  naturaliste,  m. 
nature,  naitirCy  f. 
near,  auprts  de, 
come  near  (doing),  /aUHr  de 

(with  infin.). 
nearly,  presque;  (Exercise  LXV), 

pris  de. 
necessary,  n^essaire. 

to  be  necessary, /d/ow",  130, 12. 
need,  besoiUy  m. 
need,    avoir    hesoin    de ;    fallolr, 

130,  12, 
neighbor,  misiny  m. 
neither  (one),  ni  Pun  ni  Paulre, 
neither  (coi\j.),  ni,  non  plus. 
neither — nor,   ni — ni .  {ne  before 

verb), 
nephew,  noKU,  m. 
Nero,  Nh-ony  m. 
neiyfiJety  m. 

never,  jamais  (ne  before  verb), 
nevertheless,     cependcml,     niatt- 

moins. 
new,  nouveaity  nevf. 
newspaper,  jowmaly  m. 
next,  prochaiUy  suivant. 
night,  nuity  t 
Nile,  Nily  m. 
nimbly,  lestement. 
nine,  neuf. 

no  (adv.),  7M>»,  poit,  poini. 
no  (adj.),  aueuny  mil;  (partitive), 

pa8  de,  point  de. 
no — ^raore,  Tie — pltu, 
no  one,  aticunj  personne  {ne  before 

verb). 
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nobility,  nobletae,  t 

noble,  noble. 

noble,  noble,  m. 

nobleman,    seigneuTf    m.,    gcnlil- 

hommey  m, 
nobody=no  one,  ' 

none=no ;     (partitive     without 

noun,  en). 
nor,  nt,  often  like  neither, 
not,  728,  729. 
note,  woU,  f. 

nothing,  rien  (verb  takes  ne,) 
notice,  remarquer. 

give  notice,  axertir. 
notwithstanding  tliat,  96,  (2). 
nourish,  naurrir, 
nourishment,  la  noturrilure. 
now,  mfdntenanif  d  prisenL 
number,  nombrej  m. 
numerous,  ncmbreux, 

o. 

obedience,  obHsBcmee,  f. 

occupy,  oecuper. 

odd,  baroqtie. 

offdef  etc 

offend,  offenser. 

offensive,  offenMvt,  f. 

offer,  qffrir  (irreg.). 

offer,  offre^  tn, 

officer,  officieTy  m. 

officially,  offideilemeniy 

often,  iouoenU 

oil,  huUty  f. 

old,  vUUy  vieux. 

how  old,  quel  dge  (with  avoir), 
I  am  (so  many  years)  old,  /at 


on  (place),  mur ;  (time)  d. 

once,  unefois. 

once  more,  encore  unefois, 

at  once,  Umt  de  suite;   (Exer- 
cise LXXI.),  d  la/oU. 
one  (numeral),  un. 
one  (pron.),  on  (often  omitted). 
Bome  one,  quelqu'un. 
no    one,    arieun   persohne    {ne 

before  verb). 
the    one — ^the    other.     Pun — 
raulre. 


one  s,  son. 

only  (adj.),  seuL 

only  (adv.),  seulemenlf  ne — que, 

not  only,  Tum  seulemenL 
oppress,  opprimer. 
or,  au. 

either — or,  ou-nm, 
order,  ordonner. 

in  order  to,  povr  (with  infin.). 

in  order  that,  pour  que  (with 
subj.). 
ordinary,  ordinaire. 
organization,  crganisaium,  f. 
origin,  origine,  f. 
other,  oMtre. 

others,  tes  autreSf  autrui  (52,  O. 
ought,  devoiry  134  ;/aUoiry  130, 12. 
our,  noire. 

ours,  le  nStre  ;  (after  Hre),  d  nous. 
overflow,  dSborder. 
overflow,  d^ordement,  m. 
owe,  devinTy  134 
own,  propre. 
owner,  propriSlairey  m. 
ox,  bon^f  m. 


pain,  douleury  f. 

paint,  peindre  (irr^.). 

palace,  palais,  m. 

pale,  pd^. 

palm  (of  hand),  creuXy  m. 

paper,  papier,  m. 

newspaper,  Joumo/,  m. 
parch,  dessecher. 
Paris,  Ports,  ni. 
part,  pariiey  t 
pass,  poMer. 
pass  (Exercise  LXIII.),  passage,  ' 

m. 
passage,  poMagCy  m. ;  traversU,  i, 
passion,  passiOTiy  t 
patient,  patienL 
pay,  pa^^e,  f. 
pay,  payer, 
peace,  paix,  f. 
peach,  p^e,  f. 
peacock,  pojon,  m. 
pear,  poire^  i. 
pen,  plume,  t 
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pencil,  crayon,  m. 

peninsula,  pSnin^dCy  f. 

people,  peuple,  m. ;  (persons), 
oeiw,  pliir.  m.  or  f. 

people  say,  etc.,  on  dit,  etc. 

perceive,  apercevoir,  134. 

perhaps,  piut-iire, 

period,  6poque,  f. 

perish,  p6rir. 

permanence,  perpftuilij  f. 

permit,  penneilre,  130,  33. 

|>erpetuate,  perpituer. 

persecute,  persieuter, 

persons,  peraonne^  f.  (Exercise 
LIX.,  and  often,  untrans- 
lated). 

Peter,  Pierre. 

Philadelphia,  Philadel/ie. 

physician,  mcdecln,  m. 

pick  up,  ramtiAser, 

picture,  tableau,  m. 

piece,  pi^ce,  f. 

pierce  (Exercise  LXXIII.,  3), 
(rapper. 

Piedmont,  Ptcdmont,  m. 

place,  pla^^e,  f. ;  lUu,  m. 

place,  placa-. 

play,  jouer. 

play  on,  jouer  de. 

pleasure,  piaisir,  ra.  voluptS,  f. 

plunder,  dcpouUler, 

poem,  pohtiCy  m. 

poet,  po^te,  m. 

poetic,  poctupie, 

poetry,  poisie,  f. 

point,  pointy  m. 

poison,  poison,  m. 

poison,  empoisoner, 

political,  politique, 

politics,  politique,  f. 

poor,  pauvre  (page  528,  IV.). 

population,  populntion,  f. 

populous,  popidcux. 

portion,  partie,  f. 

position,  place,  f. ;  condition,  f. 

possession,  possession,  f. 

possess  one's  self  of,  ^emparcr  de. 

possible,  possible. 

post,  paste,  f. 

post-office,  poste,  f, 

pound,  Uvre,  f. 


I  power,  pouvoir,  m. ;  puiMonce,  1 
;  powerful,  puissant 
praise,  louer. 
take    precautions,    se   j/reeau- 

<wmn€r. 
prefer,  pr^irer,  aimer  mieux. 
l)relude,  prHude,  m. 
prepare     (Exercise     LXI.),     se 

preparer. 
present,  present,  m. 

at  present,  d  priaetU. 
present,  prSsenter. 
present  with, /aire  cadeau  </«. 
preserve,  conserver, 
pretext,  prHexte,  m. 
prevail,  dominer. 
priest,  pritre,  m. 
prince,  prince,  m. 
principal,  principal, 
private,  prir^. 
prize,  prix,  m. 
probity,  probitS,  f. 
procession,  procession,  f. 
proclaim,  proclamer, 
prodig}',  prodige,  m. 
professor,  professeur,  m. 
profit,  p'ojiter. 
profoundly,  profondement, 
promise,  promettre,  130,  S3. 
promise,  promessc,  f. 
promote,  encourager. 
pronounce,  prononcer, 
proper,  propre. 
property,  proprOU,   f. ;    (goods), 

bien,  m. 
proportionate,  proportioni. 
proposition,  proposition,  f. 
prose,  prose,  f. 
protector,  protecteur^  m. 
prove,  prouver. 

provided  that,  pourvu  que  (subj.). 
province,  ororince,  f. 
I'russia,  Pousse,  f. 
Pnissian,  prussien. 
Prussian,  Pntssien,  m. 
punish,  punir. 
punishment,  supplice,  m. 
purchase,  achat,  m. 
purchase,  aehetcr. 
purse,  bourse,  f. 
put,  mettre,  130,  S^q^^^]^ 
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pnt  on,  put  in,  often  mettre. 
put  a  question,  /aire  une  ^ties- 
tion, 

Q. 

quality,  qualiUy  f. 
quarrel,  se  brouiUer, 
quarter,  qiMrt,  m. 
quay,  9001,  m. 
queen,  reine,  f. 
question,  ^uestton,  f. 
question,  inUrroger. 
quick  (adv.),  viU. 
quiet,  (rcMquille. 
quietly,  dottcemeni. 
quite,  Cou^,  tout  dfcuL 

R. 

race,  race,  f. 

rain,  pluiej  t 

rank,  ordrCj  m. 

rapid,  rapiiU. 

rat,  ro^  m. 

rather,  pltUdL 

rather  than,  96,  (4). 

ray,  ray<m,  m. 

reach,  arriver  d. 

read,  lire,  130,  32. 

real,  veritable, 

really,  rieUemetiL 

reassure,  rcuaurer, 

rea^ion,  raison,  f. 

i-eceive,  rteecoir,  134. 

recognize,  reeonnaitrey  130,  26. 

recovery,  ritablii^emetUf  m. 

re-enter,  rentrer. 

reflection,  riflcxioUf  f. 

reform,  r^ormer. 

take  refuge,  «e  ri/ugier, 
refuse,  refuser, 
regard,  igar<L  m. 

with  regard  to,  d  Tigwrd  de, 
reign,  rSgner, 
reign,  rigntf  m. 
relate,  raeonter, 
relation,  parent,  m.  and  £ 
religion,  reUgion,  L 
religious,  religieux. 


remain,  rester;  (Exerciae  LXX.), 

demeurer. 
remark,  remarquer, 
remember,  se  souvenir  dc 
renaissance,  renaiesancef  £ 
render,  rendre. 
repast,  repas,  m. 
repeat,  ripHer, 
repeated,  reitirS. 
represent,  reprieenter. 
resignation,  risigwUion,  f. 
resolve,  se  rSsoudre,  130,  39. 

to  resort  to,  aroir  reeours  d. 
res()ect,  respect,  m. 
restore,  rendre, 
retreat,  reculcr. 
return,  receniry  130,  11. 
return  a  thing,  rendre — . 
return,  retouTy  m. 
revelation,  rivilatum,  f. 
revenue,  revenu,  m. ' 
revered,  r€virL 
review,  recue,  f. 
revive,  ranimer, 
reward,  recompense,  f. ;  (Exercises 

XLVIII.  and  LXVIL),pr/A 

m. 
Rhine,  Rhin,  m. 
rich,  riehe, 
ridiculous,  ridicule, 
right,  droit,  m. 
right,  droit,  juste. 

to  be  right,  ojcoir  rcUson. 
ring,  bcu^ue,  t 
ripe,  m&r, 

river,  rimbre,  t ;  jZettee,  m. 
road,  ehemin,  m. 
robber,  rofewr,  m. 
robe,  rb&e,  f. 
Roman,  romain, 
room,  cAam^rc,  t 
rose,  rose,  f. 
round,  raiu2. 
route,  rouUy  t 
rule,  r^le,  f. 
ruling,  domtTianL 
run,  courir,  130,  5. 
nm  over,  parcourtr,  130,  5. 
Russia,  ttussiey  f. 
Russian,  nwse. 
Russian,  £iu»e,  m.        / 
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mcred,  scUtU, 
sad,  tnite, 
sadly,  trisiemenL 
said,  dii, 

I  have  said,  fai  dit. 
sailor,  matdoif  m. 
8aint,  Saint-. 
same,  mime. 

the  same,  U  mime. 
sand,  aablcy  m. 
sand- bank,  banc  de  table. 
satisfaction,  aaUsfaclion^  f. 
satisfy,  9atisfaire,  130,  31. 
save,  mivmer;   (Exercise  XXX., 

15),  Writer. 
Sazuny,  Saxe^  f. 
say,  dire^  130,  29. 
scabbard, /oMrreau,  m. 
scholar     (pupil),     icolier,     m. ; 

(learned  man),  eavant,  m. 
school,  ^/)^  f. 

at  school,  d  PScole, 
science,  iciencej  f. 
sea,  meVf  f. 
search,  d^ercher. 
season,  saiwny  f. 
second,  9eeondf  deuazhne, 
see,  voir,  130,  20. 

we  see,  nous  voyona. 
seek,  chereher. 
seem,  sembler. 
seen,  ru. 

I  have  seen, /at  vu, 
seize,  ^lisir. 
self,  o4  (i). 
send,  enroyeTj  73,  (7). 
send  away,  renvoyer,  73,  (7). 
send  for,  after,  envoyer  chereher. 
sense,  sens,  m. 
sensible,  sensible. 
sentinel,  senlineUe,  f. 
series,  sihir,  f. 

servant,  domesiique,  m.  or  f. 
serve,  servir  (irreg.). 
service,^  gerviecy    m. ;    (Exercise 

LXX.  sing.),  officCf  m. 
seven,  st-pt. 

seventeenth,  dix-septidmt. 
several,  plusieurf. 


shadow,  ombrCf  t 

she,  eUe. 

sheep,  mauton. 

shepherd,  berger,  UL 

shine,  brUler. 

shipwrecked,  naufragL 

shore,  rti>e,  f. 

short,  eourt 

shortly  (soon),  bientM;    (Exer- 
cise LIV.),  pett. 

shoulder,  ipauUy  t 

show,  montrer^Jaire,  130,  31 ;  voir, 
130,20. 

Sicily,  SidU,  f. 

sick,  malade, 

side,  c6Uy  m. 

sight,  vue,  f. 

signal,  signalf  m. 

significant,  signioa^f. 

silk,  fotf ,  t 

silver,  ar^ent^  m. 

simple,  mmple, 

einjpieM. 

since  (time),  (2ep«u  ^ti^. 

since  (because),  /mifl^tte. 

since  (prep.),  cupnu. 

sing,  cAofiier. 

single,  seuL 

sink,  i^enfoncer. 

sir,  frumnetir. 

sire,  wre. 

sister,  «amr,  f. 

sit,  t^asseoiTf  130, 14. 

situated,  situS. 

situation,  sittuiUonf  L 

six,  Hz. 

sixteenth,  sememe. 

sixty,  soixante. 

skin,  pecut,  f. 

skillful,  habik. 

slay,  <i««r. 

sleep,  dormir  (irreg.). 
go  to  sleep,  f^endormir  (irr^,). 

slender  (Exercise  LV.),/<wW«, 

slow,  lent. 

slowly,  lentement. 

slumber,  sommeilf  m. 

small,  petit. 

snatch,  arraeher, 

snow,  neiger. 

snow,  neige,  f. 
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80  (thns],  mnsi. 

80  (good,  etc.),  «,  tellemenL 

80  (therefore),  ainsi,  done, 

80  much,  many,  tanty  avJtant  dc» 

80  that,  96,  (2),  (3). 

8oft,  douz;  (f.)  douce. 

soil,  8o2,  m. 

soldier,  toldat,  m. 

solemn,  soiennd. 

solemnly,  solennellemerU, 

8ome,  qudque.    See  also  "parti- 
tive'' nouns  and  en, 

something,  quelque  ehosCy  m. 

sometimes  qu/d^u^ois. 

aoDy  jUs,  m. 

song,  ehani,  m. 

soon,  bientdi. 
as  soon  as,  aussitdt  qne, 

sorely,  gtihjement, 

sort,  evp^ety  i, 

soul,  dme,  1. 

south,  8ud,  m. ;  muft,  m. 

sovereign,    souverain    (also    m. 
noun). 

Spain,  Egpagnej  f. 

Spaniard,  Espagrud,  m. 

Spanish,  emagnol. 

speak,  parler. 

speech,  langue,  f. 

spirit,  eapritj  m. 

spread,  ripandre,  m  ripandre, 

spread  about,  abroad,  irfyandre. 

spring,  sovtrce,  f. 

St.,  St.-, 

stab,  eoupf  m, 

stammer,  baUmUer, 

state,  itat,  m. 

statesman,  Aomm«  (m.)  tPHoL 

stay,  sSjouTj  m. 

stay,  reater,  dem«ur«r. 

steal,  oo/^r. 


d,  otmrster,  m. 
step,     marcJiey     f. ;      (Exercise 

LXXIII.),  marehepiedf  m. 
step  (distance),  pcu,  m. 
stick,  bdton,  m. 
still  (adv.),  encore, 
still  (conj.),  cfpen<2an<. 
stop,  arrkerf  /arriter, 
storm,  orctgey  m. ;  tempSUf  f. 


stranger,  itrangeTy  m. 
stratagem,  slrcUaghne,  m. 
street,  rue,  f. 
strength, /orce,  f.  (pi.  in  Exercise 

LXIIL). 
strike,  ^rapper, 
striking,  idtUanL 
strong,  fort, 
strongly,  foriemenL 
study,  i^ier, 
study,  attde,  f. 
stupefied,  stup^aiL 
style,  «<y/e,  m. 
subject,  soumetirey  130,  33. 
submerge,  9ubmerger, 
substance,  corps,  m. 
succeed,  riusiir, 
such,  te^. 
such^a,  «n  td. 
suddenly,  tout  d  cotip. 
suffer,  sottjfrtr  (irreg.J. 
suffering,  dcvIeuTy  f. 
suffice,  »u^re  (irreg.). 
sufficient,  oeses. 
suear,  sucre,  m. 
suite,  9ttt<e,  f. 
sum,  aommCj  t 
sun,  Bokilj  m. 
superior,  suphiewr, 
superior  numbers,  nombrey  m. 
supply,  supplier, 
support,  supporter;  soutemr,  130, 

suppose  that,  96,  2. 

sure,  »<lr. 

surpass,     survataer ;     (Exerdse 

LXV.),  temporter, 
surprise,  surprendrey  130,  38. 
surround,  environner, 
survive,  survivrcy  130,  44. 
sustain,  sonUeniry  130, 11. 
Sweden,  5ii^,  f. 

Swede,  SuSdois,  m.  ' 

sweet,  (ioiix/  (f.),  dottee, 
swell,  en/lcr. 

swift  in  running,  agUe  d  2a  courae. 
Swiss,  Suiase-y  m. 
Swiss,  auiMC. 
Switzerland,  Sutsaeyf. 
sword,  ipiey  f. 
system,  sifsthney  n^,  .^  GoOglc 
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T. 

take,  prendre,  130,  3S. 

take  again,  reprendre, 

take  away,  emmcner,  rniUver, 

take  off,  6ter. 

take  from  (Exercise  LXI.),pre9^ 

dre  (130,  38),  with  dative, 
talent,  talenlj  m. 
talk,  parler, 
talk,  discourSf  m. 
tall,  grand, 
taste,  ^0^  m. 
tea,  thi,  m, 
teach,  enneigner. 
teaching,  enseignemenly  m. 
tear  off,  arraeher. 
Te  Deum,  Te-Deum,  m. 
tell,  dirt,  130,  29. 
ten,  d?x. 

terror,  terreur,  f. 
territory,  terrUovrCy  m. 
than,  ou€. 

that  ((lemonstrative),  45,  46. 
that,  (relative),  49,  50. 
that  (conj.),  que, 
in  order  not,  96,  (2). 
in  order  that,  96,  (2),  (4). 
the,  16,  IS;  often  untranslated, 
theatre,  thMtrCf  m. 
thee,  tCy  tou 
their,  leur, 
theirs,  le  leur. 
them,  37,  38,  42. 
theme,  thbtie,  m. 
themselves,     ae      (reflexive) ;  = 

-m^nes  with  pronoun, 
then  (time),  alors. 
then  (nextly),  ensuite. 
then  (therefore),  puisy  done 
thence,  de  Id. 

there,  Idy  also  51,  (2),  Bemark. 
there  are, )  voUd  (definite) ',  ily  a 
there  is,    j      (indefijiite). 
thereupon,  Id-dessus. 
these,  45,  46. 
they,  37,  46. 
they  (people  in  general,  52,  d), 

on. 
thief,  vofeWf  m. 
thing,  ohosej  f. 


think,  penseTf  croirty  130,  28. 

to  be  thirsty,  axoir  toif. 
this,  45,  46. 
thou,  a^  tot. 
thought,  pensie,  f. 
thousand,  millierj  ro. 
thousand,  miUc;  (in  dates),  miL 
threaten,  menaoer. 
three,  trois, 
throne,  trdn^  m, 
through,    d    travera,    par;    (bj 

means  of}  par. 
throw,  jeier;  (Exercise  LXV.), 

pr^ipiter. 
throw  SLwaVy  Jeter. 
thunder,  tonnerre,  m. 

it  thunders,  it  Umnie. 
thus,  aifm, 
tie,  lier. 
time,  temps,  m. 
time  (once,  twice,  etc.),  — ;^«,  fc 

at  that  time,  (dors, 
tiredy  faUgtU, 
title,  tUrCy  m. 
to,  d,  en,  encerBy  vera. 
to-dav,  aujourd'huL 
together,  entevdUe, 
tomb,  tomhey  f. 
tone,  ton,  m. 
tongue,  langtiey  f. 
too  (=  too  much),  trop, 
too  (in  addition),  oiun. 
tooth,  deni,  f. 
torrent,  torrent,  m, 
touch,  toucher. 

towards,  vers  ;  (of  penons),  encerB. 
trace,  6-aee,  f. 
trade,  ^to^  m. 
tradition,  tradition^  t 
tragedy,  tragSdie,  t 
transform,  transformer. 
train,  dresser. 
trap,  pi^gcy  m. 
travel,  voyager, 
traveler,  voyageuTy  m. 
traverse,  parcourir,  130,  6. 
treasure,  trisory  m. 
treat,  trader , 
tree,  ar6r<;,  m. 
tribute,  tribnt,  m. 
trick,  orti/ice,  m.  ^QOglc 
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troop,  troupe,  f, 

true,  xrai. 

truly,  vrmment. 

trust  to,  sefier  d. 

turn,  toumer. 

turn  from,  dUcmmer  de. 

turkey,  dinde^  f. 

young  turkey,  dindonneau,  m. 
Turkish,  hire;  (f.),  turque. 
twelve,  douze. 
twenty,  vingt. 
twice,  deux  voix. 
two,  rfeux. 
tyranny,  tyrannie,  f. 

uncle,  ofM!^. 

under,  souSy  deaaous, 

undergo,  subir. 

understand,  comprendrey  130,  38. 

understanding,  intelligence j  f. 

union,  union,  f. ;  riunion,  f. 

unite,  ttmr. 

unity,  unite,  f. 

universality,  univeracdit^y  f. 

unjust,  injuste. 

unless,  d  moimque — ne  ;  cf.  96,  (4). 

untie,  dHier. 

until  {j^Te^^.),jusqueyjusqu!d., 

until  (conj.),  jusqiCd.  ce  (jue  (subj.). 

untiring,  in/aligMe, 

upon,  8ur, 

us,  nous, 

use,  uaage,  m, 

make  use  of,  se  Bervir  (irreg.)  de. 

useful,  utile. 

usual,  ordinaire. 


Valais,  Vodais. 

valor,  bravoure,  f. 

value,  valeur,  f. 

value  of  time,  prix  (m.)  du  temps, 

van,  avant-garde,  f. 

vanquish,  vaincre,  130,  43. 

vehicle,  voiture,  f. 

veneration,  vSnirfUion,  f. 

venerable,  rentable. 

very  (adv.),  bien,fort,  trh. 


vice,  wee,  m. 
victory,  victoire,  f. 
vigorous,  vigour eux, 
village,  viltaoe,  m, 
violence,  violence,  f. 
virtue,  t?crftt,  f. 
virtuous,  vertueux, 
visit,  tri«j/c,  f. 
visit,  visiter. 
visitor,  visiteur,  m. 
voice,  wix,  f. 
voluptuous,  voluptueuz. 

w. 

walk,  mareher,  se  promener, 
wall,  mur,  m. 

want,  avoir  6e«om  de,  falloir,  130> 
12. 

lack,  manquer  de. 
want,  besoin,  m ;  cf.  06,  (4), 
war,  guerre,  f. 
watch,  /aiVe  faction, 
watch  (time-piece),  montre,  f. 
water,  caw,  f. 

water  (Exercise  LX 11.),  aAretttJer. 
watchfulness,  sui-veillance,  f. 
wave,  jlot,  m. 
way,  ehemin,  m, 

give  way,  p/icr. 
we,  nous, 
weak,  faihle. 
weakness,  faiblesscL  f. 
wealth,  opulence,  i. 
well  (of  water),  putto,  m. 
well,  bien. 

to  be  well,  se  porter  bien, 
well  then  I  Eh  bien  ! 
what?  47,  48. 
what  (relative),  49,  50. 
whatever,  52,  (h),  and  53,  (2), 

Kemark  and  (c). 
when  ?  quand  f 

when  (relative),  quand,  lorsque, 
whence,  cTou. 

whenever,  touies  lesfois  que, 
where,  oil. 

everywhere,  partout, 

nowhere,  nuile  part, 
whereas,  96,  (3). 

whether,  si.     Digitized  by  C3OOQ  Ic 
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which?  47,  48. 

which  (relative),  49,  50. 

while    (during),     pendant    que; 
(though),  tandts  que. 

white,  blane;  (f.),  blanche. 

who?  48. 

who  (relative),  49. 

whoever,  52,  (c),  (h). 

whole,  entier. 

whom  ?  48. 

whom  (relative),  49. 

whoee,  48. 

whose  (relative),  49. 

why,  pourquoi. 

wickcKi,  nUekant. 

wife, /cmme,  f. 

will,    voloniSy    m. ;    (document), 
testamentf  m. 

win,  gainer. 

wine,  vm,  m. 

wipe,  essuyer. 

wisdom,  sagessef  f. 

wise,  sage. 

wisely,  sagemenL 

wish,  disirer^  wvJhirf  130,  21. 

with  (association),  avee;  (instru- 
mental), de;  (characterized, 
flavored,  etc.  by),d;  (among), 
eh€2. 
it  is  with.  Hen  eRt  de. 

withdraw  (go  away),  ae  retirer. 

within,  dan8,  en. 

without,  sanB. 

without  that,  96  (2). 

wits,  esprit,  m. 

wolf,  loupy  m. 

WQtmxij/emme,  f. 


:   (production), 
(of  literature), 


wonder,  merveiUej  f. 
wood,  boisj  m. 
word,  motj  m. ;  parole^  f. 
work,  iravaiUer. 
work,  ti-avaU,  m. 

outrage^  m. ; 

ceuvre,  f. 
world,  monde^  m. 
worship,  euUe,  m. 
worthv,  digne. 
wrap  in,  envehpper  de. 
wretch,  misSrahle. 
wound,  blesser. 
wound,  bUssure,  f. 
write,  ^rire,  130,  30. 
writer,  ierivain,  m. 
to  be  wrong,  axoir  torU 

Y. 

year,  a»,  m.,  annie^  f. 

yes,  oui. 

yet  (of  time),  encore;  (adversa- 
tive), cependant. 

yield,  se  renare;  (Exercise  LIU.), 
succond>er. 

you,  vous.  Often  singular,  tu, 
etc.,  in  French. 

young,  jeune. 

your,  43. 

yours,  44 ;  (after  itre)j  d  voum,  or 
toi. 


zeal,  ardeur,  f.;  (Exercise  XXVI), 
sHe,  m. 
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